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PUBLISHERS'    ADVERTISEMENT. 


This  collection  of  Coleridge's  Works  contains  all  the 
productions  of  this  author  that  have  appeared  in  England, 
with  the  exception  of  his  newspaper  articles,  which  have 
been  recently  republished  under  the  title  of  Essays  on  his 
own  Times.  It  has  not  been  deemed  advisable  to  include 
these  in  this  series,  on  account  of  the  ephemeral  character 
of  most  of  them,  and  because  the  author's  social,  political 
and  ethical  philosophy  is  much  more  fully  and  clearly 
presented  in  the  Essays  of  The  Friend,  The  English 
editicJns  of  several  of  the  treatises  are  accompanied  with 
introductory  and  supplementary  essays  by  the  editors, 
which  have  generally  been  omitted,  because  of  their  pre- 
vailing reference  to  topics  and  controversies  of  local  and 
temporary  interest. 

The  purchaser  of  this  edition,  therefore,  will,  with  the 
above-mentioned  exception,  possess  the  entire  and  un- 
abridged works  of  S.  T.  Coleridge. 
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INTRODUCTORY   ESSAY. 


In  presenting  the  public  with  a  complete  edition  of  the  works 
of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  it  seems  proper  to  preface  it  with 
some  remarks  upon  their  general  spirit  and  tendency.  At  first 
sight  this  may  seem  to  be  a  superfluous  attempt,  because  from 
the  very  first  appearance  of  this  author  before  the  world,  down 
to  the  present  moment,  he  has  been  the  subject  of  analysis  and 
criticism,  both  offensive  and  defensive,  to  an  extent  unparalleled 
in  the  case  of  any  other  literary  man,  within  the  same  length  of 
time.  Yet  a  second  look  will  enable  any  one  to  see,  that  not 
withstanding  all  this  remark  upon  Coleridge,  it  is  still  difficult 
to  form  an  estimate  of  his  mind,  and  of  his  real  worth  as  a 
Thinker.  Critics  themselves  have  been  embarrassed  by  the  re- 
markable imiversality  of  his  genius,  and  the  wonderful  variety 
of  his  productions,  and  have  generally  confined  themselves  to  one 
side  of  his  mind,  and  one  class  of  his  works.  The  result  is  that 
one  gift  of  the  man  has  been  extolled  to  the  depreciation  of  an- 
other. Those,  and  they  are  the  great  majority,  who  have  been 
impressed  by  the  rich  and  exhaustless  Imagination  of  Coleridge, 
and  by  his  contributions  to  the  lighter  and  more  beautiful  forms 
of  Literature,  have  lamented  that  so  much  of  the  power  and 
vigor  of  his  intellect,  should  have  been  enlisted  in  Philosophy; 
while  the  lesser  number  who  have  been  stimulated  and  strength- 
ened by  his  profound  speculations,  as  ,they  have  been  by  no  con- 
temporaneous English  writer,  have  regretted  that  the  poetic  na- 
ture prevented  that  singleness  of  aim  and  unity  of  pursuit,  which 
might  have  left  as  the  record  of  his  life,  a  philosophic  system,  to 
be  placed  beside  those  of  Plato  and  Kant.  With  the  exception 
of  the  clear  and  masterly  Essay,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the 
Aids  to  Reflection,  by  the  late  Dr.  Marsh,  whose  premature 
decease,  in  the  fiill  vigor  of  his  powers,  and  the  ftdl  maturity  of 
his  <^i«Aipli«A  and  scholarship,  is  the  greatest  loss  American 
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Philosophy  has  yet  been  called  to  meet,  we  call  to  mind  no  thor- 
oughly elaborated,  and  truly  profound  estimate,  of  the  philosophi- 
cal opinions  of  Coleridge.     There  are  two  reasons  for  this. .    In 
the  first  place,  the  speculative  opinions  of  Coleridge  were  a  slow 
formation,  and  although  they  finally  came  to  have  a  fixed  and 
determined  character,  yet  during  the  first  half  of  his  literary 
career,  he  was  undoubtedly  not  clear  in  his  own  mind.     The 
consequence  therefore  is,  that  the  philosophy  of  Coleridge  must 
be  gathered  from  his  writings  rather  than  quoted  from  them,  and 
hence  the  difficultv  for  the  critic,  which  does  not  exist  in  the  in- 
stance  of  a  rounded  and  finished  treatise,  to  determine  the  real 
form  and  matter  of  his  system.     In  the  second  place,  the  literary 
world  has  not  been  interested  in  the  department  of  Philosophy. 
Those  problems  relating  to  the  nature  of  man,  the  universe,  and 
God,  which  in  some  ages  of  the  world  have  swallowed  up  in  their 
living  vortex  all  the  best  thinking  of  the  human  mind,  and  which 
in  reality  have  been  the  root  whence  have  sprung  all  the  lofliest 
growths  of  the  human  intellect,  have  been  displaced  by  other 
and  slighter  themes,  and  hence  the  English  Philosopher  of  this 
age  has  been  a  lonely  and  solitary  thinker.     There  have  been 
ages  when  the  striking  expression  of  Hazlitt,  would  apply  with 
literal  truth  to  the  majority  of  the  literary  class  : — *'  Sir,  I  am  a 
metaphysician,  and  nothing  makes  an  impression  upon  me  but 
abstract  ideas."     But  the  age  in  which  one  of  the  most  subtile 
and  profound  of  English  minds  made  his  appearance  and  cast  his 
bread  upon  all  waters,  was  the  least  abstract  in  its  way  of  think- 
ing, the  most  concrete  and  outward  in  its  method  and  tendency, 
of  any.     These  two  causes  combined,  will  account,  perhaps,  for 
the  fact  that  while  the  poetical  and  strictly  literary  productions  of 
Coleridge  have  on  the  whole  met  with  a  genial  reception  and  aji 
appreciative  criticism,  his  philosophical  and  theological  opinions 
have  been  at  the  best,  imperfectly  understood,  and  more  oflen, 
much  misunderstood  and  misrepresented.     While  therefore  Cole- 
ridge has  done  more  than  any  other  man,  with  the  exception  of 
Wordsworth,  to  form  the  poetic  taste  of  the  age  and  to  impart 
style  and  tone  to  the  rising  generation  of  English  Poets,  and  as  a 
literary  man  has  done  more  by  far  than  any  other  one,  to  revo- 
lutionize the  crili<*ism  of  the  age — ^whilo  in  this  wwy  *'  he  has 
been  melted  into  tht^  rising  literatures  of  England  and  America** 
— Coleridge  as  a  Thinker  has  accomplished  far  less. 
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And  yet  it  is  our  belief,  that  in  ihis  latter  character — ^in  the 
capacity  of  a  Philosopher  and  Theologian — Coleridge  is  to  exert 
his  greatest  and  best  influence.  After  his  immediate  influence 
upon  Poetry  and  Belles  Lettres  shall  have  disappeared  in  that 
most  vital  and  therefore  most  shifting  of  all  processes — ^the  ever- 
evolving  development  of  a  national  Literature — ^the  direction  and 
impulse  wrhich  his  speculative  opinions  have  given  to  the  Eiighsh 
'thinking  of  the  nineteenth  century,  will  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
be  as  distinct  and  unmistakable  as  the  Gulf-Stream  in  the  Atlan- 
tic. It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  shall,  in  this  introductory  essay, 
confine  our  remarks  to  the  philosophical  and  theological  opinions 
of  Coleridge ;  and  it  will  be  our  aim,  as  fully  as  our  limits  will 
permit,  to  contemplate  him  as  a  Thinker,  the  main  tendency  of 
whose  thinking  is  in  the  right  direction,  and  the  general  spirit 
and  influence  of  whose  system  is  profound  and  salutary.  It  will 
be  our  object  to  justify  to  the  general  mind  that  respectful  regard 
for  Coleridge's  philosophical  and  theological  views,  and  that  con- 
fidence in  their  general  soundness,  which  is  so  marked  a  charac- 
teristic of  that  lesser  but  increasing  public  who  have  been  swayed 
by  him  for  the  last  twenty  years.  In  doing  this,  however,  we 
mean  not  to  appear  as  the  mere  passive  recipient  of  his  opinions, 
or  as  the  blind  adherent  of  each  and  every  one  of  them.  How 
far  we  are  disposed  to  look  upon  Coleridge  as  an  original  thinker, 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  phrase  is  applied  to  the  Platos  and 
Aristotles,  the  Leibnitzes  and  Kants  of  the  race,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent we  think  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  author  of  a  system,  and 
as  the  head  of  a  sehool  in  Philosophy,  will  appear  in  the  course 
of  our  remarks. 

And  we  would  here  in  the  outset  direct  attention  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  opinions  of  Coleridge  originated.  It  is  .iua£>r- 
tunate  that  no  biography  at  all  worthy  of  the  man  is  in  exist- 
ence, his  own  most  interesting  but  most  fragmentary  Biogrdphia 
Literaria,  still  being  the  best  account  of  his  intellectual  and 
moral  history  yet  given  to  the  world.  With  the  aid,  however,  to 
be  derived  from  the  biographical  materials  now  before  the  world, 
a  careful  study  of  his  writings  themselves  will  enable  the  discern- 
ing student,  not  only  to  gather  the  general  system  finally  adopted, 
and  to  some  extent  devolopcd,  by  Coleridge,  but  also  to  trace  the 
origin  kwA.  j^rov^^iXi  of  it.  A  full  account,  however,  of  the  inward 
as  well,  as  outward  life  of  Coleridge,  by  a  congenial  mind,  would 
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be,  in  many  respects,  the  rio^est  contribution  to  psychology  that 
could  be  made. 

I     For  the  mental  development  of  Coleridge  was  eminently  an 
/  historic  process.     He  did  not,  as  do  the  majority  of  men,  even 
literary  men,  begin  with  the  same  general  system  and  method 
of  thinking,  with  which  he  ended,  but  like  the  age  in  which  he 
lived  and  upon  which  he  impressed  himself,  he  passed  by  a  slow 
but  most  thorough  process  from  a  sensuous  to  a  spiritual  system* 
of  speculation.     Bred  up  in  the  reigning  empirical  philosophy  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  only  gradually,  and  as  we  think, 
through  the  intermediate  stage  of  Pantheism,  that  he  finally 
came  out,  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers,  upon  the  high  ground  of 
a  rational  and  Christian  Theism.     In  like  manner,  and  parallel 
with  this,  he  went  through  a  great  theological  change.     Begin- 
ning with  the  Socinianism,  which,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
existed  not  merely  in  an  independent  and  avowed  form  of  dissent 
from  the  Established  Church  of  England,  but  also  to  some  extent 
in  the  clergy  of  this  church  itself,  Coleridge,  partly  from  the  change 
in  his  philosophic  views,  and  still  more  as  we  believe  from  severe 
inward  struggles,  and  a  change  in  his  own  religious  experience, 
in  the  end,  embraced  the  Christian  system  with  a  depth  and 
sincerity,  a  humility  and  docihty  of  spirit  rarely  to  be  found  in 
the  history  of  philosophers  and  poets,  of  whom  "  few  are  called." 
And  finaUy  the  same  revolution,  the  same  change  for -the  better, 
and  growth,  appears  in  his  political  opinions.     Embracing  with 
"  proud  precipitance  of  soul'*  the  cause  of  a  false  freedom,  he 
gradually  moderated  his  views,  grew  conservative,  and  in  the 
end  settled  down  upon  the  principles  of  the  majority  of  cultivated 
Englishmen,  and  rested  in  them. 

Now  this  pecuharity  in  the  origin  and  formation  of  the  system 
of  opinions  finally  adopted  by  Coleridge,  and  by  which  he  ought 
to  be  known,  and  wiU  be  known  to  posterity,  deserves  serious  and 
candid  attention  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  stu- 
dent will  thereby  be  saved  from  the  errors  into  which  many  indi- 
viduals, and  to  some  extent  the  age  itself,  have  fallen,  of  attributing 
to  Coleridge,  as  the  ultimate  and  fixed  view  of  his  mind,  opinions 
which  had  but  an  early  and  transient  existence  in  it,  and  which 
sustain  about  the  same  relation  to  his  final  system,  that  the  pang 
and  the  throe  do  to  the  living  birth.  The  question  for  the  student 
in  relation  to  Coleridge  is  not : — What  did  he  believe  and  teach  on 
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tliis  point,  and  on  that  point,  in  the  year  1800 — bat  what  did  he 
teach  and  believe  in  the  fulness  of  his  development  and  in  the 
maturity  of  his  ripened  reason.    The  question  is  not : — ^What  can  ( 
be  logically  deduced,  and  still  less  what  can  be  twisted  and  tor-  I 
tared,  out  of  this  or  that  passage  in  his  writings,  but  what  is  un- 
questionably the  strong  drift  and  general  spirit  of  them  as  a 
whole.     No  writer  more  needs,  or  is  more  deserving  of  a  gener- 
ous and  large-minded  criticism  than  this  one.     Without  reserve 
he  has  communicated  himself  to  the  world,  in  all  the  phases  of 
experience  and  varieties  of  opinion  through  which  he  passed — ^in 
all  his  weaknesses  and  in  all  his  strength — and  such  an  exposure 
as  this,  surely  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  remorseless 
inference  as  that  to  which  we  of  right  subject  the  single  treatise 
on  a  single  doctrine,  of  a  mind  made  up. 

Again,  this  recognition  of  the  manner  in  which  the  opinions  of 
Coleridge  were  formed  will,  at  the  very  same  time  that  it  opens 
the  eye  to  all  that  is  true  and  sound  in  them,  also  open  it  to 
whatever  is  defective  or  erroneous.  How  much  there  is  of  the 
latter  is  a  point  upon  which  each  mind  must  judge  for  itself,  and 
such  freedom  of  judgment^ is  one  of  the  plainest  lessons  and  most 
natural  firuits  of  the  general  system  contained  in  these  volumes. 
Provided  only  the  judgment  be  intelligent  and  free  from  bigotry, 
we  believe  Coleridge  will  sufier  no  more  than  the  finite  human 
mind  must  suffer,  when  it  allows  itself  to  expatiate  in  all  regions 
of  inquiry,  and  attempts  to  construct  a  system  of  universal  knowl- 
edge. If  we  remember  the  immense  range  of  Coleridge's  studies 
and  the  vastness  of  his  schemes,  and  also  remember  that  though 
he  had  not  the  constructive  ability  of  an  Aristotle  or  a  Hegel,  and 
did  not  fairly  and  fully  realize  a  single  one  of  his  many  plans,  he 
yet  has  left  on  record  some  expression  of  his  mind,  upon  nearly 
or  quite  all  the  more  serious  and  important  subjects  that  come 
before  the  human  understanding,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find 
some  misconceptions  and  errors  in  his  multifarious  productions. 
But  these  mistakes  and  deficiencies  themselves  will  be  the  most 
unerringly  detected,  and  the  most  effectuaUy  guarded  against,  by 
him  who  is  able  to  view  and  criticize  them  firom  the  very  van- 
tage-ground itself,  to  which  his  mind  has  been  lifted  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  general  system  of  Coleridge.  Having  made  these 
"  the  fountain-light  of  all  his  day,  the  master-light  of  all  his  see- 
ing," the  inquirer  after  truth  will  be  aUe  to  detect  tho  errors  to 
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which  the  human  mind  is  always  liahle,  and  which  in  the.  present 
Instance  are,  as  we  verily  believe,  the  excrescences  merely. 

But  hoM^ever  it  may  have  been  with  Coleridge  himself,  it  is 
plain  that  this  slow  process  of  renunciation  of  erroneous  systems 
and  reception  of  more  correct  ones,  is  one  of  increased  interest 
and  worth  for  the  inquirer.     Like  the  Retractions  of  Augustine, 
the  retractions  of  Coleridge,  if  we  may  call  them  such,  have  a 
negative  worth  almost  equal  to  that  oi'  the  positive  statements  to 
which  they  lead.    This  rise  of  the  mind  through  doubts  and  prej- 
udices to  a  higher  and  more  rectified  position — this  nearing  the 
centre  of  absolute  truth,  by  these  corrections — ^is  always  one  of 
the  most  instructive  passages  in  literary  history.    And  especially 
is  it  so  in  the  case  of  Coleridge.     We  see  here  one  of  the  most 
capacious  and  powerfully-endowed  minds  of  the  race,  after  a  slow 
and  toilsome  course,  first  through  the  less  profound,  atid  lastly 
througl^.  the  most  profound  of  the  two   erroneous   systems  of 
speculation,  in  which  many  of  the  most  gifted  intellects,  contem- 
poraneous with  him,  were  caught  and  stopped,  ultimately  and 
with  a  deep  and  clear  consciousness  finding  rest  in  Christianity 
as  the  eternal  ground  not  only  of  life  but  also  of  truth,  not  only 
of  religion  but  also  of  philosophy.     Coleridge  lived  contempora- 
neously with  that  most  wonderful,  and  for  the  speculating  intel- 
lect most  overmastering,  of  all  mental  processes,  the  pantheistic 
movement  in  the  German  mind.     But  while  he  was  at  one  pe- 
riod of  his  life — ^the  heyday  of  hope  and  aspiration — ^involved  in 
it  so  far  as  to  say  that  his  head  was  with  Spinoza,  we  find  him 
freeing  himself  from  it  at  an  after-period  when  the  whole  con- 
tinental mind  was  drawn  within  reach  of  its  tremendous  sweep 
as  within  the  circles  of  a  maelstrom.    He  worked  his  way  through 
and  out  of  a  system  the  most  stupendous  for  its  logical  consist- 
ence, and  the  most  fascinating  for  the  imagination  of  any  that 
the  world  has  yet  seen,  and  undoubtedly  stablished  and  settled 
his  own  mind,  whether  he  may  have  done  the  same  for  others 
or  not,  in  the  Christian  Theism,  at  a  time  when  the  speculation 
and  philosophizing  of  his  day  were  fast  departing  from  the  centre 
of  truth,  and  drawing  nearly  all  the  inquiring  intellect  of  Ger- 
many and  France  with  them.     During  the  last  quarter  of  his 
life,  as  matter  of  fact,  Coleridge  was  the  resort  and  the  teacher 
for  many  minds  who  were  seeking  rest  and  finding  none  in 
the  sphere  of  philosophy,  and  whether  he  relieved  their  doubts 
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and  cleared  up  tbeir  diificulties  or  not,  no  one  of  them  ever  seems 
to  have  doubted  that  he  was  clear  and  settled  in  his  own  mind, 
and  that  though  he  might  not  succeed  in  refuting  the  positions 
of  Atheism  and  Pantheism,  he  was  himself  impregnable  to  them. 
But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  minds  were  strengthened 
and  armed  by  him,  and  that  the  philosophy  and  theology  of  Eng- 
land is  at  this  very  moment  very  different  from  what  it  would 
have  been  had  the  thinking  of  Coleridge  not  been  working  like 
leaven  in  it.*  It  is  a  remark  of  Goethe  that  our  own  faith  is 
wonderfully  increased  on  learning  that  another  mind  shares  it 
with  us  ;  and  perhaps  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  a  wavering 
soul,  for  believing  in  the  highest  truths  of  philosophy  and  religion, 
and  for  rejecting  the  skepticism  of  the  himian  understanding,  lies 
in  such  examples  as  that  of  Coleridge.  His  belief  was  not  he- 
reditary and  passive.  He  was  not  ignorant  of  the  arguments  and 
gigantic  schemes  which  the  speculative  reason  has  constructed  in 
opposition  to  the  truth.  He  had  painfully  ielt  in  his  own  being 
the  difficulties  and  doubts  to  which  man  is  liable,  and  to  which 
the  acutest  intellects  have  too  often  succumbed.  He  had  been 
over  the  whole  ground  from  Pyrrho  to  Hegel,  and  after  all  his 
investigation  saw  his  way  clear  into  the  region  of  Christian  Rev- 
elation and  rested  there.  Surely  such  an  example  is  an  argument 
and  an  authority  for  the  doubting  mind.  All  that  Burkef  says 
of  the  relation  of  the  culture  of  Montesquieu  to  the  Constitution  of 
England,  in  that  splendid  passage,  at  once  the  most  magnificent 
rhetoric  and  the  strongest  logic,  applies  with  ftiUer  and  far  deeper 
force,  to  the  relation  of  an  endowment,  a  discipline,  and  an  ac- 
quisition, hke  that  of  Coleridge,  to  Philosophy  and  Christianity. 

It  is  in  reference  to  this  historical  formation  and  enunciation 
of  the  opinions  of  Coleridge  that  this,  so  far  as  we  know,  first 
complete  collection  of  his  works  finds  its  justification  and  rec- 
onmieudation.  It  has  been  said  in  respect  to  the  pubhcation 
of  such  portions  of  his  writings  as  the  Table  Talk  and  the  Lit- 

*  Even  the  recent  picture  of  Coleridge  by  Carlyle,  unconsciously  betrays 
lu3  sense  of  the  superiority  of  this  intellect,  in  reference  to  the  deeper  prob- 
IcniB  of  man's  existence  and  destiny,  while  poor  Sterling  seems  to  have  de- 
rived from  the  oracle  at  Highgate,  most  of  that  little  faith  in  a  personal 
God  and  in  man'rt  freedom  luid  immortality,  wliich  throws  such  a  eadly- 
pleasing  air  over  his  biography. 

f  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs,  sub  fine. 
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erary  Remains,  that  their  extremely  firagmentary  character 
ought  to  exclude  them  from  a  permanent  collection  of  a  great 
writer's  works,  and  that  at  least  they  should  he  subjected  to  a 
revision  that  would  strike  out  the  less  important  matter,  the 
sometimes  hastily  conceived  and  rashly  uttered  remark.  But  in 
the  light  of  what  has  been  said,  the  value  of  every  jot  and  tittle 
of  what  Coleridge,  and  his  friends,  for  him,  have  ever  printed,  is 
clearly  apparent.  Not  that  every  thing  he  has  left  on  record  has 
high  intrinsic  worth — not  that  every  thing  he  has  written  can  be 
regarded  as  the  pure  product  of  his  own  brain — ^not  that  every 
thing  contained  in  these  volimies  is  to  be  received  as  truth  by  the 
reader — but  each  and  every  thing  here,  has  value  and  interest, 
if  for  nothing  else,  as  exhibiting  the  course  and  development  of 
his  intellect.  In  this  reference  the  volumes  containing  the  Table 
Talk  and  Literary  Remains  are  of  the  highest  value  not  only 
for  the  wonderful  pregnancy  and  suggestiveness  of  his  remarks 
upon  all  things  human  or  divine,  but  for  the  acquaintance  they 
give  the  reader  with  the  interior  process  and  change  going  on 
within  him.  A  careful  perusal  of  these  in  connection  tvith  the 
dates,  throws  great  light  upon  the  history  of  Coleridge's  mind. 
Aside  however  from  the  value  of  these  productions  in  this  respect, 
they  have  great  intrinsic  worth.  Besides  the  profound  and  pierc- 
ing glances  into  the  highest  truths  of  metaphysical  philosophy, 
scattered  throughout  the  Literary  Remains^  unquestionably  the 
best  philosophy  of  Art  and  of  Criticism,  and  the  very  best  actual 
criticism  upon  the  great  creative-  minds  in  Literature,  that  is  ac- 
cessible to  the  merely  English  reader,  are  to  be  found  in  this 
same  miscellany. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  in  an  introductory  essay,  to  attempt 
a  criticism  in  detail  upon  all  the  principal  topics  upon  which 
Coleridge  has  philosophized,  even  if  we  were  competent  to  the 
task,  and  we  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  points, 
which  we  think' are  deserving  of  consideration,  and  which  will 
tend  to  place  their  author  in  a  just  and  fair  light  as  a  thinker. 

1.  And  in  the  first  place,  we  think  this  author  is  to  be  recom- 
mended and  confided  in,  as  the  foremost  and  ablest  English  op- 
ponent of  Pantheism.  We  do  not  speak  of  formal  opposition  to 
this,  the  most  powerfiil  and  successful  of  all  systems  of  false  phi- 
losophy, for  Coleridge  has  left  on  record  no  professed  and  finished 
refiitatioQ  of  Spinoza  or  Schelling,  but  we  allude  to  the  whole 
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plan  and  structure  of  the  philosophy  which  he  finally  adopted 
and  defended,  as  in  its  own  nature  the  most  efiectual  preventive 
of  the  adoption  of  Pantheism,  and  the  best  positive  remedy  for  it 
when    adopted,  to   be  found  out  of  that    country,  which    has 
furnished  both,  the  most  virulent  bane,  and  the  most  powerful 
antidote.     The  distinctions  lying  at  the  foundation  of  his  whole 
system,  if  recognized  and  received,  render  it  impossible  for  the 
recipient  to  h&  diverted  firom  the  true  method  of  thinking,  into 
one  so  illegitimate  and  abnormal,  as  the  pantheistic,  to^  say  noth- 
ing of  their  incompatibility  with  the  fundamental  positions  of 
Pantheism.     No  ingenuity  whatever,  e.  g.  can  amalgamate  the 
doctrine  of  which  Coleridge  makes  so  much,  of  an  essential  dis- 
tinction between  Nature  and  Spirit,  with  the  doctrine  of  the  sub- 
stantia una  et  unica.     K  the  Natural  is  of  one  substance,  and 
the  Spiritual  is  of  another — if  the  distinction  is  not  merely  formal 
but  substantial,  and  no  possible  heightening  and  clarification  of 
the  former  can  result  in  the  latter — ^then  there  is  a  gulf  between 
Nature  and  Spirit,  between  Matter  and  Mind,  which  can  not  be 
filled  up.     This  distinction,  moreover,  not  only  permits,  but  natu- 
rally conducts  to,  the  conceptions  of  an  uncreated  and  a  created 
essence — conceptions  which  are  precluded  by  the  assumption, 
which  the  pantheist  supposes  he  must  make  in  order  to  introduce 
unity  into  the  system  of  the  imiverse,  that  there  is  ultimately 
only  one  substance,  uncreated,  infinite,  and  eternal.     The  very 
moment  that  the  materialism,  which  is  to  be  found  in  ideal  Pan- 
theism notwithstanding  its  boast  of  spirituality,  as  really  as  in 
material  Pantheism,  is  eliminated  and  refuted  and  precluded,  by 
■the  recognition  of  a  difference  in  kind  between  Nature  and  Spirit, 
the  inquirer  is  left  alone  with  the  self-determined,  pei'sonal  Spirit, 
the  contrary  and  antithesis  of  Nature  and  of  Matter,  with  its 
Keason  and  its  Conscience,  and  thereafter  may  be  safely  left  to 
answer  the  questions  : — Is  there  an  uncreated  personal  God  ?  am 
I  a  created  and  accountable  being  ?  am  I  destined  to  a  conscious 
immortality  of  existence  ?     But  if  this  distinction  is  denied,  and 
Nature  and  Spirit,  Matter  and  Mind,  the  World  and  God,  are  all 
one  essence  and  substance,  and  the  distinctions  denoted  by  these 
terms  are  merely  formal,  subjective  and  phenomenal,  then  such 
questions  as  the  above  are  absurd  and  impossible. 

We  are  aware  that  in  these  pantheistic  systems  the  terms, 
Nature  and  Spirit,  the  World  and  God,  are  as  fireely  employed  as 
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in  theistic  systems,  and  that  in  the  last  and  most  remaikable  of 
them  all,  Philosophy  itself  is  divided  into  the  Philosophy  of  Na- 
ture and  the  Philosophy  of  Spirit.  But  on  the  hypothesis  oi  a 
one  sole  substance,  the  subject-matter  of  each  must  be  one  and 
the  same,  and  the  inquirer  in  the  latter  department  is  only  inves- 
tigating a  mere  modification  of  the  same  thing  which  he  has 
just  investigated  in  the  former.  He  has  risen  into  no  essentiaUy 
higher  sphere  of  being  or  of  knowing,  by  passing  from  the  phi- 
losophy of  Nature  to  that  of  Spirit,  as  he  understands  and  emr 
ploys  these  terms,  because  he  has  not  passed  into  any  essentially 
different  sphere.  The  vice  of  the  whole  system  is  in  the  &tal 
error — the  pantheistic  postulate — at  the  outset.  There  is,  and 
can  be,  but  one  substance,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  modifica- 
tion it  may  undergo  in  infinite  space  and  everlasting  time,  it  re- 
mains but  one  substance  still.  But  this  vice  is  impossible  in  any 
system  of  philosophy  or  in  any  method  of  thinking,  that  starts 
with  the  fundamental  hypothesis  of  a  difierence  in  kind  between 
the  substance  of  the  Natural  and  the  substance  of  the  Sjnritual, 
or  between  Matter  and  Mind.* 

Now  the  earnestness  and  force  with  which  this  distinction,  so 
fundamental  to  Theism  and  preclusive  of  Pantheism,  is  insisted 
upon  by  Coleridge,  particularly  in  the  Aids  to  Reflection^  the 
most  complete  and  self-consistent  of  his  strictly  philosophic  writ- 
ings, will  strike  every  reflecting  reader.  It  is  not  merely  for- 
mally laid  down,  but  it  enters  so  thoroughly  into  his  whole  meth- 
od of  philosophizing,  that  it  can  be  eliminated  from  it  only  as 
oxygen  can  from  atmospheric  air,  by  decomposition  and  destruc- 
tion. And  especially  are  all  pantheistic  conceptions  and  tenden- 
cies excluded  by  the  distinction  in  question,  when  it  is  further 
considered  that  the  constituent  element  in  the  Spiritual,  is  free- 
dom, as  that  of  the  Natural  is  necessity.  In  Nature,  as  distin- 
guished from  Spirit,  there  is  no  absolute  beginning,  no  first  start, 
consequently  no  self-motion,  and  consequently  no  responsibility. 
Nature,  says  Coleridge,  is  an  endless  line,  in  constant  and  con- 
tinuous evolution.  To  be  in  the  middle  of  an  endless  series,  is  the 
characteristic  of  a  thing  of  Nature,  says  Jacobi,t  between  whose 

*  We  use  Matter  in  a  Bomewhat  loose  way  in  this  connection,  in  order  to 
illustrate  the  strict  use  of  the  word  Nature  as  the  contrary  of  Spirit,  and 
not  because  it  contains  all  that  is  meant  by  Nature. 

t  Werke,  Bd.  8,  S.  401.    Leipsic  £d.  1816. 
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Btatements  regarding  this  general  distinction,  in  the  last  part  of 
liis  Von  Gotdichen  Dingen,  and  those  of  Coleridge  in  the  Aids, 
there  is  a  striking  coincidence.  In  the  Spirit  and  the  Spiritual 
realm,  on  the  contrary,  this  law,  and  process,  of  continuity,  by 
which  we  are  hurried  back  from  the  efiect  to  its  foregoing  cause, 
and  firom  this  foregoing  cause  to  its  foregoing  cause,  and  so 
backward  endlessly  into  an  infinite  inane,  and  csua  never  reach 
a  point  where  a  movement  has  no  antecedent,  because  it  really 
begins,  by  5e(/^movement — ^that  point  where  a  responsible  move- 
ment is  first  found,  and  which  is  to  be  reached,  not  by  a  gradual 
ascent  within  the  sphere  of  the  Natural,  to  the  highest  degree 
of  the  same  kind,  but  by  a  leap  over  the  gulf  which  divides  the 
two  great  domains  firom  each  other-— this  law  of  continuous  cause 
and  efiect,  we  say,  is  excluded  firom  the  sphere  of  the  Spiritual 
by  virtue  of  its  differing  in  kind  firom  the  Natural ;  by  virtue  of 
its  being  of  another  substance,  and  consequently,  of  having  an 
essentially  difierent  function  and  operation,  firom  Nature  and 
Matter.  It  is  true  that  we  speak  of  a  continuous  evolution  and 
development,  and  properly  too,  within  the  realm  of  Spirit  as  well 
as  of  Nature,  but  the  continuity  in  this  instance  is  not  continuity 
without  beginning  and  without  ending,  or  the  continuity  of  the 
law  of  cause  and  efiect  which  is  the  only  law  in  the  Natural 
world,  but  continuity  that  has  a  true  beginning  or  first  start,  or 
•the  continuity  of  self-determination.  Development  in  the  Spirit- 
ual world — ^that  of  the  human  Will  for  example — ^begins  with 
the  creation  of  the  Will,  and  proceeds  freely  and  responsibly  so 
long  as  the  Will  exists.  The  development  or  movement,  in  this 
instance,  is  not  like  that  of  a  movement  in  Nature,  a  mere  and 
pure  efiect.  If  it  were,  a  cause  must  be  fomid  for  it  antecedent 
to,  and  other  than,  it ;  and  this  would  bring  the  process  out  of 
the  sphere  of  the  Spiritual  or  se//'-moved,  into  the  sphere  of  Na- 
ture, and  make  it  a  dependent  unit  in  an  endless  series  of  pro- 
cesses, to  the  destruction  of  all  responsibility.  But  we  have  no 
disposition  to  repeat  what  has  been  so  clearly  expressed  by  Cole- 
ridge on  this  point,  and  re-afiirmed  and  explained  by  Dr.  Marsh 
in  his  preliminary  Essay  to  the  Aids.  The  distinction  itself, 
never  more  important  than  at  this  time  when  Naturalism  is  so 
rife,  can  not,  after  all,  be  taught  in  words,  so  well  as  it  can-  be 
thought  out.  It  is  a  matter  of  direct  perception,  if  perceived  at 
all,  as  must  be  the  case  with  all  a  priori  and  fundamental  posi- 
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tions.  The  contradiction  which  clin^  to  the  idea  of  Sf/^motioii^ 
irhen  we  attempt  to  express  it  through  the  imperfect  medium  of 
language  is  merely  Terbal,  and  will  ireigh  nothing  with  the  mind 
that  has  once  seen  the  distinction. 

Now  on  the  pantheistic  system  there  is  really  nothing  hut 
Natnre.    The  one  Sahstance,  of  which  all  things  are  modificaticniB 
and  deTelopmtets,  is  nothing  hnt  a  sin^e  infinite  Natnre.    From 
eternity  to  eternity  the  process  of  emanation  and  evolution  goes 
on,  and  the  result  is,  all  that  was,  is,  and  is  to  come.     Though 
the  terms  God  and  Man,  Spirit  and  Nature,  Mind  and  Matter, 
may  he  employed,  yet  the  ohjects  denoted  hy  them  are  of  one 
and  the  same  suhstance,  and  therefore  have  the  same  primary. 
attributes.     The  history  of  the  universe  is  the  history  of  a  single 
Being,  and  of  one,  merely  Nataral,  necessitated  process,  slowly 
and  blindly  evolving  from  that  dark  ground  of  all  existence,  the 
one  aboriginal  substance.     There  is  no  creation  out  of  nothing, 
of  a  new  and  secondary  substance,  but  merely  the  shaping  of  the 
eternal  and  only  substance.     There  is,  except  in  a  phenomenal 
and  scenic  way,  no  finite  being.     The  All  is  One  and  infinite. 
The  self-consciousness  of  the  finite  subject  which  the  pantheist 
recognizes  does  not  help  the  matter.     This  consciousness  itself 
is  but  a  mockery,  by  which  a  modification  of  the  one  and  only 
Being  is  made  to  suppose  for  a  little  time  that  it  has  a  truly  in- 
dividual and  responsible  existence.      The  only  reality  on   this 
scheme  is  a  single  universal  Nature  with  its  inniunerable  pro- 
cesses, and  all  the  personal  self-consciousness  which  is  recognized 
by  it  is  a  deceptive  and  transitory  phenomenon,  for  the  reason, 
that  there  is,  in  an  essence  which  is  not  simply  beneath  and 
through  all  things,  but  IS  all  things,  no  basis  for  distinct  person 
ality,   free  Bolf-(}etermination  and  permanent  self-consciousness 
either  in  God  or  man.     For  tliere  must  be  coherence  between 
attributes  and  tlnsir  Hulmtanco,  and  it  is  absurd  to  endow  with  the 
attribntoH  of  froedoin  and  niHponHibility,  a  Bubstance,  or  a  subjec- 
tive modificatiou  of  a  Hulwtauco,  whoso  whole  hinlory  is  in  fact  a 
nocoBsitated  and  blind  (wolution.     In  ordor  to  an  infinite  Person- 
ality there  muHt  \w  an  infinito  pomonal  l«!HHon<M)  or  Being.     In 
order  to^finito  Porsouality  thon*  nuiHt  bo  n  (initt*  personal  Essence 
or  Being.     And  those  two  can  not  Ih*  or  luHMunt^  ono  Essence  or 
Being,  without  destroying  tho  jMMMiliur  bnnin  li>r  thi*  pwuliar  con- 
fciousnesB  belonging  to  each.    Pantlioiini  ha».  thon>for«»  no  right 
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to  the  terms  of  Th^sm,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  objects 
denoted  by  them,  are  not  recognized  by  it  as  metaphysically  and 
scientifically  real.  Pantheism  is  but  a  Philosophy  of  Nature, 
and  as  matter  of  fact  it  has  accompHshed  more,  or  rather  hsis  done 
least  injury  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  true  philosophy,  when,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  earher  system  of  Schelling,  it  has  been  confined 
mainly  to  the  sphere  of  Nature.  It  would  be  unjust  to  deny  that 
the  Pantheism  of  Schelling  has  done  something  toward  destroy- 
ing the  mechanical  theory  and  view  of  Nature  and  Natural  Sci« 
ence,  while  the  fact  that  he  proceeded  no  farther  with  it  m  its 
application  to  the  Philosophy  of  Spirit  and  of  Intelligence,  and  is 
understood  to  have  renounced  it  in  his  late  attempt  to  construct - 
a  system  that  will  solve  the  problems  of  Intellectual  and  Spiritual 
existence,  seems  to  corroborate  the  position  here  taken,'  that  Pan- 
theism can  never  at  any  time,  or  imder  any  of  its  forms,  rise  out 
of  the  sphere  of  Nature,  because  it,  in  reality,  recognizes  the  ex- 
istence of  nothing  but  Nature. 

It  has  been  asserted,  we  are  aware,  and  perhaps  it  is  still  to 
some  extent  beheved,  that  the  philosophy  of  Coleridge  is  itself 
liable  to  the  charge  of  Pantheism.  The  warm  admiration  with 
which  he  regarded  Schelling,  and  the  reception  at  one  time  of 
Schelling's  doctrine  of  the  original  identity  of  Subject  and  Object, 
have  given  some  ground  for  the  assertion  and  belief.  We  shall, 
therefore,  dwell  briefly  upon  this  point  of  Coleridge's  relation  to 
Schelling,  because  while  we  are  clear  that  the  earlier  system  of 
this  philosopher,  whatever  his  later  system  shall  prove  to  be,  is 
nothing  but  Spinozism,  m'c  are  equally  clear  that  Coleridge  freed 
himself  firom  it,  as  decidedly  as  he  did  from  the  mechanical  phi- 
losophy of  his  youthful  days. 

After  all  the  study  and  reflection  which  Coleridge  expended 
upon  the  s}'stems  of  speculation  that  sprang  up  in  Germany  after 
that  of  Kant,  it  is  very  evident  that  his  closest  and  longest  con- 
tinued study  was  applied  to  Kant  himself  After  all  his  wide 
study  of  philosophy,  ancient  and  modem,  the  two  minds  who  did 
most  toward  the  formation  of  Coleridge's  philosophic  opinions 
were  Plato  and  Kant.  From  the  Greek  he  derived  the  doctrine 
of  Ideas,  and  fully  sympathized  with  his  warmly-glowing  and 
poetic  utterance  of  philosophic  truths.  From  the  German  he 
derived  the  more  strictly  scientific  part  of  his  system — ^the  fimda- 
mental  distinctions  between  the  Understanding  and  the  Reason 
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(with  the  sub-distinction  of  the  latter  into  Speculatiye  and  Prao- 
tical),  and  between  Nature  and  Spirit.  With  him  also  he  sympa- 
thized in  that  deep  conviction  of  the  absolute  nature  and  validity 
of  the  great  ideas  of  God,  Freedom  and  Immortality— of  the  bind- 
ing obligation  of  Conscience — and  generally  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  Moral  and  Practical  over  the  purely  Speculative.  Indeed  any 
one  who  goes  to  the  study  of  Kant,  after  having  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Coleridge,  will  be  impressed  by 
the  spontaneous  and  vital  concurrence  of  the  latter  with  thie  for- 
mer— ^the  heartiness  and  entireness  with  which  the  Englishman 
enters  into  the  method  and  system,  of  this,  in  many  respects, 
greatest  philosopher  of  the  modem  world.  For  to  say  that  Cole- 
ridge was  the  originator  of  the  distinctions  above-mentioned,  in 
the  sense  that  Kant  was,  is  to  claim  for  him  what  will  never  be 
granted  by  the  scholar  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  to  say  that  Cole- 
ridge was  a  mere  vulgar  plagiary,  copying  for  the  mere  sake  x)f 
gratifying  vanity,  is  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment.  The 
plagiary  is  always  a  copyist  and  never  an  imitator,  to  use  a  dis- 
tinction of  Kant,*  also  naturalized  among  us  by  Coleridge.  There 
is  no  surer  test  of  plagiarism  therefore  than  a  dry,  mechanical, 
and  dead  method,  by  which  the  material  handled  becomes  a  mere 
caput  mortuum.  But  who  would  charge  such  a  method  upon 
Coleridge  ?  Whatever  else  may  be  laid  to  his  charge,  there  is  no 
lack  of  life,  and  Ufe,  too,  that  organizes  and  vitalizes.  Much  of 
that  obscurity  charged  upon  him  is  owing  to  an  excess  of  life ; 
the  warm  stream  gushes  out  with  such  ebullience  that  it  can  not 
be  confined  to  a  channel,  but  spreads  out  on  all  sides  like  an  in- 
undation. Had  there  been  less  play  of  Uving  power  in  his  mind, 
he  would  have  been  a  more  distinct  thinker  for  the  common 
mind,  and  as  we  believe,  less  exposed  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism. 
This  power  of  sympathy  with  the  great  minds  of  the  race  in  all 
departments  of  mental  effort — ^this  opulence  and  exuberance  of 
endowment,  coupled  with  an  immense  range  of  reading  and  a 
brooding  contemplation  that  instantaneously  assimilated  every 
thing  brought  into  his  mind — ^put  him  unconsciously^  and  in  spite 
of  himself,  into  commimication  with  all  the  best  thinking  of  the 
race  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  while  the  beginner  in  philosophy  finds 
the  writings  of  Coleridge  full  to  bursting,  with  principles,  and 
germs  of  truth,  freshly  presented  and  entirely  new  to  him,  his 

*  Urtheilfikraft,  §  82. 
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after-study  of  the  great  thinkers  of  ancient  and  of  modem  times, 
compels  him  to  deduct  from  Coleridge's  merits  on  the  score^of 
absolute  discovery  and  invention,  though  not  an  iota  from'  them 
on  the  score  of  originality,  in  the  sense  of  original  treatment.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  writings  of  this  author  are  the  very 
best  preparatory  exercise  for  the  student,  before  he  launches  out 
upon  the  "  mighty  and  mooned  sea"  of  general  philosophy.  One 
who  has  thoroughly  studied  them,  is  well  prepared  to  begin  his 
philosophical  studies ;  and,  we  may  add,  no  one  who  has  once 
mastered  this  author  can  possibly  stop  with  him,  but  is  urged  oh 
to  the  study  of  the  greatest  and  choicest  philosophic  systems  them- 
selves. 

But  returning  to  the  relation  of  Coleridge  to  Schelling,  we  think 
that  it  is  very  evident  that  his  reception  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
identity  of  Subject  and  Object,  of  which  he  gives  an  account  in 
the  Biographia  Zdleraria,  that  is  mainly  a  transfusion  from  Schel- 
ling, was  temporary.  In  the  year  1834,  we  iind  him  speaking 
thus  of  this  account,  "  The  metaphysical  disquisition  at  the  end 
of  the  first  volume  of  the  Biographia  Literaria,  is  imformed  and 
immature  ;  it  contains  the  fragments  of  the  truth,  but  it  is  not 
fiilly  thought  out."*  This,  taken  in  connection  with  the  general 
drift  of  Coleridge's  annotations  upon  Schelling,  contained  in  the 
latest  edition  of  the  Biographia  Literaria,i  we  think  is  nearly 

•  Table  Talk,  Works,  V^p.  620. 

f  At  the  end  of  Schelliqg^B  Denlcmal  der  Sehrift  von  den  gdttliehen  JDingm, 
ise^  de»  Jacobit  Ooleridge  has  written  : 

'*  Spite  of  all  the  saperior  airs  of  the  Natur-Philonophief  I  confess  that  in 
the  perusal  of  Kant  I  breathe  the  air  of  good  sense  and  logical  understanding 
with  the  light  ot  reason  shining  in  it  and  through  it :  while  in  the  Physics 
of  Sdielling.  I  am  amused  with  happy  conjectures,  and  in  his  Theology  I  am 
bewildered  by  positions  which  in  their  first  sense  are  transc^idental  (iiber 
fliegend),  and  in  their  literal  sense  scandalous.** — Biog.  Lit.  Appen.,  III.  p.  709. 

P.  54,  and  then  pp.  59-62.  "  llie  Spinozistn  of  Schelling's  system  first  be- 
trays itself" — Biog.  Lit.  Appendix,  III.  p.  707. 

**  Strange  that  Fichte  and  Schelling  both  hold  that  the  yery  object  which 
is  the  condition  of  self-consciousness,  is  nothing  but  the  self  itself  by  an  act 
of  free  self-limitation. 

"  PJB.  The  above  I  wrote  a  year  ago ;  but  the  more  I  reflect,  the  more 
eoQvinoed  I  am  of  the  gross  materialism  which  lies  under  the  whole  system." 
-^Biog.  Lit  Appendix,  IIL  p.  701. 

This  last  is  a  note,  it  deserves  to  be  noticed,  upon  Schelling's  Brie/e  uber 
DoqmoHtmui  und  OriHeitmus,  or  attack  upon  the  Critical  Philosophy ;  and 
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equivalent  to  a  distinct  verbal  renunciation  of  the  theory  in  ques* 
tioA.  At  any  rate  his  rejection  of  the  system  of  Spinoza  is  ex- 
pressed oflen  and  with  emphasis  in  his  writings,*  although  in 
common  with  all  who  have  made  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  works  of  this  remarkable  mind,  he  expresses  himself  in  terms 
of  the  highest  admiration,  respecting  the  loftiness  and  grandeur 
of  many  of  his  sentiments  and  reflections,  even  on  subjects  per- 
taining to  ethics  and  religion.  But  what  is  Schelling's  identity 
of  Subject  and  Object  in  their  ultimate  ground,  but  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  one  Substance  of  Spinoza  with  its  two  modifications 
Thought  and  Extension  ?  The  theory  which  teaches  that  the 
Subject  contemplating  and  the  Object  contemplated  are  in  reaHty 
but  one  substance,  and  that  the  consciousness  we  have  of  things 
without  us  **  is  not  only  coherent,  but  identical  and  one  and  the 
same  thing,  with  our  own  immediate  self-consciousness,  "t  plainly 
does  not  diiler  in  matter,  however  it  may  in  form,  from  the  the- 
ory of  the  substantia  tma  et  unica.  What  is  gained  by  spying 
that  Spinoza  started  with  an  unthinking  substance,  but  that  the 
system  of  Identity  starts  with  a  thinking  subject, $  when  the  posi- 
tion that  One  is  All^  and  All  is  One,  is  the  fundamental  postulate 
of  both  systems  alike  ?  This  position,  common  to  both,  renders 
both  systems  alike  pantheistic,  because  it  precludes  that  duaUty 
— that  dificrence  in  substance  between  God  and  the  World,  and 
that  distinction  between  an  uncreated  and  a  created  Essence  or 
Being — which  nuist  be  recognized  by  a  tnily  theistic  philosophy. 
The  only  difference  between  the  two  systems  is  adjective  :  Spino- 
zisni  being  material,  and  the  system  of  Identity  ideal,  Pantheism. 
If  the  postulate  in  question  were  limited  in  its  application  to  the 
sphere  of  the  finite  alone,  there  might  be  a  shadow  of  reason  for 
saying  that  the  doctrine  of  Identity  does  not  annihilate  the  Deity, 
as  other  than  the  World.  If  an  identity  of  substance  were  aflirmed 
only  between  the  human  mind  and  the  created  universe,  a  supra- 
mundane  Deity,  otlier  than  and  above  all  this  finite  unity  might 
still  be  afiirmed  without  self-contradiction ;  though  even  in  this 

the  earnestness  with  which  Coleridge  in  tliosc  notes  j^enerally,  sides  with 
this  latter  system,  shows  tliat  neither  h\»  lioad  nor  his  heart  was  with  the 
system  of  Identity  at  the  tinw  he  wrote  these  annotations. 

*  Aids  to  Reflection,  Works,  I  p.  21 1.   TaWe  Talk,  Works,  VI  pp  801, 802 

f  Biog.  Lit.  chapter  xii. 

^  Hegel's  Phanomeuologie,  S.  14. 
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case  this  limited  annihilation  of  the  essential  distinction  between 
Nature  and  Spirit  would  result  in  its  universal  and  absolute  aii- 
nibilation,  so  soon  as  it  became  apparent  that  the  finite  Spirit 
thougb  not  of  the  same,  is  yet  of  similar  substance  with  the  Infinite 
Spirit.  But  there  is  no  limitation  of  this  sort  in  the  system, 
neither  can  there  be,  for  it  is  its  boast  that  it  reduces  the  All  In 
a  One.  It  is  the  universal  Subject  and  the  universal  Object  be- 
tween which  an  identity  of  substance  is  affirmed.* 

But  we  lay  much  stress  upon  the  indirect  evidence  in  the  cas(». 
It  is  perfectly  plain,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  that  the  phi- 
losophy of  Kant  is  the  modem  system  with  which   Coleridge 
finally  and  most  fully  sympathized.     If  he  is  to  be  called  afler 
any  one  of  the  great  founders  of  philosophical  systems  among  the 
modems,  Coleridge  was  a  Kantean.     Not  that  he  pushed  his 
inquiries  no  further  than  Kant  had  gone,  for  there  is  abundant 
evidence  on  many  a  page  of  the  Literary  Remains^  that  the  high- 
est problems  of  Christianity,  during  the  last  period  of  his  life, 
were  themes  constantly  present  to  his  deep  and  brooding  reflec- 
tion, and  that  whatever  it  shall  be  found  that  he  actually  accom- 
plished, in  the  way  of  distinct  statement,  in  the  unfinished  work 
which  was  to  put  the  crown  upon  his  literary  life,  he  did  satisfy 
his  own  mind  upon  these  subjects,  and  was  himself  convinced  of 
the  absolute  rationality  of  the  highest  mysteries  of  the  Christian 
Faith.     Yet  the  groundwork  of  all  these  processes — ^the  psychol- 
ogy and  metaphysics  firom  which  they  all  started — ^was  unques- 
tionably the  theistic  method  of  Kant,  and  not  4;he  pantheistic 
method  of  his  successors.    Even  supposing  that  Coleridge  at  one 
time  may  have  gone  so  far  as  to  regard  the  system  of  Schelling, 
(with  the  still  more  remarkable  one  of  Hegel,  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  acquainted,  for  we  do  not  recall  any  allusion  to  him 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  works)  as  a  positive  and  natural  ad- 
vance upon  that  of  Kant,  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  saying, 
that  he  saw  the  error,  and  fell  back  upon  the  old  position  of  Kant, 
as  the  farthest  point  yet  reached  in  the  line  of  a  true  philosophic 
progress,  regarding  the  systems  that  sprang  up  afterward  as  an 
illegitimate  progeny.     And  in  so  doing,  he  only  exhibited  in  an 
individual,  the  very  same  process  that  has  gone  on,  and  is  still 
going  on  in  the  Germanic  mind  itself.     There  was  a  time,  when 
even  the  serious  theist  was  inclined  to  regard  with  favor  at  least, 
that  wondrous  evolution  of  the  theoretic  brain — ^the  three  systems 
•  See  Biog.  lit,  Works,  HI.  pp.  270,  271  (Note). 

VOL.  I.  B 
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of  Fichte,  Schelling  and  Hegel — as  a  natural  and  nonnal  derelop- 
ment  from  Kanteanism,  and  so  to  regard  the  four  systems  as  being 
in  one  and  the  same  straight  line  of  advance.     It  is  true  that  at 
the  very  time  when  these  later  systems  were  rising  into  existence 
**  like  an  exhalation/'  a  man  like  Jacobi  was  found,  to  protest 
against  the  deviation  and  error,  and  to  proclaim,  with  a  serious 
and  deep-toned  eloquence  that  will  ever  endear  him  and  his  opinions 
to  every  serious-minded  scholar  who  feels  that  his  own  mental 
repose,  with  that  of  the  reflecting  mind  generally,  is  bound  up 
in  the  Ideas  of  Theism,  that  these  later  systems  were  not  genuine 
offshoots  from  Kant,  but  wild  grafts  into  him.     But  at  the  time, 
the  national  mind  was  caught  in  the  process,  and  it  was  not  untU. 
the  speculative  enthusiasm  had  cooled  down,  and  the  utter  bar- 
renness of  this  method  of  philosophizing,  so  far  as  all  the  deeper 
and  more  interesting  problems  of  Philosophy  and  Religion  are 
concerned,  had  revealed  itself,  that  men  began  to  see  that  all  the 
movement  had  been  off  and  away  from  the  line  of  true  progress, 
and  that  the  thinker  who  would  make  real  advance,  must  join 
on  where  Kant,  and  not  Hegel,  left  off. 

In  thus  siding  ultimately  with  the  Critical  Philosophy  rather 
than  with  the  system  of  Identity  that  succeeded  it,  Coleridge  had 
much  in  common  with  Jacobi.  Indeed  it  seems  to  us  that  speak- 
ing generally,  Coleridge  stands  in  nearly  the  same  relation  to 
English  Philosophy,  that  Jacobi  does  to  that  of  Germany,  and 
Pascal  to  that  of  France.  Neither  of  these  three  remarkably 
rich  and  genial  thinkers  has  left  a  strictly  scientific  and  finished 
system  of  philosophy,  but  the  function  of  each  was  rather  an 
awakening  and  suggestive  one.  The  resemblance  between  Cole- 
ridge and  Jacobi  is  very  striking.  Each  has  the  same  estimate 
of  instinctive  feelings,  and  the  same  religious  sense  of  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  Moral  and  Spiritual  over  the  merely  Intellectual 
and  Speculative.  Each  clings,  with  the  same  firm  and  lofty 
spirit,  to  the  Ideas  of  Theism,  and  plants  himself  with  the  same 
moral  firmness,  upon  the  imperative  decisions  of  Conscience  and 
the  Moral  Reason.  But  in  no  respect  do  they  harmonize  more 
than  in  their  thorough  rejection  of  the  pantheistic  view  of 'things 
^-of  that  mere  Naturalism  which  swallows  up  all  personality, 
and  thereby,  all  morality  and  religion.  In  reading  Jacobi's  Von 
gdttlicken  Dingen  one  is  struck  with  the  great  similarity  in  con- 
ception, and  often  in  statement,  with  remarks  and  trains  of  dis- 
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coBsioii  in  the  Aids  to  Me/lection.  The  coincidence  in  this  case, 
it  is  very  plain  to  the  reader,  does  not  arise,  as  in  the  case  of 
Coleridge's  coincidence  with  Schelling,  from  a  previous  study  and 
mastery  of  a  predecessor,  but  from  sustaining  a  similaj:  relation 
to  Kant,  together  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  vital  importance  and 
absolute  truth  of  Theism  in  philosophy.  The  coincidence  in  this 
case  is  not  a  mere  genial  reception,  and  fresh  transfusion,  of  the 
thought  of  another  mind,  but  an  independent  and  original  shoot, 
in  common  with  others,  from  the  one  great  stock,  the  general  sys- 
tem of  Theism.  Add  to  this,  that  both  Coleridge  and  Jacob! 
were  close  students  of  Plato,  and  by  mental  constitution,  were 
alike  predisposed  to  the  moulding  influence  of  this  greatest  philo- 
sophic mind  of  the  Pagan  world,  and  we  have  still  another  ground 
and  cause*  for  the  resemblance  between  the  two. 

Now  in  this  resemblance  with  Jacobi,  we  find  still  another  in- 
direct proof  of  the  position,  that  Coleridge's  adoption  of  the  sys- 
tem of  Schelling  was  temporary,  and  that  he  returned,  with  still 
deeper  faith  and  clearer  insight,  to  the  theistic  system.  For  no 
mind  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  or  of  any  age,  was  more 
decidedly  and  determinedly  theistic,  than  Jacobi.  His  Letters 
to  Mendelssohn  upon  tJie  system  of  Spinoza,  and  still  more, 
because  more  regularly  constructed,  his  treatise  on  Divine 
Things  and  their  Revelatio7i,  are  among  the  most  genial  cer- 
tainly, and  we  think  among  the  most  impressive,  and  practically 
effective,  of  all  attacks  upon  the  pantheistic  Naturalism.  We 
know  that  it  was  fashionable,  especially  when  the  hard  logical 
processes  of  Hegelianism  were  more  influential  and  authoritative 
as  models  than  they  now  are,  to  decry  the  method  of  Jacobi  as 
unscientific,  and  to  endeavor  to  weaken  the  force  of  his  views,  by 
the  assertion,  that  his  is  the  mere  "  philosophy  of  feeling."  But 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  this  same  thinker,  though  defi- 
cient as  must  be  acknowledged  in  the  logical  and  systematizing 
ability  of  Kant  and  Hegel,  has  done  a  giant's  work,  in  aiding  to 
bring  the  German  mind  back  to  the  position  of  Theism  in  philos- 
ophy. His  influence,  healthful  and  fruitful,  is  to  be  traced 
through  the  whole  of  the  spiritual  school  of  theologians.  If  there 
is  any  one  of  the  many  philosophers  of  Germany,  who  is  re- 
garded with  admiration  and  veneration  by  this  class  of  reflecting 
men — a  class  which  shares  largely  in  the  disposition  of  its  great  I 
head  Schleiermacher,  to  estabhsh  theology  upon  an  independent  \ 
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basis,  and  thereby  divorce  it  altogether  from  philosophy — it  is 
Jacobi ;  and  this,  principally  on  the  ground  of  his  earnest  re- 
ligious abhorrence  of  that  speculation  of  the  mere  understanding, 
which  under  the  name  of  philosophy,  has  so  invariably  ended  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  foundations  of  Ethics  and  Religion. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  point  of  Coleridge's  rela- 
tion to  Schelling,  because  we  believe  it  to  be  the  fact  that  the 
philosophic  system  which  he  finally  adopted,  and  which  is  the 
prominent  one  in  these  volumes,  is  irreconcilable  with  the  system 
of  Identity,  and  if  so,  that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the 
fact  be  known  and  acknowledged.  Moreover  the  establishment 
of  the  position  we  have  taken,  acquires  some  additional  interest, 
in  relation  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism  which  has  of  late  been 
frequently  urged.  This  charge  becomes  of  little  importance,  so  far 
as  the  question  of  Coleridge's  original  power  as  a  philosopher  is 
concerned,  so  soon  as  it  appears  that  this  reception  of  the  views 
of  Schelling,  was  only  one  feature  in  the  temporary  pantheistic 
stage  of  his  mental  history,  and  of  still  less  importance,  when  it 
is  further  considered,  that  Schelling  himself  is  entitled  to  but 
small  credit  on  the  score  of  absolute  invention ; — ^the  philosophy 
of  Spinoza  being  "  the  rock  and  the  quarry,"  on  and  out  of  which 
the  whole  system  of  Identity  was  constructbd.  Indeed,  in  leaving 
this  system,  Coleridge  has  been  imitated  by  Schelling  himself,  if, 
as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  the  later  system  of  this  philosopher 
is  a  renunciation  of  his  earlier,  and  not  a  mere  development  of 
it.  How  far  either  of  these  two  minds  possessed  that  highest, 
and  most  truly  original,  philosophic  power — the  power  of  forming 
an  era  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  by  carrying  the  philosophic 
mind  onward  through  another  stadium  in  its  nornwl  course  and 
development — ^remains  yet  to  be  seen.  This  point  can  not  be 
settled  until  the  publication  of  the  Logosophia  of  Coleridge,  and 
the  recent  system  of  Schelling. 

The  influence,  however,  of  this  pantheistic  system  upon 
Coleridge,  was  for  a  time  undoubtedly  great,  harmonizing 
as  it  did  with  the  imaginative  side  of  his  nature,  and  promis- 
ing, as  it  always  has  done,  to  reduce  all  knowledge  to  a  unity — 
that  promise  always  so  impressive  and  fascinating  for  the  hu- 
man intellect,  and  which  moreover  addresses,  though  in  this  in- 
stance by  a  false  method,  one  of  the  necessary  and  organic 
^i^^ts  rf  wwwtt  itself.    Besides  the  disquisition  in  the  Biographia 
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LUerartat  there  are  statements  respecting  the  mutual  relations 
of  Nature  and  the  Mind  of  man,  and  trains  of  reflection,  here  and 
there  in  these  volumes,*  which  spring,  as  it  seems  to  us,  from 
the  pantheistic  intuition,  and  which,  run  out  to  their  legitimate 
consequences,  would  end  in  a  mere  NaturaHsm,  of  which  all 
Coleridge's  more  matured,  and  more  strictly  scientific  views  are 
a  profound  and  powerful  refutation,  and  against  which,  his  own 
moral  and  spiritual  consciousness,  certainly  for  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life,  was  one  loud  and  solemn  protest. 

In  this  connection,  also,  it  may  be  proper  to  speak  of  the  ob- 
jection made  to  the  system  of  Kant  himself,  that  it  is  essentially 
skeptical.  This  objection  is  founded  upon  the  fact,  that  the  Criti- 
cal philosophy  denies  the  possibility,  within  a  certain  sphere,  of 
an  absolute  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  human  mind,  because 
its  knowledge  is  conformed  to  forms  and  modes  of  cognition,  that 
pertain  to  the  himian  understanding,  and  are  pecuHar  to  it.  The 
thing  in  itself  ib  not  known,  but  only  the  thing  as  it  appears  to 
the  finite  intelligence.  An  absolute  knowledge,  true  intrinsically, 
and  irrespective  of  the  subjective  laws  of  human  intelligence,  is 
therefore  impossible  within  this  sphere. 

If  this  theory  were  to  be  extended  over  the  whole  domain  of 
knowledge.  Spiritual  as  well  as  Natural,  it  is  plain  that  it  would 
end  in  universal  skepticism.  If  for  instance  the  knowledge  which 
the  human  mind  has  of  right  and  wrong,  of  its  own  freedom  and 
inunortality,  of  the  divine  attributes  and  the  Dread  One  in  whom 
they  inhere,  is  no  real  and  absolute  knowledge,  but  is  merely 
subjective,  the  foundations  ^  all  morals  and  religion  would  sink 
out  oi  sight  inmiediately,  and  the  human  mind  would  be  afloat 
upon  the  sea  of  doubt, 'conjecture,  and  denial.  This  was  the 
identical  skepticism  against  which  Socrates  and  Plato  waged  such 
serious  and  successful  war.  But  Kant,  as  it  seems  to  us,  by  his 
distinction  of  the  Speculative  and  Practical  reason,  intended  to 
confine,  and  actually  does  confine,  this  doctrine  of  a  subjective 
and  conditional  knowledge  to  the  sphere  of  the  Natural  and  the 
Sensuous.  Within  this  sphere  there  is  no  absolute  knowledge,  for 
the  good  reason  that  there  is  no  absolute  object  to  be  known. 
The  absolutely  and  necessarily  true,  is  not  within  the  domain 'X)f 
Nature,  but  above  it  altogether,  in  the  domain  of  Spiij^t.f     The 

»  See  Essaya  X.  and  XL  of  The  Friend,  Works,  II.  pp.  448-472. 
f  See  Cudworth*a  Immutable  Morali^  passim. 
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things  that  are  sensuous,  are  in  continual  dux,  and  even  in  re- 
gard to  the  immaterial  principles  beneath  them,  even  in  regard 
to  the  laws  of  Nature  themselves,  we  can  not  conceive  of  their  be- 
ing of  such  a  necessary  and  immutable  character,  as  we  can  not 
but  conceive  moral  and  spiritual  realities  to  be.  For  they  are 
creations,  and  as  such,  are  only  cue,  out  of  the  infinitely  various 
manners  in  which  the  divine  Mind  can  express  itself  in  a  mate- 
rial universe.  The  whole  domain  ol'  Nature  and  of  Matter  is  it- 
self but  a  means  to  an  end,  and  therefore  can  not,  like  the  do- 
main of  the  Spiritual,  which  is  an  end,  have  absolute  and  necessary 
characteristics,  and  thereibre  can  not  be  the  object  of  an  absolute 
knowledge.  All  this  domain  oi'  the  Conditional,  therefore,  legiti- . 
mately  comes  before  the  Understanding,  with  its  subjective  forms 
of  knowing. 

But  there  is  another  and  a  higher  realm  than  that  of  Nature , 
of  another  substance,  and  therefore  not  merely  a  higher  develop- 
ment of  the  Natural.  The  moral  and  Spiritual  world,  as  it  is  not 
subject,  in  its  functions  and  operations,  to  the  law  of  cause  and 
eflect,  but  is  the  sphere  of  ireedom,  so  it  is  not  cognizable  under 
the  forms  of  tlie  Understanding,  but  by  the  direct  intuitions  of 
Reason.  It  is  no  mere  afterthought  therefore,  as  has  been  charged, 
but  a  most  strictly  philosophic  procedure  in  the  system  of  Kant, 
by  which,  aflor  the  whole  domain  of  the  Natural  and  the  Condi- 
tional has  boon  legitimately  brought  within  the  ken  of  the  ration- 
alized Understanding,  the  domain  of  the  Spiritual  and  the  Abso- 
lute is  assigned  to  a  higher,  even  the  very  highest,  faculty  of  the 
soul,  as  the  proper  organ  and  inlet  tilviowledge  regarding  it.  It 
is  because  such  an  object  of  knowledge  as  God,  e.  g.,  can  not  be 
truly  known,  by  being  brought  within  the  hmitations  of  time  and 
space,  and  under  the  categories  of  quantity,  quality,  &c.  &c.,  that 
Kant  afiirmed  the  existence  of  a  power  in  man,  not  hampered  by 
these  forms  of  the  Understanding,  through  which  by  an  act  of 
direct  spiritual  contemplation,  this  highest  of  all  objects  is  knowm. 
Not/w%  and  completely  known,  as  some  have  falsely  asserted 
that  he  taught,  for  the  object  in  question  is  infinite,  and  reason  in 
man  is  finite ;  but  truly  and  absolutely  known  so  far  as  the 
cognition  does  extend.  Kant  never  claimed,  for  the  finite  reason 
oilman,  that  'plenitude  of  knowledge,  which  belongs  only  to  the 
infinite  reason,  but  he  did  affirm,  that 'so  far  as  the  reason  in  man 
does  have  any  knowledge  (fSGcodL^  and  of  spiritual  objects  gener- 
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ally,  it  has  an  absolute  and  reliable  knowledge.  God  is  not  thus, 
for  one  man's  reaison,  and  thus,  for  another  man's,  as  a  color  is 
thoB,  fi)r  the  sense  of  one  man,  and  thus,  for  the  sense  of  another ; 
but  so  far  as  His  infinite  fulness  is  known  by  the  finite  reason,  it 
is  known  as  it  really  is^  and  is  therefore  known  in  the  same  way 
by  all  rational  beings,  and  is  the  same  to  all.  The  same  is  true 
of  all  the  ideas  and  objects  of  the  Spiritual,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Natural  world.  In  the  former,  the  human  mind  has  an  ab- 
solute, i,  e.  unconditionally  true  knowledge,  so  far  as  it  has  any 
at  all  (for  there  may  be  no  development  of  reason,  and  no  use  of 
the  faculty  at  all),  while  in  the  latter,  its  knowledge  is  merely 
subjective  and  conditional.  Hence  the  prominence,  the  suprem- 
acy, assigned  in  Kant's  system  to  the  Moral  or  Practical  Reason. 
Tins  is  reason  in  its  highest  and  substantive  form,  and  no  deci- 
sions of  any  other  faculty  of  the  human  soul,  have  such  absolute 
authority  as  those  of  this  faculty.  It  stands  over  against  the 
moral  and  spiritual  world,  precisely  as  the  five  senses  stand  over 
against  the  world  of  sense,  and  there  is  the  same  immediateness 
of  knowledge,  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other.  In  the  phrase 
of  Jacobi,  reason,  i.  e.  the  Moral  Reason — ^is  the  sense  for  the 
supernatural,^  and  therefore  we  have  in  fact  the  same  kind  of 
evidence  for  the  reality  of  spiritual  objects,  that  we  have  for  that 
of  objects  of  sense — ^the  evidence  of  a  sense  ;  the  evidence  of  a 
direct  intuition. 

There  is  therefore  no  room  for  skepticism  on  this  system  within 
the  only  sphere  in  which  the  philosopher  and  the  theologian  have 
any  vital  interest  in  keeping^t  out — the  sphere  of  the  Moral  and 
Spiritual.  However  subjective  and  relative  may  be  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  Natural,  coming  to  us  as  it  does  through  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  understanding,  and  shaped  by  it,  into  conformity  with 
our  subjective  structure,  as  creatures  of  sense  and  time,  our 
knowledge  of  the  supernatural,  so  far  as  we  have  any  at  all,  is 
absolute  and  unconditional.  We  may  doubt  in  regard  to  the  real 
nature  of  matter,  but  we  can  not  doubt  in  regard  to  the  real  na- 
ture of  right  and  wrong.  We  may  grant  that  pur  knowledge  of 
an  object  of  sense  is  conditional,  and  not  absolutely  reliable,  but 
we  may  not  grant  that  our  knowledge  of  a  moral  attribute  df 
God,  is  conditional  and  not  absolutely  reliable.  The  skepticism 
of  the  hiunan  mind,  on  this  system,  is,  confined  to  the  lower  and 

*  y  on  den  gdttlichen  Dingtt'    Beilage  A. 
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less  important  sphere  of  Nature,  while  the  "  confidence  of  reason,** 
the  faith  that  is  insight,  and  the  insight  that  is  faith— can  exist 
only  in  relation  to  the  Moral  and  Spiritual  world  ;  only  in  rela- 
tion to  Moral  and  Spiritual  ohjects. 

Kant's  treatise  on  the  Practical  Reason  therefore,  though  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  subject — (it  being  that  Reason  which  is 
freest  from  the  complexity  of  logical  forms — )  not  so  artificially 
constructed  as  that  upon  the  Theoretic  Reason,  and  seemingly  oc- 
cupying a  humbler  place  in  his  general  system,  should  be  re- 
garded as  the  sincere  and  serious  expression  of  his  real  views 
upon  the  highest  form  of  reason,  and  upon  the  very  highest  themes 
of  reflection.  Certainly  no  one  can  peruse  those  lofty  and  enno- 
bling enunciations,  respecting  the  great  practical  ideas,  of  God, 
Freedom,  and  Immortality,  and  those  grand  and  swelling  senti- 
ments, regarding  the  nature  of  duty  and  the  moral  law,  that  are 
contained  in  this  treatise,  without  a  deep  conviction  that  this 
part  of  Kant's  system,  was  by  no  means  an  afterthought,  or  con- 
trivance to  save  himself  from  universal  skepticism.  If  the  cold 
and  passionless  intellect  of  the  sage  of  Konigsberg  ever  rises  into 
the  sphere  of  feeling,  and  ever  exhibits  any  thing  of  that  real  en- 
thusiasm, by  which  a  living  knowledge  is  always  accompanied 
and  manifested,  it  is  in  this,  the  most  practical  and  serious-toned 
of  all  his  productions.  And  if  it  is  objected,  as  it  has  been,  that 
this  knowledge  of  the  Spiritual  is  rather  a  belief,  than  a  knowl- 
edge, and  that  the  function  of  this  so-called  Practical  Reason,  is 
that  of  feeling,  rather  than  scientific  cognition,  the  objection  must 
be  acknowledged  to  have  force,  provided  that  that  only  is  scien- 
tific, which  is  the  result  of  logical  deductions,  and  that  alone  is 
knowledge,  which  comes  mediately  into  the  mind  by  processes  of 
comparison  and  generalization.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is 
proper  to  call  that,  knowledge,  which  by  virtue  of  its  immediate' 
ness  in  the  rational  consciousness,  is  a  most  original  and  intimate 
union  of  both  knowing  and  feeling,  of  both  reason  and  faith,  of 
both  the  scientific  and  the  moral,  then  the  knowledge  in  question 
is  the  absolutely  highest  of  all,  for  it  contains  the  elements  of 
both  varieties  of  knpwing,  and  is  the  most  essentially  scientific 
of  all,  because,  in  the  form  of  first  principles,  it  lies  at  the  foun- 
dation of  all  the  processes  of  logic,  and  aU  the  structures  of 
science. 

But  whatever  may  hav6flieen  the  relative  position  of  the  Prac- 
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tieal  Reason  and  its  correspondent  Ideas,  in  the  general  system  of 
Rant,  or  in  Kant's  own  mind,  no  reader  of  Coleridge  can  doubt 
that  for  him,  and  his  system,  this  form  of  Reason  and  these 
Ideas  are  paramount.  Coleridge  had  an  interest  in  developing 
this  part  of  philosophy,  and  establishing  an  absolute  validity  for 
the  decisions  of  the  moral  Reason  and  Conscience,  superadded  to 
that  which  actuated  Kant.  The  former  had  received  into  his 
soul  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity,  while  the  latter,  so  far 
as  we  have  had  the  means  of  judging,  stood  upon  the  position 
of  the  serious-minded  Deist,  and  was  impelled  to  the  defence  of 
the  foundations  of  Ethics  and  Natural  Religion,  by  no  other 
motives  than  such  as  actuated  minds  like  the  Emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury.  Coleridge  had  more 
than  a  merely  moral  interest  in  saving  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  Ethics  and  Religion  from  an  all-destroying  Skepticism, 
or  an  all-absorbing  Naturalism,  in  philosophy.  And  hence  the 
poritiveness  and  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  the  dogmatism, 
with  which  he  iterates  and  reiterates  his  affirmation  that  "  re- 
ligion as  both  the  comer-stone  and  the  key-stone  of  morality, 
must  have  a  moral  origin  :  so  far  at  least,  that  the  evidence  of 
its  doctrines  can  not,  like  the  truths  of  abstract  science,  be  wholly 
independent  of  the  Will."* 

Now  as  the  defender  and  interpreter  of  this  decidedly  and 
profoundly  theistic  system  of  philosophy,  we  regard  the  works 
of  Coleridge  as  of  great  and  growing  worth,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  educated  and  thinking  world.  It  is  not  to  be  disguised 
that  Pantheism  is  the  most  formidable  opponent  which  truth  has 
to  encounter  in  the  cultivated  and  reflecting  classes.  We  do  not 
here  allude  to  the  formal  reception  and  logical  defence  of  the 
system,  so  much  as  to  that  pantheistic  way  of  thinking,  which 
is  unconsciously  stealing  into  the  lighter  and  more  imaginative 
species  of  modem  literature,  and  from  them  is  passing  over  into 
the  principles  and  opinions  of  men  at  large.  This  popularized 
Naturalism — ^this  Naturalism  of  polite  literature  and  of  literary 
society — ^is  seen  in  the  lack  of  that  depth  and  strength  of  tone, 
and  that  heartiness  and  robustness  of  temper,  which  charac- 
terize  a  mind  into  which  the  personality  of  God,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  man,  cut  sharply,  and  which  does  not  cowardly 
shrink  from  a  severe  and  salutary  moral  consciousness.     There 

*  £iographia  literavio,  Works,  IlL  p.  297. 
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in  no  remedy  for  this  error  of  the  brain  and  of  the  heart,  but  in 
that  resolute  and  positive  affirmation  (worthy  of  the  name  of 
Virttie  wherever  found)  of  the  existence  of  a  distinction  in 
essence,  between  the  Natural  and  the  Spiritual,  with  its  implica- 
tion of  a  Supreme  and  Infinite  Spirit,  the  first  cause  and  last 
end  of  both  the  finitely  Spiritual,  and  the  Natural.  For  all 
philosophy,  false  as  well  as  true,  must  begin  with  an  affirmation 
—a  postulate  upon  which  all  else  rests,  and  which  is  itself  nn-. 
susceptible  of  proof,  because  it  is  the  ground  of  proof  for  all 
other  affirmations.  Pantheism  itself  starts  in  Dogmatism — starts 
with  postulating,  not  proving,  the  existence  of  its  one  only  Sub- 
stance. It  has  an  interest  in  so  doing.  The  evidence  of  this  its 
so-called  first  truth  "  is  not  altogether  independent  of  the  WiU,*' 
Hero  too,  the  voluntary  and  the  theoretic,  the  prsictical  and  the 
speculative,  are,  though  illegitimately,  in  one  act  of  the  under- 
standing. In  respect  therefore  to  the  logical  necessity — ^the  com- 
pulsory necessity — of  its  first  position,  we  see  not  the  advantage 
which  it  boasts  of  having,  over  a  Theism  which  does  not  pretend 
to  reject  all  aid  from  the  moral  side  of  the  human  soul,  or  to 
regard  nil  evidence  as  not  truly  scientific  and  absolute,  which  is 
not  of  the  nature  of  mathematical.  Since,  then,  there  must  be 
a  postulate  to  start  from,  in  either  or  any  case,  let  the  individual 
mind  imitate  that  justifiable  Positivity — ^that  rational  Dogmatism 
—of  the  general  human  mind  (which  the  soundly  philosophizing 
mind  only  repeats  with  a  fuller  and  distincter  consciousness  of 
the  moaning  and  contents  of  the  affirmation)  by  which  the  ab- 
solute existence  of  a  personal  supra-mundane  God,  is  affirmed. 
This  Being  styles  Himself  the  I  AM — ^the  self-affirmed  self-ex- 
istence ;  and  what  is  lefl  for  the  human  Reason  but  to  imitate 
this  positive  affirmation,  and  steadfastly  to  assert  that  "  HE  IS, 
and  is  the  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him." 

In  dnving  the  hesitating  mind  over  its  hesitancy,  and  urging 

jit  up  to  that  moral  resoluteness,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the 
most  rational  freedom,  whereby  it  takes  sides  with  the  instincts 
of  Reason  and  the  convictions  of  Conscience,  rather  than  with  the 
figments  and  fictions  of  the  speculative  Understanding  and  the 
immoral  deductions  from  them,  we  regard  these  volumes  of 
Coleridge  to  be  of  great  worth.  Apart  from  the  influence  of  the 
example  of  this  most  learned  and  most  contemplative  mind,  the 

'  doamesfl  and  profundity  with  which  the  doctrines  of  Theism  are 
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enunciated,  and  their  mutual  relation  and  dependence  explained, 
IB  admirably  fitted  to  propagate  the  living  process  of  insifrht  and 
of  faith  into  the  mind  of  the  student.     For  it  is  one  great  merit 
of  this  autjior,  that  when  his  views  are  once  mastered,  they  he- 
come  inward  and  germinant.     The  consciousness  of  the  teacher 
becomes  that  of  the  pupil.     "  You  may,"  he  says  with  perfect 
truth,  "  you  may  not  understand  my  system,  or  any  given  part  of 
it— or  by  a  determined  act  of  wilfubiess,  you  may,  even  without 
perceiving  a  ray  of  light,  reject  it,  in  anger  and  disgust.     But  this 
I  will  say — ^that  if  you  once  master  it,  or  any  part  of  it,  you  can 
not  hentate  to  acknowledge  it  as  the  truth.     You  can  not  he 
skeptical  about  it."*     And  we  appeal  with  confidence  to  those 
who  have  had  opportunities  for  observing,  whether  as  matter  of 
fact  those  minds,  and  especially  those  young  minds  (ever  most 
liable  to  be  misled  by  the  imposing  pretensions  of  a  false  and 
miscalled  spiritualism  in  philosophy)  who  have  once  come  fairly 
and  continuously  mider  the  influence  of  the  opinions  of  Coleridge, 
have  not  been,  not  only  shielded  from  error,  but  also,  fortified  in 
the  truth.     Are  those  who  have  been  educated  and  trained  in 
this  general  method  of  philosophizing,  liable  to  be  drawn  aside 
&onk  it  ?     Does  not  the  method  itself,  beget  and  nurture  a  deter- 
mined strength  of  philosophic  character,  which  obstinately  refuses 
to  receive  the  brilliant  and  specious  theories  that  are  continually 
arising  in  the  speculating  world  ? 

This  self-conscious  and  determined  spirit  in  the  recipient  of  the 
general  system  promulgated  by  Coleridge,  springs  naturally  from 
its  predominantly  moral  and  practical  character.  The  staple  and 
stuff  of  this  philosophy,  are  the  great  moral  Ideas,  and  the  facul- 
ties of  the  human  soul  most  honored  and  developed  by  it,  are  the 
moral  Reason,  the  Conscience,  and  the  Will.  The  purely  specu- 
lative materiel  of  philosophy,  is  made  to  hold  its  proper  subordi- 
nate place,  and  the  merely  speculative  and  dialectic  faculty,  is 
also  subordinated  along  with  it.  By  recognizing  the  absolute 
authority  of  Conscience,  not  only  within  the  domain  of  Religion 
but  also  of  Philosophy,  and  by  afiirming  that  the  Will  itself, 
being  the  inmost  centre  of  the  man,  and  ideally,  conjoint  and  one 
with.  Reason,  ouo;ht  npjLJa_8tBuad^ntirely_aloo£  while  by  a  com- 
pulsory logical  process,  the  first  truths  of  Philosophy  and  Religion 
are  attempted  to  be  forced  upon  the  mind,  with  the  same  passivity 

•  Table  Talk,  Works,  VL  pp.  619,  620. 
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and  indifference,  with  which  its  belief  of  abstract  axioms  is 
necessitated — ^by  regarding,  in  short,  the  moral  Reason  and  the 
Free- Will,  in  their  living  sjrnthesis,  as  the  dominant  faculty  and 
seat  of  authority  in  the  human  soul,  this  system  of  |)hilosophy 
not  only  secures  a  belief  in  the  truths  of  Theism,  bnt  at  the  same 
time  builds  up  and  strengthens  the  human  mind.  Mental  belief 
in  this  system,  has  the  element  of  Will  in  it.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Divine  existence  e.  g.  is  believed  not  merely  passively  and  from 
the  mere  mechanic  structure  of  the  intellect,  as  the  axioms  of 
Geometry  are,  but  to  a  certain  extent  by  free  self-determination. 
The  individual  believes  in  the  essential  diflerence  between  Bight 
and  Wrong,  partly  because  he  icill  believe  it,  and  not  because  it 
is  impossible  to  sophisticate  himself  into  the  disbehef  of  it.  On 
this  theory  man  becomes  responsible  for  his  belief,  even  in  respect 
to  the  first  principles  of  Morals  and  Religion,  and  thus  feels  all 
the  stimulation  of  a  free  and  therefore  hazardous  position. 

And  this  brings  us  back  again  to  the  intensely  theistic  charac- 
ter of  this  philosophy.  It  is  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  Personal 
and  the  Spiritual,  and  not  in  the  least  in  the  Impersonal  and  the 
Natural.  Drawing  iu  the  outset,  as  we  have  remarked  above,  a 
distinct  and  broad  line  between  these  two  realms,  it. keeps  them 
apart  from  each  other,  by  affirmijog  a  (Wffkre.nce.  in.  jggsgnce,  and 
steadfastly  resists  any,  and  every,  attempt  to  amalgamate  them. 
into  one  sole  substance.  The  doctrine  of  Creation,  and  not  of 
emanation  or  of  modification,  is  the  doctrine  by  which  it  con- 
structs its  theory  of  the  Universe,  and  the  doctrine  of  responsible 
self-determination  and  not  of  irresponsible  natural  development, 
is  the  doctrine  by  which  it  constructs  its  systems  of  Philosophy 
and  Religion. 

2.  In  th3  second  place,  we  think  that  this  author  is  worthy  of 
study,  for  his  general  method  of  Theologizing,  and  as  an  able 
defender  and  expounder  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  on  ground? 
of  reason  and  philosophy. 

In  treating  of  this  point,  we  shall  be  led  to  speak  of  Coleridge 
in  his  other  principal  character  of  a  Theologian.  In  regard  tc 
his  general  merits  under  this  head,  there  is,  both  in  this  countrj 
and  in  Great  Britain,  more  difference  of  opinion  than  in  regard  U ' 
his  general  merits  as  a  Philosopher.  We  are  inclined  to  the  be 
lief,  however,  that  there  is  a  growing  confidence  in  the  substan 
tial  orthodoxy  of  his  theological  opinions,  and  that  it  is  coming  \a 
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be  the  belief,  even  of  those  who  do  not  sympathize  with  his  phil- 
osophical opinions,  and  of  course  not,  therefore,  with  his  method 
of  imfi)lding  and  defending  the  truths  of  Christianity,  that  the 
name  of  Coleridge  deserves  to  he  associated  with  those  of  the 
great  English  Divines  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  that  his 
▼iews  do  not  differ  fundamentally  from  that  hody  of  Christian 
doctrine,  which  had  its  first  systematic  origin  in  the  head  and 
heart  of  Augustine.     We  are  ourselves  firm  in  the  helief,  that  the 
theology  of  Coleridge,  notwithstanding  variations  on  some  points, 
of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter,  and  which  we  are  hy  no  means 
disposed  to  regard  as  insignificant,  is  yet  heartily  and  fully  on  the 
Angustinian  side  of  that  controversy,  which  after  all,  makes  up 
the  pith  and  substance  of  dogmatic  church  history.     Even  in  re- 
lation to  the  difference  between  the  Calvinistic  and  Arminian 
schemes, — schemes  which,  though  essentially  the  same  with  the 
Augostinian  and  Pelagian,  yet  have  a  narrower  sweep,  and  there- 
fore allow  their  adherents  less  latitude  of  movement, — even  in 
relation  to  these  two  schemes,  respecting  which  there  is  such  a 
shrinking  in  the  English  clergy,  notwithstanding  the  strongly- 
pronounced  tone  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  from  a  clear  expres- 
sion of  opinion,  Coleridge  has  not  hesitated  to  say,  that  "  Calvin- 
ism (Archbishop  Leighton*s  for  example),  compared  with  Jeremy 
Taylor's  Arminianism,  is  as  Hie  lamb  in  the  wolfs  skin,  to  tho 
wolf  in  the  lamb's  skin  :  the  one  is  cruel  in  phrases,  the  other  in 
the  doctrine."* 

If  the  reader  will  peruse  the  Confession  of  Faith  drawn  up  by 
Coleridge,  as  far  back  as  1816,t  he  will  find  that  he  expresses 
his  solemn  belief  in  the  Personality  and  Tri-unity  of  God,  the  free 
and  guilty  Fall  of  man,  the  Redemption  of  man  by  the  incarna- 
tion and  death  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Regeneration  of  the 
hmnan  soul  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  if  he  will  further  peruse  the 
development  of  Coleridge's  views,  in  the  Aids  to  Reflection 
especially,  on  these  cardinal  doctrines  of  Christianity,  he  will  find 
that,  with  the  exception  of  that  part  of  the  subject  of  Redemption  i 
technically  denominated  Justification,  Coleridge  did  not  shrink 
from  the  most  thorough-going  statements.  No  divine — ^not  even 
Calvin  himself — ever  expressed  himself  more  decidedly  than  this 
author,  m  regard  to  such  points  as  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  the 
depth  and  totality  of  man's  apostasy,  and  the  utter  bondage  and 
♦  lit  Rem.,  Works,  V.  p.  200.  f  ^<^  ^°^'  Works,  V.  p.  16 
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helplessness  of  the  fallen  will :  and  the  mere  novice  in  theology 
knows  that  profound  and  thorough  views  of  Sin,  lie  at  the  founr 
dation  of  all  depth,  comprehensiveness,  and  correctness,  in  a 
general  theological  system. 

It  is  rare,  very  rare,  in  the  history  of  literature,  to  find  a  mind 
so  deeply  interested  in  the  pursuits  of  Philosophy  and  Poetry  as 
was  that  of  Coleridge,  at  the  same  time  deeply  and  increasingly 
interested  in  theological  studies  and  speculations  :  and  still  more 
rare  to  find  the  Philosopher  and  the  Poet  so  thoroughly  committed 
to  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures.  Compare 
Coleridge,  for  example,  with  his  learned  and  able  contemporary 
in  Philosophy,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  observe  the  wide  dif- 
ference between  the  two  men,  in  respect  to  the  relation  of  each 
to  the  so-called  Evangelical  system.  Compare  him  again  with  his 
contemporary  and  friend,  the  poet  Southey,  and  notice  the  same 
wide  difierence,  in  the  same  respect.  Neither  Mackintosh  nor 
Southey  seem  to  have  had  that  profound  and  living  consciousness 
of  the  truth  of  such  doctrines,  as  those  of  Sin  and  E^demption, 
which  imparts  so  much  of  the  theological  character  to  Coleridge, 
and  which  would  justify  his  being  placed  among  the  Divines  of 
England,  were  not  Theology,  in  this  as  in  too  many  other  in- 
stances, thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  less  noble  but  more  impos- 
ing departments  of  Philosophy  and  Poetry.  He  tells  us  that  he 
was  drawn  off  from  Poetry  by  the  study  of  Philosophy  ;  and  the 
account  we  gather  of  his  studies  and  reflections  during  the  last 
quarter  of  his  life,  shows  that  he  was  drawn  off — so  far  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  permits  this — from  Philosophy  itself  by  Theol- 
ogy i  or  rather  that  the  one  passed  over  into  the  other. 

'  Now  it  seems  to  us  that  this  mind,  having  received  such  a 
profound  discipline  in  Philosophy,  and  that  too  a  spiritual  and 
theistic  Philosophy,  and  being  led  both  by  its  original  tendency 
and  the  operation  of  Divine  Grace,  to  the  study  and  defence  of 
the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  on  grounds  of  reason,  is  emi- 
nently fitted  to  be  a  guide  and  aid  to  reflection  in  this  direction. 
We  do  not  recommend  Coleridge  to  the  student  as  the  author  of 
a  theological  system,  but  rather  as  the  defender  and  expounder 
of  a  general  method  of  inquiry  and  reflection  upon  theological 
doctrines,  in  the  highest  degree  fruitful  and  sound.  Indeed,  what 
we  have  said  of  Coleridge's  lack  of  systematizing  and  constructive 
ability  in  the  department  of  Philosophy,  applies  with  still  more 
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fcrce  to  him  as  a  Theologian.     The  longest  and  meet  contimioiu 
ttatements,  that  Coleridge  has  made  upon  the  doctrines  of  Ohris- 
tiaiiity,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Aids  to  Reflection,  and  yet  the 
general  character  of  this  the  most  elaborate  and  valuable  of  his 
pose  productions,  is  aphoristic.     The  aphoristic  method  is  obvi- 
oosly  not  the  best  by  which  to  convey  opinions  upon  so  intrinsi- 
cally systematic  and  systematized  themes  as  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity :  much  less  there£)re  can  this  method  be  employed 
Baocessfiilly,  in  constructii^  a  whole  theological  system.     Still  as 
an  aid  to  reflection,  as  inducing  a  general  style  of  thinking,  and 
maimer  of  unfolding  and  defending  truth,  this  method  has  some 
deci4ed  advantages  over  that  of  the  connected  treatise.    It  allows 
of  more  mental  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  and  fosters  orig- 
mal  reflection  more,  than  a  work  finished  in  all  its  parts  and  de- 
taik    "  For,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  as  young  men,  when  they  knit 
and  shape  perfectly,  do  seldom  grow  to  a  further  stature,  so 
knowledge,  while  it  is  in  aphorisms  and  observations,  it  is  in 
growth ;  but  when  it  is  once  comprehended  in  exact  methods,  it 
fflay  perchance  be  further  poHshed  and  illustrated,  and  accommo- 
^ted  for  use  and  practice ;  but  it  increaseth  no  more  in  bulk  and 
substance."* 

We  regard  the  general  method  of  Theologizing  induced  by  the 
reflections  of  Coleridge  upon  theological  doctrines  as  eminently 
profound  and  comprehensive.  It  leads  the  student  to  prize  first 
of  all,  depth,  breadth,  and  certainty,  in  his  own  views,  in  this  de- 
partment of  knowledge.  It  does  this  by  teaching  as  its  first  and 
great  lesson,  that  "  the  scheme  of  Christianity  though  not  discov- 

*  Adyancement  of  Learning,  Book  L 

ConaoDant  with  this  are  the  following  remarks  of  Schleiermacher : — 
Denn  erinnert  euch  nur,  wie  wenige  von  denen.  welche  auf  einem  eigenen 
Wege  in  das  innre  der  Natur  und  des  Geistes  eingedrungen  sind  und  deren 
gegenseites  Verhaltnisz  undinnere  Harmonic  in  einem  eigenen  Lichte  aoge- 
schaut  und  dargestellt  haben,  wie  dennoeh  nur  wenige  yon  ihnen  gleich  ein 
System  ihres  £rkennen8  hingestellt,  sondern  vielmehr  fast  alle  in  einer  zarte- 
ren,  soUte  es  auch  sein  zerbrechlicheren,  Form  ihre  Entdeckkungen  mitgeth- 
eilt  haben.  Und  wenn  Ihr  dag^en  auf  die  S  jsteme  seht  in  alien  Schul<en ;  wie 
oft  diese  nicht  anders  sind  als  der  Sitz  und  die  Pflanzstatte  des  todten 
Boehstabens,  well  namlich  mit  seltenen  Ausnahmen,  der  selbstbildende 
Geiat  der  hohfln  Betrachtung  »u  fluchtig  ist  und  zu  frei  fiir  die  strengen 
Formen.  Heden  Uther  die  JReligioti.    ErsU  Rede 
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erable  by  human  reason,  is  yet  in  accordance  with  it,"*  and  that 
all  reflection  upon  the  truths  of  Scripture  ought  therefore  to  carry 
the  mind  down  into  deeper  and  deeper  depths  of  its  own  being, 
and  result  in  the  most  absolute  and  unassailable  conviction  that* 
Divine  Revelation  is  likewise  Divine  Reason.     The  inflaence  of 
Coleridge's  speculations  is  to  produce  and  establish  the  belief 
that  there  is  no  inward  and  necessary  contradiction  between  Faith 
and  Reason,  but  that  when  both  are  traced  to  their  ultimate  and 
central  unity,  Faith,  in  the  phrase  of  Heinroth,t  will  be  seen  to 
be  undeveloped  and  unconscious  Reason,  and  Reason  again,  this 
same  Faith,  developed,  self-conscious,  and  self-intelligent :  in  other 
words,  that  when  the  believer  shall  have  been  raised  by  the  high- 
est grade  of  Christian  consciousness  to  the  highest  grade  of  Chris- 
tian knowledge,  he  will  see  that  the  unquestioning  and  childlike 
docility  with  which  he  trusted  and  rested  in  the  triiths  and  mys- 
teries of  Christianity,  was  the  most  rational  of  all  mental  acts, 
and  the  most  philosophic  of  all  mental  processes.     That  this 
absolute  consciousness   can   be   perfectly  reached,  even  by  the 
most  profound  and  holiest  soul  while  in  the  flesh,  we  for  one 
deny ;  for  the  same  reason  that,  within  the  sphere  of  life  and 
practice,  we  deny  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  perfection  here  on 
earth.     But  that  this  knowledge,  this  insight  into  the  identity 
of  the  revelation  of  God,  with  the  reason  of  God,  is  a  reality,  and 
may  be  striven  after,  and  that  in  its  perfect  completeness  it  will 
be  attained  by  the  human  spirit  when  it  has  ceased  to  see  through 
a  glass  darkly,  has  been  the  steadfast  belief  of  the  holy  and  the 
wise,  in  aU  ages  of  the  Christian  church.     There  is  a  point,  a 
final  centre,  where  faith  and  insight  meet,  even  in  regard  to  the 
mysteries  of  Christianity,  and  to  this  point  the  earnest  straining 
eye  of  Christian  speculation,  has  in  all  ages  steadily  turned.    This 
point  is  at  once  the  mysterious  power  that  attracts,  and  the  goal 
where  the  whole  mighty  tendency  is  to  come  to  a  rest.     Only  on 
the  hypothesis  that  the  problem  is  not  in  its  own  nature  absurd 
and  insoluble,  but  that  by  a  legitimate  method.  Christian  Philos- 
ophy may  draw  nearer  and  nearer  its  solution,  even  here  in  space 
and  time,  can  we  account  for  the  existence  of  a  Christian  Theol- 
ogy at  all.     How  far  Coleridge  has  contributed  in  the  employ- 
ment of  this  method  to  the  scientific  statement  and  philosophical 
defence  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  generally  what  his 
*  Biographia  Literoria  sub  fine.  f  Anthropologic^  S.  219. 
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pofiitiTe  merits  are  in  respect  to  this  relation  of  Philosophy  to  Rer* 
elation,  is  a  question  to  which  we  would  devote  a  short  space. 

-In  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  The  Trinity,  upon  which  his 
thoughts  seem  to  have  centered  daring  his  latter  life,  the  position 
which  he  took,  that  this  doctrine,  though  mysterious  is  yet  rational, 
and  is  therefore  a  legitimate  ohject  of  investigation  for  a  rational 
mind,  at  first  sight  seems  to  extend  the  sphere  of  Christian  spec- 
Tilation  heyond  its  proper  Hmits.     For  the  last  two  centuries  it 
has  heen  customary  among  English  and  American  theologians  to 
receive  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  purely  on  the  ground  of  its  be- 
ing revealed  in  Scripture,  and  attempts  to  establish  its  rationality 
and  intrinsic  necessity,  have,  in  the  main,  been  deprecated.     It 
has  not  always  been  so.     In  some  ages  the  doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
nnity  of  the  Divine  Being,  was  the  battle-ground  of  the  church,  and 
^  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  Christian  mind  has  never 
reached  a  deeper  depth  in  metaphysical  philosophy,  than  that  to 
^ch  it  was  compelled  to  sink,  by  the  acute  objections  of  Arian- 
ttm  and  Sabellianism.    Let  any  one  thoughtfully  peruse  the  creeds 
that  had  their  origin  in  these  controversies,  and  see  with  what 
masterly  care  and  ability,  the  orthodox  mind,  in  spite  of  all  the 
imperfections  of  human  language,  strove  to  express  the  idea  with 
which  it  was  laboring,  so  as  to  avoid  the  Arian,  the  Sabellian 
and  Tritheistic  ideas  of  the  Divine  Nature,  and  then  ask  himself 
if  there  is  not  something  of  the  mental,  something  of  the  national, 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  by  virtue  of  which  it  becomes  a 
legitimate  object  of  contemplation  for  the  hiunan  mind,  and  to 
some  extent  a  guide  to  its  inquiry.     How  could  a  man  like  Atha- 
nasiuB,  for  example,  contend  so  earnestly,  and  with  such  truth  of 
counter-statement,  against  a  false  idea,  unless  he  had  the  true 
Idea  somewhat  clear  in  his  own  mind  to  contend  for.     And  if  it 
be  said  that  this  was  derived  from  the  bare  letter  of  the  Scrip- 
tores,  and  that  the  whole  controversy  between  the  contending 
parties  hinged  upon  the  citation  of  proof  texts,  the   question 
arises  : — ^how  came  Athanasius  to  see  such   a  diflerent  truth  in 
these  texts  from  that  which  his  opponents  saw  in  them  ?     Sup- 
pose a  transfer  of  consciousness — suppose  that  the  inward  convic- 
tions and  notions,  upon  the  subject  of  the   Trinity,  possessed  by 
Anns,  could  have  been  carried  over  into  the  mind  of  Athanasius, 
would  the  letter  of  these  proof-texts  have  contained  the  same 
spirit  or  meaning  for  him,  Uiat  they  actually  did  ?     For  it  must 
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be  recollected  that  the  Scriptures  do  not  furnish  ready-formed,  a 
systematic  and  scientific  statement  of  the  doctrine  in  question. 
How  then  came  the  orthodox  mind  to  derive  its  own  sharply-de- 
fined dogma  from  the  Scriptures,  and  the  heterodox  mind  its  own 
equally  sharply-defined  dogma  from  the  very  same  Scriptures,  un- 
less each  brought  an  antecedent  interpreting  Idea  into  the  coor 
troversy  ?  We  do  not  by  any  means  suppose  that  this  orthodox 
Idea  of  the  Trinity,  sprang  up  in  the  orthodox  mind  at  this  par- 
ticular instant  in  the  history  of  the  church,  and  entirely  inde- 
poiideut  of  the  Scriptures.  It  was  a  slow  formation,  and  had 
oomo  down  from  the  beginning,  as  the  joint  product  of  Scriptural 
tourhiug  and  rational  reflection,  but  was  brought  out,  by  this 
(M)n troversy,  into  a  greater  clearness  and  fulness  than  it  had  ever 
Ikflore  appeared  in,  outside  of  the  circle  of  inspired  minds.  But 
tiiut  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  now  an  Idea  in  the  mind 
of  the  church  t  and  therefore  contained  a  mental  element  by  virtue 
of  which,  it  was  a  legitimate  object  of  rational  contemplation,  and 
not  a  more  letter  upon  the  page  of  Scripture,  is  the  point  we 
wiithed  to  bring  out. 

Now  we  think  it  a  return  to  an  older  and  better  view  of  the 
subject,  and  not  a  mere  novelty,  that  Coleridge  was  disposed  to 
aflirnt.  that  whether  it  can  be  distinctly  and  fully  shown  or  not, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  a  rational  doctrine,  and  is  not,  there- 
\\m\  a  theme  altogether  forbidden  to  the  theologian  because  it 
ittnnds  iu  no  sort  of  relation  to  a  human  intelligence.  We  believe 
thnt  the  position,  taken  by  him  in  common  with  the  spiritual 
nrliool  of  theologians  iu  Germany,  between  whose  general  views 
in  theology,  and  thoso  of  Coleridge  there  is  much  affinity,  that 
thn  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  contains  the  only  adequate  and  final 
nnnwor  to  the  standing  objection  of  Pantheism  : — ^viz.  that  an  In- 
finite Hoing  can  not  be  personal,  because  all  personal  self-con- 
sciousnoHH  implies  limitation — is  a  valuable  one  for  both  Philoeo- 
])hy  and  Theology.  It  proposes  a  high  aim  for  both  of  these 
sciences,  and  provided  tlie  investigation  be  conducted  in  the  light 
of  Scripture  and  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  and  for  the  very 
purpose  of  destroying  the  pantheistic  conception  of  the  Deity,  into 
which  such  abstruse  and  recondite  speculation  we  confess  is  very 
apt  to  run,*  we  have  little  fear,  that  the  cause  of  true  philosophy 
and  religion  will  suffer  from  the  attempt.     Whether  the  attempt 

*  The  Trinity  of  Hegel  is  an  example, 
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be  snccessM  or  not,  surely  it  is  honoring  Divine  Revelation,  and 
that  body  of  systematic  knowledge  which  has  sprung  up  out  of 
H,  to  affirm  with  Julius  Mailer,  that  "  the  Christian  Religion  as 
it  lies  in  the  Neiw  Testament,  contains  the  fundamental  elements 
rfa  perfect  system  of  philosophy  in  itself — that  there  can  not  he 
a  real  reconciliation  between  Philosophy  and  Christianity,  if  such 
noonciliation  must  come  in  from  without,  and  that  such  a  recon- 
ciliation is  possible  only  as  it  is  merely  an  unfolding  of  that  which 
is  already  contained  by  implication  in  Christianity  :  and  hence 
that  it  must  be  possible  to  find,  from  the  immediate  contents  of 
the  Christian  Religion,  as  its  metaphysical  complement,  tdtimate 
and  absolutely  scientific  statements  relative  to  the  existence  of 
God  and  the  world,  and  their  mutual  relations,  in  such  way  as 
that  they  shall  of  themselves  constitute  a  system  of  Christian 
PhikBophy."* 

Furthermore,  "whether  the  attempt  to  construct  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  philosophically,  succeed  or  not,  the  mere  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  grounded  in  reason,  and  the  necessity  of  the 
Divine  Nature,  cuts  the  root  of  the  doctrine  of  a  merely  modal 
Trinity:    a    heresy  which  was   revived   by   the   contemplative 
Schleiermacher.     If  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  has  a  rational  ne- 
cessity, i.  c.  a  necessity  in  the  Divine  Essence  itself — if  God,  in 
order  to  be  personal  and  self-conscious  ^  and  not  merely  that  He 
may  manifest  Himself,  must  be  Triune— then  it  follows  that  a 
mere  Trinity  of  manifestation,  whatever  it  may  do  for  other  be- 
ings than  the  Deity,  leaves  the  Deity  himself  destitute  of  self-con- 
sciousness.    The  position  of  the  Christian  Theology  is,  that  irre- 
PiKJCtive  of  His  manifestation  in  the  universe,  antecedent  to  the 
Creation,  and  in  the  solitude  of  His  own  eternity,  God  is  person- 
ally self-conscious  and  therefore  Triune — absolutely  self-sufficient 
and  therefore  needing  to  undergo  no  process  of  development  and 
manifestation,  in  order  to^absolute  plenitude  and  perfection  of 
existence.     By  affirming  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  an 
absolutely  rational  and    necessary   one,  because  the    Trinity  is 
CTouiided  in  the  Divine  Essence,  the  doctrine  of  a  relative  and 
modal  Trinity  is  logically  precluded. 

^  far  as  concerns  the  speculations  themselves,  of  Coleridge, 
upon  this  doctrine,  he  undoubtedly  received  the  theological  state- 
DQent  of  it,  contained  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  as  the  truth,  and  en- 

*  Lehre  von  der  Sunde,  Bd.  i.  SS.  7,  8,  9. 
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deavored,  from  this  as  a  point  of  departure,  to  originate  a  correi- 
ponding  philosophical  determination  of  the  doctrine.     How  much 
he  has  actually  contributed  to  the  scientific  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem, each  reader  'will  decide  for  himself.     We  are  free  to  say  for 
ourselves,  that  we  think  Coleridge  committed  an  error  in  leaving 
the  scheme  of  the  Triad  for  that  of  the  Tetrad,  in  his  construction. 
The  s}'mbols  of  the  Church,  and  the  Christian  mind,  proceed 
upon  the  hypothesis  of  a  simple  Triad,  which  is  also  a  Monad, 
and  hence  teach  a  Trinity  in  Unity  and  a  Unity  in  Trinity.    Cole- 
ridge, on  the  other  hand,  proceeds  upon  the  scheme  of  the  Pa^an 
Trinity,  of  which  hints  are  to  be  found  in  Plato,  and  which  can 
be  traced  back  as  far  as  Pythagoras — ^the  scheme  namely  of  a 
Monad   logically  anterior  to,  and   other  than,  the  Triad — of  a 
Monad  which  originally  it  not  a  Triad,  but  becomes  one— where- 
by four  factors  are  introduced  into  the  problem.     The  error  in 
this  scheme  consists  in  this  its  assumption  of  an  aboriginal  Unity 
existing  primarily  by  itself,  and  in  the  order  of  nature,  before  a 
Trinity — of  a  ground  for  the  Trinity,  or,  in  Coleridge's  phrase,  a 
prothesis,  which  is  not  in  its  own  nature  either  triune  or  personal, 
but  is  merely  the  impersonal  base  from  which  the  Trinity  proper 
is  evolved.     In  this  way,  we  think,  a  process  of  development  i§ 
introduced  into  the  Godhead  which  is  incompatible  with  its  im- 
mutable perfection,  and  with  that  golden  position  of  the  schod- 
men   that  God  is  actus  purissimus   sine  uUa  potentialitate. 
There  is  no  latency  in  the  Divine  Being.     He  is  the  same  yes- 
terday, to-day,  and  forever.     We  think  we  see  in  this  scheme  of 
Coleridge,  the  influence  of  the  pantheistic  conception  of  potential- 
ity, instead  of  the  theistic  conception  of  self-completeness,  and 
that  if  he  had  taken  the  distinct  and  full  personality  of  the  finite 
spirit,  as  the  image  and  likeness  of  the  Infinite  Personality,  and 
having  steadfastly  contemplated  the  necessary  conditions  of  self- 
consciousness  in  man,  had  merely  freed  them  from  the  limitations 
of  the  Finite — of  time  and  degree — ^he  would  have  been  more 
successful,  certainly  more  continuous  and  progressive.     While  we 
say  this,  however,  we  are  far  firom  believing  that  Coleridge's 
practical  faith  as  a  Christian  in  the  Trinity,  was  in  the  least  af- 
fected by  this  tendency  to  modalism  in  his  speculative  construc- 
tion of  the  doctrine — a  modalism,  too,  which,  as  we  have  re- 
marked above,  is  logically,  and  ought  actually  to  have  been, 
precluded  by  the  position  which  he  heartily  adopted,  of  the  in- 
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tnnsic  rationality  and  necessity  of  the  doctrine.  Few  minds  in 
^e  whole  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  as  we  helieve,  have 
bad  more  awful  and  adoring  views  of  the  Triune  God,  or  have 
lowed  down  in  more  absolute  and  lowly  worship  before  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

The  reflections  of  Coleridge  upon  the  great  and  important 
doctrine  of  Sin,  we  regard  as  of  the  highest  worth  both  in  a 
practical   and   speculative    respect.      Indeed   a   profound    con- 
idougoess  of  Sin  in  the  heart,  and  a  correspondingly  profound 
tlieoiy  of  it  in  the  head,  are  fundamental  to  all  depth   and 
■OQBdness  of  view  in  the  general  domain  of  Theology.     Cole- 
ridge speaks  in  several  places  of  his  renunciation  of  Socinian- 
ian  and  reception  of  Trinitarianism  as  resulting  from  a  change 
i&  his  philosophical  opinions  :  of  a  Spiritual  Philosophy  as  the 
means  of  bringing  him  to  a  Spiritual  Religion.     Without  deny- 
U)g  the  co-operation  of  this  influence,  we  are  yet  inclined  to 
the  belief,  that  in  his  case,  as  in  that  of  Augustine  and  of  men  of 
&  strongly  contemplative  bent,  generally,  the  change  from  error 
to  frnth  had  its  first  and  deepest  source  in  that  profound  and  bit- 
ter experience  of  an  evil  nature,  which  every  child  of  Adam  must 
pis  tiirougHl)e^re  reaching  peace  of  soul,  and  which  more  than 
iny  other  experience,  carries  the  mind  down  into  the  depths  of 
Ittth  the  nature  of  man  and  of  God.     The  biographical  materials 
k  finrming  an  estimate  of  the  spirituality,  and  religious  experi- 
<&ee,  of  Coleridge,  are  exceedingly  meagre,  but  there  is  full  reason 
h  believing,  from  the  gushes  of  tender  devotional  feeling  that 
iMnrst  up  spontaneously,  and  with  the  utmost  uncbnsciousnesp,  on 
the  slightest  hint  or  occasion,^  that  a  most  profound  Christian 
experience  lay  warm  and  tremulous  under  the  whole  of  his  cul- 
tnre  and  character.     We  think  we  can  see  plainly  in  those  most 
touching  expressions  of  a  sense  of  bondage  which  sometimes  es- 
cape from  him,  that  Coleridge  in  common  with  the  wise  and 
the  holy  of  all  ages,  was  slowly  but  triumphantly  fighting  through 
that  great  fight  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  which,  far  more 
than  the  richness  of  a  merely  human  endowment,  is  the  secret 
Df  that  lofty  and  melancholy  interest  with  which,  even  if  person- 
ally  unacquainted   with   the   struggle,   every  truly  noble    and 
thoughtful  mind,  contemplates  the  lives  of  those  elect  spirits  whom 
Grod's  grace  has  chosen  as  its  distinguished  organs  of  manifestar 
•  See  Table  Talk,  Works,  VL  pp.  828  (Note),  827  (Note),  478  (Note),  627  ; 
nd  lit  Beia,  Works,  Y.  pp.  19-21,  868,  872,  290. 
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tion — ^that  unearthly  oontest  which,  more  than  all  else,  is  the 
secret  of  that  superior  charm,  which  sets  the   Confessions  of 
Augustine  as  high  ahove  the  Confessions  of  Rousseau,  as  the 
heavens  are  ahove  the  earth.     In  this  connection  we  believe  that 
the  opium-eating  of  Coleridge,  about  which  so  much  has  been 
said  in  a  pharisaic  spirit  by  those  who  had  small  if  any  knowl- 
edge of  that  publican-like  hiunility  and  lowly  self-despair  whkh 
is  the  heart  and  kernel  of  a  Christian,  as  distinguished  from  a 
merely  pagan  or  ethnic,  character,  was  the  occasion,  as  are  all 
evil  habits  in  the  regenerate  soul,  of  this  deep  and  continually 
deepening  religious  consciousness :  and  that  if  that  peculiarity, 
which  resulted  from  this  struggle  with  an  evil  habit,  were  to  \» 
taken  out  of  Coleridge's  experience  as  a  Christian,  it  would  lofle 
much  of  its  depth,  expanse,  and   true   elevation.     We  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  when  told,  *'  the  tale  of  his  long  and  pas- 
sionate struggle  with,  and  final  victory  over,  the  habit,  will  fonn 
one  of  the  brightest,  as  well  as  most  interesting  traits  of  the 
moral  and  religious  being  of  this  humble,  this  exalted.  Christian."* 
The  pious-minded  believer  who  finds  an  analogy  in  his  own  ex- 
perience to  this  struggle  with  the  relics  of  an  evil  nature,  and  the 
truly  philosophic  inquirer  who  traces  the  Christian  life  to  its  hid- 
den and  lowest  springs,  are  both  of  them  alike,  far  better  quali- 
fied to  be  judges  and  censors  over  such  a  firailty  and  sin,  as  the 
one  in  question,  than  those  moralists,  who  are  precluded,  as  of 
old,  firom  both  the  reception  and  the  apprehension  of  an  evan- 
gelical spirit,  by  their  self-righteousness,  and  whose  so-called  re- 
ligion is  that  merely  negative  thing,  which  owes  its  origin  not  to 
the  conflict  of  grace  with  sin,  but  to  an  excess  of  lymph  in  the 
blood. 

Coleridge's  view  of  Sin,  which  is  to  be  found  the  most  fiilly 
expressed  in  the  Aids  to  Reflection,  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  his  view  of  the  Will,  that  it  is  necessary  to  direct  attention 
to  the  nature  and  functions  of  this  important  faculty.  The  place 
which  the  Will  holds  in  his  system  of  philosophy  was  briefly  al- 
luded to  under  that  head.  As  the  Spiritual,  i.  e.  self-determined, 
principle  in  man,  it  stands  over  against  all  that  is  strictly  and 
merely  Natural  in  him,  in  the  sharpest  opposition.  In  the  idea 
and  plan' of  the  human  soul  it  was  intended  to  control  and  sub- 
ject to  its  own  rational  self-determination  all  the  functions  and 
•  a  N.  Ooleridge'a  Preface  to  the  Table  Talk,  Works,  Tt  p.  252. 
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Operations,  all  the  appetencies  and  tendencies  of  a  Nature  which, 
nnallied  with  such  a  higher  Spiritual  power,  would  be  as  irrespon- 
■Ue,  because  as  necessitated  in  its  development,  in  man,  as 
ve  find  it  to  be  in  the  brute.  All  radical  deterioration,  there- 
ixre,  in  the  human  soul,  must  begin  in  the  se(/*-determined  part 
of  it,  for  this  is  the  only  point  at  which  a  radical,  responsible 
diange  can  be  introduced,  and  from  which  it  can  evolve.  A 
mere  Nature,  as  in  the  case  of  irrational  and  irresponsible  exist- 
ences, is  not  capable  of  either  a  radical  deterioration  or  a  radical 
improvement.  It  must  develop  itself  in  the  main,  and  substan- 
tislly,  in  accordance  with  what  has  been  inlaid  in  it.  There  are, 
therefore,  in  the  world  of  Nature  as  distinguished  from  that  of 
fi^iiit,  no  radical  changes — ^no  terrible  catastrophes  like  the  fall 
of  the  Will,  no  glorious  recoveries  like  its  renovation.  There  is, 
and  wjost  be,  within  the  realm  of  the  strictly  Natural,  only  one 
miifi>rm  evolution,  in  one  continuous  and  endless  line,  because  the 
development  can  not,  by  a  free  act,  go  behind  itself,  and  alter  the 
basis  from  which  it  proceeds. 

Sin,  therefore,  as  involving  a  radical  change  in  the  character, 
development,  and-  history  of  the  human  soul  originates  in  the 
Will.  If  man  were  a  mere  creature  of  Nature,  his  development 
would  go  on  with  the  same  necessary  uniformity  with  which  a 
erystal  or  a  tree  is  built  up  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  Na- 
ture. But  he  is  also  a  Spiritual,  i.  e.  seZ/*-determined,  creature, 
and  hence  that  possibility  of  sinning  which  has  become  a  dread- 
fiil  actuality.  By  virtue  of  this  power,  man  is  capable  of  throw- 
ing himself  out  of  the  normal  line  of  development  prescribed  for 
him  by  his  Creator,  and  of  beginning  by  an  absolute  beginning, 
a  character,  a  course,  and  career,  the  precise  contrary  to  the  right 
and  ideal  one. 

Without  going  into  further  detail  in  regard  to  Sin  as  origina- 
ting within  the  sphere  of  freedom — a  point  upon  which  there  is  no 
controversy  among  those  who  hold  to  the  existence  of  Sin  at  all 

^we  wish  to  allude  as  concisely  as  possible  to  the  idea  of  the 

Will  itself  as  held  by  Coleridge,  and  as  it  is  found  generally,  we 
think,  in  the  Platonic  as  distinguished  from  the  Locke  Calvinism. 
For  the  doctrine  of  Sin  assumes  a  very  different  form,  and  is  ac- 
companied with  totally  different  results,  both  in  speculative  and 
practical  theology,  according  as  the  idea  of  the  Will  is  capacious, 
deep,  and  exhaustive,  or  the  contrary.     If  the  Will  is  regarded 
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as  merely  the  faculty  of  single  choices,  or  particular  yolitiong,  tht^ 
Siu  that  has  its  origin  in  it,  must  necessarily  he  atomic — a  m( 
series  of  single  and  isolated  acts,  or  in  the  technics  of  theologj^^ 
actual  and  conscious  transgressions.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  thft., 
Will  is  regarded  as  the  power  of  determining  the  whcle  soul,  and. 
the  soul  as  a  whole,  to  an  ultimate  end  of  living,  the  Sin  that  hu 
its  origin  in  it,  is  dynamic — an  immanent  process  or  state  of  tht 
Will,  having  the  unity,  depth,  and  totality  of  a  nature,  and  ia 
theological  phraseology,  is  an  evil  nature,  from  which  all  actual 
and  volitionary  transgressions  proceed.  This  distinction  between 
the  volitionary  and  the  voluntary  power — ^a  distinction  plainly 
marked  by  the  Latin  arbitrium  and  voluntas,  and  equally  plainly 
by  the  (rerman  Wtllkuhr  and  Wille — ^is  important,  not  only  in- 
trinsically, but,  in  order  to  an  apprehension  of  Coleridge's  view 
of  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  which  we  think  does  not  difier 
materially  from  that  of  Augustine  and  the  Reformers.  For  al- 
though Coleridge  insists  earnestly  and  at  length  upon  the  doctrine 
of  free  self-determination,  he  is  equally  earnest  and  decided  in 
affirming  the  absolute  bondage  and  helplessness  of  the  fallen 
human  Will.  According  to  him,  the  Will  is  capable  of  absolutely 
originating  its  states — ^its  holy  state  only  in  concurrence  with,  and 
aided  by,  the  One  Holy  Will  which  is  the  ground  and  support  of 
all  finite  holiness,  and  its  sinful  state  without  any  aid  or  concur^ 
rence,  on  the  part  of  the  Infinite  Will — ^but  when  the  evil  moral 
state  has  once  been  originated,  and  the  Will  has  once  responsibly 
formed  its  sinful  character  and  nature,  a  central  radical  change 
in  the  direction  and  tendency  of  this  faculty  is,  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  case,  then  out  of  its  power.  For  the  Will  is  not  the 
surface-faculty  of  single  volitions,  over  which  the  individual  has 
arbitrary  control,  but  that  central  and  inmost  active  principle, 
into  which  all  the  powers  of  knowing  and  feeling  are  grafted,  as 
into  the  very  core  and  substance  of  the  personality  itself.  So 
that  when  the  Will,  in  this  full  and  adequate  sense  of  the  word, 
puts  forth  its  self-movement,  it  takes  the  whole  soul  along  with 
it,  from  centre  to  circumference,  leaving  no  remainder  of  power 
in  reserve,  by  which  the  existing  direction  of  its  movement  can 
be  reversed.  The  fall  of  the  Will,  therefore,  though  a  firee  and 
self-moved  procedure,  brings  this  faculty  into  such  a  relation  to 
holiness,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  it  to  recover  itself  back 
into  its  primitive  state :  it  being  a  contradiction,  to  attribute  a 
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of  being  holy,  to  a  faculty,  the  whole  of  whoie  power  is 
thmdy  absorbed  in  an  unintermittent  determination  to  be  evil. 
Ue  Will  as  thns  conceiTed,  is  a  unit  and  a  unity,  and  having 
MM  fireely  set  itself  in  the  direction  of  evil,  it  thereby,  and  in 
&B  same  proportion,  becomes  powerless  in  respect  to  a  ccmtrary 
dboetion  :  not  because,  be  it  observed,  of  any  compulsion  from 
'Without,  but  because  of  the  obstinate  energy  and  overmastering 
aomentum  within.  It  is  ui  impossibility,  for  Satan  to  cast  out 
Bitan,  because  it  is  an  incompatibility. 

Coleridge,  in  short,  while  holding  to  the  doctrine  of  fi:ee  self- 
detennination  with  the  serious  earnestness  of  a  philosopher  who 
well  knew  the  vital  importance  of  it  in  a  system  of  Theism — the 
doetiine  of  responsible  and  personal  free-will  being  the  very  and 
only  corrosive  of  all  pantheistic  Naturalism — at  the  same  time 
igieed  with  the  oldest  and  soundest  theology  of  the  Chnstian 
Church,  in  not  affirming  the  existence  of  positive  and  efficient 
power  in  the  fallen  Will,  either  to  recover  itself,  or  to  maintain 
itself  in  holiness,  after  recovery.      "  The  difierence,"  he  says, 
"between  a Calvinist  and  a'Priestleyan  Materialist-Necessitarian 
cmusts  in  this  : — the  fi>rmer  not  only  believes  a  Will,  but  that  it 
is  equivalent  to  the  ego  ipse,  to  the  actual  self,  in  every  moral 
sgent ;  though  he  believes  that  in  human  nature,  it  is  an  en- 
'  dsved,  because  a  corrupt  Will.     In  denying  free-Will  to  the  un- 
i^g^nerate,  he  no  more  denies  Will,  than  in  asserting  the  poor 
Degroes  in  the  West  Indies  to  be  slaves,  I  deny  them  to  be  men. 
Sow  the  latter,  the  Priestleyan,  uses  the  word  Will — ^not  for  any 
distinct  correspondent  power,  but — for  the  mere  result  and  aggre- 
gate of  fibres,  motions,  and  sensations  ;  in  short  it  is  a  mere  gen- 
eric term  with  him,  just  as  when  we  say,  the  main  current  of  a 
river."*     In  fine  the  fallen  Will  in  relation  to  a  holy  state — in 
relation  to  the  "  new  heart'*  of  the  Scriptures — is  a  capability 
and  not  an  ability,  a  recipiency  and  not  a  self-sufficient  power, 
because  the  decided  and  positive  energy  of  the  faculty,  its  actual 
and  actuating  power,  is  entirely  enlisted  and  swallowed  up  in  the 
process  of  a  sinfid  self-determination.  This  sinful  self-determination, 
involving  the  whole  soul  into  itself,  and  implicating  all  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  inward  being  of  man,  with  itself,  constitutes  that  evil 
ground  and  nature  below  the  range  of  distinct  consciousness,  from 
♦  literary  Remains,  Worka,  V.  p.  448 ;  compare  also  Aids  to  Reflection ' 
nbnmwfit  on  Aphorism  x..  Works,  L  pp.  271-291. 
VOL.  L  C 
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which  all  conscious  transgression  proceeds,  and  of  which  it  is  the 
phenomenal  manifestation.  In  this  way  Sin  b  seen  to  be  a  single 
indivisible  nature,  or  disposition,  and  not  merely  an  innumerable 
series  of  isolated  acts,  and  this  nature  again  is  seen  to  be  essential 
guilt,  because  as  originated  in  a  Will  and  by  a  Will,  it  is  self- 
originated  and  self-determined.  In  the  phrase  of  Coleridge  maa 
"  receives  a  nature  into  his  Will,  which  by  this  very  act  becomei 
a  corrupt  Will ;  and  vice  versa  this  Will  becomes  his  nature  and 
thus  a  corrupt  nature ;"  and  bearing  in  mind  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  Nature  and  Spirit,  the  reader  will  see  the  truth 
of  the  further  position  of  this  author,  **  that  a  nature  in  a  Will 
is  as  inconsistent  with  freedom,  as  free  choice  with  an  incapacity 
of  choosing  aught  but  evil ;  and  that  a  free  power  in  a  nature 
to  fulfil  a  law  above  nature  is  a  startling  paradox  to  the  reason."* 

Respecting  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin.  therefore,  we  thiols 
there  is  a  substantial  agreement  between  Coleridge  and  that  fonn 
of  doctrine  which  has  come  down  in  the  Christian  Church,  ai 
the  best  expression  of  both  the  Christian  experience  and  the 
Christian  reflection  upon  this  momentous  subject ;  and  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  a  profound  view  of  Sin  is  the  deep  and 
strong  soil  from  which  all  sound,  healthy,  and  healing  growths 
in  theological  speculation,  shoot  up.  Depth  and  truth  of  theory 
here,  is  the  very  best  preventive  of  errors  and  misconceptions 
elsewhere,  and  the  very  best  mitigation,  and  remedy  for  them,  if 
they  exist. 

We  have  thus  far  spoken  of  the  soundness  and  fruitfukiess  of 
Coleridge's  general  method  of  Theologizing  ;  of  his  profound  be- 
lief in  the  inward  harmony  of  Heason  and  Hevelation,  and  of 
that  instinctive  and  irresistible  desire,  which  he  shared  with  the 
profoundest  theologians  of  all  ages,  to  exhibit  and  establish  this 
harmony.  We  have  also  dwelt  upon  his  views  upon  the  fimda- 
mental  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  FaH  of  man,  selecting 
these  out  of  the  great  circle  of  Christian  doctrines,  because  they 
are  i^damental,  and  in  their  implication  contain  the  whole 
Christian  system.  It  is  impossible,  however,  within  the  space 
of  an  essay,  and  it  is  not  perhaps  desirable,  to  pursue  the  opinions 
of  this  author  through  the  whole  series  of  individual  doctrines, 
and  having,  as  we  think,  shown  his  substantial  agreement,  so  far 
*  Aids  to  ReflectioD,  Works,  L  p.  281  (Note).  See  also  Notes  on  Jeremy 
T^ykff*B  Unum  Neoessarium.    Literary  Remains,  Works,  Y.  p.  196. 
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M  the  general  type  and  character  of  his  Theology  is  concerned, 
vilh  the  Augustinian,  we  pass  now  to  a  brief  consideration  of 
lome  erroneous  and  defective  views  that  ding  to  it. 

Notwithstanding  Coleridge's  earnest  advocacy  of  the  doctrine 
oC  the  self-determining  power  of  the  human  Will,  whereby  the 
oiigin  of  Sin  is  taken  out  of  the  course  of  Nature  and  merely 
Natural  processes,  and  brought  within  the  sphere  of  freedom  and 
amenability  to  justice,  we  think  that  the  idea  of  Guilt,  though 
liy  no  means  denied,  or  unrecognized,  either  in  his  personal  expe- 
lience  or  his  speculations,  was  not  sufficiently  deep,  clear,  and 
impressive,  for  him.  Sin,  for  him,  as  for  many  contemplative 
nundB  in  the  Christian  Church — as  it  was  for  Origen  in  the  early 
Chinch,  for  the  Mystical  Theology  of  the  Middle  Ages,  &r  the 
shod  of  Schleiermacher  at  the  present  time — ^was  too  dispropor- 
tionately the  corruption'  and  disharmony  of  the  human  soul,  and 
sot  sufficiently  its  guilt.  Now  the  strongest  motive  which  the 
Theologian,  as  distinguished  from  the  Philosopher,  has  for  main- 
taining the  doctrine  of  Free  Will,  is  to  find  an  adequate  and  ra- 
tiooal  ground  for  the  responsibility  and  criminality  of  the  human 
mqI  asfisdlen  and  corrupt.  He  is  not  so  anxious,  if  he  is  thought- 
fid  and  wise,  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  self-determination  in 
nftience  to  the  origin  of  holiness  (though  in  this  reference  the 
doetiine  is  important)  as  in  reference  to  the  origin  of  Sin' :  know- 
ing that  while  there  is  little  hazard  in  attributing  too  much  to 
the  Divine  agency,  in  the  production  of  moral  good,  there  is  the 
gieatest  of  hazard,  in  implicating  the  Deity  in  the  origin  of  moral 
eviL  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  so  determined  an  advocate 
of  the  doctrine  of  human  freedom  as  Coleridge  was,  should  have 
lot  only  seen  that  the  very  essence  of  Sin,  as  self-willed,  and 
thereby  distinguished  from  all  other  forms  of  evil,  consists  in  its 
ni4esert  and  penality,  and  that  therefore  its  first  and  most  im- 
portant relation  is  to  Law  and  Justice,  but  should  especially  have 
aUowed  this  view  to  have  moulded  and  shaped  in  a  proper  de- 
giee  his  theory  of  Redemption.  But  the  scheme  which  Coleridge ' 
presents  in  the  Aids  to  Reflection  is  defective  in  not  insisting  with 
enq[>ha8i8  upon  the  truth,  that  as  the  essential  nature  of  sin  (by 
viitiie  of  which  it  is  difierent  in  kind  from  all  other  forms  of  evil, 
and  becomes,  strictly  speaking,  the  only  evil  per  se)  is  guilt,  so 
in  essential  element  in  any  remedial  plan  must  be  atonement  or 
iqiation.     The  correlate  to  guilt  is  atonement,  and  to  attempt 
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to  satisfy  those  specific  wants  of  the  sinful  soul,  which  spiing  ont 
of  remorse  of  conscience,  which  is  the  fdt  and  living  relation  of 
sin  to  law  and  justice,  hy  a  mere  provision  for  spiritual  sanctifi* 
cation,  however  needed  and  necessary  this  may  be,  in  its  own 
place,  must  be  like  the  attempt  to  satisfy  thirst  with  Ibod. 
Coleridge  was  repelled  from  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  atonemeiit, 
by  some  of  the  mech^ical  schemes  and  forms  under  which  it  hai 
been  exhibited,  but  if,  as  the  best  theology  of  the  church  hai 
generally  done,  he  had  looked  at  it  from  the  view-point  of  ths 
ctbsolute  nature  of  justice,  and  had  brought  it  under  the  oategoiy 
of  want  and  correlate — one  of  the  most  vital  of  all,  and  one  with 
which  Coleridge's  own  mind  was  thoroughly  fisuniliar — ^it  seeoil 
to  us  that  he  would  have  seen,  that  although  the  terms  ranmm 
fiVLdi  payment  of  a  debt,  when  applied  to  the  agency  of  the  Bo- 
deemer,  are  indeed  metaphorical,  the  term  sacrificial  eocpiatm% 
is  not.*  If  he  had  steadfastly  contemplated  the  subjectiw 
wants  of  the  human  soul,  while  filled  with  the  conaciousneH 
of  guilt,  and  before  that  sense  of  corruption  and  those  yeaii' 
ings  for  holiness  of  heart,  which  are  the  consequent  rather  than 
antecedent  of  regeneration,  have  sprung  up  in  it,  iind  then  had 
gone  still  farther  and  contemplated  «the  dread  objective  ground 
of  this  remorseful  and  guilty  conscience,  in  the  Divine  justice^ 
which  through  this  finite  medium,  reveals  itself  against  all 
unrighteousness,  he  would  have  seen  as  the  Augustinet,  the 
Anselms,  the  Calvins,  and  the  Howes  have  seen,  that  there  is  t 
rational  necessity  for  the  expiation  of  guilt — a  necessity  founded 
secondarily,  in  the  rational  nature  and  moral  wants  of  man,  and 
therefore  primarily,  in  the  nature  and  attributes  of  that  infinitely 
Holy  Being,  who  made  man  in  His  own  image  and  after  Hii 
own  likeness. 

*  See  Aidit  to  Re/lection,  Aph.  xix. :  Comment,  Works,  I.  pp.  806-321 
We  never  read  this  ardent  but  merely  analogical  argument  against  sahsti- 
tuted  peual  suffering  within  the  Spiritual  sphere  of  justice,  based  upon  tiie 
merely  Natural,  and  wholly  unjudicial,  relation  of  a  son  to  his  mother,  withr 
out  thinking  of  the  words  in  Wallenstein, 

"  O  thou  art  blind,  with  thy  deep-seeing  eyes," 

There  is  no  inward  and  real  analogy  between  the  two  spheres.  There  ean 
be  no  legitimate  arguing  from  a  sphere,  from  which  the  retributive  is  alto- 
gether excluded,  such  as  that  of  the  mother  and  child,  over  into  a  sphere 
in  which  the  retributive  is  the  sole  element,  such  as  that  of  Gk>d  the  jast^ 
and  man  the  guilty.    It  is  /lerdpaaic  hq  dXko  ykvo^. 
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Mofreorer,  in  taking  tbe  position  wbich  be  does — ^viz.,  that  the 
nal  and  aheolnte  relation  of  the  Passion  of  the  Redeemer  to  the 
IHvine  attributes,  is  a  mystery,  in  such  sense  that  nothing  can  be 
affirmed  concerning  it,  that  can  be  intelligible  to  the  human  in- 
tellect, or  edifying  to  the  human  heart  (for  this  is  said,  when  it 
is  laid  that  the  subjectiYe  consequences  in  the  redeemed,  are  all 
that  can  be  known  upon  the  subject),  Coleridge  stands  in  re- 
markable inconsistency  with  himself.     We  have  seen  that  even 
the  Trinity   was  not  by  him  regarded   as  a  mystery,  in  this 
modem,  but  really  improper,  sense,  of  standing  in  no  sort  of  re- 
kticm  to  a  rational  intelligence ;  in  this  sense  of  containing  no 
element  of  the  rational  and  mental,  upon  which  the  human  mind 
ean  seize  as  a  point  of  union  and  communion.     And  yet  one 
iriiole  side  of  the  work  of  Hedemption — ^that  side  too  which  stands 
in  the  very  closest  connection  with  the  deepest  and  most  awful 
Mttse  in  the  human  soul — ^the  sense  of  guilt — and  ministers  to 
the  deepest  and  most  awful  craving  that  ever  emerges  into  the 
horizon  of  consciousness — ^the  craving  for  a  deliverance  from  guilt 
on  real  groundi,  i,  e.  on  grounds  of  justice :  (a  craving  that  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  system  of  sacrifices.  Pagan  as  well  as 
Jewish,  and  is  both  their  rational  justification  and  explanation)— 
this  whole  side  of  the  work  of  Redemption  is  thrown  utterly  out 
oC  and  beyond  the  range  of  the  human  mind,  so  that  although 
its  consequences  in  the  redeemed  may  be  known,  its  own  inward 
nature — the  ground  and  origin  of  these  very  consequences — ^is  as 
utterly  unknown   and  unknowable    as   that   of  a  "  gorgon   ot 
chimera  dire  !"     But  aside  from  this  inconsistency  it  is  a  fatal 
objection  to  this  theory,  that  these  consequences  themselves — this 
Christian  peace  of  conscience  and  sense  of  reconciliation  with  a 
Holy  Lawgiver— can  not  come  into  existence  through  such  an  ig- 
ncnrant  and  blind  faith  as  the  soul  is  shut  up  to  on  this  scheme. 
Such  effects  can  not  proceed  firom  such  a  cause.     Here,  if  any- 
where in  the  whole  field  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  there 
must  be  the  union  of  faith  with  insight.     There  must  be  some 
knowledge  of  the  purpose  and  purport  of  the  death  of  the  Son 
of  God — some  knowledge  of  the  inward  and  real  relation  which 
the  tubetituted  sufferings  of  Christ  sustain  to  divine  justice — ^before 
the  guilt-stricken  spirit  looking  about  instinctively,  but  despair^ 
ingly,  finr  an  atonement  of  guilt,  can  confidently  and  calmly  rest 
in  them  for  purposes  of  justification.     At  the  very  least  their  in- 
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trinsic  adaptation  to  the  end  proposed  and  desired — their  ad^- 
qtuicy — must  he  recognized  hy  the  mind,  and  what  is  such  recog* 
nition  hut  a  species  and  a  grade  of  knowledge  respecting  their 
nature,  fitness  and  rational  necessity  ?  The  faith  of  the  common 
Christian  contains  the  rationale  of  the  doctrine  of  Atonement,  finr 
the  origin  and  existence  of  this  faith  itself,  is  explicahle  only  on 
the  hypothesis  that  liiere  is  reason  in  the  doctrine  ;  and  if  it  is 
rational  it  is  apprehensible. 

While,  however,  we  are  noticing  this  defect  in  Coleridge's 
statement  of  the  doctrine  of  Redemption,  it  ought  at  the  same  time 
to  be  observed,  that  he  was  not  impelled  to  the  view  he  took,  by 
a  morbid  and  feeble  moral  sentiment,  or  from  any  disposition  to 
merge  all  the  Divine  attributes  into  an  irrational  and  blind  Be- 
nevolence. It  was  an  intellectual,  more  than  a  moral  defect, 
with  him,  for  when  he  is  himiself  opposing  Socinianism — and  few 
minds  have  been  more  heartily  opposed  to  it  than  his — ^we  find 
him  employing  the  very  same  objections  to  a  scheme  of  salvation 
that  makes  no  provision  for  the  guilt  of  man  and  the  Justice  of 
God,  which  the  orthodox  mind  has  urged  in  all  ages.  "  Socini- 
anism,*' he  says,  *'  is  not  a  religion,  but  a  theory,  and  that  too,  a 
very  pernicious,  or  a  very  unsatisfactory  theory.  Pernicious — (ot 
it  excludes  all  our  deep  and  awful  ideas  of  the  perfect  holiness  of 
God,  His  justice  and  His  mercy,  and  thereby  makes  the  voice  of 
conscience  a  delusion,  as  having  no  correspondent  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  legislator ;  regarding  God  as  merely  a  good-natured 
pleasure-giver,  so  happiness  is  produced,  indifferent  as  to  the 
means  : — ^unsatisfactory,  for  it  promises  forgiveness,  without  any 
solution  of  the  difficulty  of  the  compatibility  of  this^  with  the 
Justice  of  God."* 

In  other  places.t  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  him  expressing 
himself,  respecting  the  mi)re  mechanical  view  of  this  doctrine, 
with  an  impatience  and  rashness,  which  a  deeper,  calmer,  and 
more  truly  philosophic  insight  into  it,  would  have  precluded.  For 
he  who  has  meditated  profoundly  upon  the  Divine  Being,  and 
has  thoughtfully  asked  himself  the  question  : — Has  the  Deity  af- 
fections in  any  sense,  and  what  solid  meaning  have  such  terms  as 
Anger  and  Propitiation^  when  applied  to  Him  ? — ^will  not  be  in 
haste  to  condemn  even  the  most  inadequate  statement  upon  this 
"  abyssmal  subject,"  provided  he  sees  that  its  general  meaning 

*  Lit.  Rem.,  Works,  Y.  pp.  662,  668,  and  compare  Y.  pp.  447,  448. 
f  Lit.  Rem.,  Works,  Y.  p.  74,  e.  g. 
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and  purport  is  on  the  rigbt  side  of  the  great  oontroversy.  That 
C<deridge  had  not  speculatiYely  reached  the  hottom  of  this  doc 
trine,  and  acquired  a  view  of  it  as  profound  and  comprehensive 
u  that  of  Ansdtn,  e.  g.  in  his  Cur  Deics  homo  ?  or  as  that  to 
which  a  tract,  like  Ch^eh's,  on  the  absolute  nature  of  Divine 
Justice,  leads,  is  evident  from  the  irresolution  of  his  mind,  and 
tlie  unsteadiness  c^  his  attitude.*  In  fine,tis  we  remarked  at  the 
outset,  the  defect  in  Coleridge's  view  of  this  subject  is  traceable 
to  a  deficiency  in  his  theoretic  view  of  Sin  in  one  of  its  two  main 
ispects.  The  Idea  was  not  full.  And  perhaps  the  cause  of  this 
specnlatiTe  deficiency  was  a  practical  one  at  bottom.  Like  many 
other  contemplative  spirits,  Coleridge  came  into  Christianity 
gradua)ly>  and  not  through  a  violent  inward  crisis,  and  hence  his 
experimental  consciousness  of  Sin,  though  not  by  any  means  en- 
tirely lacking  the  element  of  remorse,  was  yet  predominantly  a 
emse  of  bondage  and  corruption.  We  doubt  not  that  Coleridge's 
exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  Redemption  (as  would  that  of  Schlei- 
ennaeher)  would  have  been  different  from  what  it  now  is,  by  a 
.  Tery  important  modification,  had  his  own  Christian  consciousness 
been  the  result  of  such  an  inward  conflict  with  Guilt,  as  Luther's 
was,  or  of  such  a  keen  insight  into  the  nature  of  Law  and  Jus- 
tice, as  CalSrin  had,  instead  of  being,  as  it  was,  the  result  of  a 
comparatively  quiet  transition  into  Christianity  and  growth 
therein ;  in  which  process  the  yearning  afler  holiness  and  pu- 
rity, instead  of  the  craving  afler  atonement  for  agonizing  Guilt  in 
the  conscience,  was  the  predominant,  though  not  sole,  feeling, 

In  respect  to  the  views  of  Coleridge  upon  the  subject  of  Inspi' 
ration,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  any  detail,  but  simply 
to  notice  the  defect  in  ,the  general  principle  adopted  by  him. 
This  principle,  to  state  it  in  a  word,  is  as  follows : — In  determining 
the  absolute  truth  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Objective 
generaUy,  is  subordinate  to  the  Subjective.  With  the  exception 
of  those  particular  cases,  in  which  the  Objective  Revelation  ex- 
plicitly claims  a  paramount  superiority  to  the  Subjective  Intelli- 
gence, by  asserting  a  direct  dictation  or  revelation  from  God,  the 

*  When  himself  attacking  Sodnianism,  Coleridge  employs  the  phraseol- 
ogy of  Che  CalvimBt,  and  seems  thereby  to  reserve  the  attacking  of  Calvin- 
iam  as  a  peeulium  of  his  own :  as  Johnson  allowed  no  one  to  abuse  Gk>ldsmith 
but  liim^lf  See  lit  Rem.,  passim,  and  observe  the  general  animw  of  tho 
noUa  oo  Jtrmny  Taylor,  and  on  A  Barrittef'i  Hinti, 
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foriQer  has  intrinsic  authority  or  validity,  only  so  far  as  it  aoquirm 
it  before  the  bar  of  the  individual  judgment.  The  Subjeetiire 
Reason,  with  the  exception  specified,  is  placed  first,  as  the  fixed 
and  absolute  norm  or  rule  to  which  the  Objective  Beason  is  to  be 
brought  up  and  conformed.  Now  the  strongest  objection  to  thk 
theory  of  Revelation  is  to  be  derived  from  the  principles  of  the 
philosophy  adopted,  as  we  have  endeavored  to  show,  by  Coleridge 
himself.  But  even  if  we  should  regard  him  as  an  adherent  of 
the  later  German  philosophy,  the  absolute  and  fixed  truth  would 
not  lie  in  the  Subject  alone,  but  in  the  identity  of  the  Subject 
and  the  Object — m  a  common  ground  that  contains  both  iacton.  . 
And  even  this  position  would  be  more  sound  and  less  objectiiHi- 
able  when  applied  to  the  mutual  relations  of  the  individual  mind 
and  Divine  Revelation  than  the  one  which  we  have  mentioiied 
above,  and  which  is  really  tenable  only  by  an  adherent  of  Fichte's 
system,  in  which  the  truth  is  laid  in  the  Subject  wholly.  Even 
on  the  principles  of  the  philosophy  of  Identity,  the  truth  would 
not  be  wholly  and  ultimately  in  the  Subjective,  nor  would  the 
Objective  Revelation  be  so  passively  exposed  to  the  fluctuations 
of  an  individual  consciousness,  because,  at  the  very  least,  there 
would  be  room  for  action  and  reaction,  of  correction  and  counter' 
correction. 

But  we  think  it  has  been  made  out,  that  Coleridge,  on  this 
point  of  the  relation  of  the  Subject  to  the  Object,    ultimately 
adopted  the  views  of  the  Critical  philosophy,  substantially  those 
of  all  theistic  systems,  which  explains  the  possibility  of  knowl- 
edge, by  a  preconformity  of  the  Subject  to  the  Object,  instead  of 
an  identity  of  substance  between  them.     On  this  system  there  is 
a  dualism  between  the  Object  and  the  Subject.     Of  the  two,  the 
former  is  the  unlimited  and  the  universal,  and  stands  over  against 
the  latter  as  the  limited  and  particular.      It  is  the  ObfectivCt 
therefore,  which  possesses  the  fixed  and  uniform  character  (in  this 
instance,  the  infallibility)  to  which  the  Subjective  comes  up  with 
its  pre-conformed  powers  of  apprehension,  and  the  function  of  the 
latter  consequently,  is  a  recipient  instead  of  an  originant  or  crea- 
tive one,  as  in  the  system  of  Fichte,  or  a  self-developing  one,  as  in 
the  system  of  Schelling  and  Hegel. 

We  are  aware  that  Coleridge  believed  that  the  Scriptures  are, 
as  matter  of  fact,  true  on  all  primary  points,  and  that  those 
Cbnstjan  doctrines  which  he,  in  common  with  the  Christian 
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CSiiuch,  regarded  as  vital  to  human  salvation,  are  all  plainly  re- 
TMled  in  them.  This  ought  to  be  noticed,  because  this  of  itself 
i^Murates  him  heaven-wide,  from  a  mere  Rationalist,  and  places 
kim  in  the  same  general  class  with  the  evangelical  school  of 
theologians  in  Grermany,  in  respect  to  this  doctrine  of  Inspiration. 
Still  we  regard  it  an  error  in  him,  and  in  them,  that  the  Canon 
is  not  contemplated  as  a  complete  whole  in  and  by  itself,  having 
a  common  origin  in  the  Divine  Mind,  in  such  sense,  that  as  a 
body  of  information  it  is  infallibly  correct  on  all  the  subjects  that 
come  within  its  scope  and  purpose.  There  must  be  truth  some- 
where,  in  regard  to  all,  even  the  most  unimportant  particulars 
of  history,  biography,  and  geography,  that  enter  into  the  subject 
matter  of  the  Sacred  Canon,  and  it  seems  to  us  altogether  the 
most  rational,  in  aocordi^ce  with  the  general  principle  enounced 
above,  to  presume  and  assume  that  it  lies  in  the  Canon  itself — 
in  the  outward  Revelation  considered  as  a  finished  whole,  and  an 
infallible  unit  and  unity.  These  secondary  matters  are  always  an 
important,  and  sometimes  vital,  parf**"  of  the  great  whole,  and  as 
they  are  so  integrated  into  the  solid  doctrinal  substance  of  the 
Scriptures,  that  they  can  not  be  taken  out  of  it,  any  more  than 
the  blue  veins  can  be  from  the  sohd  marble,  why  is  it  not  ra- 
tional to  beheve,  that  they  had  the  same  common  origin  with  the 
doetrines  and  fundamental  truths  themselves,  which  are  encrusted 
and  crystallized  in  them — ^in  other  words,  that  the  Divine  Mind, 
whether  as  positively  revealing,  or  inspiring,  or  superintending,  is 
the  ultimate  Author  of  the  whole  ?  There  are  but  two  objec- 
tions to  this  position.  The  first  is — ^that  the  inspired  writers  be- 
come thereby,  mere  amanuenses  and  automata.  This  objection 
has  no  force  for  one  who  believes  that  the  Divine  can,  and  does, 
dwell  and  work  in  the  Human,  in  the  most  real  and  absolute 
manner,   without  in  the  least   mutilating  or   suppressing  the 

*  In  9ome  instances  at  least,  A^wtal  part ;  bs  e.  g.  the  biographic  memoirs 
ot  the  Redeemer  by  the  Evangelists.  If  these  are  not  in&llible  as  history, 
then  the  whc^e  CSiristian  Beligion  instantaneoiii^y  disappears: — for  the 
Persooage  in  whom  it  centres  and  rests  can  not  be. proved  to  have  had  an 
ezisteDce  in  space  and  time,  and  the  forecasting  intimations  which  the 
human  soul  (of  a  Hato,  e.  ^.)  has  had  of  a  Redeemer  to  come,  would  not 
save  it  from  skepticism  and  despair.  Hence  the  four  gospels,  in  the  late 
eoDtest  between  Rationalism  and  Sopernaturaliam  in  Germany,  have  been 
tbt  hottest  part  of  the  hattlA-field. 
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Human,  and  ought  not  to  be  urged  by  one  who  believes  in  ike 
indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  regenerate  soul.     As  in  this 
instance,  the  Human  can  not  be  separated  from  the  Divine,  in 
the  individual  consciousness,  and  all  ''the  fruits  of  the  Spirit" 
seem  to  be  the  very  spontaneity  of  the  human  soul  itself)  so  in  the 
instance  of  the  origination  of  the  body  of  Holy  Writ,  while  all, 
even  the  minutest,  parts  have  the  flexibility,  freshness,  and  natu- 
ralness of  purely  human  productions,  there  is  yet  in  and  through 
them  all,  the  unerring  agency  of  the  Supreme  Mind.     In  other 
words,  the  Supreme  Intelligence  is  the  organizing  principle  of 
that  outstanding  body  of  information  which  is  called  the  ]Kble, 
and  working  like  any  other  organizing  principle,  tpith  thorough- 
nesSy  produces  a  whole,  that  is  characterized  by  its  own  chane- 
teristic — ^perfection  of  knowledge — evei^  as  life  in  the  natural 
world  difiuses  itself  and  produces  all  the  characteristic  marks  ci 
life,  out  to  the  rim  of  the  tiniest  leaf.     The  second  objection,  and 
a  fatal  one,  if  it  can  be  maintained,  is — that  there  are  actus! 
errors  in  the  Scripftures,  on  points,  in  regard  to  which,  they  pro- 
fess to  teach  the  truth.    Let  this  be  shown,  if  it  can  be,  but  until 
it  has  been  shown,  without  possibility  of  contradiction,  the  Chris- 
tian mind  is  certainly  rational,  in  continuing  to  assume  and  affirm 
the  infallibility  of  the  Written  Word.     We  say  this  with  confi- 
dence, because  out  of  the  great  number  of  alleged  errors  and 
contradictions  that  have  been  urged  against  the  plenary  inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  there  is  not  a  single  one  established  as  such 
on  grounds  that  render  it  absurd  for  a  defender  of  the  doctrine  to 
take  the  opposite  side.     There  is  no  list  of  conceded  errors  in  the 
Scriptures.      There  are  many  difficulties  still   remaining,   we 
grant,  but  while  there  is  not  a  single  case  in  which  the  absolute 
and  unappealable  settlement  has  resulted  in  establishing  the  fact 
of  undoubted  error,  there  are  many  in  which  it  has  resulted  in 
favor  of  the  doctrine  of  plenary  inspiration.     No  one  acquainted 
with  the  results  of  the  severe  and  skeptical  criticism  to  which 
the  Canon  has  been  subjected  for  the  last  half-century  in  Ger- 
many, will  deny  that  the  number  of  apparent  contradictions  and 
errors  is  much  smaller  now,  than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  this 
period,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  series  is  diminishing.    And 
had  Coleridge  himself  kept  up  with  the  progress  of  Biblical  Crit- 
icism in  that  country  where  the  foundation  of  his  views  on  this 
subject  seems  to  have  been  laid,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  se^ 
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xeasons  fbr  rejeetiiig  some  erroneous  b3q)othe8es,  "whicli,  though 
exploded  in  the  land  of  their  birth,  clung  to  him  till  the  end  of 
his  life.  He  seems  in  regard  to  such  an  important  point,  as  the 
iBspiration  and  canonical  authority  of  the  ChristopcRdia*  in  both 
MatUiew*s  and  Luke's  gospels,  e.  g.  not  to  have  made  any  ad- 
vance upon  the  general  views  of  the  brilliant  but  superficial 
Eicfaom,  who  was  his  teacher  in  1799. 

This  whole  subject  of  Inspiration,  a  most  important,  and  a  most 
difficult  one,  in  some  respects,  turns  upon  the  true  relation  of  the 
Subjective  ta  the  Objective,  and  particularly  of  the  Human  to 
the  Divine  Reason.     We  can  not  but  regard  the  theory  of  In- 
8{»ration  set  forth  by  Coleridge,  in  common  with  that  spiritual 
school  of  theologians  in  Genmany,  which  is  destined  to  exert  a 
great,  and  we  believe,  on  the  whole,  salutary  influence  upon  the 
theology  of  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  for  some  time  to  come, 
as  in  direct  opposition  to  that  sober  and  rational  philosophy  which 
regards  the  Objective  as  fixed,  reliable,  and  absolute,  and  con- 
ceives of  the  Subjective  as  designed  to  receive  this  into  itself  with 
intelligence  and  freedom,  and  as  really  free  from  fluctuation  and 
error  only  so  far  as  it  partakes  of  the  fixedness  and  truth  of  the 
Objective.     The  finite  Reason  is  rather  a  recipiency  than  a  self- 
sabsistent  power,  according  to  Kant  and  Jacobi,  and  there  are 
passages  in  these  volumes  that  endorse  this.     The  Human  Mind 
,  is  rather  a  capacity,  than  a  self-sufficing  fulness  like  the  Divine 
Mind  ;  and  therefore  the  only  rational  attitude  of  the  Subjective 
Intelligence  towards  an  Objective  Revelation,  and  towards  all 
Revelation  of  the  Supreme  Reason,  is  that  of  intelligent  and  liv- 
ing recipiency.     The  Christian  consciousness  itself  can  not  safely 
be  left  to  its  own  independent  movement,  without  any  moulding 
and  modifying  influence  of  the  Written  Word.     The  outward, 
fixed,  and  self-included  Revelation,  must  go  down,  through  all  the 
ages  and  changes  of  the  Christian  experience  and  Christian  doc- 
trine, as  the  absolute  norm  by  which  the  whole  process  of  prac- 
tical and  speculative  development  is  to  be  protected  from  devia- 
tions to  the  right  hand  and  to  the  left.     The  Canon  is  to  steady 
and  solidify  that  hving  process  of  thinking  and  of  feeling  which  is 
embodied  and  manifested  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  keep  it 
fiKun  the  extremes  on  either  hand,  to  which  a  finite  mind  and  a 
prooesB  are  ever  liable.     Neither  the  praetical  nor  the 
*  lit  BwuHiis,  Works,  V.  pp.  76,  78,  79,  638. 
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BCiontific  form  of  a  particular  doctrine,  or  of  Christian  Theology 
generally,  may  be  sought  for  in  the  Christian  consciousness,  ex- 
cept as  it  has  been  rectified  and  purified  by  the  Scriptures — in 
this  Subjective,  except  as  it  has  been  rectified  from  its  errors,  and 
purified  from  its  .foreign  elements  by  the  conscious  reception 
into  itself  of  this  Objective,  which  is  absolutely  free  firom  both. 
There  would  be  more  weight  in  the  doctrine  of  the  authority  of 
the  finite  Reason,  and  the  Christian  consciousness,  than  there  now 
is,  if  all  the  processes  of  the  hiunan  sotd — even  the  regenerate 
human  soul — were  normal  processes.  But  he  has  studied  the 
history  of  even  Christian  Speculation,  to  Uttle  purpose,  who  has 
not  learned  from  it,  the  need  of  an  objective  and  fixed  authority 
for  ihefaMen  human  mind.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  thinking  of 
the  human  mind  has  never  been  nearer  the  central  line  of  truth, 
than  while  it  has  been  under  the  influence  and  guidance  of 
Christianity.  Christian  Philosophy  is  far  nearer  this  centre  than 
the  best  schools  of  merely  Pagan  philosophy.  And  yet  how  fluc- 
tuating has  been  the  movement,  and  what  constant  need  there 
has  been  of  an  absolute  standard  by  which  to  determine  and  cor- 
rect the  aberrations  of  the  human  mind  !  We  think  that  in  his 
strong  belief  that  Christianity  is  absolutely  rational,  and  in  his 
earnest  desire  to  exhibit  it  as  such,  Coleridge  was  led,  at  times 
certainly,  to  attribute  a  greater  power  of  origination  to  the  finite 
Reason  than  it  really  possesses,  and  to  forget  that  as  an  endow- 
ment superinduced,  and  not  as  the  whole  essence  of  the  finite 
mind.  Reason  in  man,  though  the  same  in  kind  with  the  Supreme 
Reason,  is  not  that  infinite  plenitude  of  Wisdom,  which  is  incom- 
municable to  a  created  Spirit. 

We  have  been  the  more  free  and  full,  in  speaking  of  the  views 
of  Coleridge  upon  the  two  topics  of  Vicarious  Atonement^  and 
Inspiration^  because  we  believe  that  the  defect  in  them  origi- 
nated not  so  much  from  a  moral  as  from  a  speculative  source. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the  manner  in  which  he  identifies 
himself  with  the  orthodox  feeling  and  view,  in  relation  to  the 
doctrine  of  Atonement,  when  himself  opposing  Socinianism,  and 
any  one,  who  will  carefully  peruse  the  expressions  of  reverence 
and  awe  for  the  Scriptures,  which  spontaneously  break  from  him, 
and  bear  in  mind  that  whatever  may  be  the  actual  influence, 
the  serious  and  solemn  purpose^  of  his  little  tract,  was  to 
strengthen  the  Bible  in  its  claims  uj^u  ti^ift  \raxsASL  \s£kxA<,  %&  \3aA 
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KHnce  of  religious  knowledge,  can  not  doubt  that  Coleridge  was  in- 
duced to  reject  the  common  theory  of  Inspiration  from  a  conviction 
that  it  really  defeated  its  own  end,  and  not  because  he  wished 
to  weaken  in  the  least,  the  belief  of  ^Christendom  in  the  Divine 
Orades.     While  therefore  we  have  distinctly  expressed  our  con- 
victions i^n  these  points,  we  wish  at  the  same  time  to  remind 
the  reader  that  these  defects,  though  important,  are  not  the  sub- 
stance and    staple  of  the  theological   opinions  of  this  author. 
Notwithstandiif^  a  partial  disagreement   with  the   Christian 
Mind  upon  these  subjects,  there  is  a  positive  and  profound  agree- 
ment with  it,  on  all  the  other  important  doctrines  of  Christianity ; 
and  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  a  fundamental  agreement 
with  such  a  body  of  truth  as  the  Christian  Religion,  a  basis  is 
laid  for  the  ultimate  correction  of  views  and  opinions  not  in  con- 
Mmance  with  it.     When  a  mind  has  once  received  into  itself  the 
nibstance  of  Christianity,  it  is  its  tendency,  to  deepen  and  widen 
its  oiirn  religious  consciousness,  and  in  this  process,  foreign  and 
contradictory  elements  are   finally  cast  out   of  it,  by  its  own 
saliency  and  vitality.     In  the  case  of  Coleridge,  it  should  more- 
over be  observed,  that  he  was  compelled  to  clear  himself  of  sys- 
tems of  philosophy  and  religion,  inimical  to  a  theistic  Philosophy 
and  a  spiritual  Christianity,  in  and  during  the  development  of 
bis  positive  and  final  opinions ;  and  hence,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  these  latter  should,  here  and  there,  exhibit  the 
vanishing  hues  of  the  former.     It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
some  particles  of  the  chaotic  slime  should  have  cleaved  to  him, 
compelled  as  he  was,  to  paw  himself  out  of  ground,  like  the  first 
lion.*  i^ 

We  have  now  as  briefly  as  possible,  touched  upon  the  leading 
points  in  the  Philosophy  and  Theology  of  Coleridge,  thereby  to 
show  what  .is  the  general  drifl  and  spirit  of  his  speculations  in 
these  two  highest  departments  of  knowledge.  We  have  not  been 
anxious  to  defend  this  Author  upon  each  and  every  one  of  the 
various  topics  on  which  he  has  given  the  world  his  thoughts,  be- 
lieving that  on  some  of  them  he  is  indefensible.     At  the  same 

•  *        *        *        *        now  half  appeared 

Th«  tawny  lion,  pawing  to  get  free 

ffis  hinder  parts ;  then  apringa,  as  broke  from  bonda,       

jiaJi»m/Ma<  abate  ilia  brindedmuM.        Par.  Loit«'^NTL 
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time  we  haye  expressed  a  decided  opmioB,  tbiat  in  retpect  gen- 
erally to  the  highest  problems  of  Fkiloaophy  and  Theology,  the 
opinions  of  Coleridge  are  every  way  worthy  of  being  elassed  with 
those  of  the  master  minds  of  the  race.  We  are  confident  that 
these  volnmes  contain,  after  subtracting  tibie  subtrahend,  a  body 
of  thought  upon  the  highest  Uiemes  of  reflection,  well  worthy 
of  the  study  of  every  mind  that  is  seeking  a  deep,  clear,  and  ex- 
panded development  of  itself  Into  the  great  variety  ef  philo- 
sophical theories,  and  the  great  diversity  in  the  wa*ys  and  methods 
of  thinking,  characteristic  of  this  age,  we  think  the  speculations 
of  Coleridge  deserve  to  be  cast,  and  believe  that  just  in  propor- 
tion as  they  are  thoroughly  apprehended,  and  thereby  enter 
vitally  into  the  thinking  world,  will  they  allay  the  furious  fer- 
mentation that  is  going  on,  and  introduce  unity,  order,  serenity, 
and  health,  into  the  mental  processes  of  the  times.  We  believe 
that  they  will  do  still  more  than  this.  We  believe  that  they 
will  help  to  fortify  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation  o(  edi^ated 
men,  in  that  Platonic  method  of  philosophizing,  which  has  come 
down  through  all  the  mutations  in  the  philosophic  world,  which 
has  survived  them  all,  which,  more  than  any  other  method,  has 
shown  an  affinity  with  Religion — ^natural  and  revealed — and 
which,  through  its  doctrine  of  seminal  and  germinant  Ideas,  has 
been  the  fertile  root  of  all  the  finest  growths  and  fimitage  of 
the  human  mind. 
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THIS  MAKKS,  THAT  WHATSOETKB  HERE  BEFALU»  % 

TOU  IN  THE  REGION  OF   TOUUSELF  REMAIN  ^ 
NEIGRB^RINO  ON   HEAVEN;    AND  THAT  NO  FO&EION  LAN1>. 

DANIEL. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 

This  corrected  Edition  of  the  Aids  to  Reflection  is  commended 
^  Christian  readers,  in  the  hope  and  the  trust  that  the  power 
^hich  the  hook  has  already  exercised  over  hundreds,  it  may,  by 
^od'g  furtherance,  hereafter  exercise  over  thousands.     No  age, 
^ce  Christianity  had  a  name,  has  more  pointedly  needed  the 
Rental  discipline  taught  in  this  work  than  that  in  which  we  now 
^^e ;  when,  in  the  Author's  own  words,  all  the  great  ideas  or 
ferities  of  religion  seem  in  danger  of  being  condensed  into  idols, 
°'  evaporated  into  metaphors.    "Between  the  encroachments,  on 
^e  one  hand,  of  those  who  so  magnify  means  that  they  practi- 
^y  impeach  the  supremacy  of  the  ends  which  those  means 
^ere  meant  to  subserve  ;  and  of  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who, 
^iigrossed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  great  Redemptive  Act, 
^hly  disregard  or  depreciate  the  appointed  ordinances  of  grace  ; 
"^between  those  who,  confounding  the  sensuous  Understanding, 
Varying  in  every  individual,  with   the  universal  Reason,  the 
image  of  God,  the  same  in  all  men,  inculcate  a  so-called  faith, 
iiaving  no  demonstrated  harmony  with  the  attributes  of  God,  or 
the  essential  laws  of  humanity,  and  being  sometimes  inconsistent 
with  both ;  and  those  again  who  requiring  a  logical  proof  of 
that  which,  though  not  contradicting,  does  in  its  very  kind,  tran- 
scend, our  reason,  virtually  deny  the  existence  of  true  faith  alto- 
gether ; — ^between  these  almost  equal  enemies  of  the  truth,  Cole- 
ridge,— ^in  all  his  works,  but  pre-eminently  in  this — ^has  kindled 
an  inextinguishable  beacon  of  warning  and  of  guidance.     In  so 
doing,  he  has  taken  his  stand  on  the  sure  word  of  Scripture,  and 
18  supported  by  the  authority  of  almost  every  one  of  our  great 
divines,  before  the   prevalence .  of  that  system   of  philosophy 
(Locke's),  which  no  ooninstent  reasoner  can  possibly  reconoiU 
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with  the  undoubted  meaning  of  the  Articles  and  Fonnularies  of 
the  English  Church  : — 

Jn  eatuague  valet^  eatuamque  juvantihuM  armti. 

The  Editor  had  intended  to  offer  to  the  reader  a  few  words 
by  way  of  introduction  to  some  of  the  leading  points  of  philoso- 
phy contained  in  this  Volume.  But  he  has  been  delighted  to 
find  the  work  already  done  to  his  hand,  in  a  manner  superior  to 
anything  he  could  have  hoped  to  accomplish  himself,  by  an  affec- 
tionate disciple  of^Coleridge  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  following  Essay  was  written  by  the  Rev.  James  Marsh, 
President  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  United  States  of  America, 
and  prefixed  by  him  to  his  Edition  of  the  Aids  to  Reflectioni 
published  at  Burlington  in  1829.  The  Editor  has  printed  this 
Essay  entire  ; — as  well  out  of  respect  for  its  author,  as  believing 
that  the  few  paragraphs  in  it,  having  a  more  special  reference  to 
the  state  of  opinion  in  America,  will  not  be  altogether  without 
an  interest  of  their  own  to  the  attentive  observers  of  the  pro- 
gress of  Truth  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

26£h  April,  1886. 


PRELIMINARY    ESSAY. 

BT  THE  BEY.  JAMES  MARSH.  D J). 

Whether  the  present  state  of  religious  feeling,  and  the  pre- 
^kiling  topics  of  theological  inquiry  among  us,  are  particularly 
^vorable  to  the  success  of  the  Work  herewith  offered  to  the 
^Uic  can  be  determined  only  by  the  result.     The  question, 
Wever.  has  not  been  left  unconsidered  ;  and  however  that  may 
K  it  is  not  a  woric,  the  value  of  which  depends  essentially  upon 
'^  relation  to  the  passing  controversies  of  the  day.     Unless  I 
^(istrost  my  own  feelings  and  convictions  altogether,  I  must  sup- 
pose, that  for  some,  I  hope  for  many,  minds,  it  will  have  a  deep 
^d  enduring  interest.     Of  those  classes,   for  whose  use   it  is 
tHore  especially  designated  in  the  Author's  Preface,  I  trust  there 
^  many  also  in  this  country,  who  will  justly  appreciate  the  ob- 
ject at  which  it  aims,  and  avail  themselves  of  its  instruction  and 
assistance.     I  could  wish  it  might  be  received,  by  all  who  con- 
cern themselves  in  religious  inquiries  and  instruction  especially, 
in  the  spirit  which  seems  to  me  to  have  animated  its  great  and 
admirable  author ;  and  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  to  all  of  every 
class,  who  shall  so  receive  it,  and  peruse  it  with  the  attention 
and  thoughtfulness,  which  it  demands  and  deserves,  it  will  be 
found  by  experience  to  furnish,  what  its  title  imports,  *'  Aids  to 
Reflection"  o^  subjects,  upon  which  every  man  is  bound  to 
reflect  deeply  and  in  earnest. 

What  the  specific  oljects  of  the  Work  are,  and  for  whom  it  is 
written,  may  be  learned*  in  few  words  from  the  Pr^SLoe  of  the 
AuHior.  From  this,  too,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  professedly  didactic. 
It  is  designed  to  aid  those  who  wish  for  instruction,  or  assistance 
in  the  instruction  of  others.  The  plan  and  composition  of  the 
Woric  will  to  most  readers  probably  appear  somewhat  anomalous ; 
but  xeflectioa  upon  the  nature  of  the  objects  aimed  at,  and  some 
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little  experience  of  its  results,  may  conyince  them  that  the 
method  adopted  is  not  without  its  advantages.     It  is  important 

_to  observe,  that  it  is  designed,  as  its  general  characteristic,  to  aid 
REFLECTION,  and  for  the  most  part  upon  subjects  which  can  be 
learned  and  understood  only  by  the  exercise  of  reflection  in  the 

*  strict  and  proper  sense  of  that  term.  It  was  not  so  much  to 
teach  a  speculative  system  of  doctrines  built  upon  established 
premisses,  for  whibh  a  diflerent  method  would  have  been  ob- 
viously preferable,  as  to  turn  the  mind  continually  back  upon  the 
premisses  themselves — ^upon  the  inherent  grounds  of  truth  and 
error  in  its  own  being.  The  only  way  in  which  it  is  possible  for 
any  one  to  learn  the  science  of  words,  which  is  one  of  the  objects 
to  be  sought  in  the  present  Work,  and  the  true  import  of  ^ose 
words  etpeoially,  which  most  concern  us  as  rational  and  account- 
able beings,  is  by  reflecting  upon  and  bringing  forth  into  distinct 
oonsciousness,  those  mental  acts,  which  the  words  are  intended 
to  designate.  We  must  discover  and  distinctly  apprehend  dist- 
ent meanings,  before  we  can  appropriate  to  each  a  several  word, 
or  understand  the  words  so  appropriated  by  others.  Now  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  most  men,  and  even  a  large  proportion 
of  educated  men,  do  not  reflect  sufficiently  upon  their  own  in- 
ward being,  upon  the  constituent  laws  of  their  own  understand- 
ing, upon  the  mysterious  powers  and  agencies  of  reason,  aad  con- 
science, and  will,  to  apprehend  with  much  distinctness  the  objects 
to  be  named,  or  of  course  to  refer  the  names  with  correctness  to 
their  several  objects.  Hence  the  necessity  of  associating  the 
study  of  words  with  the  study  of  morals  and  religion ;  and  that 
is  the  most  efiectual  method  of  instruction,  which  enables  the 
teacher  most  especially  to  fix  the  attention  up<Hi  a  definite  mean- 
ing, that  is,  in  these  studies,  upon  a  particular  act,  or  process,  or 
law  of  the  mind — ^to  call  it  into  distinct  consciousness,  and  assign 
to  it  its  proper  name,  so  that  the  name  shall  thencdbrth  have  for 
the  learner  a  distinct,  definite,  and  inteUigible  sense.  To  im- 
press upon  the  reader  the  importance  of  this,  and  to  exemplify  it 
itt  the  particular  subjects  taken  up  in  the  Work,  is  a  leading  aim 
of  the  Author  throughout ;  and  it  is  obviously  the  only  possible 
^^y  ^y  "^^^^  "^^  ^'^  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  and  eonelunve 
resnlts  on  iuljeets  of  philoso|^y,  morals,  and  reHgion.  The  first 
prinei^et,  the  ultimate  gmmdm  t^  these,  so  far  as  they  are  poe- 
ffihU  (^deH  rf  kfiowMft  ftr  «•,  mwl  be  sov^t  and  Ibiiiid  ia 
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t2i6  laws  oi  ova  being,  or  they  are  not  found  at  all.     The  knowl* 

edge  of  these,  terminates  in  the  knowledge  of  ourselves,  of  our 

ntioaal  and  personal  being,  of  our  proper  and  distinctive  hu- 

nuuiity,  and  of  that  Divine  Being,  in  whose  image  we  are  ore- 

•ted.    •*  We  must  retire   inward,"  says   St.  Bernard,   **  if  we 

would  ascend  upward."     It  is  by  self-inspection,  by  reflecting 

Qpoa  the  mysterious  grounds  of  our  own  being,  that  we  can  alone 

tnive  at  any  rational  knowledge  of  the  central  and  absolute 

ground  of  all  being.     It  is  by  this  only,  that  we  can  discover 

that  principle  of  unity  and  consistency,  which  reason  instino- 

tively  seeks  after,  which  shall  reduce  to  an  harmonious  system 

lU  oar  views  of  truth  and  of  being,  and  destitute  of  which  all 

the  knowledge  that  comes  to  us  from  without  is  fragmentary, 

aad  in  its  relation  to  our  highest  interests  as  rational  beings  but 

Jhe  patch-woik  of  vanity. 

Kow,  of  necessity,  the  only  method,  by  which  another  can  aid 

^  efibrts  in  the  work  of  reflection,  is  by  first  reflecting  himself, 

^d  so  pointing  out  the  process  and  marking  the  result  by  words, 

Aftt  we  can  repeat  it,  and  try  the  conclusions  by  our  own  con- 

vfeiouBiesB.     If  he  have  reflected  aright,  if  he  have  excluded  all 

^Qses  of  self-deception,  and  directed  his  thoughts  by  those  prin- 

<^]4e8  of  truth  and  reason,  and  by  those  laws  of  the  understand- 

^,  which  belong  in  common  to  all  men,  his  conclusions  must  be 

true  for  all.     We  have  only  to  repeat  the  process,  impartially  to 

reflect  ourselves,  unbiassed  by  received  opinions,  and  undeceived 

hy  the  idols  of  our  ovim  understandings,  and  we  shall  find  the 

same  truths  in  the  depths  of  our  own  self-consciousness.     I  am 

persoaded  that  such,  for  the  most  part,  will  be  found  to  be  the 

case  with  regard  to  the  principles  developed  in  the  present  Work, 

and  that  those  who,  with  serious  reflection  and  an  unbiassed 

love  of  truth,  will  refer  them  to  the  laws  of  thought  in  their  own 

minds,  to  the  requirements  of  their  own  reason,  will  find  there  a 

witness  to  their  truth. 

Viewing  the  Work  in  this  manner,  therefore,  as  an  instructive 
and  saie  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  what  it  concerns  all  men  to 
know,  I  can  not  but  consider  it  in  itself  as  a  work  of  great  and 
permanent  value  to  any  Christian  community.  Whatever  indeed 
tends  to  awaken  and  cherish  the  power  and  to  form  the  habit,  of 
reflectioa  upoa  the  great  constituent  principles  of  our  own  perma- 
lent  beiag  and  poper  humanity,  and  upon  the  abiding  laws  of 
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truth  and  duty,  at  revealed  in  oar  reason  and  roiMeience,  can  not 
but  promote  our  highest  interests  as  moral  and  ratknal  beings. 
Kven  if  the  particular  conclusions,  to  which  the  Anthor  has  ar- 
rived, should  prove  erroneous,  the  evil  is  oompantividy  ci  littfe 
importance,  if  he  have  at  the  same  time  commanicated  to  our 
minds  such  powers  of  thought,  as  will  enable  ns~  to  detect  his 
errors,  and  attain  by  our  own  efibrts  to  a  more  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  truth.  That  some  of  his  views  may  not  be  enoneons,  or 
that  they  are  to  be  received  on  his  authority,  the  Anthor,  I  pre- 
sume, would  be  the  last  to  affirm  ;  and  although  in  the  nature  ci 
the  case  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  aid  reflection  without  an- 
ticipating, and  in  some  measure  influencing,  the  results,  yet  the 
primary  tendency  and  design  of  the  Work  is,  not  to  establisli  this 
or  that  system,  but  to  cultivate  in  every  mind  the  power  and  the 
will  to  seek  earnestly  and  steadfastly  for  the  truth  in  the  only 
direction,  in  which  it  can  ever  be  found.  The  work  is  no  farther 
controversial,  than  every  work  must  be,  "  that  is  writ  with  firee- 
dom  and  reason**  upon  subjects  of  the  same  kind ;  and  if  it  b» 
found  at  variance  with  existing  opinions  and  modes  of  philoso- 
phizing, it  is  not  necessarily  to  be  considered  the  fault  €i  the 
writer. 

In  republishing  the  Work  in  this  country,  I  could  wish  that  it 
might  be  received  by  all,  for  whose  instruction  it  was  designed, 
simply  as  a  didactic  work,  on  its  own  merits,  and  without  con- 
trovomy.  I  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  ignorant  of  its  bear- 
ing upon  those  questions,  which  have  so  often  been,  and  still  are, 
the  prevailing  topics  of  theological  controversy  among  us.  It 
was  indeed  incumbent  on  me,  before  inviting  the  attention  of  the 
religious  community  to  the  Work,  to  consider  its  relation  to  exist- 
ing opinions,  and  its  probable  influence  on  the  progress  of  truth. 
This  I  have  done  with  as  severe  thought  as  I  am  capable  of  be- 
stowing upon  any  subject,  and  I  trust  tqp  with  no  want  of  defer- 
ence and  conscientious  regard  to  the  feelings  and  opinions  of 
others.  I  have  not  attempted  to  disguise  from  myself,  nor  do  I 
wish  to  disguise  from  the  readers  of  the  Work,  the  inconsistency 
of  some  of  its  leading  principles  with  much  that  is  taught  and  re- 
ceived in  our  theological  circles.  Should  it  gain  much  of  the 
public  attention  in  any  way,  it  will  become,  as  it  ought,  an  ob- 
ject of  special  and  deep  interest  to  all,  who  would  contend  for 
the  truth,  and  labor  to  establish  it  \\]^ii  a  ^im^nAxit  Imjob,     I 


Wiiiire  to  Mtsare  saribr  era  *fniiff  'flf  ^tueni 
of  oomprebendin^  the  pfaiuMfiniiKai.  lEnmiaK  -tff  mitc  u.  yuf 
nlttive  syBtenu  of  tkaifaicy.  :teic  il  ik  9BtfiirfM.  v  tiiK  vftuM-  «ii2^ 
ject  they  wiU  find  it  t»  ^  ;&  Vifse  i^  ^i!Kici«efptt:  auL  yw^r  mc. 
iriiether  lig^  or  mimi^Lc  ^taaxueansT  -aamar^taf  tiRSis'  ximsbUm.      i: 
18  not  to  be  nippoaecE  tint  aJ:  m»  jnbc  tar  «v(8l  «1.  «^m  THitii|rtffi 
lleiid  it,  will  be  ij^—tmuBt  4if  ine  mnitMmm^  o^  jw  vjew^  tie-  i^ 
prepued  to  ■bnadiiw  WHe  -nam  iftPf  ww  4iiMp 
eaential  to  tlie  tntfk.     T«»  'ttnt  wtmK  imameiitiiriiiy  »« 
babit  baTe  birtiir  Snififld  in  lacir  jwmos  «f  afyienniifiMiff   aac 
IS  H  weie  ideatifai  "wrA  fsnrmMsi  maxaamab  of  uucsaoMt.  oaruii: 
modes  of  conf empiartapg  a*fc  iliac  ^onaiftfic-  seiipfiitf  uvti.  r  jhuu' 
appear  noYeL  tfiji^gr  and  umirwU^piiiif?.  nr  «^?«i:  oiiiymiie  iii  lU 
tendenej,  aad  be  fia  tfaoM  am  r^yaiinn  nf  -afieM>e      Bu:  I  finve  ap 
fear  that  aay  caneit  wuk  ma^itmcusc  m^w^^t^  vati;  ac  it  m 
in  Jeeofi,  who  wiD  free  hm  wobbc  Irani  lae  lootf  a!  pnwoMieivec 
(^nioB,  and  pre  biaBMtf'icnDf;  aufl  upfifwiuunT  u  wiMimrgiuuf.  tut 
Work  bj  ioeli  rdleeSMa  as  tiiie  uaitiie  of  tiMr  eui^tie:  naiahbtt  ui«- 
aToidable,  will  fiad  ia  it  timr  tmsam  vS.  vSeuue.  «ir  aar  mmtw:  al 
akim.     If  the  Wadk  bnwnr  tbe  ^ecauon  irf  oneivpveiaT  ait  aL  I 
duald  expeet  it  frtan  tbaee.  wfap.   iaetiuafl  i£  tefiiMUi^  aeepir 
npoa  tbe  fint  piiaiLiifiire  id*  trvCb  in  tteir  «wii  rcawi  aud  <mii- 
icienee  aad  ia  iJbe  wtad  vf  G^.  aae  moie  aormHimed  lo  epeea- 
late — that  ie,  frtaa  faeawMBS  i^v«a  ar  — iiiinri.  bni  eoattdaefid 
imqneetkioabie,  ai  ^he  waM<.iiiiTad  jwairt  «f  obeQrvaitkaL  to  loak 
abroad  i^on  iJbe  wimle  fidd  «f  tbaif  incieUeetiial  wmofL  aad 
thenee  to  decide  apoa  the  true  iipm  and  dWnfUMBOpg  <d"  all  wiiiab 
meeta  tlieir  view.     To  eudi  I  vouJd  eay  with  deferanoe.  ibat  tbe 
merita  of  tioa  Wodk  can  not  be  dcnaamned  in' tbe  aoeieiv  leiative 
a^eel  of  ita  doetxiiiee,  aa  aeea  from  the  bi^  giwind  of  aay  pie- 
Tailing  metapbjraacal  or  ibeoki^icai  erateoL.     Tboee  oa  tbe  oon- 
traiy  wbo  will  aeek  to  oomfvebeud  it  br  DdBocstMia,  to  Jeam  tbe 
tnie  meaainf  of  iht  wbfole  and  of  aJU  iti  paita,  br  letiziBig  inw 
their  own  nuada  aad  finding  there  tbe  true  point  of  obaervation 
Ibr  each,  will  not  be  ia  haale  to  qoestioa  Ikm  tmtib  or  the  ten- 
denej of  ita  prineipka.     I  maJbe  theae  remaiiB  bacanae  I  am  anx- 
iooa,  aa  Sir  aa  may  be,  to  anbetpate  the  eanarleaa  feaia  of  all,  who 
caneatly  pray  aad  labor  6r  the  promotion  of  the  tnith,  aad  to 
pteidade  that  napaofitable  eontroreray,  wbieh  might  aiiae  torn 
haaljor  prgndieedTiewaof  aWoiklUDe  thia.     At  the  aame  tima 
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I  should  be  far  from  deprecating  any  diacuRsion  which  might  tend 
to  unibld  more  fully  the  principles  which  it  teaches,  or  to  exhibit 
more  distinctly  its  true  bearing  upon  the  interests  of  theological 
science  and  of  spiritual  religion.  It  is  to  promote  this  object,  in- 
deed, that  I  am  induced  in  the  remarks  which  foUow  to  ofier 
some  of  my  own  thoughts  on  these  subjects,  imperfect  I  am  well 
aware,  and  such  as,  for  that  reason,  as  well  as  others,  worldly 
prudence  might  require  me  to  suppress.  If,  however,  I  may  in- 
duce reiiecting  men,  and  those  who  are  engaged  in  theological 
inquiries  especially,  to  indulge  a  suspicion  that  |ill  truth,  which 
it  is  important  for  them  to  know,  is  not  contained  in  the  systems 
of  doctrine  usually  taught,  and  that  this  Work  may  be  worthy  of 
their  serious  and  reflecting  perusal,  my  chief  object  wiU  be  ac- 
complished. I  shall  of  course  not  need  to  anticipate  in  detail  the 
contents  of  the  Work  itself,  but  shall  aim  simply  to  pcunt  out  what 
I  consider  its  distinguishing  and  essential  character  and  tendency, 
and  then  direct  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  some  of  those  gen- 
eral feelings  and  views  on  the  subjects  of  religious  truth,  and  <^ 
those  particulars  in  the  prevailing  philosophy  of  the  age,  which, 
seem  to.  me  to  be  exerting  an  injurious  influence  on  the  cause  of 
theological  science  and  of  spiritual  religion,  and  not  only  to  fur- 
nish a  fit  occasion,  but  to  create  an  imperious  demand,  fer  a  Work 
like  that  which  is  here  offered  to  the  public. 

In  regard  then  to  the  distinguishing  character  and  tendency  of 
the  Work  itself,  it  has  already  been  stated  to  be  didactic,  and  de- 
signed to  aid  reflection  on  the  principles  and  grounds  of  truth  iu 
our  own  being ;  but  in  another  point  of  view,  and  with  reference 
to  my  present  object,  it  might  rather  be  denominated  a  philo- 
sophical STATEMENT  AND  VINDICATION  OP  THE  DISTINCTIVELY 
SPIRITUAL    AND   PECULUR    DOCTRINES    OF    THE    CHRISTIAN    SYSTEM. 

In  order  to  understand  more  clearly  the  import  of  this  statement, 
and  the  relation  of  the  Author's  views  to  those  exhibited  in  other 
systems,  the  reader  is  requested  to  examine  in  the  first  place, 
what  he  considers  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity^  and 
what  he  means  by  the  terms  spirit  and  spiritual.  A  synoptical 
view  of  what  he  considers  peculiar  to  Christianity  as  a  revelation 
is  given  in  Aph.  vii.  on  Spiritual  Religion,  and,  if  I  mistake  not, 
will  be  found  essentially  to  coincide,  though  not  perhaps  in  the 
language  employed,  with  what  among  us  are  termed  the  Evan- 
gelical doctrines  of  religion.    Those  who  are  anxious  to  oKamine 
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• 

finther  into  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Work  in  connection  with  thie 
itatement,  may  consult  the  articles  on  original  sin  and  redemp- 
TiOK,  though  I  must  forewarn  them  that  it  will  require  much 
stndy  in  connectidh  with  the  other  part.s  of  the  Work,  before  one 
onaceustomed  to  the  Author's  language,  and  unacquainted  with 
his  views,  can  fully  appreciate  the  merit  of  what  may  be  peculiar 
in  his  mode  of  treating  those  subjects.  With  regard  to  the  term 
tpiritualf  it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark  here,  that  he  regards  i< 
u  having  a  specific  import,  and  maintains  that  in  the  sense  of 
the  New  Testament,  spiritual  and  natural  are  oontradistin- 
goished,  so  that  what  is  spiritual  is  different  in  kind  from  that 
which  is  natural,  and  is  in  fact  super-rnXxiXdl.  So,  too,  while 
inorality  is  something  more  than  prudence,  religion,  the  spiritual 
life,  is  something  more  than  morality. 

In  vindicating  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system 
>o  stated,  and  a  faith  in  the  reality  of  agencies  and  modes  of  being 
^^ntially  spiritual  or  supernatural,  he  aims  to  show  their  con- 
"wtency  with  reason  and  with  the  true  principles  of  philosophy, 
^  that  indeed,  so  far  from  being  irrational,  christian  faith  is 
'^  perfection  of  human  reason.     By  reflection  upon  the  sub- 
jective grounds  of  knowledge  and  faith  in  the  human  mind  itself, 
^  by  an  analysis  of  its  faculties,  he  develops  the  distinguish- 
uig  characteristics  and  necessary  relations  of  the  natural  and  the 
spiritual  in  our  modes  of  being  and-  knowing,  and  the  all-impor- 
tant fact,  that  although  the  former  does  not  comprehend  the 
latter,  yet  neither  does  it  preclude  its  existence.     He  proyes,"that 
"  the  scheme  of  Christianity,  though  not  discoverable  by  reason, 
is  yet  in  accordance  with  it — ^that  link  follows  link  by  necessary 
consequence — ^that  religion  passes  out  of  the  ken  of  reason  only 
vhere  the  eye  of  reason  has  reached  its  own  horizon — and  that 
faith  is  then  but  its  continuation.*'*     Instead  of  adopting,  like 
the  popular  metaphysicians  of  the  day,  a  system  of  philosophy  at 
war  with  religion,  and  which  tends  inevitably  to  undermine  our 
belief  in  the  reality  of  any  thing  spiritual  in  the  only  proper  sense 
jf  that  word,  and  then  coldly  and  ambiguously  referrixig  us  for 
the  support  of  our  faith  to  the  authority  of  Revelation,  he  boldly 
iflserts  the  reality  of  something  distinctively  spiritual  in  man,  and 
:he  futility  of  all  those  modes  of  philosophizing,  in  which  this  is 
lot  recognized,  or  which  are  incompatible  with  it.     He  considen 
•  Biographia  Xt«frorui, Works  HI.  p.  694^5.  0. 
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it  the  highest  and  most  rational  purpose  of  any  system  of  phi- 
losophy, at  least  of  one  professing  to  be  Christian,  to  investigate 
those  higher  and  peculiar  attributes,  which  distinguish  us  iiom 
the  brutes  that  perish — which  are  the  image  of  God  in  us,  and 
constitute  our  proper  humanity.  It  is  in  his  view  the  proper 
business  and  the  duty  of  the  Christian  philosopher  ta  remove  all 
appearance  of  contradiction  between  the  several  manifestations 
of  the  one  Divine  Word,  to  reconcile  reason  with  revelation,  and 
thus  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  The  methods  by  which 
he  accomplishes  this,  cither  in  regard  to  the  terms  in  which  he 
enunciates  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  or  the  pecuHar  views 
of  philosophy  by  which  he  reconciles  them  with  the  subjective 
grounds  of  iaith  in  the  universal  rcasou  of  man,  need  not  be 
stated  here.     I  will  merely  observe,  that  the  key  to  his  sjrstem 

.  wiU  be  found  in  the  distinctions,  which  he  makes  and  illustrates 
between  nature  and  free-udU,  and  between  the  understanding 
and  reason.  It  may  meet  the  prejudices  of  some  to  remark  far- 
ther, that  in  philosopliizing  on  the  grounds  of  our  faith  he  does 
not  profess  or  aim  to  solve  all  mysteries,  and  to  bring  all  truth 
within  the  comprehension  of  the  understanding.  A  truth  may 
be  mysterious,  and  the  primary  ground  of  all  truth  and  reality 
must  be  so.  But  though  we  may  believe  wh&i  ■  passeth  aU  un- 
derstanding, we  can  not  believe  what  is  absurd,  or  contradictory 
to  reason. 

Whether  the  Work  be  well  executed,  according  to  the  idea  of 
it,  as  now  given,  or  whether  the  Author  have  accomplished  his 
purpose,  must  be  determined  by  those  who  are  capable  of  judg- 
ing, when  they  shall  have  examined  and  reflected  upon  the  whole 
as  it  deserves.  The  inquiry  which  I  have  now  to  propose  to  my 
readers  is,  whether  the  idea  itself  be  a  rational  one,  and  whether 
the  purpose  of  the  Author  be  one  which  a  wise  man  and  a 
Christian  ought  to  aim  at,  or  which  in  the  present  state  of  our 
religious  interests,  and  of  our  theological  science,  specially  needs 
to  be  accomplished. 

No  one,  who  has  had  occasion  to  observe  the  general  feelings 
and  views  of  our  religious  community  for  a  few  years  past,  can  be 
ignorant,  that  a  strong  prejudice  exists  against  the  introduction 
of  philosophy,  in  any  ibrm,  in  the  discussion  of  theological  subjects. 
The  terms  philosophy  and  metaphysics,  even  reason  and  rational, 

seem,  in  the  minds  of  those  most  devo\;e^  \.o  t\ift  8u\}port  of  reli- 
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gMNU  tmtli,  to  have  forfeited  their  original,  and  to  have  ic^juired  a 
new  import,  especially  iu  their  relation  to  matter*  of  faith.  By 
a  ^loeophical  view  of  religious  truth  would  freneraJJy  ^m;  undi^r' 
flood  a  view,  not  only  varying  from  the  reJigiori  of  the  Bible  in 
fbe  fcnn  and  manner  of  presenting  it,  but  at  war  with  it ;  and  a 
ntional  religion  is  supposed  to  be  of  courKe  something  direrse 
from  revealed  religion.  A  philosophical  and  rational  nynUstn  f/f 
leligious  truth  would  by  most  readers  among  tin,  if  1  miKtake  iiivt, 
be  supposed  a  system  deriving  its  doctrines  not  i'rom  revelation, 
but  firom  the  speculative  reason  of  men,  or  at  leaxt  relying  on 
that  only  for  their  credibility.  That  these  Utnnti  have  hutu  ijMed 
to  designate  such  systems,  and  that  the  prejudice  txfrAmni  reaw/n 
and  philosophy  so  employed  is  not,  therefore,  without  eauw*,  1 
need  not  deny ;  nor  would  any  friend  of  revealed  truth  be  less 
disposed  to  give  credence  to  such  systems,  than  the  Author  r/f  the 
Work  before  us. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  moment's  refle^rti/ui  only  can   be 
necessary  to  convince  any  man,  attentive  to  fhe  ums  of  language, 
that  we  do  at  the  same  time  employ  iht^i  terms  in  relation  to 
truth  generally  in  a  better  and  much  higher  NenKc.     Jtalir/nal, 
as  contradistinguished  from  irraliomil  and  ahwurd,  certainly  de- 
notes a  quality,  which  every  man  would  lie  disfK^se<l  Uy  claim,  not 
only  for  himself,  but  for  his  religious  opinions.     Now,  the  adjec- 
tive reaaonaMe  having  acquired  a  diflerent  use  and  signification, 
the  word  rational  is  the  adjective  corresponding  in  sense  to  the 
substantive  reason,  and  signiAes  what  is  conformed  to  reason. 
In  one  sense,  then,  all  men  would  appeal  to  reason  in  behalf  of 
their  religious  faith ;  they  would  deny  that  it  was  irrational  or  ab- 
raid.     If  we  do  not  in  this  sense  adhere  to  reason,  we  forfeit  our 
prerogative  as  rational  beings,  and  our  faith  is  no  better  than  the 
bewildered  dream  of  a  man  who  has  lost  his  reason.     Nay,  I 
maintain  that  when  we  use  the  term  in  this  higher  sense,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  believe  on  any  authority  what  is  directly  con- 
tradictory to  reason  and  seen  to  be  so.     No  evidence  from  another 
source,  and  no  authority  could  convince  us,  that  a  proposition  in 
geometry,  for  example,  is  false,  which  our  reason  intuitively  dis- 
covers to  be  true.     Now  if  we  suppose  (and  we  may  at  least  sup- 
pose this),  that  reason  has  the  same  power  of  intuitive  insight  in 
lelalioa  to  certain  moral  and  spiritual  truths,  as  in  relation  to  tha 
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truths  of  geometry,  then  it  would  be  equally  impofisible  to  divest 
us  of  our  belief  of  those  truths. 

Furthermore,  we  are  not  only  unable  to  believe  the  same  prop- 
osition to  be  flEdse,  which  our  reason  sees  to  be  true,  but  we  can 
not  believe  another  proposition,  which  by  the  exercise  of  the 
same  rational  faculty  we  see  to  be  incompatible  with  the  former, 
or  to  contradict  it.  We  may,  and  probably  often  do,  xeceive 
with  a  certain  kind  and  degree  of  credence  opinions,  which  re- 
flection would  show  to  be  incompatible.  But  when  we  have 
reflected,  and  discovered  the  inconsistency,  we  can  not  retain 
both.  We  can  not  believe  two  contradictory  propositions,  know- 
ing them  to  be  such.     It  would  be  irrational  to  do  so. 

Again,  we  can  not  conceive  it  possible,  that  what  by  the  same 
power  of  intuition  we  see  to  be  universally  and  necessarily  true 
should  appear  otherwise  to  any  other  rational  being.  We  can 
not,  for  example,  but  consider  the  propositions  of  geometry  as 
necessarily  true  for  all  rational  beings.  So,  too,  a  little  reflec- 
tion, I  think,  will  convince  any  one,  that  we  attribute  the  same 
necessity  of  reason  to  the  principles  of  moral  rectitude.  What  in 
the  clear  daylight  of  our  reason,  and  after  mature  reflection,  we 
see  to  be  right,  we  can  not  believe  to  be  wrong  in  the  view  of 
other  rational  beings  in  the  distinct  exercise  of  their  reason. 
Nay,  in  regard  to  those  truths,  which  are  clearly  submitted  to 
the  view  of  our  reason,  and  which  we  behold  with  distinct  and 
steadfast  intuitions,  we  necessarily  attribute  to  the  Supreme 
Reason,  to  the  Divine  Mind,  views  the  same,  or  coincident,  with 
those  of  our  own  reason.  We  can  not  (I  say  it  with  reverence 
and  I  trust  with  some  apprehension  of  the  importance  of  the  as- 
sertion), we  can  not  believe  that  to  be  right  in  the  view  of  the 
Supremo  Reason,  which  is  clearly  and  decidedly  wrong  in  the 
view  of  our  own.  It  would  be  contradictory  to  reason,  it  would 
be  irrational,  to  believe  it,  and  therefore  we  can  not  do  so,  till  we 
lose  our  reason,  or  cease  to  exercise  it. 

I  would  ask,  now,  whether  this  be  not  an  authorized  use  of 
the  words  reason  and  rational,  and  whether  so  used  they  do  not 
mean  something.  If  it  be  so— and  I  appeal  to  the  mind  of  every 
man  capable  of  reflection,  and  of  understanding  the  use  of  lan- 
guage, if  it  be  not — then  there  is  meaning  in  the  terms  universal 
reason,  and  unity  of  reason,  as  used  in  this  Work.  There  is, 
and  can  be,  m  this  highest  sense  of  the  word,  but  one  reason, 
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and  -whateyer  contradicts  that  reason,  being  seen  to  do  so,  can 
not  be  received  as  matter  either  of  knowledge  or  faith.     To  rec- 
oncile religion  with  reason  used  in  this  sense,  therefore,  and  to 
justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man,  or  in  the  view  of  reason,  is  so 
&r  from  being  irrational,  that  reason  imperatively  demands  it  of 
ns.     We  can  not,  as  rational  beings,  believe  a  proposition  on  the 
grounds  of  reason,  and  deny  it  on  the  authority  of  revelation. 
We  can  not  believe  a  proposition  in  philosophy,  and  deny  the 
same  proposition  in  theology  :  nor  can  we  believe  two  incompati- 
ble propositions  on  the  diflerent  grounds  of  reason  and  revelation. 
So  far  as  we  compare  our  thoughts,  the  objects  of  our  knowledge 
and  faith,  and  by  reflection  refer  them  to  their  common  measure 
in  the  universal  laws  of  reason,  so  far  the  instinct  of  reason  im- 
pels ns  to  reject  whatever  is  contradictory  and  absurd,  and  to 
bring  unity  and  consistency  into  all  our  views  of  truth.     Thus, 
in  the  language  of  the  Author  of  this  Work,  though  ''  the  word 
rational  has  been  strangely  abused  of  late  times,  this  must  not 
disincline  us  to  the  weighty  consideration,  that  thoughtfulness, 
and  a  desire  to  rest  all  our  convictions  on  grounds  of  right  reason, 
are  inseparable  from  the  character  of  a  Christian.'* 

But  I  beg  the  reader  to  observe,  that  in  relation  to  the  doc- 
trines of  spiritual  religion — ^to  all  that  he  considers  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  revelation,  the  Author  assigns  to  reason 
only  a  negative  validity.  It  does  not  teach  us  what  those  doctrines 
are,  or  what  they  are  not,  except  that  they  are  not,  and  can  not 
be,  such  as  contradict  the  clear  convictions  of  right  reason.  But 
his  views  on  this  point  are  fully  stated  in  the  Work,  and  the  gen- 
eral office  of  reason  in  relation  to  all  that  is  proposed  for  our  belief, 
is  given  with  philosophic&l  precision  in  other  parts  of  his  Works.* 
1£  then  it  be  our  prerogative,  as  rational  beings,  and  our  duty 
as  Christians,  to  think,  as  well  as  to  act,  rationally, — ^to  see  that 
our  convictions  of  truth  rest  on  the  grounds  of  right  reason ;  and 
if  it  be  one  of  the  clearest  dictates  of  reason,  that  we  should  en- 
deavor to  shun,  and  on  discovery  should  reject,  whatever  is  con- 
tradictory to  the  universal  laws  of  thought,  or  to  doctrines  already 
established,  I  know  not  by  what  means  we  are  to  avoid  the  ap- 
plication of  philosophy,  at  least  to  some  extent,  in  the  study  of : 
theology.  For  to  determine  what  are  the  grounds  of  right  rea- 
what  are  those  ultimate  truths,  and  those  universal  laws  of 
•  See  Slateaman'B  Manual  Appendix  (B.),  p.  25S,  ^d.  Qdi\>r— Ed. 
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thought,  which  we  can  not  rationally  contradict,  and  by  reflec- 
tion to  compare  with  these  whatever  is  proposed  for  our  belief,  is 
in  fisLCt  to  philosophize ;  and  whoever  does  this  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  is  so  far  a  philosopher  in  the  best  and  highest  sense 
of  the  word.  To  this  extent  we  are  bound  to  philosophize  in 
theology,  as  well  as  in  every  other  science.  For  what  is  not 
rational  in  theology,  is,  of  course,  irrational,  and  can  not  be  of 
the  household  of  faith  ;  aud  to  determine  whether  it  be  rational 
in  the  sense  already  explaiued  or  not,  is  the  province  of  philoso- 
phy. It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  Work  before  us  is  to  be  consid- 
ered a  philosophical  work,  namely,  that  it  proves  the  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  Faith  to  be  rational,  and  exhibits  philosophical 
grounds  for  the  possibility  of  a  truly  spiritual  religion.  The 
reality  of  those  experiences,  or  states  of  being,  which  constitute 
experimental  or  spiritual  religion,  rests  on  other  grounds.  It  is 
incumbent  on  the  philosopher  to  free  them  from  the  ccmtradio- 
tions  of  reason,  and  nothing  more ;  and  who  will  deny,  that  to 
do  this  is  a  purpose  worthy  of  the  ablest  philosopher  and  the 
most  devoted  Christian  ?  Is  it  not  desirable  to  convince  all  men 
that  the  doctrines,  which  we  affirm  to  be  revealed  in  the  Gospel, 
are  not  contradictory  to  the  requirements  of  reason  and  con- 
science ?  Is  it  not,  on  the  other  hand,  vastly  important  to  the 
cause  of  rehgious  truth,  and  even  to  the  practical  influence  of 
religion  on  our  own  minds,  and  the  minds  of  the  community  at 
large,  that  we  should  attain  and  exhibit  views  of  philosophy  and 
doctrines  in  metaphysics,  which  are  at  least  compatible  with,  if 
they  do  not  specially  favor,  those  views  of  religion,  which,  on 
other  grounds,  we  find  it  our  duty  to  believe  and  maintain  ? 
For,  I  beg  it  may  be  observed,  as  a  point  of  great  moment,  that 
it  is  not  the  method  of  the  genuine  philosopher  to  separate  his 
philosophy  and  religion,  and  adopting  his  principles  independently 
in  each,  to  leave  them  to  be  reconciled  or  not,  as  the  case  may 
be.  He  has,  aud  can  have,  rationally  but  one  system,  in  which 
his  philosophy  becomes  religious,  and  his  religion  philosophical. 
Nor  am  I  disposed  in  compliance  with  popular  opinion  to  limit 
the  application  of  this  remark,  as  is  usually  done,  to  the  mere 
external  evidences  of  revelation.  The  philosophy  which  wt5 
adopt  will  and  must  influence  not  only  our  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion, whether  a  book  be  of  divine  authority,  but  our  views  alao 
of  its  meaning. 
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Bst  this  is  a  sulgeet,  on  whidi,  if  possible,  I  would  aToid  being 
■imid^rBtood,  and  most,  therefore,  exhibit  it  more  fully,  even  at 
the  liei^  of  repeating  what  was  said  before,  or  is  elsewhere  found 
Bi  the  Work.  It  has  been. already,  I  believe,  distinctly  enough 
rtated,  that  reason  and  philosophy  ought  ^to  prevent  our  reception 
of  doctiines  daiming  the  authority  of  revelation  only  so  for  as 
the  very  necessities  c^our  rational  being  require.  However  mys- 
tenons  the  thing  affirmed  may  be,  though  it  passeth  ail  under" 
standing,  if  it  can  not  be  shown  to  contradict  the  unchangeable 
principles  of  right  reason,  its  being  incomprehensible  to  our  un- 
desrtandings  is  not  an  obstacle  to  our  foith.  If  it  contradict  rea- 
son, we  can  not  believe  it,  but  must  conclude,  either  that  the 
writing  is  not  of  divine  authority,  or  that  the  language  has  been 
nuinterpreted.  80  for  it  seems  to  me,  that  our  philosophy  ought 
to  modify  our  views  of  theological  doctrines,  and  our  mode  of  in- 
terpreting the  language  of  an  inspired  writer.  But  then  we  must 
be  cautions,  that  we  philosophize  rightly,  and  "  do  not  call  thnt 
reason  which  is  not  so.  Otherwise  we  may  be  led  by  the  sup- 
posed requirements  of  reascm  to  interpret  metaphorically,  what 
(mght  to  be  received  literally,  and  evacuate  the  Scriptures  of  their 
most  important  doctrines."  But  what  I  mean  to  say  here  is,  that 
we  can  not  avoid  the  application  of  our  philosophy  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  language  of  Scripture,  and  in  the  explanation  of 
the  doctrines  of  religion  generally.  We  can  not  avoid  incurring 
the  danger  just  alluded  to  of  philosophizing  erroneously,  even  to 
the  extent  of  rejecting  as  irrational  that  which  tends  to  the  per- 
fection of  reason  itself.  And  hence  I  maintain,  that  instead  of 
[vetending  to  exclude  philosophy  from  our  religious  inquiries,  it 
is  very  important  that  we  philosophize  in  earnest — ^that  we  should 
endeavor  by  profound  reflection  to  learn  the  real  requirements  of 
reason,  and  attain  a  true  knowledge  of  ourselves. 

If  any  dispute  the  necessity  of  thus  combining  the  study  of  phi- 
losophy with  that  of  religion,  I  would  beg  them  to  point  out  the 
age  since  that  of  the  Apostle's,  in  which  the  prevailing  metaphys- 
iod  opinions  have  not  distinctly  manifested  themselves  in  the 
prevailing  views  of  religion ;  and  if,  as  I  fully  believe  will  be  the 
case,  they  fail  to  discover  a  single  system  of  theology,  a  single 
volume  on  the  subject  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  which  the  au- 
tkor's  views  are  not  modified  by  the  metaphysical  opinions  of  the 
age  or  of  the  individual,  it  would  be  desirable  to  ascertain, 
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whether  this  influence  be  aceidental  or  necessary.  The  meta- 
physician analyzes  the  faculties  and  operations  of  the  human 
mind,  and  teaches  us  to  arrange,  to  classify,  and  to  name  them, 
according  to  his  views  of  their  various  distinctions.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Scriptures,,  at  least  to  a  great  extent,  speaks  of  sub- 
jects that  can  be  understood  only  by  a  reference  to  those  same 
powers  and  processes  of  thought  and  feeling,  which  we  have 
learned  to  think  of,  and  to  name,  according  to  our  particular  83^ 
tem  of  metaphysics.  How  is  it  possible  then  to  avoid  interpret- 
ing the  one  by  the  other  ?  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  a 
man  has  studied  and  adopted  the  philosophy  of  Brown,  is  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  interpret  the  8th  chapter  of  Romans,  without 
having  his  views  of  its  meaning  influenced  by  his  philosophy  ? 
Would  he  not  unavoidably  interpret  the  language  and  explain 
the  doctrine^,  which  it  contains,  diflerently  irom  one,  who  should 
have  adopted  such  views  of  the  human  mind  as  are  taught  in 
this  Work  ?  I  know  it  is  customary  to  disclaim  the  influence  of 
philosophy  in  the  business  of  interpretation,  and  every  writer 
new-a-days  on  such  subjects  will  assure  us,  that  he  has  nothing 
to  do  with  metaphysics,  but  is  guided  only  by  common  sense  and 
the  laws  of  interpretation.  But  I  should  like  to  know  how  a 
man  comes  by  any  common  sense  in  relation  to  the  movements 
and  laws  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  being  without  metaphy- 
sics. What  is  the  common  sense  of  a  Hottentot  on  subjects  of 
this  sort  ?  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  it  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  impossible  for  any 
man  entirely  to  separate  his  philosophical  views  of  the  human 
njind  from  his  reflections  on  religious  subjects.  Probably  no  man 
has  endeavored  more  faithfully  to  do  this,  perhaps  no  one  has 
succeeded  better  in  giving  the  truth  of  Scripture  free  from  the 
glosses  of  metaphysics,  than  Proiessor  Stuart.  Yet,  I  should  risk 
little  in  sa}ing  that  a  reader  deeply  versed  in  the  language  of 
metaphysics,  extensively  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  dif- 
ferent ages,  and  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  diflerent  schools, 
might  ascertain  his  metaphysical  system  from  many  a  passage 
of  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  What  then, 
let  me  ask,  is  the  possible  use  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  of  reli- 
gion, from  thus  perpetually  decrying  philosophy  in  theological  in- 
quinea,  when  we  can  not  avoid  it  if  we  would  ?  Every  man, 
who  has  rejected  at  all,  has  hi&  mexa^\i^&\c^  \  ^xkdiSiV^TUd&QQ 
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leligious  subjects^  he  interprets  and  understands  the  language, 
which  he  employs,  by  the  help  of  his  metaphysics.  He  can  not 
do  otherwise.: — ^And  the  proper  inquiry  is,  not  whether  we  admit 
our  philosophy  into  our  theological  and  religious  investigations, 
but  whether  our  philosophy  be  right  and  true.  For  myself,  I  am 
folly  convinced  that  we  can  have  no  right  views  of  theology,  till 
we  have  right  views  of  the  human  mind  ;  and  that  these  are  to 
be  acquired  only  by  laborious  and  persevering  reflection.  My 
belief  is,  that  the  distinctions  unfolded  in  this  Work  will  place  us 
in  the  way  to  truth,  and  relieve  us  from  numerous  perplexities, 
m  which  we  are  involved  by  the  philosophy  which  we  have  so 
long  taken  for  our  guide.  For  we  are  greatly  deceived,  if  we 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  systems  of  theology  which  have 
been  received  among  us,  or  even  the  theoretical  views  which  are 
now  most  popular,  are  free  from  the  entanglements  of  worldly 
wisdom.  The  readers  of  this  Work  will  be  able  to  see,  I  think, 
more  clearly  the  import  of  this  remark,  and  the  true  bearing  of 
the  received  views  of  philosophy  on  our  theological  inquiries. 
Those  who  study  the  Work  without  prejudice,  and  adopt  its  prin- 
ciples to  any  considerable  extent,  will  understand  too  how  deeply 
an  age  may  be  ensnared  in  the  metaphysical  webs  of  its  own 
weaving,  or  entangled  in  the  net  which  the  speculations  of  a  for- 
mer generation  have  thrown  over  it,  and  yet  suppose  itself  blessed 
with  a  perfect  immunity  from  the  dreaded  evils  of  metaphysics. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  remark  on  those  particulars,  in  which 
our  prevailing  philosophy  seems  to  be  dangerous  in  its  tendency, 
and  unfriendly  to  the  cause  of  spiritual  religion,  I  must  beg  leave 
to  guard  myself  and  the  Work  from  misapprehension  on  another 
point  of  great  importance  in  its  relations  to  the  whole  subject. 
While  it  is  maintained  that  reason  and  philosophy,  in  their  true 
character,  ouglU  to  have  a  certain  degree  and  extent  of  influence 
in  the  formation  of  our  religious  system,  and  that  our  metaphysi- 
cal opinions,  whatever  they  may  be,  will  almost  unavoidably, 
modify  more  or  less  our  theoretical  views  of  religious  truth  gen' 
eraUy,  it  is  yet  a  special  object  of  the  Author  of  the  Work  to 
show  that  the  spiritual  life,  or  what  among  us  is  termed  experi- 
mental religion,  is,  in  itself,  and  in  its  own  proper  growth  and 
development,  essentially  distinct  from  the  forms  and  processes  of 
the  understanding  ;  and  that,  although  a  true  faith  can  not  con- 
tnuUct  sDjr  univensd  prmeiple  of  speculative  ieaieoii/\\\&^^X*^sDL 
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a  certain  sense  independent  of  the  discursions  of  philosophy,  afti  - 
in  its  proper  nature  beyond  the  reach  "  of  positive  science  and 
theoretical  insight.'*     "  Christianity  is  not  a  theory  or  a  spea^  ' 
lation  ;  but  a  life.     Not  a  philosophy  of  life,  but  a  life  and  a  lii^ 
ing  process."     It  is  not,  therefore,  so  properly  a  species  of  knoivl*  ; 
edge,  as  a  form  of  being.     And  although  the  theoretical  views  of  ■ 
the  understanding,  and  the  motives  of  prudence  which  it  'p» 
sents,  may  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  connected  with  the  develop* 
ment  of  the  spiritual  principle  of  religious  life  in  the  ChristiaB, 
yet  a  true  and  living  faith  is  not  incompatible  with  at  least  some 
degree  of  speculative  error.     As  the  acquisition  of  merely  specu- 
lative knowledge  can  not  of  itself  communicate  the  principle  of 
spiritual  life,  so  neither  docs  that  principle,  and  the  living  procea 
ol  its  growth,  depend  wholly,  at  least,  upon  the  degree  of  specu- 
lative kuoMiedge  with  which  it  co-exists.     That  religion,  of  which 
our  blessed  Saviour  is  himself  the  essential  Form  and  the  living 
Word,  and  to  which  he  imparts  the  actuating  Spirit,  has  a  prin- 
ciple of  unity  and  consistency  in  itself  distinct  from  the  unity  and 
consistency  of  our  theoretical  views.     Of  this  we  have  evidence 
in  every  day's  obsci-vation  of  Christian  character  ;  lor  how  often 
do  we  see  and  acknowledge  the  power  of  religion,  and  the  growth 
of  a  spiritual  life  in  minds  but  little  gifted  with  speculative 
knowledge,  and  little  versed  in  the  torms  of  logic  or  philosophy ! 
How  obviously,  too,  does  the  living  principle  of  religion  manifest 
the  same  specific  character,  the  same  essential  form,  amidst  all 
the  diversities  of  condition,  of  talents,  of  education,  and  natural 
disposition,  with  which  it  is  associated  ;  everywhere  rising  above 
nature,  and  the  powers  of  the  natural  man,  and  unlimited  in  its 
goings  on  by  the  forms  in  which  the  understanding  seeks  to  com- 
prehend and  confine  its  spiritual  energies.      There  are  diversities 
of  giftSy  but  the  same  Sj)irit ;  and  it  is  no  less  true  now  than  ia 
the  age  of  the  Apostles,  that  in  all  lands,  and  in  every  variety 
of  circumstances,  the  manifestations  of  spiritual  life  are  essentially* 
the  same  ;  and  all  who  truly  believe  in  heart,  however  diverse 
in  natural  condition,  in  the  character  of  their  understandings, 
and  even  in  their  theoretical  views  of  truth,  are  one  in  Christ 
Jestcs.     The  essential  faith  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  understand^ 
ing  or  the  speculative  theory,  but  "  the  life,  the  substance,  the 
h^ope,  the  love — ^in  one  word,  the  faith — these  are  derivatives 
from  the  practical,  moral,  and  spiritual  nature  and  being  of  man." 
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i^eenlAtiTe  systems  of  theology  indeed  have  often  had  little  con- 
■etioa  with  the  essential  spirit  of  religion,  and  are  usually  little 
Bore  than  schemes  resulting  irom  the  strivings  of  the  finite  un- 
dfentanding  to  comprehend  and  exhibit  under  its  own  forms  and 
fflnditions  a  mode  of  being  and  spiritual  truths  essentially  diverse 
fioB  their  proper  objects,  and  with  which  they  are  incemmensu- 
iite. 

This  I  am  aware  is  an  imperfect,  and  I  fear  may  be  an  unin- 
telligible, view  of  a  subject  exceedingly  difficult  of  apprehension 
at  the  best.     If  so,  I  must  beg  the  reader's  indulgence,  and  re- 
quest him  to  suspend  his  judgment,  as  to  the  absolute  intelligi- 
bility of  it,  till  he  becomes  acquainted  with  the  language  and 
lentiments  of  the  Work  itself.     It  will,  however,  I  hope,  be  so 
fiu  understood,  at  least,  as  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
introduced — of  precluding  the  supposition  that,  in  the  remarks 
which  preceded,  or  in  those  which  follow,  any  suspicion  was  in- 
tended to  be  expressed,  with  regard  to  the  religious  principles  or 
the  essential  faith  of  those  who  hold  the  opinions  in  question. 
Aoeording  to  this  view  of  the  inherent  and  essential  nature  of 
^ihtnal  Religion,  as  existing  in  the  pt'octical  reason  of  man,  we 
may  not  only  admit,  but  can  better  understand  the  possibility  of 
what  every  charitable  Christian  will  acknowledge  to  be  a  fact, 
80  far  as  human  observation  can  determine  facts  of  this  sort — 
that  a  man  may  be  truly  religious,  and  essentially  a  believer  at 
heart,  while  his  understauding  is  sadly  bewildered  with  the  at- 
tempt to  cx)mprehend  and  express  philosophically,  what  yet  he 
feels  and  knows  spiritually.     It  is  indeed  impossible  for  us  to  tell 
how  far  the  understauding  may  impose  upon  itself  by  partial 
views  and  false  disguises,  without  perverting  the  will,  or  estrang- 
ing it  from  the  laws  and  the  authority  of  reason  and  the  divine 
word.     We  can  not  say  to  what  extent  a  false  system  of  philos- 
ophy and  metaphysical  opinions,  which  in  their  natural  and  un- 
oounteracted  tendency  woukl  go  to  destroy  all  religion,  may  be 
received  in  a  Christian  community,  and  yet  the  power  of  spiritual 
reiigioQ  retain  its  hold  and  its  efficacy  in  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple.   We  may  perhaps  believe  that  in  opposition  to  all  the  might 
of  fake  philosophy,  so  long  as  the  great  body  of  the  people  have 
the  Bible  in  their  hands,  and  are  taught  to  reverence  and  receive 
its  heavenly  instructions,  though  the  Church  may  suffer  injury 
&)m  imwise  and  unfruitful  speculations,  it  will  yet  be  preserved ; 
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and  that  the  spiritual  seed  of  the  divine  word,  though  mingled 
with  many  tares  of  worldly  wisdom  and  philosophy  falsely  bo- 
called,  will  yet  spring  up,  and  bear  fruit  unto  everlasting  life. 

But  though  we  may  hope  and  believe  this,  we  can  not  avoid 
believing,  at  the  same  time,  that  injury  must  result  from  an  un- 
suspecting confidence  in  metaphysical  opinions,  which  are  essen- 
tially at  variance  with  the  doctrines  of  Revelation.  Especially 
must  the  efiect  be  injurious,  where  those  opinions  lead  gradually 
to  alter  our  views  of  religion  itself,  and  of  all  that  is  peculiar  in 
the  Christian  system.  The  great  mass  of  the  community,  who 
know  little  of  metaphysics,  and  whose  faith  in' revelation  is  not 
so  readily  influenced  by  speculations  not  immediately  connected 
with  it,  may,  indeed,  for  a  time,  escape  the  evil,  and  continue  to 
receive  vrith  meek?iess  the  ingrafted  word.  But  in  the  minds  of 
the  better  educated,  especially  those  who  think  and  follow  out 
their  conclusions  with  resolute  independence  of  thought,  the  re- 
sult must  be  either  a  loss  of  confidence  in  the  opinions  themselves, 
or  a  rejection  of  all  those  parts  of  the  Christian  system  which  are 
at  variance  with  them.  Under  particular  circumstances,  indeed, 
where  both  the  metaphysical  errors,  and  the  great  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  Faith,  have  a  strong  hold  upon  the  minds  of  a  com- 
munity, a  protracted  struggle  may  take  place,  and  earnest  and 
long-continued  efforts  may  be  made  to  reconcile  opinions  which 
we  are  resolved  to  maintain,  with  a  faith  which  our  consciences 
will  not  permit  us  to  abandon.  But  so  long  as  the  efibrt  con- 
tinues and  such  opinions  retain  their  hold  upon  our  confidence,  it 
must  be  with  some  diminution  of  the  fulness  and  simplicity  of 
our  faith.  To  a  greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  the  educa- 
tion and  habits  of  thought  in  different  individuals,  the  word  of 
God  is  received  with  doubt,  or  with  such  glozing  modifications  as 
enervate  its  power.  Thus  the  light  from  heaven  is  intercepted, 
and  we  are  left  to  a  shadow-fight  of  metaphysical  schemes  and 
metaphorical  interpretations.  While  one  party,  with  conscien- 
tious and  earnest  endeavors,  and  at  great  expense  of  talent  and 
ingenuity,  contends  for  the  Faith,  and  among  the  possible  shap- 
ings of  the  received  metaphysical  system,  seeks  that  which  wiU 
best  comport  with  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel, — another  more 
boldly  interprets  the  language  of  the  Gospel  itself  in  conformity 
with  those  views  of  religion  to  which  their  philosophy  seems  ob- 
yJouBly  to  conduct  them.    The  substantial  being  and  the  living  eu- 
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iigy  of  the  Word,  which  is  not  only  the  light  hut  the  life  of  men, 
is  either  misapprehended  or  denied  hy  all  parties  ;  and  even  those 
who  contend  for  what  they  conceive  the  literal  import  of  the 
Gospel,  do  it — as  they  must  to  avoid  too  glaring  ahsurdity — with 
inch  explanations  of  its  import  as  to  make  it  to  hecome,  in  no 
small  degree,  the  vHrrds  of  man's  loisdom,  lather  than  a  simple 
demonstrcUion  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power.     Hence,  although 
such  as  have  experienced  the  spiritual  and  life-giving  power  of 
the  Divine  Word,  may  he  able,  through  the  promised  aids  of  the 
Spirit,  to  overcome  the  natural  teadency  of  speculative  error,  and, 
by  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  which  is  in  them,  may  at  length 
be  made^ree  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death,  yet  who  can  tell 
how  much  they  may  lose  of  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel,  and  be 
retarded  in  their  spiritual  growth  when  they  are  but  too  often 
fed  with  the  lifeless  and  starveling  products  of  the  human  under- 
standing, instead  of  that  living  breud  which  came  down  from 
heaven  ?     Who  can  tell,  moreover,  how  many,  through  the  prev-' 
&lence  of  such  philosophical  errors  as  lead  to  misconceptions  of 
the  troth  or  create  a  prejudice  against  it,  and  thus  tend  to  inter- 
cept the  light  from  heaven,  may  continue  in  their  ignorance, 
alienated  from  the  life  of  God,  and  groping  in  the  darkness  of 
their  own  understandings  ? 

But  however  that  may  be,  enlightened   Christians,  and  espe- 
cially Christian  instructors,  know  it  to  be  their  duty,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  full  and  unobstructed  influ- 
ence of  the  Gospel,  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  remove  those  nat- 
oral  prejudices,  and  those  errors  of  the  understanding,  which  are 
obstacles  to  the  truth,  that  the  word  of  God  may  find  access  to 
the  heart,  and  conscience,  and  reason  of  every  man,  that  it  may 
hsLvefree  course,  and  run,  and  be  glorified.     My  own  belief, 
that  such  obstacles  to  the  influence  of  truth  exist  in  the  specula- 
tive and  metaphysical  opinions  generally  adopted  in  this  country, 
and  that  the  present  Work  is  in  some  measure  at  least  calculated 
to  remove  them,  is  pretty  clearly  indicated  by  the  remarks  which 
I  have  already  made.     But,  to  be  perfectly  explicit  on  the  sub- 
ject I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  my  conviction,  that  the  natural 
tendency  of  some  of  the  leading  principles  of  our  prevailing  sy*- 
^ka  of  metaphysics,  and  those  which  must  unavoidably  have 
mon  or  less  influence  on  our  theoretical  views  of  religion,  are  of 
•a  iiQonotts  and  dai^erous  tendency,  and  that  so  long  as  we  le- 
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tain  them,  howerer  we  may  profen  to  ezdnde  their  infliienf 
from  our  theological  inqaines,  and  fimm  the  interpretatioB.  of 
Scripture,  we  can  maintain  no  oonnitent  system  of  Scriptoral 
theology,  nor  clearly  and  distinctly  apprehend  the  spiritual  im- 
port of  the  Scripture  language.  The  grounds  of  this  eonyiction  I 
shall  proceed  to  exhibit,  though  only  in  a  very  partial  manner, 
as  1  could  not  do  more  without  anticipating  the  contents  of  the 
Work  itself  instead  of  merely  preparing  the  reader  to  peruse  them 
with  attention.  I  am  aware,  too,  that  scnne  of  the  language, 
which  I  have  already  employed,  and  shall  be  obliged  to  employ, 
will  not  convey  its  full  import  to  the  reader,  till  he  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  the  leading  principles  and  distinctions  un- 
folded in  the  Work.  But  this  also  is  an  evil  which  I  saw  no 
means  of  avoiding  without  incurring  a  greater,  and  writing  a 
book  instead  of  a  brief  essav. 

m 

Let  it  be  understood,  then,  without  further  ]»efiioe,  that  by  the 
'prevailing  system  of  metaphysics,  I  mean  the  system,  of  winch 
in  modem  times  Locke  is  the  reputed  author,  and  the  leading 
principles  of  which,  with  various  modifications,  more  or  less  imr 
portant,  but  not  altering  its  essential  character,  have  been  almost 
universally  received  in  this  country.  It  should  be  observed,  too, 
that  the  causes  enumerated  by  the  Author,  as  having  elevated  it 
to  its  "  pride  of  place**  in  Europe,  have  been  aided  by  other  &r 
voring  circumstances  here.  In  the  minds  of  our  religious  comr 
munity,  especially,  some  of  its  most  important  doctrines  have  be- 
come associated  with  names  justly  loved  and  revered  among 
ourselves,  and  so  connected  wirh  all  our  theoretical  views  of  re- 
ligion, that  a  man  can  hardly  hope  to  question  their  validity  with- 
out hazarding  his  reputation,  not  only  for  orthodoxy,  but  even  fiir 
tutmmoti  nense.  To  controvert,  for  example,  the  prevailing  doc- 
iima*  with  repard  to  the  freed(»n  of  the  >\-ill,  the  sources  6{  our 
knt,wMfgtt,  the  nature  of  the  understanding  as  containing  the  con- 
UiiWutpr  iiriiicipies  of  our  whole  being,  and  the  universality  of  the 
Uw  ni  nnum  and  efiect,  even  in  connection  with  the  arguments 
iiimI  Hmi  authority  of  the  most  powertul  intellect  of  the  age,  may 
«(v<fii  wtw  \m  worse  than  in  vain.  Yet  I  ha^'e  reasons  for  believ- 
iitH  iUt*rt^  are  mme  among  us,  and  that  their  number  is  fast 
imrhnn'mn,  who  are  willing  to  revise  their  opinions  on  these  sub-^ 
jecttf,  and  who  will  contemplate  the  views  presented  in  this 
Work  with  a  liberal,  and  something  of  a  prepared  feeling  of  eun- 
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Citf .    The  diffieulties  in  which  men  find  themselvet  involyed 
lif  the  received  doctrines  on  these  subjects,  in  their  most  anxious 
eibrts  to  explain  and  defend  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  spiritual 
'   leligion,  have  led  many  to  suspect  that  there  must  be  some  lurk- 
kg  «rror  in  the  premises.     It  is  not  that  these  principles  lead  us 
to  mysteries  which  we  can  not  comprehend  ;  they  are  found,  or 
believed  at  least  by  many,  to  involve  us  in  absurdities  which  we 
cm  comprehend.     It  is  necessary  indeed  only  to  form  some  no- 
tion of  the  distinctive  and  appropriate  import  of  the  term  spirit- 
Tud,  as  opposed  to  natural  in  the  New  Testament,  and  then  to 
look  at  the  writing  or  hear  the  discussions,  in  which  the  doc- 
tnnes  of  the  Spirit  and  of  spiritual  influences  are  taught  and  de- 
fended, to  see  the  insurmountable  nature  of  the  obstacles,  which 
these  metaphysical  dogmas  throw  in  the  way  of  the  most  power- 
ful minds.     To  those  who  shall  read  tlus  Work  with  any  degree 
oC  reflection,  it  must,  I  think,  be  obvious,  that  something  more  is 
implied  in  the  continual  opposition  of  these  terms  in  the  New 
Testament,  than  can  be  explained  consistently  with  the  prevail- 
ing opinions  on  the  subjects  above  enumerated ;  and  that  through 
their  influence  our  highest  notions  of  that  distinction  have  been 
leodered   confused,  contradictory,  and  inadequate.     I  have  al- 
leady  directed  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  those  parts  of  the 
Woik,  where  this  distinction  is  unfolded ;  and  had  I  no  other 
grounds  than  the  arguments  and  views  there  exhibited,  I  should 
be  ecmvinced  that  so  long  as  we  hold  the  doctrines  of  Locke  and 
the  Scotch  metaphysicians  respecting  power,  cause  and  eflect,  mo- 
tiTes,  and  the  fireedom  of  the  will,  we  not  only  can  make  and  de- 
fend no  ess^itial  distinction  between  that  which  is  natural,  and 
that  which  is  spiritual,  but  we  can  not  even  ^nd  rational  grounds 
for  the  feeling  of  moral  obligation^  and  the  distinction  between 
regret  and  remorse. 

According  to  the  system  of  these  authors,  as  nearly  and  dis- 
tinctly as  my  limits  will  permit  me  to  state  it,  the  same  law  of 
cause  and  eflect  is  the  law  of  the  universe.  It  extends  to  the 
moral  and  spiritual — ^if  in  courtesy  these  terms  may  still  be  used 
— no  less  than  to  the  properly  natural  powers  and  agencies  of 
omr  being.  The  acts  of  the  free-will  are  pre-determined  by  a 
cause  out  of  the  wUl,  according  to  the  same  law  ofi  cause  and 
efiect  which  controls  the  changes  in  the  physical  world.  We 
hvra  no  iiotioiL  of  powMr  but  unifermity  of  antecedent  and  conse^ 
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qoent.  The  notion  of  a  power  in  the  will  to  act  freely  is  theve-' 
lore  nothing  more  than  an  inherent  capacity  of  being  acted  upoUf 
iiigreeably  to  its  nature,  and  according  to  a  fixed  law,  by  the 
motives  which  are  present  in  the  understanding.  I  feel  author- 
ized to  take  this  statement  partly  from  Brown's  Philosophy,  be- 
cause that  work  has  been  decidedly  approved  by  our  highest 
theological  authorities :  and  indeed  it  would  not  be  essentially 
varied,  if  expressed  in  the  precise  terms  used  by  any  of  the  wri* 
ters  most  usually  quoted  in  reference  to  these  subjects. 

I  am  awaie  that  variations  mav  be  found  in  the  mode  of  stat' 
iiig  these  doctrines ;  but  I  think  every  candid  reader,  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  metaphysics  and  theology  of  this  country, 
will  admit  the  above  to  be  a  fair  representation  of  the  form  in 
which  they  are  generally  received.  I  am  aware,  too,  that  much 
has  been  said  and  written  to  make  out,  consistently  with  these 
general  principles,  a  distinction  between  natural  and  mor^ 
causes,  natural  and  moral  ability,  and  inability,  and  the  like. 
But  1  b^  all  lovers  of  sound  and  rational  philosophy  to  look 
carefully  at  the  general  principles,  and  see  whether  there  be,  in 
fact,  ground  led  for  any  such  distinctions  of  this  kind  as  are 
M*orth  contending  fi>r.  My  first  step  in  arguing  with  a  defender 
of  these  principles,  and  of  the  distinctions  in  question,  as  con- 
nected with  them,  would  be  to  ask  for  his  definition  of  nature 
and  natural.  And  when  he  had  arrived  at  a  distinctive  general 
notion  of  the  import  of  these,  it  would  appear,  if  I  mistake  not, 
that  he  had  first  subjected  our  whole  being  to  the  law  of  nature, 
and  then  contended  for  the  existence  of  something  which  is  not 
nature.  For  in  their  relation  to  the  law  of  moral  rectitude,  and 
to  the  feeling  of  moral  responsibility,  what  difierence  is  there, 
and  what  difference  can  there  be,  between  what  are  called  nat- 
ural and  those  which  are  called  moral  powers  and  afiections,  if 
they  are  all  under  the  control  of  the  same  universal  law  of  cause 
and  effect  ?  If  it  still  be  a  mere  nature,  and  the  determinations 
of  our  "will  be  controlled  by  causes  out  of  the  will,  according  to 
our  nature,  then  I  maintain  that  a  moral  nature  has  no  more  to 
do  with  the  feeling  of  responsibility  than  any  other  nature. 

Perhaps  the  difficulty  may  be  made  more  obvious  in  this  way 

It  will  be  admitted  that  brutes  are  possessed  of  various  natures, 

some  innocent  or  useful,  otherwise  noxious,  but  all  alike  irrespon- 

£ubh  in  &  moral  poiat  of  view.    But  why  ?     Simply  beciuud 
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tiiey  act  in  accordance  with  their  natures.  They  poseeM,  each 
according  to  its  proper  nature,  certain  appetites  and  susceptibili- 
ties which  are  stimulated  and  acted  upon  by  their  appropriate 
objects  in  the  world  of  the  senses  ;  and  the  relation — ^the  law  of 
action  and  reaction — subsisting  between  these  specific  suscepti- 
Inlities  and  their  corresponding  outward  objects,  constitutes  their 
nature.  They  have  a  power  of  selecting  and  choosing  in  the 
world  of  sense  the  objects  appropriate  to  the  wants  of  their  na- 
ture ;  but  that  nature  is  the  sole  law  of  their  being.  Theii 
power  of  choice  is  but  a  part  of  it,  instrumental  in  accomplishing 
its  ends,  but  not  capable  of  rising  above  it,  of  controlling  its  im- 
pidses,  and  of  determining  itself  with  reference  to  a  purely  idea] 
law,  distinct  from  their  nature.  They  act  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  which  constitutes  their  several  na* 
lores,  and  can  not  do  otherwise.  They  are,  therefore,  not  respon* 
aible^ — not  capable  of  guilt,  or  of  remorse. 

Now  let  us  suppose  another  being,  possessing,  in  addition  to 
the  susceptibilities  of  the  brute,  certain  other  specific  suscepti- 
bilities with  their  correlative  objects,  either  in  the  sensible  world, 
^orin  a  future  world,  but  that  these  are  subjected,  like  the  other, 
to  the  same  binding  and  inalienable  law  of  cause  and  eflect. 
What,  I  ask,  is  the.  amount  of  the  difierence  thus  supposed  be- 
tween this  being  and  the  brute  ?     The  supposed  addition,  it  is 
to  be  understood,  is  merely  an  addition  to  its  nature ;  and  the 
only  power  of  will  belonging  to  it  is,  as  in  the  case  of  the  brute, 
only  a  capacity  of  choosing  and  acting  uniformly  in  accordance 
with  its  nature.     These  additional  susceptibilities  still  act  but  as 
they  are  acted  upon ;  and  the  Mrill  is  determined  accordingly. 
•  What  advantage  is  gained  in  this  case  by  caUing  these  supposed 
additions  moral  aflections,  and  their  correlative  stimulants  moral 
causes  ?     Do  we  thereby  find  any  rational  ground  for  the  feeling 
of  moral  responsibility,  for  conscience,  for  remorse  ?     The  being 
acts  according  to  iU  nature,  and  why  is  it  blameworthy  more 
than  the  brute  ?     If  the  moral  law  existing  out  of  the  will  be  a 
power  or  cause  which,  in  its  relation  to  the  specific  susceptibility 
of  the  moral  being,  produces  under  the  same  circumstances  uni- 
ibrmly  the  same  result,  according  to  the  law  of  cause  and  effect ; 
if  the  acts  of  the  will  be  subject  to  the  same  law,  as  mere  links 
in  the  chain  of  antecedents  and  consequents,  and  thus  a  part  of 
oar  nature,  what  ia  gained,  I  ask  again,  by  the  distinction  of  a 
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moral  and  a  physical  nature  ?  It  is  still  only  a  nature  under  tha 
law  of  cause  and  effect,  and  the  liberty  of  the  moral  being  is 
•  under  the  same  condition  with  the  liberty  of  the  brute.  Both 
are  free  to  follow  and  fulfid  the  law  of  their  nature,  and  both  are 
alike  bound  by  that  law,  as  by  an  adamantine  chain.  The  very 
conditions  of  the  law  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  power  to  act 
otherwise  than  according  to  their  nature.  They  preclude  the 
very  idea  of  a  free-will,  and  render  the  feeling  of  moral  responsi- 
bility not  an  enigma  merely,  not  a  mystery,  but  a  self-contradic- 
tion and  an  absurdity. 

Turn  the  matter  as  we  will— call  these  correlatives,  namely, 
the  inherent  susceptibilities  and  the  causes  acting  on  them  from 
without,  natural,  or  moral,  or  spiritual — so  long  as  their  action 
and  reaction,  or  the  law  of  reciprocity,  which  constitutes  their 
specifiG  natures,  is  considered  as  the  controlling  law  of  our  whole 
being,  so  long  as  we  refuse  to  admit  the  existence  in  the  will  of  a 
power  capable  of  rising  above  this  law,  and  controlling  its  opera- 
tion by  an  act  of  absolute  self  determination,  so  long  as  we  shall 
be  involved  in  perplexities  both  in  morals  and  religion.  At  all 
events,  the  only  method  of  avoiding  them  will  be  to  adopt  the 
creed  of  the  Necessitarians  entire,  to  give  man  over  to  an  irre- 
sponsible nature  as  a  better  sort  of  animal,  and  resolve  the  will 
of  the  Supreme  Reason  into  a  blind  and  irrational  fate. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  objections  that  will  be  made  to  this 
statement,  and  especially  the  demonstrated  incomprehensibleness 
of  a  self-determining  power.  To  this  I  may  be  permitted  to  an- 
swer, that,  although  the  power  to  originate  an  act  or  state  of 
mind  may  be  beyond  the  capacity  of  our  understandings  to  com- 
prehend,* it  is  still  not  contradictory  to  reason  ;  and  that  I  find  it 
more  easy  to  believe  the  existence  of  that,  which  is  simply  in- 
comprehensible to  my  understaniling,  than  of  that  which  involves 
an  absurdity  for  my  reason.  I  venture  to  affirm,  moreover,  that 
however  we  may  bring  our  under^andings  into  bondage  to  ,the 
more  comprehensible  doctrine,  simply  because  it  is  comprehensi- 
ble under  the  forms  of  the  understanding,  every  man  does,  in 
fact,  believe  himself  possessed  of  freedom  in  the  higher  sense  of 
delf-determiuation.  Every  man's  conscience  commands  him  to 
believe  it,  whenever  for  a  moment  he  indulges  the  feeling  of 
moral  self-approbation,  or  of  remorse.  Nor  can  we  on  any  other 
grounds  juBtify  the  ways  of  Grod  to  maxLuynoL  \k«  «a\^|^tion  that 
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Im  inflicts  or  will  inflict  any  other  punishmeDt  than  that  which 
is  Hinply  remedial  or  disciplinary.  But  this  subject  will  be 
lound  more  fully  explained  in  the  course  of  the  Work.  My  pres« 
ent  object  is  merely  to  show  the  necessity  of  some  system  in  rela- 
tion  to  these  subjects  difierent  from  the  received  one. 

It  niay  perhaps  be  thought,  that  the  language  used  above  is 
too  strong  and  too  positive.  But  I  venture  to  ask  every  candid 
man,  at  least  every  one  who  has  not  committed  himself  by  wri- 
ting and  publishing  on  the  subject,  whether  in  considering  the 
great  questions  connected  with  moral  accountability  and  the  doc- 
trine of  rewards  and  punishments,  he  has  not  felt  himself  pressed 
with  such  difficulties  as  those  above  stated  ;  and  whether  he  has 
ever  been  able  fully  to  satisfy  his  reason,  that  there  was  not  a 
Inikiiig  contradiction  in  the  idea  of  a  being  created  and  placed 
iinder  the  law  of  its  nature,  and  possessing  at  the  same  tune  a 
lading  of  moral  obhgation  to  fulfil  a  law  above  its  nature.  That 
many  have  been  in  this  state  of  mind  I  know.  I  know,  too,  that 
tome  whose  moral  and  religious  feelings  had  led  them  to  a  full 
bdief  in  the  doctrines  of  spiritual  religion,  but  who  at  the  same 
tiine  had  been  taught  to  receive  the  prevailing  opinions  in  meta- 
physics, have  found  these  opinions  carrying  them  unavoidably,  if 
tliey  would  be  consequent  in  their  reasonings,  and  not  do  violence 
to  their  reason,  to  adopt  a  system  of  religion  which  does  not  pro- 
fess to  be  spiritual,  and  thus  have  been  compelled  to  choose  be- 
tween their  philosophy  and  their  religion.  In  most  cases  indeed, 
where  men  reflect  at  all,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  requires  all  the 
force  of  authority,  and  all  the  influence  of  education,  to  carry  the 
mind  over  these  difliculties  ;  and  that  then  it  is  only  by  a  vague 
belief  that,  though  we  can  not  see  how,  there  must  be  some 
method  of  reconciling  what  seems  to  be  so  contradictory. 

If  examples  were  wanting  to  prove  that  serious  and  trying  dif- 
ficulties are  felt  to  exist  here,  enough  may  be  found,  as  it  has  ap- 
peared to  me,  in  the  controversy  respecting  the  nature  and  origin 
of  sin,  which  is  at  this  moment  interesting  the  public  mind.  Let 
any  impartial  observer  trace  the  progress  of  that  discussion,  and 
after  examining  the  distinctions  which  are  made  or  attempted  to 
be  made,  decide  whether  the  subject,  as  there  presented,  be  not 
involved  in  difficulties,  which  can  not  be  solved  on  the  principles 
to  which,  hitherto,  both  parties  have  adhered  ;  wh^her,  holding 
t»  they  do  the  same  premisses  in  regard  to  the  freedom  of  the 
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.ia  italjcB,  and  ask  the  editors  what  they  mean 
the  odnunon  doctrines  with,  regard  to  the  rela- 
and  with  regard  to  power  as  connected  with 
apply  these  to  the  acts  of  the  will»  I  can  seo 
of -oonceiying  a  power  to  the  contrary  in  this 
ttYing  soch  a  power  in  the  current  of  a  ziTer. 
to  assert  the  existence  in  the  will  of  an  aetual 
the  demands  of  appetite,.  &c.,  above  the  law 
daoide  arbitrarily,  whether  to  yield  or  not  to 
^«dmit  that  the  will  is  not  determined  ahsclutdy 
coMMe,  but  is  in  fact  se(/*-determined.  They 
-writer ;  and  the  question  for  them  is  at  rest. 
diftinQtaons  may  be  attempted  here,  there  can  be 
bat  between  an  irresponsible  nature  and  a  will 
The  reader  will  find  a  few  additional 
^lopic  in  a  note,  and  for  the  general  views  of  the 
to  a  former  note  and  the  references  there 
of  that  note,  and  to  the  great  distinction 
^and  the  will,  between  the  natural  and  the  spir* 
in  the  Work,  I  must  beg  leave,  also,  again  to 
and  candid  attention  of  the  reader.  I  must 
..mprejudiced  attention  of  every  reader,  friendly  to 
r  practical  and  spiritual  religion,  to  the  tendency  of 
the  Author's  system,  and  of  the  remarks  hazarded 

bat  be  aware,  that  the  views  of  the  Will  here  ex- 
meet  with  strong  prejudices  in  a  large  portion,  at 
r  religious  community.  I  could  wish  that  all  such 
hUy  distinguish  between  the  Author's  views  of  the 
'  religion  and  the  philosophical  grounds  on  which  he 
we  doctrines  are  to  be  defended.  If  no  one  disputes, 
no  one  will  dispute,  the  substantial  orthodoxy  of  the 
mt  first  carefully  examining  what  has  been  the  ortho- 
Church  in  general,  and  of  the  great  body  of  the  Ro- 
ll I  should  hope  it  may  be  wisely  considered,  whether, 
n  of  philosophy,  the  metaphysical  principles  of  this 
lot  in  themselves  more  in  accordance  with  the  doc- 
piritual  religion,  and  better  suited  to  their  explanation 
I,  than  those  above  treated  of  If  on  examination  it 
lii^uted  that  they  are,  then,  if  not  before,  I  trust  tba 
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will,  they  can  avoid  coming  to  the  same  conclusion  in  regard  to 
the  nature  and  origin  of  sin;  whether  in  fact  the  distinctions 
aimed  at  must  not  prove  merely  verbal  distinctions,  and  the  con- 
troversy a  fruitless  one.  But  in  the  September  number  of  the 
Christian  Spectator,  the  reader  will  find  remarks  on  this  subject, 
to  which  I  beg  leave  to  refer  him,  and  which  I  could  wish  him 
attentively  to  consider  in  connection  with  the  remarks  which  I 
have  made.  I  allude  to  the  correspondence  with  the  editors  near 
the  end  of  the  number.  The  letter  there  inserted  is  said  to  be, 
and  obviously  is,  from  the  pen  of  a  very  learned  and  able  writer ; 
and  I  confess  it  has  been  no  small  gratification  and  encouragement 
to  me,  while  laboring  to  bring  this  Work  and  this  subject  be- 
fore the  public,  to  find  such  a  state  of  feeling  expressed,  concern- 
ing the  great  question  at  issue,  by  such  a  writer.  It  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  p.  545,  of  the  C.  S.,  that  he  places  the  "  ««- 
cleus  of  the  dispute"  just  where  it  is  placed  in  this  Work  and  in 
the  above  remarks.  It  will  be  seen,  too,  that  by  throwing  au- 
thorities aside,  and  studying  his  own  mind,  he  has  "  come  seri- 
ously to  doubt,"  whether  the  received  opinions  with  regard  to 
motives,  the  law  of  cause  and  effect ,  and  the  freedom  of  the  wiU, 
may  not  be  erroneous.  They  appear  to  him  "  to  be  bordering  on 
fatalism,  if  not  actually  embracing  it."  He  doubts  whether  the 
mind  may  not  have  within  itself  the  adequate  cause  of  its  own 
acts  ;  whether  indeed  it  have  not  a  self-determining  powder,  "  for 
the  power  in  question  involves  the  idea  of  originating  volition. 
Less  than  this  it  can  not  be  conceived  to  involve,  and  yet  he  free 
agency."  Now  this  is  just  the  view  offered  in  the  present  Work ; 
and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  these  are  just  the  doubts  and  conclusions 
which  every  one  will  entertain,  who  lays  aside  authority,  and  re- 
flects upon  the  goings  on  of  his  own  mind,  and  the  dictates  of  his 
own  reason  and  conscience. 

But  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  remarks  of  the  editors  in 
reply  to  the  letter  above  quoted.  They  maintain,  in  relation  to 
original  sin  and  the  perversion  of  the  will,  that  from  either  the 
original  or  the  acquired  strength  of  certain  natural  appetites, 
principles  of  self-love,  &c.,  "  left  to  themselves,"  the  corruption 
of  the  heart  will  certainly  follow.  "  In  every  instance  the  will 
does,  in  fact,  yield  to  the  demands  of  these.  But  whenever  it  thus 
yielded f  there  was  'power  to  the  contraiij;  otherwise  there  could 
bo  no  JGreedom  of  moral  action."     "Kovf  \\>e\»\fc«LN^  \ft  ^Uxse  my 
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finger  on  the  phrase  in  italics,  and  ask  the  editors  what  they  mean 
liy  it.  If  they  hold  the  common  doctrines  with  regard  to  the  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  efiect,  and  with  regard  to  power  as  connected  with 
tktt  relation,  and  apply  these  to  the  acts  of  the  will,  I  can  seo 
no  more  possihihty  of  conceiving  a  power  to  the  contrary  in  this 
ease,  than  of  conceiving  such  a  power  m  the  current  of  a  river. 
Bat  if  they  mean  to  assert  the  existence  in  the  will  of  an  acttud 
power  to  rise  above  the  demands  of  appetite,  &c.,  above  the  law 
of  nature  and  to  decide  arbitrarily,  whether  to  yield  or  not  to 
yidd,  then  they  admit  that  the  will  is  not  determined  absolutely 
by  the  extraneous  catise,  but  is  in  fact  se(/*-determined.  They 
agree  with  the  letter-writer ;  and  the  question  for  them  is  at  rest. 
Thus,  whatever  distinctions  may  be  attempted  here,  there  can  be 
no  real  distinction  but  between  an  irresponsible  nature  and  a  will 
that  is  self-determined.  The  reader  will  find  a  few  additional 
lemarks  on  this  topic  in  a  note,  and  for  the  general  views  of  the 
Work  is  again  referred  to  a  former  note  and  the  references  there 
made.  To  the  subject  of  that  note,  and  to  the  great  distinction 
between  nature  and  the  will,  between  the  natural  and  the  spir- 
itual, as  unfolded  in  the  Work,  I  must  beg  leave,  also,  again  to 
leqoest  the  special  and  candid  attention  of  the  reader.  I  must 
beg,  too,  the  unprejudiced  attention  of  every  reader,  friendly  to 
the  cause  of  practical  and  spiritual  religion,  to  the  tendency  of 
this  part  of  the  Author's  system,  and  of  the  remarks  hazarded 
above. 

I  can  not  but  be  aware,  that  the  views  of  the  Will  here  ex- 
hibited will  meet  with  strong  prejudices  in  a  large  portion,  at 
least,  of  our  religious  community.     I  could  wish  that  all  such 
would  carefully  distinguish  between  the  Author's  views  of  the 
doctrines  of  rehgion  and  the  philosophical  grounds  on  which  he 
supposes  those  doctrines  are  to  be  defended.     If  no  one  disputes, 
iud  1  trust  no  one  will  dispute,  the  substantial  orthodoxy  of  the 
Work,  without  first  carefully  examining  what  has  been  the  ortho- 
doxy of  the  Church  in  general,  and  of  the  great  body  of  the  Re- 
fcrmers,  then  I  should  hope  it  may  be  wisely  considered,  whether, 
r   >a  a  question  of  philosophy,  the  metaphysical  principles  of  this 
Work  are  not  in  themselves  more  in  accordance  with  the  doc- 
trines of  a  spiritual  religion,  and  better  suited  to  their  explanation 
tad  defence,  than  those  above  treated  of     If  on  examination  it 
tta  not  be  disputed  that  they  are,  then,  if  not  before,  I  trubt  the 
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two  systems  may  be  compared  without  undue  impartiality,  and 
the  simple  question  of  the  truth  of  each  may  be  determined  by 
that  calm  and  persevering  reflection,  which  alone  can  determine 
questions  of  this  sort. 

If  the  system  here  taught  be  true,  then  it  will  follow,  not,  be  it 
observed,  that  our  religion  is  necessarily  wrong,  or  our  essential 
faith  erroneous,  but  that  the  philosophical  grounds,  on  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  defend  our  faith,  are  unsafe,  and  that  their 
natural  Undcncy  is  to  error.     If  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  still  ex- 
ert its  influence  ;  if  a  truly  spiritual  religion  be  maintained,  it' 
is  in  opposition  to  our  philosophy,  and  not  at  all  by  its  aid.    I 
know  it  will  be  said,  that  the  practical  results  of  our  peculiar 
forms  of  doctrine  are  at  variance  with  these  remarks.     But  this 
I  am  not  prepared  to  admit.     True,  religion  and  religious  insti- 
tutions have  flourished  :  the  Gospel,  in  many  parts  of  our  country, 
has  been  aflectionately  and  faithfully  preached  by  great  and  good 
men ;  the  word  and  the  Spirit  of  God  have  been  communicated 
to  us  in  rich  abundance  ;  and  I  rejoice  with  heartfelt  joy  and 
thanksgiving,  in  the  belief,  that  thereby  multitudes  have  been 
regenerated  to  a  new  and  spiritual  life.     But  so  were  equal  or 
greater  eflects  produced  under  the   preaching  of  Baxter,  and 
Howe,  and  other  good  and  faithful  men  of  the  same  age,  with 
none  of  the  peculiarities  of  our  theological  systems.     Neither 
reason  nor  experience  iudeed  furnish   any  ground  for  believing 
that  the  living  and  life-giving  power  of  the  Divine  Word  has 
ever  derived  any  portion  of  its  efficacy,  in  the  conversion  of  the 
heart  to  God,  from  the  forms  of  metaphysical  theology,  with 
which  the  human  understanding  has  invested  it.     It  reqnireSi 
moreover,  but  little  knowledge  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  and 
of  thevmtings  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  to  know,  that  the 
opinions  of  the  Reformers,  and  of  all  the  great  divines  of  that 
period,  on  subjects  of  this  sort,  were  far  diflerent  from  those  of 
Mr.  Locke  and  his  followers,  and  were  in  fact  essentially  the  same 
with  those  taught  in  this  Work.     This  last  remark  applies  not 
only  to  the  vievro  entertained  by  the  eminent  philosophers  anA 
divines  of  that  period  on  the  particular  subject  above  discussed, 
but  to  the  distinctions  made,  and  the  language  employed  by  them, 
with  reference  to  other  points  of  no  less  importance  in  the  consti- 
iution  of  our  being. 
It  suft  hM,f  becMi  obMrrod  by  the  readef  of  the  fbrtgosng 
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pages,  that  I  hare  used  sereral  words,  especially  understanding 
aad  reason,  in  a  sense  somewhat  diverse  from  tbeir  present  accep- 
tation ;  and  the  occasion  of  this  I  suppose  would  be  partly  un- 
ientood  from  my  having  already  directed  the  attention  of  the 
leader  to  the  distinction  exhibited  between  these  words  in  the 
Woik,  and  from  the  remarks  made  on  the  ambiguity  of  the  word 
**  reason*'  in  its  common  use.     I  now  proceed  to  remark,  that 
the  ambiguity  spoken  of,  and  the  consequent  perplexity  in  regard 
to  the  use  and  authority  of  reason,  have  arisen  from  the  habit  of 
aong,  since   the  time  of  Locke,  the  terms  understanding  and 
leasoQ  indiscriminately,  and  thus  confounding  a  distinction  clearly 
marked  in  the  philosophy  and  in  the  language  of  the  older 
mters.     Alas  !  had  the  terms  only  been  confounded,  or  had  we 
tofimd  only  an  inconvenient  ambiguity  of  language,  there  would 
Ve  comparatively  little  cause  for  earnestness  upon  the  subject ;  or 
Ittd  our  views  of  the  things  signified  by  these  terms  been  only 
partially  confused,  and  had  we  still  retained  correct  notions  of 
our  prerogative,  as  rational  and  spiritual  beings,  the  consequences 
night  have  been  less  deplorable.     But  the  misfortune  is,  that  the 
fowen  of  understanding  and  reason  have  not  merely  been  blended 
and  confounded  in  the  view  of  our  philosophy  ; — ^the  higher  and 
iur  more  characteristic,  as  an  essential  constituent  of  our  proper 
knmanity,  has  been  as  it  were  obscured  and  hidden  from  our  ob- 
iBrratioii  in  the  inferior  power,  which  belongs  to  us  in  common 
with  the  brutes  which  perish.     According  to  the  old,  the  more 
qpiiitiial,  and  genuine  philosophy,  the  distinguishing  attributes  of 
our  faomanity— that  image  of  God  in  which  man  alone  was  cre- 
ated of  all  the  dwellers  upon  earth,  and  in  virtue  of  which  he 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  this  lower  world,  was  said  to  be  found 
Viihe  reason  dLndfree-toill.     But  understanding  these  in  their 
itiiet  and  proper  sense,  and  according  to  the  true  ideas  of  them, 
' '    at  contemplated  by  the  older  metaphysicians,  we  have  literally, 
t=    if  the  system  of  Locke  and  the  popular  philosophy  of  the  day  be 
Z:    true,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these — ^neither  reason  nor 
i     fiee-will.     What  they  esteemed  the  image  of  God  in  the  soul, 
i'    and  oonsidered  as  distingaishing  us  specifically,  and  so  vastly  too, 
above  each  and  all  of  the  irrational  animals,  is  found,  according 
to  this  system,  to  have  in  fact  no  real  existence.     The  reality 
Mkiinr  of  the  free-will,  nor  of  any  of  those  laws  or  ideas,  whioh 
finnit  cor  xatiiMr  orastitute  Yaason,  oan  be  authtoticatad  bjr 
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the  sort  of  proof  which  is  demanded,  and  we  must  therefore  r»> 
linquish  our  prerogative,  and  take  our  place  with  becoming  hu- 
mility among  our  more  unpretending  companions.  In  the  as- 
cending series  pf  powers,  enumerated  by  Milton,  with  so  mudi 
philosophical  truth,  as  well  as  beauty  of  language,  in  the  fifth 
book  of  Paradise  Lost,  he  mentions 

Fancy  and  underttanding,  whookoe  the  soul 
Reason  receives.  And  reason  is  her  being^ 
Discursiye  or  intuitive. 

But  the  highest  power  here,  that  which  is  the  being  of  the  sool, 
considered  as  any  thing  difiering  in  kind  from  the  understanding, 
has  no  place  in  our  popular  metaphysics.  Thus  we  have  only 
the  understanding,  "  the  faculty  judging  according  to  sense,"  a 
faculty  of  abstracting  and  generalizing,  of  contrivance  and  fere- 
cast,  as  the  highest  of  our  intellectual  powers  ;  and  this  we  are 
expressly  taught  belongs  to  us  in  common  with  brutes.  Nay, 
these  views  of  our  essential  being,  consequences  and  all,  are 
adopted  by  men,  whom  one  would  suppose  religion,  if  not  phi- 
losophy, should  have  taught  their  utter  inadequateness  to  the  true 
and  essential  constituents  of  our  humanity.  Dr.  Paley  tells  us  in 
his  Natural  Theology,  that  only  "  contrivance,"  a  power  ob- 
viously and  professedly  belonging  to  brutes,  is  necessary  to  consti- 
tute personality.  His  whole  system  both  of  theology  and  morals 
neither  teaches,  nor  implies,  the  existence  of  any  specific  differ- 
ence either  between  the  understanding  and  reason,  or  between 
nature  and  the  will.  It  does  not  imply  the  existence  of  any 
power  in  man,  which  does  not  obviously  belong,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  to  irrational  animals.  Dr.  Fleming,  another  reverend 
prelate  in  the  English  Church,  in  his  ''  Philosophy  of  Zoology," 
maintains  in  express  terms,  that  we  have  no  faculties  differing  in 
kind  from  those  which  belong  to  brutes.  How  many  other 
learned,  and  reverend,  and  wise  men  adopt  the  same  opinions,  I 
know  not :  though  these  are  obviously  not  the  peculiar  views  of 
the  individuals,  but  conclusions  resulting  from  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  their  system.  K,  then,  there  is  no  better  system,  if  thii 
be  the  genuine  philosophy,  and  founded  in  the  nature  of  things, 

,  there  is  no  help  for  us,  and  we  must  believe  it — if  toe  can.     But 
moat  cert&inly  it  will  follow,  that  we  ought,  as  fast  as  the  prqjiF 

dices  of  education  will  penmt,  to  nd  o\xim^^«i^  ^i  ^ttsiiL  notiooi 
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rf  prerogative,  and  certain  feelings  of  our  own  superiority,  which 
tomehow  have  been  strangely  prevalent  among  our  race.  For 
though  vire  have  indeed,  according  to  this  system,  a  little  mart 
undergtanding  than  other  animals — can  abstract  and  generalizr 
ind  forecast  events,  and  the  consequences  of  our  actions,  and  coni- 
ptie  motives  mare  skilfully  than  they;  though  we  have  thut^ 
more  knowledge  and  can  circumvent  them  ;  though  we  have 
more  power  and  can  subdue  them  ;  yet,  as-  to  any  distinctive  ati<] 
peculiar  characteristic — as  to  any  inherent  and  essential  worfJ/y 
we  are  after  all  but  little  better — ^though  we  may  be  better  off  - 
than  our  dogs  and  horses.  There  is  no  essential  difference,  and 
we  may  rationally  doubt — at  least  we  might  do  so,  if  by  the  sup- 
position we  were  rational  beings — ^whether  our  fellow  animals  of 
the  kennel  and  the  stall  are  not  unjustly  deprived  of  certain  per- 
wmd  rights,  and  whether  a  dog  charged  with  trespass  may  not 
rationally  claim  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  his  peers.  Now  however 
tnfling  and  ridiculous  this  may  appear,  I  would  ask  in  truth  and 
•obemess,  if  it  be  not  a  fair  and  legitimate  inference  from  the 
premisses,  and  whether  the  absurdity  of  the  one  does  (^ot  demon- 
Urate  the  utter  falsity  of  the  other.  And  where,  I  would  beg  to 
know,  shall  we  look,  according  to  the  popular  system  of  philoso- 
phy, lor  that  image  of  God  in  which  we  are  created  ?  Is  it  a 
thing  of  degrees  ?  And  is  it  simply  because  we  have  something 
more  of  the  same  faculties  which  belong  to  brutes,  that  we  become 
the  objects  of  God's  specftd  and  fatherly  care,  the  distinguished 
objeets  of  his  Providence,  and  the  sole  objects  of  his  Grace  ?— 
Bath  God  take  care  for  oxen  ?     But  why  not  ? 

I  acBure  my  readers,  that  I  have  no  desire  to  treat  with  dis- 
respect and  contumely  the  opinions  of  great  or  good  men ;  but  the 
distinction  in  question,  and  the  assertion  and  exhibition  of  the 
higher  prerogatives  of  reason,  as  an  essential  constituent  of  our 
being,  are  so  vitally  important,  in  my  apprehension,  to  the  forma- 
tion and  support  of  any  rational  system  of  philosophy,  and — ^no 
ksB  than  the  distinction  before  treated  of — so  pregnant  of  conse- 
quences to  the  interests  of  truth,  in  morals,  and  religion,  and  in- 
deed of  all  truth,  that  mere  opinion  and  the  authority  of  names 
may  well  be  disregarded.  The  discussion,  moreover,  relates  to 
fiiets,  and  to  such  fieu^ts,  too,  as  are  not  to  be  learned  from  the  in- 
itmotioin,  ot  received  on  the  authority,  of  any  man.  They  must 
1m  ucminumA  by  ereny  auai  for  himself,  by  ieftec\iQ!a  \XY3(ii>i!&ib 
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procegos  and  laws  of  his  own  inward  being,  or  they  an  not 
learned  at  ail  to  any  valuable  purpose.     We  do  indeed  find  in 
ourselves  tiieu.  as  no  oue  will  deny,  certain  powers  of  intelligence, 
whicb  we  have  abuntlaiit  reason  to  believe  the  brutes  poeseas  in 
cuininon  with  us  iu  a  <rreater  or  less  degree.     The  functions  of 
the  understandiug,  as  treated  of  iu  the  popular  systems  of  metar 
ph^'sics,  its  tkculties  of  attention,  of  abstraction,  of  generalization, 
tile  power  of  tbrcthought  and  contrivance,  of  adapting  means  to 
emU,  and  the  law  ot'  a&»uciatiuu,  may  be,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
seveniily  reprei^euted  more  or  less  adequately  in  the  instinctive 
iu;:t*Lligouce  ot'  the  higher  orders  of  brutes.     But,  not  to  anticipate 
too  far  a  topic  treated  of  iu  the  Work,  do  these,  or  any  and  all  tbe 
taoulties  which  we  discover  iu  irrational  auimals,  satisfactorily 
accouut  to  a  redectiug  miud  tor  all  the  pltciurtnena  which  aie 
presented  to  our  observation  in  our  owu  cousciousness  ?     Would 
any  supposable  addition  to  the  degree  merely  of  those  powen 
which  we  ascribe  to  brutes,  render  them  ratii/noL  beings,  and  le- 
move  the  sacred  distinction,  which  law  and  reason  have  sanc- 
tioned, between  things  and  persons  ?     Will  any  such  addition  ac- 
count for  our  having — what  the  brute  is  not  supposed  to  have — 
the  pure  ideas  of  the  geometriciau,  the  power  of  ideal  construc- 
tion, the  intuition  of  geometrical  or  other  necessary  and  univeisal 
truths  ?     Would  it  give  rise,  in  irrational  animals,  to  a  law  of 
moral  rectitude  and  to  conscierite — ^to    the   feelings  of  moral 
respansilnlity  and  remorse  ?     Would  it^awaken  them  to  a  reflec- 
tive self-consciousness,  and  lead  them  to  form  and  contemplate 
the  ideas  of  the  s&id,  of  free-tcill,  of  immortality y  and  of  God  ? 
It  seems  to  me,  that  we  have  only  to  reflect  for  a  serious  hour 
upon  what  we  mean  by  these,  and  then  to  compare  them  with  our 
notion  of  what  belongs  to  a  brute,  its  iuhereut  powers  and  their 
correlative  objects,  to  feel  that  they  are  utterly  incompatible — 
that  in  the  blessing  of  these  we  eiijoy  a  prerogative,  which  we 
can  not  disclaim  without  a  violation  of  reason,  and  a  voluntary 
abasement  of  ourselves — and  that  we  must  therefore  be  possessed 
of  some  pecidiar  powers— of  some  source  of  ideas  distinct  from 
the  understanding,  difiering  in  kind  from  any  and  all  of  those 
which  belong  to  us   in  commpn  with   inferior   and  irrational 
animals. 
But  what  these  powers  are,  or  what  13  the  precise  nature  of 
the  distinction  between  the  rnid^x^Xaxv^wx^  ^x^4  toason,  it  isnot 
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Wf  pRnrince,   ihht  have  I  undertaken,  to  show.     My  ohjoot  in 
to  illustrate  its  necessity,  and  the  palpahlw   ohNourity, 
and  deficiency,  in  this  respect,  of  thi)  tiKnlif  oi'  |ihiloMi)o 
rbich  is  held  in  so  high  honor  ainoti^  iin.     Thn  diHtinn- 


tin  itself  mill  be  found  illustrated  Mrith  sorrio  of  iU  irn|Mirtftnt 
Wuings  in  the  Work,  and  in  the  notes  and  App(*ndix  atta^hml 
to  it ;  and  can  not  be  too  carefully  studio<i — in  nonnMiiUni  ivith 
tiist  betiMreen  nature  and  the  Mrill — ^by  the  Htiidcsiit  who  would 
lequire  distinct  and  intelligible  notions  of  what  c<inHtitiit<M  thn 
tndy  spiiitual  in  our  being,  or  find  rational  groinidM  ihr  thn  |km- 
abihty  of  a  truly  spiritual  religion.  Indcfifd,  roiild  I  muwtuul  jtt 
fixing  the  attention  of  the  reader  upon  this  diMtiimiion,  in  ntmh  a 
viy  as  to  secure  his  candid  and  roflectitig  pitriiMfil  oi'  tho  Work, 
1  should  consider  any  personal  eifort  or  minriiuui  alujtidantly 
leoompensed.  Nor  am  I  alone  in  this  view  of  ilM  irn|MirtannA. 
A  hterary  friend,  whose  opinion  on  this  ftiibjc/tt  woijld  li«)  vahiml 
hf  aU  who  knew  the  soundness  of  his  tK^holarMhip,  nnyn  in  a  hit- 
ter just  now  received, — "  If  you  can  got  tho  att«!iition  of  think- 
ing men  fixed  on  his  distinction  between  the  nfos/m  and  th<i  tin- 
derstanding,  you  will  have  done  enough  to  reward  the  \ti\n)r  of 
a  life.  As  prominent  a  place  as  it  holds  in  the  writings  of  Oole- 
r^ge,  he  seems  to  me  far  enough  from  making  Uxt  much  of  it/' 
No  person  of  serious  and  philosophical  mind,  I  am  c<in(idont,  can 
reflect  upon  the  subject,  enough  to  understand  it  in  its  various 
aspects,  without  arriving  at  the  sarm;  views  of  the  irnjiortanee 
of  the  distinction,  whatever  may  be  his  conviction  with  regard 
to  its  truth. 

But  indeed  the  only  grounds,  which  I  find,  t/>  apprehend  that 
the  reality  of  the  distinction  and  the  importancis  of  the  conse- 
qnences  resulting  from  it,  will  be  much  longer  denic/1  and  re- 
jected among  us,  is  in  the  overweening  assurance,  which  pre- 
vails with  regard  to  the  adefjuateness  and  perfection  of  the 
system  of  philosophy  which  is  already  received.  It  is  taken  for 
granted,  as  a  fact  undisputed  and  indisputable,  that  this  is  the 
most  enlightened  age  of  the  world,  not  only  with  regard  to  the 
more  general  difiiision  of  certain  points  of  practical  knowledge  ; 
in  which,  probably,  it  may  be  so,  but  in  aU  respects;  that  our 
whole  system  of  the  philosophy  of  mind  as  derived  from  Lord 
Bacon,  especially,  is  the  only  one,  which  has  any  claims  to  com- 
'/  Mad  that  bU  distinctions  not  recogmiaii  Vn.  ^«X.  %sc% 
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eoii8eqiieiitl]r  nnworthy  of  oar  re^mid.     "What  those  Beionneiii 
to  whose  transoeodent  powers  of  mind,  and  to  whose  characters 
as  truly  spiritual  divines,  we  are  accustomed  to  lode  with  feelings 
of  BO  much  general  regard,  might  find  to  say  in  favor  of  their 
philo80|^y,  few  take  the  pains  to  inquire.     Neither  they  nor  the 
great  philosophers  with  whom  they  held  communion  on  subjects 
of  this  sort,  can  appear  among  us  to  speak  in  their  own  defence ; 
and  even  the  huge  folios  and  quartos,  in  which,  though  dead, 
they  yet  speak — and  ought  to  be  heard — have  seldom  strayed  to 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.     Ail  our  information  req[)ecting  their 
philosophical  opinions,  and  the  grounds  on  which  they  defended 
them,  has  been  received  from  writers,  who  were  confessedly  ad* 
vocating  a  system  of  recent  growth,  at  open  war  with  every  thing 
more  ancient,  and  who,  in  the  great  abundance  of  their  sel^ 
complacency,  have  represented  their  own  discoveries  as  contain- 
ing the  sum  and  substance  of  all  philosophy,  and  the  accumu- 
lated treasures  of  ancient  wisdom  as  unworthy  the  attention  of 
"  this  enlightened  age."     Be  it  so— -yet  the  foolishness  of  anti* 
quity,  i£  it  he  of  Grod,  may  prove  taiser  than  men.     It  may  bo 
found  that  the  philosophy  of  the  Reformers  and  their  religion 
are  essentially  connected,  and  must  stand  or  fall  together.    It 
may  at  length  be  discovered,  that  a  system  of  religion  essentially 
spiritual,  and  a  system  of  philosophy  which  excludes  the  veiy 
idea  of  all  spiritual  power  and  agency,  in  their  only  distinctive 
and  proper  character,  can  not  be  consistently  associated  together. 
It  is  our  peculiar  misfortune  in  this  country,  that  while  the 
philosophy  of  Locke  and  the  Scottish  writers  has  been  received 
in  full  faith,  as  the  only  rational  system,  and  its  leading  princi- 
ples especially  passed  off  as  unquestionable,  the  strong  attach- 
ment to  religion,  and  the  fondness  for  speculation,  by  both  of 
which  we  are  strongly  characterized,  have  led  us  to  combine  and 
associate  these  principles,  such  as  they  are,  with  our  religious 
interests  and  opinions,  so  variously  and   so  intimately,  that  by 
most  persons  they  are  considered  as  necessary  parts  of  the  same 
system  ;  and  from  being  so  long  contemplated  together,  the  re- 
jection of  one  seems  impossible  without  doing  violence  to  the 
other.     Yet  how  much  evidence  might  not  an  impartial  observer 
find  in  examining  the  theological  discussions  which  have  pre- 
railed,  the  speculative  systems  which  have  been  formed  and 
arrayed  against  each  oihar,  fox  the  \aat  i«v«iiV}  ^«dx%,  to  oonvinpe 
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Kbb  flifti  tifttte  nnrt  be  tome  diieoidaiice  in  tiie  ekiiMBfeii,  loiiw 
printitpile  of  aoonlt  but  imoonoilable  hostility  belnoeii  ft  pbikw^ 
jby  aad  a  idigion,  ivbieh,  under  every  ingenioiis  Tftiiety  of  ftrm 
■ad  dimping,  ttiU  stand  ftlopf  from  eaeh  other  and  xefiue  to  co* 
hoe.  For  is  it  not  a  fiiet,  that  in  regard  to  erery  speeolatiTe 
bieh'  has  been- formed  on  these  pfaflosophieai  prineiples, 
pway  new  shaping  of  theory  whieh  has  been  derised  and 
bais  gained  adherents  among  us, — is  it  not  a  faet,  I  ask,  that,  to 
an,  except  those  adherents,  the  jytfem  the  philosoj^cal  theanf 
has  seemed  dangerous  in  its  tendmoy,  and  at  war  with  ortho- 
doK  Tiews  of  religion — ^pediaps  even  with  the  attributes  of  GM? 
Hay,\o  bring  Ihe  matter  still  nearer  and  more  plainly  to  yiew,  I 
whether  at  this  moment  the  organs  and  particular  friends  of 
leading  theological  seminaries  in  New  England,  both  devo- 
trily  attached  to  an  orthodox  and  spiritual  system  of  religion,  and 
stpHiiiig  mutual  confidence  as  to  the  e99eniiab  of  their  mutual 
MAk^  do  not  eadi  consider  the  other  as  holding  a  philosophical 
Atory  sobfersiTe  of  orthodoxy  ?  If  I  am  not  mianfinmed,  this 
ii  tte  simide  fiiet 
Hew,  if  these  things  be  so,  I  would  adc  again  with  all  ear- 
and  out  of  regard  to  the  mterests  of  truth  alone,  whether 
and  reflecting'  men  may  not  be  permitted,  without  the 
diaige  of  heresy  in  Religion,  to  stand  in  doubt  of  this  Philoso- 
PHT  altogether  ;  whether  these  facts  which  will  not  be  disputed, 
do  not  furnish  just  grounds  for  suspicion,  that  the  principles  of 
our  philosophy  may  be  erroneous,  or  at  least  induce  us  to  look 
with  candor  and  impartiality  at  the  claims  of  another  and  a  dif- 
ferent system  ? 

What  are  the  claims  of  the  system,  to  which  the  attention  of 
^  public  is  invited  in  this  Work,  can  be  understood  fully,  only 
by  a  careful  and  reflecting  examination  of  its  principles  in  con- 
nection with  the  conscious  wants  of  our  inward  being — ^the  re- 
^[oirements  of  our  own  reason  and  consciences.  Its  purpose  and 
■|  tendency,  I  have  endeavored  in  some  measure  to  exhibit ;  and  if 
the  influence  of  authority,  which  the  prevailing  system  furnishes 
igiinst  it,  can  and  must  be  counteracted  by  any  thing  of  a  like 
kind — (and  whatever  professions  we  may  make,  the  influence  of 
nthority  produces  at  least  a  predisposing  efiect  upon  our  minds) 
— Hw  remark  which  I  have  made,  will  show,  that  the  principles 
kne  tanght  are  not  wholly  unauthorized  by  men,  whom  w%  \ivi^ 
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been  taught  to  reverence  among  the  great  and  good.  I  can  not 
but  add,  as  a  matter  of  simple  justice  to  the  question,  that  how- 
ever our  prevailing  system  of  philosophizing  may  have  appealed 
to  the  authority  of  Lord  Bacon,  it  needs  but  a  candid  examina- 
tion of  his  writings,  especially  the  first  part  of  his  Novum  Or- 
ganum,  to  be  convinced  that  such  an  appeal  is  without  grounds  ; 
and  that  in' fact  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  philosophy  are 
the  same  with  those  taught  in  this  work.  The  great  distinction 
especially,  between  the  underst;anding  and  the  reason,  is  fully  and 
clearly  recognized  ;  and  as  a  philosopher  he  would  be  far  more 
properly  associated  with  Plato,  or  even  Aristotle,  than  with  the 
modem  philosophers,  who  have  miscalled  their  systems  by  his 
name.  For  further  remarks  on  this  point,  the  reader  is  requested 
to  refer  to  the  notes.  In  our  own  times,  moreover,  there  is  abun- 
dant evidence,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  principles  of  this 
Work  here,  that  the  same  general  views  of  philosophy  are  regain- 
ing their  ascendency  elsewhere.  In  Great  Britain  there  are  not 
few,  who  begin  to  believe  that  the  deep-toned  and  sublime  elo- 
quence of  Coleridge  on  these  great  subjects  may  have  something 
to  claim  their  attention  besides  a  few  peculiarities  of  language. 
In  Paris,  the  doctrines  of  a  rational  and  spiritual  system  of  phi- 
losophy are  taught  to  listening  and  admiring  thousands  by  one 
of  the  most  learned  and  eloquent  philosophers  of  the  age  ;  and  in 
Germany,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  same  general  views  are  adopted 
by  the  serious  friends  of  religious  truth  among  her  great  and 
learned  men. 

Such — as  I  have  no  doubt — must  be  the  case,  wherever  think- 
ing men  can  be  brought  distinctly  and  impartially  to  examine 
their  claims ;  and  indeed  to  those  who  shall  study  and  compie- 
hend  the  general  history  of  philosophy,  it  must  always  be  matter 
of  special  wonder,  that  in  the  Christian  community,  anxiously 
striving  to  explain  and  defend  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  in 
their  spiritual  sense,  there  should  have  been  a  long-continued  and 
tenacious  adherence  to  philosophical  principles,  so  subversive  of 
their  faith  in  every  thing  distinctively  spiritual ;  while  those  of 
an  opposite  tendency,  and  claiming  a  near  relationship  and  cor- 
respondence with  the  truly  spiritual  in  the  Christian  system,  and 
the  mysteries  of  its  sublime  faith,  were  looked  upon  with  suspi- 

.     g^jid  je&louay,  as  umntelligible  or  dangerous  metaphysics. 

And  here  1  xaust  be  allowed  to  add  a  fevf  iwaa.tka  with  regard 
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to  the  popular  objections  against  the  system  of  philosophy,  the 
elaims  of  which  I  am  urging,  especially  against  the  writings  of 
the  Author,  under  whose  name  it  appears  in  the  present  Work. 
These  are  various  and  often  contradictory,  but  usually  have  ref- 
erence either  to  his  peculiarities  of  language,  or  to  the  depth — 
whether  apparent  or  real, — and  the  unintelligibleness,  of  his 
thoughts. 

To  the  first  of  these  it  seems  to  me  a  sufficient  answer,  for  a 
mind  that  would  deal  honestly  and  frankly  by  itself,  to  suggest 
that  in  the  very  nature  of  things  it  is  impossible  for  a  writer  to 
express  by  a  single  word  any  truth,  or  to  mark  any  distinction, 
not  recognized  in  the  language  of  his  day,  unless  be  adopts  a 
^rord  entirely  new,  or  gives  to  one  already  in  use  a  new  and  more 
peculiar  sense.     Now  in  communicating  truths,  which  the  writer 
deems  of  great  and  fundamental  importance,  shall  he  thus  appro- 
pnate  a  »ngle  word  old  or  new,  or  trust  to  the  vagueness  of  per- 
petual circumlocution  ?     Admitting  for  example,  the  existence  of 
the  important  distinction,  for  which  this  writer  contends,  between 
the  understanding  and  reason,  and  that  this  distinction  when  rec- 
ognized at  all  is  confounded  in  the  common  use  of  language  by 
employing  the  words  indiscriminately,  shall  he  still  use  these 
words  indiscriminately,  and  either  invent  a  new  word,  or  mark 
the  distinction  by  descriptive  circimilocutions,  or  shall  he  assign 
a  more  distinctive  and  precise  meaning  to  the  words  already 
used  ?     It  seems  to  me  obviously  more  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  and  genius  of  language  to  take  the  course  which  he  has 
adopted.     But  in  this  case  and  in  many  others,  where  his  lan- 
guage seems  peculiar,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  words  had 
already  been  employed  in  the  same  sense,  and  the  same  distinc- 
tions recognized,  by  the  older  and  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
writers  in  the  language.     But  the  reader  will  find  the  Author's 
own  views  of  the  subject  in  the  Work. 

With  regard  to  the  more  important  objection,  that  the 
thoughts  of  Coleridge  are  unintelligible,  if  it  be  intended  to  im- 
ply, that  his  language  is  not  in  itself  expressive  of  an  intelligible 
meaning,  or  that  he  affects  the  appearance  of  depth  and  mys- 
tery, while  his  thoughts  are  common-place,  it  is  an  objection, 
wldch  no  one  who  has  read  his  Works  attentively,  and  acquired 
a  feeling  of  interest  for  them,  will  treat  their  Author  with  so 
much  d^espect  aa  to  answer  at  all.     Every  each  i«%d»t  ktuyu3^ 
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that  he  uses  words  uniionnly  with  astoniBhiiig  precision,  and  that 
)<uiguage  hecomes,  in  his  use  of  it — in  a  degree,  of  which  few 
writers  can  give  us  a  conception — a  liying  power,  *'  consuhstan- 
lial"  with  the  power  of  thought,  that  gave  hirth  to  it,  and 
awakening  and  calling  into  action  a  corresponding  energy  in  our 
own  minds.  There  is  little  encouragement,  moreover,  to  answer 
the  ohjections  of  any  man,  who  will  permit  himself  to  he  incurably 
prejudiced  against  an  Author  by  a  few  peculiarities  of  language} 
or  an  apparent  difficulty  of  being  understood,  and  without  in- 
quiring into  the  cause  of  that  difficulty,  where  at  the  same  time 
lie  can  not  but  see  and  a<^owledge  the  presence  of  great  intel- 
lectual and  moral  power. 

But  if  it  be  intended  by  the  objection  to  say  simply,  that  the 
thoughts  of  the  Author  are  often  difficult  .to  be  apprdbended — 
that  he  makes  large  demands  not  cmly  upon  the  attention,  bat 
upon  the  reflecting  and  thinking  powers,  of  his  readers,  the  fact 
is  not,  and  need  not  be,  denied :  and  it  will  only  remain  to  bo 
decided,  whether  the  instruction  ofiercd,  as  the  reward,  will  re- 
pay us  lor  the  expenditure  of  thought  required,  or  can  be  obtuned 
£>r  less.  I  know  it  is  customary  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in 
Great  Britain — and  that  too  among  men  from  whom  diflerent 
language  might  be  expected — to  affect  ^ther  contempt  or  mod- 
esty, in  regard  to  all  that  is  more  than  common-place  in  philos- 
ophy, and  especially  ''  Coleridge's  Metaphysics,''  as  "  too  deep  for 
them.**  Now  it  may  not  be  every  man's  duty,  or  in  every  man's 
power,  to  devote  to  such  studies  the  time  and  thought  necessary 
to  understand  the  deep  things  of  philosophy.  But  lor  one  who 
professes  to  be  a  scholar,  and  to  cherish  a  manly  love  of  truth  lor 
the  truth's  sake,  to  object  to  a  system  of  metaphyacs  because  it  is 
"  too  deep  for  him/'  must  be  either  a  disingenuous  insinuation, 
that  its  depths  are  not  worth  exploring — ^which  is  more  than  the 
objector  knows— or  a  confession  that — ^^-ith  all  his  professed  love 
of  truth  and  knowledge — ^he  prefers  to  "  sleep  after  dinner."  The 
misfortune  is,  that  men  have  been  cheated  into  a  belief,  that  all 
philosophy  and  metaphysics  worth  knowing  are  contained  in  a 
few  volumes,  which  can  be  understood  with  little  expense  of 
thought ;  and  that  they  may  very  well  spare  themselves  the 
vexation  of  trying  to  comprehend  the  depths  of  ''  Coleridge's 
MetapbysicB.'*  According  to  the  popular  notions  of  the  day,  it  is 
A  very  easy  matter  to  understand  the  ]^biioso^Y  of  mind.     A 
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-wink  on  philosophy  is  as  easy  to  read  as  the  last  new  noral ; 
and  superficial,  would-be  scholars,  who  hare  a  very  sensible  hor- 
lor  ftt  the  thought  of  studying  Algebra,  or  the  doctrine  of  floxionsi 
ean  yet  go  through  a  course  of  moral  sciences,  and  know  all 
aiwat  the  philosophy  of  the  mind. 

Now  why  will  not  men  of  sense,  and  men  who  have  any  jnst 

pretensions  to  scholarship,  see  that  there  must  of  necessity  be 

grass  sophistry  somewhere  in  any  system  of  metaphysics,  which 

pretends  to  give  us  an  adequate  and  scientific  self-knowledge — to 

lender  comprehensive  to  us  the  mysterious  laws  of  our  own  in« 

ward  Imng,  with  less  manly  and  persevering  effort  of  thought  on 

our  part,  than  is  confessedly  required  to  comprehend  the  simplest 

of  those  sciences,  all  of  which  are  but  some  of  the  phcenamenat 

fiom  which  the  laws  in  question  are  to  be  inferred  ? — ^Why  will 

tfaey  not  see  and  ajcknowledge — ^what  one  would  suppose  a  mo- 

meat's  reflection  would  teach  them — ^that  to  attain  true  self* 

knowledge  by  reflection  upon  the  objects  of  our  inward  conscious- 

Mm    not  merely  to  understand  the  motives  of  our  conduct  as 

CQBscieiitious  Christians,  but  to  know  ourselves  scientifically  as 

pUlosof^iers — must,  of  necessity,  be  the  most  deep  and  difficult 

of  aU  our  attainments  in  knowledge  ?     I  trust  that  what  I  have 

ilready  said  will  be  sufficient  to  expose  the  absurdity  of  objec- 

tioos  against  metaphysics  in  general,  and  do  something  towards 

diowiag,  that  we  are  in  actual  and  urgent  need  of  a  system  some- 

ivhat  deeper  than  those,  the  contradictions  of  which  have  not 

vitfaoot  reason  made  the  name  of  philosophy  a  terror  to  the 

faaaim  of  truth  and  of  religion.     *'  False  metaphysics  can  be 

Actually  ooonteraeted  by  true  metaphysics  alone ;  and  if  the 

wasening  be  clear,  solid,  and  pertinent,  the  truth  deduced  can 

Barer  he  the  less  valuable  on  account  of  the  depth  from  which  it 

may  have  been  drawn."     It  is  a  fact,  too,  of  great  importance  to 

be  kept  in  mind,  in  relation  to  this  subject,  that  in  the  stndy  c€ 

ourselves— 4n  attaining  a  knowledge  of  our  own  being,-*there  are 

troths  of  vast  ooneemment,  and  living  at  a  great  depth,  which 

yet  no  man  ean  draw  fcr  another.     However  the  depth  may 

have  been  fathomed,  and  the  same  truth  bnmight  up  l^  others, 

fcr  alight  and  a  joy  to  their  own  minds,  it  must  stiU  remain, 

aadb  be  aonght  finr  by  ns,  eadi  £>r  himself,  at  the  bottom  c^  tiie 

Tkm  Mgmtma  cfpbiJmnphf  bete  t^ng^t  doM  noUpraSMA  \i^xAaiiii» 
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men  philosophers,  or — which  ought  to  mean  the  same  thmg— te 
g^de  them  to  the  knowledge  of  themselves,  without  the  labor 
both  of  attention  and  of  severe  thinking.  If  it  did  so,  it  would 
have,  like  the  more  popular  works  of  philosophy,  far  less  affinity 
than  it  now  has,  with  the  mysteries  of  religion,  and  those  pro- 
found truths  concerning  our  spiritual  being  and  destiny,  which 
are  revealed  in  the  things  hard  to  be  understood  of  St.  Paul  and 
of  the  beloved  disciple.  For  I  can  not  but  remind  my  readers 
again,  that  the  Author  does  not  undertake  to  leajch  us  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  human  mind,  with  the  exclusion  of  the  truth  and 
influences  of  religion.  He  would  not  undertake  to  philo6ophi2se 
respecting  the  being  and  character  of  man,  and  at  the  same  time 
exclude  from  his  view  the  very  principle  which  constitutes  his 
proper  humanity  :  he  would  not,  in  teaching  the  doctrine  of  the 
solar  system,  omit  to  mention  the  sun,  and  the  law  of  gravitation. 
He  professes  to  investigate  and  unfold  the  being  of  man  as  man, 
in  his  higher,  his  peculiar,  and  distinguishing  attributes.  Theiie 
it  is,  which  are  hard  to  be  understood,  and  to  apprehend  whieh 
requires  the  exercise  of  deep  reflection  and  exhausting  thought. 
Nor  in  aiming  at  this  object  would  he  consider  it  very  philosoplu* 
cal  to  reject  the  aid  and  instruction  of  eminent  writers  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  or  even  of  the  volume  of  Revelation  itself. 
He  would  consider  St.  Augustine  as  none  the  less  a  philosopher, 
because  he  became  a  Christian.  The  Apostles  John  and  Paul 
were,  in  the  view  oT  this  system  of  philosophy,  the  most  rational 
of  all  writers,  and  the  New  Testament  the  most  philosophical  of 
all  books.  They  are  so  because  they  unfold  more  fully,  than  any 
other,  the  true  and  essential  principles  of  our  being;  because 
they  give  us  a  clearer  and  deeper  insight  into  those  constituent 
laws  of  our  humanity,  which  as  men,  and  therefore  as  philoso- 
phers, we  are  most  concerned  to  know.  Not  only  to  those,  who 
seek  the  practical  self-knowledge  of  the  humble,  spiritually-minded 
Christian,  but  to  those  also,  who  are  impelled  by  the  "  heaven 
descended  yp(adi>  asavTdv'"  to  study  themselves  as  philosophers, 
and  to  make  self-knowledge  a  science,  t]ie  truths  of  Scripture  are 
a  light  and  a  revelation.  The  more  earnestly  we  reflect  upon 
these  and  refer  them,  whether  as  Christians  or  as  philosophers,  to 
the  movements  of  our  inward  being — ^to  the  laws  which  reveal 
themselves  in  our  own  consciousness,  the  more  fully  shall  we  im- 
derstand,  not  only  the  language  of  Scripturej  but  all  that  most 
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demands  and  excites  the  curiosity  of  the  genmne  philosopher  in 
the  mysterious  character  of  man.  It  is  by  this  guiding  light,  that 
we  can  beslr  search  into  and  apprehend  the  constitution  of  that 
"marrellous  microcosm/'  which,  the  more  it  has  been  known, 
has  awakened  m(»re  deeply  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the 
tnie  philosopher  in  every  age. 

Nor  would  the  Author  of  this  Work,  or  those  who  have  im- 
liibed  the  spirit  of  his  system,  join  with  the  philosophers  of  the 
day  in  throwing  aside  and  treating  with  a  contempt,  as  ignorant 
•B  it  is  arrogant,  the  treasures  of  ancient  wisdom.  He,  says  the 
■on  of  Sirach,  that  giveth  his  mind  to  the  law  of  the  Most  High, 
and  is  occupied  in  tlie  meditation  thereof  toill  seek  out  the  tois- 
dom  of  aU  the  ancient.  In  the  estimation  of  the  true  philosopher, 
the  case  should  not  be  greatly  altered  in  the  present  day  ;  and 
now  that  two  thousand  years  have  added  such  rich  and  manifold 
,  ahondance  to  those  ancient  "  sayings  of  the  wise,'*  he  will  still 
i^fiprolLch  them  with  reverence,  and  receive  their  instruction  with 
gladness  of  heart.  In  seeking  to  explore  and  unfold  these  deeper 
and  more  solemn  mysteries  of  our  being,  which  inspire  us  with 
awe,  while  they  baffle  our  comprehension,  he  will  especially  be- 
ware of  trusting  to  his  own  understanding,  or  of  contradicting, 
in  ccnnpliance  with  the  self-flattering  inventions  of  a  single  age, 
the  universal  faith  and  consciousness  of  the  hmnan  race.  On 
such  subjects,  though  he  would  call  no  man  master,  yet  neither 
would  he  willingly  forego  the  aids  to  be  derived,  in  the  search 
after  truth,  from  those  great  oracles  of  human  wisdom — ^those 
giants  in  intellectual  power,  who  from  generation  to  generation 
were  admired  and  venerated  by  the  great  and  good.  Much  less 
eonld  he  think  it  becoming,  or  consistent  with  his  duty  to  hazard 
the  publication  of  his  own  thoughts  on  subjects  of  the  deepest  con- 
cernment, and  on  which  minds  of  greatest  depth  and  power  had 
been  occupied  in  former  ages,  while  confessedly  ignorant  alike  of 
their  doctrines  and  of  the  arguments  by  which  they  are  sus- 
tained. 

It  is  in  this  spirit,  that  the  Author  of  the  work  here  offered  to 
the  public  has  prepared  himself  to  deserve  the  candid  and  even 
confiding  attention  of  his  readers,  with  reference  to  the  great  sub- 
ject of  which  he  treats. 

And  although  the  claims  of  the  Work  upon  our  attention,  as 
of  every  other  work>  must  depend  more  upon  its  inherent  and  es- 
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lentiAl  character,  than  upon  the  worth  and  authority  of  its  Au- 
thor, it  may  yet  be  of  service  to  the  reader  to  know,  that  he  it 
no  hasty  or  unfurnished  adventurer  in  the  dejMurtmfpit  of  author- 
ship, to  which  the  Work  belongs.  The  discriminating  reader  of 
this  Work  can  not  fail  to  iliscover  his  profound  knowledge  of  the 
philosophy  of  language,  the  principles  of  its  construction,  and  the 
laws  of  its  interpretation.  In  others  of  his  works,  perhaps  mors 
fully  than  in  this,  there  is  evidence  of  an  unrivalled  mastery 
over  all  that  pertains  both  to  logic  and  philology.  It  has  beoE 
already  intimated,  that  he  is  no  contemner  of  the  great  writers 
of  antiquity  and  of  their  wise  sentences ;  and  probably  few  Eng- 
lish scholars,  even  in  those  days  when  there  were  giants  of  learn- 
ing in  Great  Britain,  and  minds  more  richly  furnished  with  the 
treasures  of  ancient  lore.  But  especiaUy  will  the  reader  of  this 
Work  observe  with  admiration  the  profoundness  of  his  philosophi- 
cal attainments,  and  his  thorough  and  intimate  knowledge,  not 
only  of  the  works  and  systems  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  of  the 
celebrated  philosophers  of  modem  times,  but  of  those  too  much 
neglected  writings  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Fathers,  and  of  the 
great  leaders  of  the  Reformation,  which  more  particularly  quali- 
fied him  for  discussing  the  subjects  of  the  present  Work.  If  these 
qualifications,  and — with  all  these,  and  above  all — a  disposition 
professed  and  made  evident  seriously  to  value  them,  chiefly  as 
they  enable  him  more  fully  and  clearly  to  comprehend  and  illus- 
trate the  truths  of  the  Christian  system, — ^if  these,  I  say,  can 
give  an  Author  a  claim  to  serious  and  thoughtful  attention,  then 
may  the  Work  here  offered  urge  its  claim  upon  the  reader.  My 
own  regard  for  the  cause  of  truth,  for  the  interests  of  philosophy, 
of  reason,  and  of  religion,  lead  me  to  hope  that  they  may  not  be 
urged  in  vain. 

Of  his  general  claims  to  our  regard,  whether  from  exalted  per- 
sonal and  moral  worth,  or  from  the  magnificence  of  his  intellec- 
tual powers,  and  the  vast  extent  and  variety  of  his  accumulated 
stores  of  knowledge,  I  shall  not  venture  to  speak.  If  it  bo  true 
indeed  that  a  really  great  mind  can  be  worthily  commended  only 
by  those  who  adequately  both  appreciate  and  comprehend  its 
greatness,  there  are  few  who  should  undertake  to  estimate,  and 
set  forth  in  appropriate  terms,  the  intellectual  power  and  moral 
worth  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  Neither  he,  nor  the  public, 
would  be  benefited  by  such  commendations  as  I  could  bestow. 
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The  few  anMHig  us  who  have  read  his  works  with  the  attention 
which  they  deserve,  are  at  no  loss  what  rank  to  assign  him  among 
ibe  writers  q§t  the  present  age ;  to  those  who  have  not,  any  lan- 
guage, which  I  might  use,  would  appear  hyperholical  and  ex- 
tniTagant.  The  character  and  influence  of  his  principles  as  a 
philosopher,  a  moralist,  and  a  Christian,  and  of  the  writings  hy 
which  he  is  enforcing  them,  do  not  ultimately  depend  upon  the 
estimation  in  which  they  may  now  he  held  ;  and  to  posterity  he 
may  safely  intrust  those  "  productive  ideas"  and  "  living  words" 


truths  that  wake 


To  perish  Dever, 

the  possession  of  which  will  he  for  their  henefit,  and  connected 
with  which,  in  the  language  of  the  Son  of  Sirach, — His  otvfi 
memorial  shall  not  depart  away^  and  his  name  shall  live  from 
generation  to  generation.  J.  M. 

m 


THE  AUTHOR'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE  READER. 

Fellow-Christian  I  the  wish  to  be  admired  as  a  fine  writer 
Held  a  very  subordinate  place  in  my  thoughts  and  feelings  in  the 
<^inpo8ition  of  this  Volume.     Let  then  its  comparative  merits 
^  demerits,  in  respect  of  style  and  stimulancy,  possess  a  propor- 
tional weight,  and  no  more,  in  determining  your  judgment  for  or 
against  its  contents.     Read  it  through :  then  compare  the  state 
of  your  mind  with  the  state  in  which  your  mind  was  when  you 
to  opened  the  book.    Has  it  led  you  to  reflect  ?    Has  it  supplied 
<v  suggested  fresh  subjects  for  reflection  ?     Has  it  given  you  any 
new  information  ?     Has  it  removed  any  obstacle  to  a  lively  con- 
viction of  your  responsibility  as  a  moral  agent  ?     Has  it  solved 
a&y  difficulties,  which  had  impeded  your  faith  as  a  Christian  ? 
Lastly,  has  it  increased  your  power  of  thinking  connectedly — 
especially  on  the  scheme  and  purpose  of  the  Redemption  by 
Chiist?     If  it  have  done  none  of  these  things,  condemn  it  aloud 
as  worthless :  and  strive  to  compensate  for  your  own  loss  of  time,* 
lijr  preventing  others  from  wasting  theirs.     But  if  your  conscience 
dictates  an  affirmative  answer  to  all  or  any  of  the  preceding 
questions,  declare  this  too  aloud,  and  endeavor  to  extend  my 
utility. 


Pmm; 


wTM^   JftUtt^    WwKf 


U  H  mpiemiim.     8ed 


rdigicnt;  am  aUenun  tine  mUero  earn  mm  ponit 


TBE  AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 

All  Author  has  three  points  to  settle :  to  what  sort  his  work 
belongs,  for  what  description  of  readers  it  is  intended,  and  the 
^ific  end  or  object,  which  it  is  to  answer.     There  is  indeed  a 
preliminary  question  respecting  the  end  which  the  writer  himself 
hu  in  view,  whether  the  number  of  purchasers,  or  the  benefit  of 
the  readers.     But  this  may  be  safely  passed  by ;  since  where  the 
book  itself  or  the  known  principles  of  the  writer  do  not  supersede 
the  question,  there  will  seldom  be  sufficient  strength  of  character 
fat  good  or  for  eril  to  afibrd  much  chance  of  its  being  either  dis- 
tinctly put  or  &irly  answered. 

I  shall  proceed  there&re  to  state  as  briefly  as  possible  the  in- 
tentions of  the  present  Volume  in  reference  to  the  three  first-men- 
ticmed  points,  namely.  What  ?     For  whom  ?     For  what  ? 

L  What  ?  The  answer  is  contained  in  the  title-page.  It  be- 
kmgs  to  the  class  of  didactic  works.  Consequently,  those  who 
neither  wish  instruction  tor  themselves,  nor  assistance  in  instruct- 
ing others,  have  no  interest  in  its  contents. 

SU  Jttt,  m  Divui :  mm  ealtha^  et  non  tibi  §piro  I 

n.  For  whom  ?  Generally,  for  as  many  in  all  classes  as  wish 
ibr  aid  in  disciplining  their  minds  to  habits  of  reflection  ;  for  all, 
who  desirous  of  building  up  a  manly  character  in  the  light  of  dis- 
tinct consciousness,  are  content  to  study  the  principles  of  moral 
architecture  on  the  several  grounds  of  prudence,  morality,  and  re- 
hgion.  And  lastly,  for  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  position 
which  I  have  undertaken  to  defend,  this,  namely,  that  the  Chris- 
tian Futh  is  the  perfection  of  human  intelligence, — an  interest 
sufficiently  strong  to  insure  a  patient  attention  to  the  arguments 
brought  in  its  support. 

But  if  I  am  to  mention  any  particular  class  or  description  of 
readers,  who  were  prominent  in  my  thought  during  the  compoti- 
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tkm  of  the  volume,  my  reply  must  be ;  that  it  was  especially  de- 
■gned  for  the  studious  young  at  the  close  of  their  education  or  on 
their  first  entrance  into  the  duties  of  manhood  and  the  rights  of 
self-government.  And  of  these,  again,  in  thought  and  wish  I 
destined  the  work  (the  latter  and  larger  portion,  at  least)  yet 
more  particularly  to  students  intended  for  the  ministry  ;  first,  as 
in  duty  bound,  to  the  members  of  our  Universities  :  secondly  (but 
only  in  respect  of  this  mental  precedency  second),  to  all  alike  of 
whatever  name,  who  have  dedicated  their  future  lives  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  their  race,  as  pastors,  preachers,  missionaries,  or  in- 
structors of  vouth. 

III.  For  what  ?  The  worth  of  an  author  is  estimated  by  the 
ends,  the  attainment  of  which  he  proposed  to  himself  by  the  par- 
ticular iA*ork  ;  while  the  value  of  the  work  depends  on  its  fitness, 
as  the  means.  The  olyects  of  the  present  volume  are  the  follow- 
ing, arranged  in  the  order  of  their  comparative  importance. 

1.  To  direct  the  reader*s  attention  to  the  value  of  the  science 
of  words,  their  use  and  abuse,  and  the  incalculable  advantages 

'  attached  to  the  habit  of  using  them  appropriately,  and  with  a 
distinct  knowledge  of  their  primary,  derivative,  and  metaphorical 
senses.  And  in  furtherance  of  this  object  I  have  neglected  no 
occasion  of  enforcing  the  maxim,  that  to  expose  a  sophism  and  to 

"^  detect  the  equivocal  or  double  meaning  of  a  word  is,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  one  and  the  same  thing.  Home  Tooke  entitled 
his  celebrated  vroTk,** Enea  nregdevta^  winged  words  :  or  language, 
not  only  the  vehicle  of  thought  but  the  wheels.  With  my  con- 
victions and  views,  for  ttsa  I  should  substitute  Wyo*,  that  is, 
words  select  and  determinate,  and  for  ntsQdspTa  ^(&>*'Tef,  that  is, 
living  words.  The  wheels  of  the  intellect  I  admit  them  to  be  : 
but  such  as  Ezekiel  beheld  in  the  t^isions  of  God  as  he  sate 
among  the  captives  by  the  river  of  Chebar.  Whithersoever  the 
Spirit  icas  to  go,  tlie  icheels  ice?it,  and  thither  was  their  Spirit 

Jo  go;  for  the  Spirit  of  the  litnng  creature  teas  in  the  wheels  also. 

2.  To  establish  the  distinct  characters  of  prudence,  morality, 
and  religion  :  and  to  impress  the  conviction,  that  though  the  sec- 
ond requires  the  first,  and  the  third  contains  and  supposes  both 
the  former ;  yet  still  moral  goodness  is  other  and  more  than  pru- 
dence on  the  principle  of  expediency ;  and  religion  more  and 
higher  than  morality.  For  this  distinction  the  better  Schools 
even  of  Pagan  Philosophy  contended. 
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3.  To  substantiate  and  set  forth  at  large  the  momentous  dis- 
tmetioii  between  reason  and  understanding.     Whatever  is  achiev- 
able  by  the  understanding  for  the  purposes  of  worldly  interest, 
priyate  or  public,  has  in  the  present  age  been  pursued  with  an 
activity  and  a  success  beyond  all  former  experience,  and  to  an 
ext^it.  which  equally  demands  my  admiration  and  excites  my 
wonder.     But  likewise  it .  is,  and  long  has  been,  my  conviction, 
that  in  no  age  since  the  first  dawning  of  science  and  philosophy 
in  this  island  have  the  truths,  interests,  and  studies  which  espe- 
cially belong  to  the  reason,  contemplative  or  practical,  sunk  into 
sach  utter  neglect,  not  to  say  contempt,  as  during  the  last  cen- 
tury.    It  is  therefore  one  main  object  of  this  volume  to  establish 
the  position,  that  whoever  transfers  to  the  understanding  the  pri- 
macy due  to  the  reason,  loses  the  one  and  spoils  the  other. 

4.  To  exhibit  a  full  and  consistent  scheme  of  the  Christian 
Dispensation,  and  more  largely  of  all  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  Faith ;  and  to  answer  all  the  objections  to  the  same, 
which  do  not  .originate  in  a  corrupt  will  rather  than  an  erring 
judgment ;  and  to  do  this  in  a  manner  intelligible  for  all  who, 
ponessing  the  ordinary  advantages  of  education,  do  in  good  ear- 
nest desire  to  form  their  religious  creed  in  the  light  of  their  own 
convictions,  and  to  have  a  reason  for  the  faith  which  they  pro- 
feas.  There  are  indeed  mysteries,  in  evidence  of  which  no  rea- 
sons can  be  brought.  But  it  has  been  my  endeavor  to  show,  that 
the  true  solution  of  this  problem  is,  that  these  mysteries  are  rea- 
son, reason  in  its  highest  form  of  self-affirmation. 

Such  are  the  special  objects  of  these  Aids  to  Reflection.  Con- 
cerning the  general  character  of  the  work,  let  me  be  permitted 
to  add  the  few  following  sentences.  St.  Augustine,  in  one  of  his 
Sennons,  discoursing  on  a  high  point  of  theology,  tells  his  audi- 
tors— Sic  accipite,  ut  mereamini  intelligere.  Fides  enim  debet 
praxedere  intellectual,  ut  sit  intellectus  Jidei  prcemium.  Now 
without  a  certain  portion  of  gratuitous  and  (as  it  were)  experi- 
roentative  faith  in  the  writer,  a  reader  will  scarcely  give  that  de- 
cree of  continued  attention,  without  which  no  didactic  work 
Worth  reading  can  be  read  to  any  wise  or  profitable  purpose.  In 
tHia  sense,  therefore,  and  to  this  extent,  every  author,  who  is 
•^petent  to  the  office  he  has  undertaken,  may  without  arro- 
?>ace  repeat  St.  Augustine's  words  in  his  own  right,  and  advance 
•  liinilar  claim  on  similar  grounds.     But  I  venture  no  further 
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ihao  to  intimate  the  sentiment  at  a  humble  distance,  by  avoi 
ing  my  belief  that  he,  who  seeks  instruction  in  the  followii 
pages,  will  not  fail  to  find  entertainment  likewise ;  but  th 
whoever  seeks  entertainment  only  will  find  neither. 

Reader ! — ^You  have  been  bred  in  a  land  abounding  with  me 
able  in  arts,  learning,  and  knowledges  manifold,  this  man  in  on 
this  in  another,  few  in  many,  none  in  all.     But  there  is  one  ai 
of  which  every  man  should  be  master,  the  art  of  reflection, 
you  are  not  a  thinking  man,  to  what  purpose  are  you  a  man 
all  ?     In  like  manner,  there  is  one  knowledge,  which  it  is  eve 
man's  interest  and  duty  to  acquire,  namely,  self-knowledge ; 
to  what  end  was  man  alone,  of  all  animals,  endued  by  the  Cre 
tor  with  the  faculty  of  self-consciousness  ?     Truly  said  the  Pagi 
moralist, 

0  cctlo  deteendit,  TvQBi  aiavrov. 

But  you  are  hkewise  bom  in  a  Christian  land :  and  Revehitii 
has  provided  for  you  new  subjects  for  reflection,  and  new  trea 
ires  of  knowledge,  never  to  be  unlocked  by  him  who  reman 
self-ignorant.  Self-knowledge  is  the  key  to  this  casket ;  and  1 
reflection  alone  can  itT>e  obtained.  ICeflect  on  your  own  thongfi 
actions,  circumstancesLJnOr-rwhicb  will  V  "^  ^^^^Hfxip^  W  to  vc 
in  forming  a  habit  of  ^reflection, — accustom  yourself  to  reflect  c 
the  words  you  use.  hftarTor  reag:  tneir  birtli!  derivation  and  in 
tory.  For  if  words  Are  not  thinpfs.  they  are  livinp jpowerg^  [j 
which  the  things  of  most  Junportance  to  mankind  are  actuate 
combined,  -and  humaniaed.  FinaDyT  by  reflection  you  may  dra 
from  the  fleeting  facts  of  your  worldly  trade,  art,  or  profession, 
science  permanent  as  your  immortal  soul ;  and  make  even  thei 
subsidiary  and  preparative  to  the  reception  of  spiritual  trutl 
"  doing  as  the  dyers  do,  who  having  first  dipt  their  silks  in  colo: 
of  less  value,  then  give  them  the  last  tincture  of  crimson  i 
grain." 
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mTRODUCTORY  APHORISMS. 
APHORISM  L 

h  philosophy  equally  as  in  poetry,  it  is  the  highest  and  most 
prerogative  of  genius  to  produce  the  strongest  impressions 
of  ^velty.  while  it  rescues  admitted  truths  from  the  neglect 
caiued  by  the  very  circumstance  of  their  universal  admission. 
JBxtranes  meet.  Truths,  of  all  others  the  most  awful  and  inter- 
erting,  are  too  often  consi^^red  as  so  true,  that  they  lose  all  the 
power  of  truth,  and  lie  bed-ridden  in  the  dormitory  of  the  soul, 
ade  by  side  with  the  most  despised  and  exploded  errors. 

APHORISM  H 

There  is  one  sure  way  of  giving  freshness  and  importance  to 
the  most  common-place  maxims — ^that  of  reflecting  on  them  in 
direct  reference  to  our  own  state  and  conduct,  to  our  own  past 
and  future  being. 

APHORISM  m. 

To  restore  a  comm6n«place  truth  to  its  first  uncommon  lustre, 
yon  need  only  translate  it  into  action.  But  to  do  this,  you  must 
have  leflaeted  on  its  truth. 

APHORISM  IV. 

Leighton  and  Coleridge. 

It  IS  the  advice  of  the  wise  man,  "  Dwell  at  home,"  or,  with 
fmimli;  wd  thpugh  there  are  very  few  that  do  this,  yet  it  is 
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surprising  that  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  can  not  he  prevailed 
upon,  at  least  to  visit  themselves  sometimes ;  hut,  according  to 
the  saying  of  the  wise  Solomon,  The  eyes  of  the  fool  are  in  the 
ends  of  the  earth. 

A  reflecting  mind,  says  an  ancient  writer,  is  the  spring  and 
source  of  every  good  thing.  "  Omnis  boni  principium  intellecttis 
cog'itabundusy  It  is  at  once  the  disgrace  and  the  misery  of  men, 
that  they  live  without  fore-thought.  Suppose  yourself  fronting  a 
mirror.  Now  what  the  ohjects  behind  you  are  to  their  images 
at  the  same  apparent  distance  befi^re  you,  such  is  reflection  to 
fore-thought.  As  a  man  without  fore-thought  scarcely  deserves 
the  name  of  a  man,  so  fore-thought  without  reflection  is  but  a 
metaphorical  phrase  for  the  instinct  of  a  beast. 

APHORISM  V. 

As  a  fruit-tree  is  more  valuable  than  any  one  of  its  fruits  singly^ 
or  even  than  aU  its  fruits  of  a  single  season,  so  the  noblest  object 
of  reflection  is  the  mind  itself,  by  which  we  reflect : 

And  as  the  blossoms,  the  green  and  the  ripe  fruit  of  an  orange- 
tree  are  more  beautiful  to  behold  when  on  the  tree  and  seen  as 
one  with  it,  than  the  same  growth  detached  and  seen  successively, 
afler  their  importation  into  another  country  and  diflerent  clime; 
so  it  is  with  the  manifold  objects  of  reflection,  when  they  are 
considered  principally  in  reference  to  the  reflective  power,  and  as 
part  and  parcel  of  the  same.  No  object,  of  whatever  value  our 
passions  may  represent  it,  but  becomes  foreign  to  us  as  soon  as  it 
is  altogether  unconnected  with  our  intellectual,  moral,  and  spirit- 
ual life.  To  be  ours,  it  must  be  referred  to  the  mind,  either  as  a 
motive,  or  consequence,  or  symptom. 

APHORISM  VL 

Leightoo. 

He  who  teaches  men  the  principles  and  precepts  of  spiritual 
wisdom,  before  their  minds  are  called  off  from  foreign  objects,  and 
turned  inward  upon  themselves,  might  as  well  write  his  instruc- 
tions, as  the  Sibyl  wrote  her  prophecies,  on  the  loose  leaves  of 
trees,  and  commit  them  to  the  mercy  of  the  inconstant  winds. 

APHORISM  vn. 
In  order  to  ieam,  we  must  attend ;  m  otdet  \o  \ncofit  by  wbat 
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fft  have  learnt,  we  nrast  think — ^that  is,  reflect.     He  only  thinks 
niw  reflects  * 

APHORISM  VHL 

Leighton  and  Coleridge. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  and  requires  no  ordinary  skill 
nd  address,  to  fix  the  attention  of  men  on  the  world  within  them, 
to  indace  them  to  study  the  processes  and  superintend  the  works 
▼hich  they  are  themselves  carrying  on  in  their  own  minds ;  in 
short,  to  awaken  in  them  hoth  the  faculty  of  thoughtf  and  the 
mdination  to  exercise  it.  For,  alas !  the  largest  part  of  mankind 
ue  nowhere  greater  strangers  than  at  home. 

APHORISM  IX. 

Life  is  the  one  universal  soul,  which  hy  virtue  of  the  enliven- 
ing Breath,  and  the  informing  Word,  all  organized  hodies  have  in 
common,  each  after  its  kind.  This,  therefore,  all  animals  possess, 
uid  man  as  an  animal.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  God  transfused 
into  man  a  higher  gii^,  and  specially  imhreathed  ;^-even  a  living 
(that  is,  self-suhsisting)  soul,  a  soul  having  its  life  in  itself     And 

*  Hie  indispositioii,  nay,  the  angry  aTersion  to  think,  even  in  persons 
vboare  most  willing  to  attend,  and  on  the  subjects  to  which  they  are  giving 
rtodions  attention,  as  political  economy,  Bibli^  theology,  classical^antiqui- 
ties,  and  the  like, — is  the  feud  that  forces  itself  on  my  notice  afresh,  every 
time  I  enter  into  the  society  of  persons  in  the  higher  ranks.  To  assign  a 
feding  and  a  determination  of  will,  as  a  satisfactory  j^eason  for  embracing 
or  rejecting  this  or  that  opinion  or  belief^  is  of  ordinai^oocurrence,  and  sure 
to  obtain  the  sympathy  and  the  suffrages  of  the  company.  And  yet  to  me 
this  seems  little  less  irrational  than  to  apply  the  nose  to  a  picture,  and  to 
dedde  on  its  genuineness  by  the  sense  of  smell. 

t  Distinction  between  Thought  and  Attention. — ^By  Thought  is  here 
meant  the  voluntary  reproduction  in  our  minds  of  those  states  of  consdous^ 
ness,  to  which,  as  to  his  best  and  most  authentic  documents,  the  teacher  of 
moral  or  religious  truth  refers  us.  In  attention,  we  keep  the  mind  passive : 
a  thought,  we  rouse  it  into  activity.  In  the  former,  we  submit  to  an  im- 
pressioii — we  keep  the  mind  steady,  in  order  to  re^ve  the  stamp.  In  the 
ktter,  we  seek  to  imitate  the  artist,  while  we  ourselves  make  a  copy  or 
dnplicatc  of  his  work.  We  may  learn  arithmetic  or  the  elements  of  geome 
try  by  eootinued  attention  alone ;  but  self-knowledge,  or  an  insight  into  the 
km  and  eonstitulion  of  the  human  mind  and  the  grounds  of  religion  and 
iiionlitgr»  hi  addition  to  the  effort  of  attention,  requires  the  energy  of 
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man  became  a  living  soul.  He  did  not  merely  poflsen  it,  he  b^ 
came  it.  It  was  his  proper  being,  his  truest  self,  the  man  in  tfa^ 
man.  None  then,  not  one  of  human  kind,  so  poor  and  destitute, 
but  there  is  provided  for  him,  even  in  his  present  state,  a  houu 
not  built  with  hands  ;  ay,  and  spite  of  the  philosophy  (falsely  so 
called)  which  mistakes  the  causes,  the  conditions,  and  the  occa- 
sions of  our  becoming  conscious  of  certain  truths  and  realities  fixr 
Jthe  truths  and  realities  themselves — a  house  gloriously  furnished. 
Nothing  is  wanted  but  the  eye,  which  is  the  light  of  this  house, 
the  light  which  is  the  eye  of  this  soul.  This  seeing  light,  this 
enlightening  eye,  is  reflection.*  It  is  more,  indeed,  than  is 
ordinarily  meant  by  that  word  ;  but  it  is  what  a  Christian  ought 
to  mean  by  it,  and  to  know  too,  whence  it  first  came,  and  still 
continues  to  come — of  what  light  even  this  light  is  but  a  reflec- 
tion. This,  too,  is  thought ;  and  all  thought  is  but  unthinking 
that  does  not  flow  out  of  this,  or  tend  towards  it. 

APHORISM  X 

Self-Superintendence  !  that  any  thing  should  overlook  itself! 
Is  not  this  a  paradox,  and  hard  to  understand  ?  It  is,  indeed, 
difficult,  and  to  the  imbruted  sensualist  a  direct  contradiction : 
and  yet  most  truly  does  the  poet  exclaim, 

Unless  above  himself  he  can 

Erect  himself,  how  mean  a  thing  is  man  I 


i 


APHORISM  XI 


/       An  hour  of  solitude  passed  in  sincere  and  earnest  pra3rer,  or  tha 

u^l    conflict  with,  and  conquest  over  a  single  passion  or  '  subtle  bosom 

^       sin,'  will  teach  us  more  of  thought,  will  more  efiectually  awaken 

the  faculty,  and  form  the  habit,  of  reflection,  than  a  year's  study 

in  the  Schools  without  them. 


V 


APHORISM  Xn. 

In  a  world,  theVinions  of  which  are  drawn  firom  outsidje 
shows,  many  thingsBay  be  paradoxical  (that  is,  contraiy  to  the 

*  The  duivoia  of  S Jlohn  i.  v.  20,  inadequately  rendered  undertUmdinf 
in  our  translation.    To  exhibit  the  fuU  force  of  the  Greek  wotd,  we  malt 
My,  a  power  ofducemment  by  r«atoi). 
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■otion),  and  nevertheleM  true  :  nay,  becauM  ihfsy  ar^ 
Ho^w  should  it  be  otherwise,  a«  lori|(  an  tfi^  ir#iaiririatj//n  of 
hB'vofldliiig  is  wholly  occupied  by  •urfar.e*,  while  th/?  CbnAtianV 
ksoglits  are  fixed  on  the  substance,  that  which  i«  awJ  abid/^;  and 
vhirii,  because  it  is  the  substance,*'  the  outward  ttfrfut^i%  /;aii  /<//( 
TertuUian  had  good  reas^m  i//r  his  aM^rti/^ri,.  that  tbi" 
Christian  (if  indeed  a  Christian)  krwws  rn/^re  than  tfi« 
aocompUshed  irreligious  philosopher. 

COMMENT. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  forgotten,  that  the  powers  //f  iiut  un- 
ioBtanding  and  the  intellectual  graces  are  preci^/us  gifts  f^iiijd  ; 
aad  that  every  Christian,  according  to  the  ofifK/rtunities  vowAt- 
nfed  to  him,  is  bound  to  cultivate  the  one  and  Ut  nr,i\n\fi  i\w. 
other.  Indeed,  he  is  scarcely  a  Christian  wh/>  wilfully  tmitUn^* 
10  to  do.  What  says  the  Apostle  ?  Add  to  your^laith  kiv/wl«dge, 
lad  to  knowledge  manly  enerfi^f'^iffiir^.t 

APHORLSM  XIIL 

Never  yet  did  there  exist  a  full  faith  in  the  Divine  Word  (by 
whom  light,  as  well  as  immortality,  was  brought  into  the  world), 
which  did  not  expand  the  intellect,  while  it  purifi^ed  the  heart ; — 
which  did  not  multiply  the  aims  and  olijects  of  the  understand- 
ing, while  it  fixed  and  simplified  those  of  the  desires  and  fiassions.) 

*  Quod  Stat  aubtus,  that  which  stands  beneath,  and  (m  It  w«r*)  supports, 
tbe  appearance.  In  a  language  like  ours,  so  many  words  of  which  are  de- 
rired  from  other  lang^uages,  there  are  few  modes  of  instruction  more  useful 
or  more  amusing  than  that  of  accustoming  young  people  to  seek  tor  tbe 
etymology,  or  primary  meaning  of  the  words  they  use.  There  are  cases,  in 
whidi  more  knowledge  of  more  Talue  nmy  be  oonreyed  by  the  history  of  a 
word,  than  by  the  history  o(  a  eampaign. 

t  2  Pet  L  6.— Ed 

X  The  effects  of  a  zealous  ministry  on  the  intellects  and  acquiremeots  of 
the  laboring  classes  are  not  only  attested  by  Baxter,  and  the  Presbyterian 
liyines,  but  admitted  by  Bishop  Burnet,  who  during  his  mission  in  the  west 
»f  Scotland,  was '  amazed  to  find  a  poor  commonalty  so  able  to  argue,*  Ac 
But  we  need  not  go  to  a  sister  dinrch  for  proof  or  example.  The  diffusion 
jf  light  and  knowledge  through  this  kingdom,  by  the  exertions  of  the  bish- 
ips  ud  clergy,  by  Episcopalians  and  Puritans,*  from  Edward  VL  to  the 
Beitorataoii,  was  as  wonderful  as  it  is  praiseworthy,  and  may  be  justly 
plaesd  among  the  most  remarkable  facte  in  history 

W0L*  Is  F 
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COMMENT. 

If  acquiescence  without  insight ;  if  warmth  without  light ;  if 
an  immunity  from  doubt,  given  and  guaranteed  by  a  resolute  ig« 
norance  ;  if  the  habit  of  taking  for  granted  the  words  of  a  cate- 
chism, remembered  or  forgotten  ;  if  a  mere  sensation  of  positive- 
ness  substituted — ^I  will  not  say  for  the  sense  of  certainty,  but— 
for  that  calm  assurance,  the  very  means  and  conditions  of  which 
it  supersedes  ;  if  a  belief  that  seeks  the  darkness,  and  yet  strikes 
no  root,  immovable  as  the  limpet  from  the  rock,  and,  like  the 
limpet,  fixed  there  by  mere  force  of  adhesion  : — if  these  suffice 
to  make  men  Christians,  in  what  sense  could  the  Apostlo  affirm 
that  believers  receive,  not  indeed  worldly  wisdom,  which  comes  to 
naught,  but  the  wisdom  of  God,  that  we  might  know  and  com- 
prehend the  things  that  are  fireely  given  to  us  of  God  ?  On 
what  groimds  could  he  denounce  the  sincerest  fervor  of  spirit  as 
defective,  where  it  does  not  likewise  bring  forth  fruits  in  the  un- 
derstanding ? 

APHORISM  XIV. 

In  our  present  state,  it  is  little  less  than  impossible  that  the 
afiections  should  be  kept  constant  to  an  object  which  gives  no 
employment  to  the  understanding,  and  yet  can  not  be  made 
manifest  to  the  senses.  The  exercise  of  the  ^^.g^gQuinjor  and  re- 
flecting  powers,  increasing  insight,  and  enlarging  views,  are  re- 
quisite to  keep  aUve  the  substantial  laith  m  the  heart. 

^        4«»    — "'-mm 

APHORISM  XV. 

In  the  state  of  perfection,  perhaps,  all  other  faculties  may  be 
swallowed  up  in  love,  or  superseded  by  immediate  vision  ;  but 
it  is  on  the  wings  of  the  cherubim,  that  is  (according  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  ancient  Hebrew  doctors),  the  intellectual  pow- 
ers and  energies,  that  we  must  first  be  borne  up  to  the  "  pure 
empyrean."  It  must  be  seraphs,  and  not  the  hearts  of  imperfect 
mortals,  that  can  bum  unfiielled  and  self-fed.  Give  me  under- 
standing (is  the  prayer  of  the  Royal  Psalmist),  and  I  shaU  ob- 
serve thy  law  with  my  whole  heart. — Thy  law  is  exceeding  broad 
— ^that  is,  comprehensive,  pregnant,  containing  far  more  than  the 
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ippurent  import  of  the  worcb  on  a  first  penual.     It  i$  my  medi* 
taiian  all  the  day.* 

COMMENT. 

It  is  worthy  of  special  observation,  that  the  Scriptures  are 
distinguished  firom  all  other  writings  pretending  to  inspiration,  by 
the  strong  and  firequent  recommendations  of  knowledge,  and  a 
ipirit  of  inquiry.  Without  reflection,  it  is  evident  that  neither  the 
one  can  be  acquired  nor  the  other  exercised. 

APHORISM  XVL 

The  word  rational  has  been  strangely  abused  of  late  times. 
This  must  not,  however^  disincline  us  to  the  weighty  consideration^ 
that  thoughtfiilness,  and  a  desire  to  bottom  all  our  convictions  on 
grounds  of  right  reason,  are  inseparable  from  the  character  of  a 
Christian. 

APHORISM  XVIL 

A  reflecting  mind  is  not  a  flower  that  grows  wild,  or  comes  up 
of  its  own  accord.  The  difficulty  is  indeed  greater  than  many,  who 
mistake  quick  recollection  for  thought,  are  disposed  to  aj}mit ;  but 
how  much  less  than  it  would  be,  had  we  not  been  bom  and  bred 
in  a  Christian  and  Protestant  land,  few  of  us  are  sufficiently  aware. 
Truly  may  we,  and  thankfuUy  ought  we  to,  exclaim  with  the 
Psalmist :  The  entrance  of  thy  words  giveth  light ;  it  giveth 
understanding  td  the  simple.^ 

APHORISM  XVia 

Examine  the  journals  of  our  zealous  missionaries,  I  will  not 
say  among  the  Hottentots  or  Esquimaux,  but  in  the  highly  civ- 
ilized, though  fearfully  uncultivated,  inhabitants  of  ancient  India. 
How  often,  and  how  feelingly,  do  they  describe  the  difficulty  of 
Tendering  the  simplest  chain  of  thought  intelligible  to  the  ordi- 
nary natives,  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  their  whole  power  of  at- 
tention, and  with  what  distressful  eflibrt  it  is  exerted  while  it 
ksts  !  Yet  it  is  among  these  that  the  hideous  practices  of  self- 
tortoie  chiefly  prevail.  0  if  folly  were  no  easier  than  wisdom,  it 
.  •  Fk.  eziz.— JUL  \V;enx.^Ed. 
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being  often  bo  very  much  more  grievous,  how  certainly  might 
these  unhappy  slaves  of  superstition  he  converted  to  Christianity ! 
But,  alas !  to  swing  by  hooks  passed  through  the  back,  or  to  walk 
in  shoes  with  nails  of  iron  pointed  upwards  through  the  soles — 
all  this  is  so  much  less  difficult,  demands  so  much  less  exertion 
of  the  will  than  to  reflect,  and  by  reflection  to  gain  knowledge 
and  tranquiUity ! 

COMMENT. 

It  is  not  true  that  ignorant  persons  have  no  notion  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  truth  and  knowledge.  They  confess,  they  see  and 
bear  witness  to  these  advantages,  in  the  conduct,  the  immunities, 
and  the  superior  powers  of  the  possessors.  Were  they  attainable 
by  pilgrimages  the  most  toilsome,  or  penances  the  most  painfid, 
we  should  assuredly  have  as  many  pilgrims  and  self-tormentors 
in  the  service  of  true  religion,  as  now  exist  imder  the  tyranny  of 
Papal  or  Brahmin  superstition. 

APHORISM  XIX. 

In  countries  enlightened  by  the  Gospel,  however,  the  most  for- 
midable and  (it  is  to  be  feared)  the  most  frequent  impediment  to 
men's  turning  their  minds  inwards  upon  themselves,  is  that  they 
are  afraid  of  what  they  shall  find  there.  There  is  an  aching 
hoUowness  in  the  bosom,  a  dark  cold  speck  at  the  heart,  an  ob- 
scure and  boding  sense  of  a  somewhat,  that  must  be  kept  out  of 
Mght  of  the  conscience  :  some  secret  lodger,  whom  they  can 
neither  resolve  to  eject  or  retain.* 

*  The  following  Sonnet  from  Herbert's  Temple,  may  serve  as  a  forcibla 
comment  on  the  words  in  the  text : 

Graces  vouchsafed  in  a  Christian  land. 
Lord  I  with  what  care  hast  thou  begirt  us  roimd  I 
Parents  first  season  us.    Tlien  schoolmasters 
Deliver  us  to  laws.    They  send  us  bound 
To  rules  of  reason.    Holy  messengers ; 
Pulpits  and  Sundays ;  sorrow  dogging  sin ; 
Afflictions  sorted ;  anguish  of  all  sizes ; 
Fine  nets  and  stratagems  to  eatch  us  in ; 
Bibles  laid  open ;  millions  of  surprises ; 
Blessings  beforehapd ;  ties  of  gratefuhiefli; 
The  sound  of  glory  linging  in.  our  ears ; 
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COlOfENT. 

Few  aie  bo  obdnrate,  few  hare  rafficient  ttrength  of  chaneter, 
to  be  aUe  to  draw  fi>rth  an  evil  tendency  or  immoral  praetioo 
iato  distinct  oomeionsneff,  without  bringing  it  in  the  lame  mo- 
ment before  an  awaking  conscience.  But  for  this  rery  reason  it 
beeomee  a  doty  of  conscience  to  form  the  mind  to  a  habit  of  dia- 
tinet  conacioosnesB.  An  unreflecting  Christian  walks  in  twilight 
among  snares  and  pitfalls  !  He  entreats  the  heavenly  Father  not 
to  lead  him  into  temptation,  and  yet  places  himself  on  the  rery 
edge  of  it,  because  he  will  not  kindle  the  torch  which  his  Father 
kad  giren  into  his  hands,  as  a  mean  of  prevention,  and  lest  bf» 
ikonld  pray  too  late. 

APHORISM  XX. 

Among  the  various  undertakings  of  men,  can  there  be  men- 
tioned  one  more  important,  can  there  be  conceived  one  more  sub- 
lime, than  an'  intention  to  form  the  human  mind  anew  afler  the 
Divine  Image  ?  The  very  intenticm,  if  it  be  sincere,  is  a  ray  of 
its  dawning.  The  requisites  for  the  execution  of  this  high  intent 
may  be  comprised  under  three  heads ;  the  pnidential,  the  moral* 
and  the  spiritual. 

APHORISM  XXI 

Yialt,  Sehgious  Prudence. — ^What  this  is,  will  be  best  ex- 
plained by  its  efl^cts  and  operations.  Prudence,  in  the  service 
of  religicm,  consists  in  the  prevention  or  abatement  of  hindrances 
and  distractions ;  and  consequently  in  avoiding,  or  removing,  all 
such  circumstances  as,  by  diverting  the  attention  of  the  woik- 
man,  retard  the  progress  and  hazard  the  safety  of  the  work.  It 
is  likewise  (I  deny  not)  a  part  of  this  unworldly  prudence,  to 
place  ourselves  as  much  and  as  often  as  it  is  in  our  power  so  to 
do,  in  circumstances  directly  favorable  to  our  great  design ;  and 
to  avail  ourselves  of  all  the  positive  helps  and  furtherances  which 
these  circumstances  afford.     But  neither  dare  we,  as  Christians, 


Wtthoot,  oar  shame;  within,  our  ooosdeoces 
Angds  sodgrsee;  eternal  hopes  and  fears  1 
Tct  aUtiiese  Cness,  aad  their  whole  array, 
Qua  tmnwnnf^  bosom  sin  Uows  quite  away. 
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forget  whose  and  under  what  dominion  the  things  are,  qua  nos 
circumstant,  that  is,  which  stand  around  us.  We  are  to  rem^n- 
ber,  that  it  is  the  world  that  constitutes  our  outward  circum- 
stances ;  that  in  the  form  of  the  world,  which  is  evermore  at  va- 
riance with  the  divine  form  or  idea,  they  are  cast  and  moulded ; 
and  that  of  the  means  and  measures  which  prudence  requires  in 
the  forming  anew  of  the  divine  image  in  the  soul,  the  greatest 
part  supposes  the  world  at  enmity  with  our  design.  We  are  to 
avoid  its  snares,  to  repel  its  attacks,  to  siispect  its  aids  and  suc- 
cors, and  even  when  compelled  to  receive  them  as  allies  within 
our  trenches,  yet  to  commit  the  outworks  alone  to  their  charge, 
and  to  keep  them  at  a  jealous  distance  from  the  citadel.  The 
powers  of  the  world  are  often  christened,  but  seldom  Christian- 
ized. They  are  but  proselytes  of  the  outer  gate ;  or,  like  the 
Saxons  of  old,  enter  the  land  as  auxiliaries,  and  remain  in  it  as 
conquerors  and  lords. 

APHORISM  XXIL 

The  rules  of  prudence  in  general,  like  the  laws  of  the  stone 
tables,  are  for  the  j:nost  part  prohibitive.  Thou  shalt  not  is 
their  characteristic  ybrmi^Za  ;  and  it  is  an  especial  part  of  Chris- 
tian prudence  that  it  should  be  so.  Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to 
bring  under  this  head  all  the  social  obligations  that  arise  out  of 
the  relations  of  the  present  life,  which  the  sensual  understanding 
(to  <f)Q6vrjfia  trig  aaQxdg^  Rom.  viii.  6),  is  of  itself  able  to  discover, 
and  the  performance  of  which,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
the  merest  worldly  self-interest,  without  love  or  faith,  is  sufficient 
to  enforce ;  but  which  Christian  prudence  enlivens  by  a  higher 
principle,  and  renders  symbolic  and  sacramental.     (Eph,  v.  32.) 

COMMENT. 

This  then,  under  the  appellation  of  prudential  requisites,  comes 
first  under  consideration  :  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  shrine  and 
frame-work  for  the  divine  image,  into  which  the  worldly  human 
is  to  be  transformed.  We  are  next  to  bring  out  the  divine  por- 
trait itself,  the  distinct  features  of  its  countenance,  as  a  sojourner 
among  men ;  its  benign  aspect  turned  towards  its  fellow-pilgrims, 
the  extended  arm,  and  the  hand  lYiat  bles^th  and  healeth. 
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APHORISM  XXHL 

The  outward  service  (dgijaxela*)  of  ancient  religion,  the  rites, 
ceremomes  and  ceremonial  vestments  of  the  old  law,  had  moral- 
ity for  their  substance.  They  were  the  letter,  of  which  morality 
was  the  spirit ;  the  enigma,  of  which  morality  was  the  meaning. 
But  morality  itself  is  the  service  and  ceremonial  {cvltus  exterior ^ 
BffUQXBla)  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  scheme  of  grace  and 
truth  that  became!  through  Jesus  Christ,  the  faith  that  lookst 
down  into  the  perfect  law  of  liberty,  has  light  for  its  garment; 
its  very  robe  is  righteousness. 

*  See  the  epistle  of  St.  James,  L  26,  2*7,  where,  in  the  authorized  version, 
Che  Greek  word  ^^ptjaKela  is  rendered  religion.  This  is,  or  at  all  events,  for 
the  English  reader  of  our  times,  has  the  effect  of  an  erroneous  translation, 
it  not  only  obscures  the  connection  of  the  passage,  and  weakens  the  pecu- 
liar force  and  sublibiity  of  the  thought,  rendering  it  comparatively  flat  and 
trivial,  almost  indeed  tautological,  but  has  occasioned  this  particular  verse 
to  be  perverted  into  a  support  of  a  very  dangerous  error :  and  the  whole 
epistle  to  be  considered  as  a  set-off  against  the  epistles  and  declarations  of 
St  Paul,  instead  of  (what  in  fact  it  is)  a  masterly  comment  and  confirmation 
of  the  same.  I  need  not  inform  the  reader,  that  James  i.  27,  is  the  favorite 
text  and  most  boasted  authority  of  those  divines  who  represent  the  Re- 
deemer of  the  world  as  little  more  than  a  moral  reformer,  and  the  Christian 
fidth  as  a  eode  of  ethics,  differing  from  the  moral  system  of  Moses  and  the 
Prophets  hy  an  additional  motive,  or  rather  by  the  additional  strength  and 
deamess  which  the  historical  fact  of  the  resurrection  has  given  to  the  same 
motive. 

f  The  Greek  word  tyevero  unites  in  itself  the  two  senses  of  began  to 
exitt  and  «oa«  made  to  exitt.  It  exemplifies  the  force  of  the  middle  voice, 
in  distinction  from  the  verb  reflex.  The  same  word  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  by  Aristophanes  in  that  famous  parody  on  the  cosmogonies  of  the 
mythic  poets,  or  the  creation  of  the  finite,  as  delivered,  or  supposed  to  be 
delivered,  in  the  Cabirie  or  Samothracian  mysteries,  in  the  Comedy  of  the 
Birds. 

yiver  Oipavo^  'Qxeavoc  re 

KaXTfi. 
J  James  i  26.  *0  6^  napaxv^ag  dg  vofiov  rk'Xetov  rdv  r^f  k'kev&epiag, 
riapOKwIfac  signifies  the  incurvation  or  bending  of  the  body  in  the  act  of 
fcoking  down  into ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  endeavor  to  see  the  reflected 
image  of  a  star  in  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  a  welL  A  more  happy  or 
forcible  word  could  not  have  been  chosen  to  express  the  nature  and  ultimate 
•bjeei  of  reflexion,  and  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  it,  in  order  to  discover  the 
firiBg  fountain  and  spring-head  of  the  evidence  of  the  Christian  £uth  in  the 
himself  and  at  the  same  time  to  point  out  Wa  ike^t  find  re^<»v 
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COMMENT. 

Herein  the  Apostle  places  the  pre-emmence,  the  peculiar  and 
distinguishing  excellence,  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  ritual 
is  of  the  same  kind  (dfioovator)  though  not  of  the  same  order, 
with  the  religion  itself — not  arbitrary  or  conventional,  as  types- 
and  hieroglyphics  are  in  relation  to  the  things  expressed  by 
them ;  but  inseparable,  consubstantiated  (as  it  were),  and  par- 
taMng  therefore  of  the  same  life,  permanence,  and  intxinsio  worth 
with  its  spirit  and  principle. 

APHORISM  XXIV. 

Morality  is  the  body,  of  which  the  faith  in  Christ  is  the  soul 
— so  far  indeed  its  earthly  body,  as  it  is  adapted  to  its  state  of 
warfare  on  earth,  and  the  appointed  form  and  instrument  of  its 
communion  with  the  present  world  ;  yet  not  *  temrestrial,'  nor  of 
the  world,  but  a  celestial  body,  and  capable  of  being  transfigured 
from  glory  to  glory,  in  accordance  with  the  varying  circum- 
stances and  outward  relations  of  its  moving  and  informing  spirit. 

APHORISM  XXV. 

Woe  to  the  man,  who  will  brieve  nether  power,  freedom,  nor 
morality,  because  he  nowhere  finds  either  entire,  or  unmixed 
with  sin,  thraldom  and  infirmity.  In  the  natural  and  intellec- 
tual realms,  we  distinguish  what  we  can  not  separate ;  and  in 
the  moral  world,  we  must  distinguish  in  order  to  separate.     Yea, 

where  alone  it  is  to  be  found.  Quantum  ntmua  sdmui.  That  whid)  we 
find  within  ouraelves,  which  is  more  than  ourselves,  and  yet  the  ground  of 
whatever  is  good  and  permanent  therein,  is  the  substance  and  life  of  all 
other  knowledge. 

N.  B.  The  Familists  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  similar  enthusiasts  of 
later  date,  overlooked  the  essential  point,  that  it  was  a  law,  and  a  law  that 
involved  its  own  end  (re?.of),  a  perfect  law  (riXeio^)  or  law  that  per- 
fects or  completes  itself;  and  therefore  its  obligations  are  called,  in  refer- 
ence to  human  statutes,  imperfect  duties,  that  is,  incoerciUe  from  without 
They  overlooked  that  it  was  a  law  that  portions  out  (vofiog  from  vcftw 
to  (dloty  or  make  division  of )  to  each  man  the  sphere  and  limits,  within 
which  it  is  to  be  exercised — ^which,  as  St.  Peter  notices  of  certain  profound 
passages  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  (2  Pel.  iii.  16),  ol  dfia&elQ  koI  uffniput' 
roi  arpe/SXovaiv,  uc  f^oX  rdg  h)lirag  ypcw^dc,  irpd^  t^v  Idiav  airHv  dir62^iav. 
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in  the  dear  distinction  of  good  firom  evil  the  process  of  separation 
eommfflioes. 

COMMENT. 

It  was  customary  with  religious  men  in  former  times,  to  make 
a  role  of  taking  every  morning  some  text,  or  aphorism,*^  for 
their  occasional  meditation  during  the  day,  and  thus  to  fill  up 
the  intervals  of  thm  attention  to  hnsiness.  I  do  not  point  it  out 
for  imitation,  as  knowing  too  well,  how  apt  these  self-imposed 
roles  axe  to  degenerate  into  superstition  or  hollowness  ;  other- 
wke  I  would  have  recommended  the  following  as  the  first  ex- 
OTcise. 

APHORISM  XXVL 

It  is  a  dull  and  ohtuse  mind,  that  must  divide  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish ;  but  it  is  a  still  worse,  that  distinguishes  in  order  to 
divide.  In  the  former,  we  may  contemplate  the  source  of  super- 
stition and  idolatry  ;t  in  the  latter,  of  schism,  heresy,  and  a  sedi- 
tioos  and  sectarian  spirit  4 

APHORISM  XXVIL 

Exclusively  of  the  abstract  sciences,  the  largest  and  worthiest 
portion  of  our  knowledge  consists  of  aphorisms  :  and  the  greatest 
and  best  of  men  is  but  an  aphorism. 

*  Aphorism,  determmate  position,  from  d^opi^eiVf  to  bound,  or  limit ; 
whence  oar  horizon. — In  order  to  get  the  full  sense  of  a  word,  we  should 
first  present  to  our  minds  the  visual  image  that  forms  its  primary  meaning. 
Draw  lines  of  different  eolors  round  the  different  counties  of  England,  and 
then  cut  oat  each  separately,  as  in  the  common  play-maps  that  children 
take  to  pieces  and  put  together-^o  that  each  district  can  be  contemplated 
apart  from  the  rest,  as  a  whole  in  itself.  This  twofold  act  of  circumscrib- 
ing, and  detaching,  when  it  is  exerted  by  the  mind  on  subjects  of  reflection 
and  reason,  is  to  aphorize,  and  the  result  an  aphorism. 

f  Td  vofiTov  dujp^Koaiv  elg  noXhiiv  Oeuv  IdionjTfrc. — Danuuc  de  Myit 
Egypt ;  that  is,  They  divided  the  intelligible  into  many  and  seyeral  indi- 
vidualities. 

\  I  mean  these  words  in  their  large  and  philosophic  sense  in  relation  to 
the  spirit,  <w  originating  temper  and  tendency,  and  not  to  any  one  mode 
under  which,  or  to  any  one  class  in  or  by  which,  it  may  be  displayed.  A 
seditioaft  spirit  may  (it  is  possible,  though  not  probable)  exist  in  the  ooun- 
cil-diamber  of  a  palace  as  strongly  as  iu  a  mob  in  Palace- Yard ;  and  a  Sio* 
tartan  spirit  in  a  eatbednd,  do  less  than  in  a  oonvcuticW 

P* 
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APHORISM  XXVm 

On  the  prudential  influence  which  the  fear  or  foresight  of  Uie  eooseqaenoes 
of  his  actions,  in  respect  of  his  own  loss  or  gain,  mky  exert  on  a  newly 
oonverted  belieyer. 

FRECAUnONAKY   REMARK. 

I  meddle  not  with  the  dispute  respecting  conTendon,  whether, 
and  in  what  sense,  necessary  in  all  Christians.  It  is  sufficient 
for  my  purpose,  that  a  very  large  numher  of  men,  even  in  Chris- 
tian countries,  need  to  be  converted,  and  that  not  a  few,  I  trust, 
have  been.  The  tenet  becomes  fanatical  and  dangerous,  only 
when  rare  and  extraordinary  exceptions  are  made  to  be  the  gen- 
eral rule ; — ^when  what  was  vouchsafed  to  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  by  especial  grace,  and  for  an  especial  purpose,  namely, 
a  conversion*  begun  and  completed  in  the  same  moment,  is  de- 
manded or  expected  of  all  men,  as  a  necessary  sign  and  pledge 
of  their  election.  Late  observations  have  shown,  that  under 
many  circumstances  the  magnetic  needle,  even  after  the  disturb- 
ing influence  has  been  removed,  will  continue  wavering,  and  re- 
quire many  days  before  it  points  aright,  and  remains  steady  to 
the  pole.  So  is  it  ordinarily  with  the  soul,  after  it  has  begun  to 
free  itself  from  the  disturbing  forces  of  the  flesh,  and  the  world, 
and  to  convertt  itself  towards  God. 

APHORISM  XXIX. 

Awakened  by  the  cock-crow— (a  sermon,  a  calamity,  a  sick- 
bed, or  a  providential  escape) — the  Christian  pilgrim  sets  out  in 
the  morning  twilight,  while  yet  the  truth  (the  p6,uog  lilsiog  6  tijf 

•  "  In  this  sense,  especially,  doth  St.  Paul  call  himself  abortivum,  a  per- 
son born  out  of  season,  that  whereas  Christ's  other  disciples  and  apostles 
had  a  breeding  under  him,  and  came  first  ad  discipulatnm,  and  then,  ad 
apoatolatum,  first  to  be  disciples,  and  after  to  be  apostles,  St.  Paul  was 
born  a  man,  an  apostle :  not  carved  out  as  the  rest,  in  time,  but  a  fusile 
apostle,  an  apostle  poured  out  and  cast  in  a  mould.  As  Adam  was  a  per- 
fect man  in  an  instant,  so  was  St.  Paul  an  apostle  as  soon  as  Chnat  took 
him  m  hand."  Donne's  Senn.  (vol  ii.  p.  299.  Alford's  edit.  Ed.)  The  same 
spirit  was  the  lightning  that  melted,  and  the  mould  that  received  and 
shaped  him. 

f  That  is,  by  an  act  of  the  will  to  turn  towards  the  true  pole,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  underBtan<3dng  is  oonvinAed  and  made  aware  of  its  ez- 
UtenoQ  and  direction. 
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UsvOe^lag)  is  Mow  the  horizon.     Certain  necesBary  conseqaenees 
of  his  past  life  and  his  present  undertaking  will  be  seen  by  the 
refraction  of  its  light :  more  will  be  apprehended  and  ooi^ee- 
toied.     The  phantasms,  that  had  predominated  during  the  long 
hoars  of  darkness,  are  still  busy.     Though  they  no  longer  present 
themselTes  as  distinct  forms,  they  yet  remain  as  ibrmatiTe  mo- 
tions in  the  pilgrim's  soul,  unconscious  of  its  own  activity  and 
over-mastered  by  its  own  workmanship.     Things  take  the  signa- 
toie  of  thought.     The   shapes  of  the  recent  dream  become  a 
mould  for  the  objects  in  the  distance,  and  these  again  give  an 
outwardness  and   sensation  of  reality  to  the  shapings   of  the 
dream.     The  bodings  inspired  by  the  long  habit  of  selfishness, 
and  selfseeking  crmning,  though  they  are  now  conunencing  the 
process  of  their  purification  into  that  fear  which  is  the  beginning 
of  wisdom,  and  which,  as  such,  is  ordained  to  be  our  guide  and 
Baiegaard,  till  the  sun  of  love,  the  perfect  law  of  liberty,  is  ftdly 
uiseB — these  bodings  will  set  the  fancy  at  work,  and  haply,  for 
a  time,  transform  the  mists  of  dim  and  imperfect  knowledge  into 
detemiinate  superstitions.     But   in   either  case,  whether   seen 
(learly  or  dimly,  whether  beholden  or  ouly  imagined,  the  con- 
sequences contemplated  in  their  bearing  on  the  individual's  in- 
lierent*  desire  of  happiness  and  dread  of  pain  become  motives ; 

*  Hie  foDowing  extract  from  the  seoood  of  Leightoa*s  l^ieological  Lee- 
tores  may  serve  as  a  commoit  on  this  sentence  : 

"  Tet  the  hmnan  mind,  however  stunned  and  weakened  by  so  dreadful  a 
&I1,  still  retains  some  laint  idea,  some  confused  and  obscure  notions,  of  the 
good  it  has  lost,  and  some  remaining  seeds  of  its  heavenly  original.  It  has 
also  still  rfanaining  a  kind  of  languid  sense  of  its  misery  and  indigence,  with 
affections  suitable  to  those  obscure  notions.  This  at  least  is  beyond  all 
doubt  and  indisputable,  that  all  men  wish  well  to  tiiemselTcs ;  nor  can  the 
mind  of  man  divest  itself  of  this  propensity,  without  divesting  itself  of  its 
bang.  This  is  what  the  Schoolmen  mean  when  in  their  manna*  of  expres- 
iioQ  they  say,  that  *  the  will  {voluntas  not  arbiirium)  is  carried  towards 
hapjHness,  not  simply  as  will,  but  as  nature.* " 

I  veotnre  to  remark  that  this  position,  if  not  more  certainly,  would  be 
more  evidently,  true,  if  instead  of  beaiitudo,  the  word  indolentia  (that  is, 
freedom  from  pain,  negative  happiness)  had  been  used.  But  this  depends 
on  the  exaet  meaning  attached  to  the  term  self^  of  which  more  in  another 
plftoe.  One  eonclouon,  however,  follows  inevitably  from  the  preceding  po- 
stion ;  namely,  that  this  propensity  can  never  be  legitimately  made  the 
prinoii^  of  morality,  even  because  it  is  no  part  or  appurtenanoe  of  the 
wiB;  ^ad  because  the  proper  object  of  tiie  moral  pt\Dd^S&X<^%K!d(i 
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And,  unlem  aU  distincticm  in  the  woids  be  done  mway  with,  and 


either  prudence  or  virtue  be  reduced  to  a  snperflDous  symmym^ 
a  redundancy  in  all  the  languages  of  the  civilized  world,  these 
motives  and  the  acts  and  forbearances  directly  proceeding  from 
them  £dl  under  the  head  of  Pnidenoe,  as  belonging  to  one  or 
other  of  its  four  ver)'  distinct  species. 

I.  It  may  be  prudence,  that  stands  in  oppoation  to  a  higher 
moral  hfe,  and  tends  to  preclude  it,  and  to  prevent  the  soul  from 
ever  arriving  at  the  hatred  of  sin  for  its  own  exceeding  sinful- 
ness {Rom.  vii.  13)  :  and  this  is  an  evil  prudence. 

II.  Or  it  may  be  a  neutral  prudence,  not  incompatible  with 
spiritual  growth  :  and  to  this  we  may,  with  especial  propriety, 
apply  the  words  of  our  Lord,  What  is  not  against  us  is  for  us. 
It  is  therefore  an  innocent,  and  (being  such)  a  proper,  and  com- 

.  mendable  prudence. 

III.  Or  it  may  lead  and  be  subservioit  to  a  higher  principle 
than  itself.  The  mind  and  conscience  of  the  individual  may  be 
reconciled  to  it,  in  the  foreknowledge  of  the  higher  principle,  and 
with  yearning  towards  it  that  implies  a  foretaste  of  future  free- 
dom. The  enfeebled  convalescent  is  reconciled  to  his  crutches, 
and  thankfully  makes  use  of  them,  not  only  because  they  axe 
necessary  for  his  immediate  support,  but  likewise,  because  they 
are  the  means  and  conditions  of  exercise,  and  by  exercise,  of  es- 
tablishing, gradatim  paulatim,  that  strength,  flexibility,  and  al- 
most spontaneous  obedience  of  the  muscles,  which  the  idea  and 
cheering  presentiment  of  health  hold  out  to  him.  He  finds  their 
value  in  their  present  necessity,  and  their  worth  as  they  are  the 
instruments  of  finally  superseding  it.  This  is  a  faithful,  a  wise 
prudence,  having,  indeed,  its  birth-place  in  the  world,  and  the 
wisdom  of  this  world  for  its  father  ;  but  naturalized  in  a  better 
land,  and  having  the  wisdom  from  above  for  its  sponsor  and 
spiritual  parents.  To  steal  a  dropt  feather  from  the  spicy  nest 
of  the  phcBnix  (the  fond  humor,  I  mean,  of  the  mystic  divines 
and  allegorizers  of  Holy  Writ) — it  is  the  son  of  Terah  from  Ur 
of  the  CJuzldeeSj  who  gives  a  tithe  of  all  to  the  King  of  Right- 

und  control  this  propensity,  and  to  determine  in  what  it  may  be,  and  what 
it  ought  to  be,  gratified ;  while  it  is  the  business  of  philosophy  to  instruct 
the  undei'standing,  and  the  office  of  religion  to  convince  the  whole  man, 
that  otherwise  than  as  a  regulated,  and  of  course  therefore  subordinate,  end, 
tJih  propensity,  innate  and  inalienable  though  it  be,  can  never  be  realised 
or  fuimied 
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eoomess,  without  father,  without  mother,  without  deioent  {rdftog 
utx6pofiog),  and  receives  a  hleseiDg  on  the  remainder. 

lY.  Lastly,  there  is  a  prudence  that  co-exists  with  moraUty,  a« 
morality  co-exists  with  the  spiritual  life  :  a  prudence  that  is  the 
organ  of  hoth,  as  the  understanding  is  to  the  reason  and  the  will, 
or  as  the  lungs  are  to  the  heart  and  hrain.  This  is  a  holy  pm- 
dence,  the  steward  faithM  and  discreet  (oltiordfiog  maids  «ai 
ff^rtfiog^  Jjuke  xii.  42)  the  eldest  servant  in  the  family  of  faith, 
bom  in  the  house,  and  made  the  rider  over  his  lord's  household. 

Let  not  then,  I  entreat  you,  my  purpose  he  misunderstood  ;  ac 
if)  in  distinguishing  virtue  from  prudenc,  1  wished  to  divide  the 
one  from  the  other.  True  moraUty  is  hostile  to  that  prudence 
only,  which  is  preclusive  of  true  morality.  The  teacher,  who 
subordinates  prudence  to  virtue,  can  not  he  supposed  to  dispense 
with  virtue ;  and  he,  who  teaches  the  proper  connection  of  the 
ittie  with  the  other,  does  not  depreciate  the  lower  in  any  sense  ; 
while  hy  making  it  a  link  of  the  same  chain  with  the  higher, 
and  receiving  the  same  influence,  he  raises  it. 

In  general,  morality  may  he  compared  to  the  consonant ;  pru- 
dence to  the  vowel.  '  The  former  can  not  he  uttered  (reduced  to 
practice)  hut  hy  means  of  the  latter. 

APHORISM  XXX. 

What  the  duties  of  morality  are,  the  Apostle  instructs  the  be- 
liever in  full,  oon^prising  them  under  the  two  heads  of  negative 
and  positive  ;  negative,  to  keep  himself  pure  from  the  world ;  and 
positive,  beneficence  firom  loving-kindness,  that  is,  love  of  his  fel- 
low-men (his  kind)  as  himself. 

APHORISM  XXXL 

Last  and  highest  come  the  spiritual,  comprising  all  the  truths, 
acts,  and  duties,  that  have  an  especial  reference  to  the  timeless, 
the  permanent,  the  eternal,  to  the  sincere  love  of  the  true  as 
truth,  of  the  good  as  good,  and  of  God  as  both  in  one.  It  com- 
prehends the  whole  ascent  from  uprightness  (morality,  virtue,  in- 
ward rectitude)  to  godlikeness,  with  all  the  acts,  exercises,  and 
disciplines  of  mind,  will,  and  affection,  that  are  requisite  or  cAi- 
dncive  to  the  great  design  oi  our  redemptioii  from,  the  ibnxk  of 
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the  evil  One,  and  of  our  second  creation  or  birth  in  the  divine 
image.  ^ 

APHORISM  XXXn. 

It  may  be  an  additional  aid  to  reflection,  to  distinguish  th 
three  kinds  severally,  according  to  the  faculty  to  which  each  cor — 
responds,  the  part  of  our  human  nature  which  is  more  particu — 
larly  its  organ.     Thus  :  the  prudential  corresponds  to  the  senses 
and  the  understanding  ;  the  moral  to  the  heart  and  the  conscience  "^ 
the  spiritual  to  the  will  and  the  reason,  that  is,  to  the  finite  wiLL 
reduced  to  harmony  with,  and  in  subordination  to,  the  reason,  as 
a  ray  from  that  true  light  which  is  both  reason  and  will,  univer- 
sal reason,  and  will  absolute. 

*  It  ie  worthy  of  observation,  and  may  furnish  a  fruitful  subject  for  fu- 
ture reflection,  how  nearly  this  Scriptural  division  coincides  with  the  Pla- 
t(Hiic,  which  commencing  with  the  prudential  or  the  halat  of  act  and  pur- 
pose proceeding  from  enlightened  self-interest  \jgui  animi  imperiOf  corporia 
aerviiiot  rerum  auanlioj  in  proprium  sui  commodum.  ct  sibi  providus  tUituft 
hune  es8e  prudentem  9to/uimu«],  ascends  to  the  moral,  that  is,  to  the  puri- 
fying and  remedial  virtues ;  and  seeks  its  smnmit  in  the  imitation  of  the  di- 
vine nature.  In  this  last  division,  answering  to  that  which  we  have  called 
the  spiritual,  Plato  includes  all  those  inward  acts  and  aspirations,  waitings, 
and  watchings,  which  have  a  growth  in  godlikeness  for  their  immediate  pur- 
pose, and  the  union  of  the  human  soul  with  the  supreme  good  as  their  ulti- 
mate object.  Nor  was  it  altogether  without  grounds  that  several  of  the 
Fathers  ventured  to  believe  that  Plato  had  some  dim  conception  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  divine  Mediator ; — whether  through  some  indistinct  echo  of  the 
Patriarchal  faith,  or  some  rays  of  light  refracted  from  the  Helwew  Prophets 
through  the  Phoenician  medium  (to  which  he  may  possibly  have  referred  in 
his  phrase  ^eonapadoTog  cro^la,  the  wisdom  delivered  from  Qod),  or  by  his 
own  sense  of  the  mysterious  contradiction  in  human  nature  between  the 
will  and  the  reason,  the  natural  appetences  and  the  not  less  innate  law  of 
conscience  (Romans  ii.  14, 15),  we  ehall  in  vain  attempt  to  determine.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  all  three  may  have  co-operated  in  partially  unveiling 
these  awful  truths  to  this  plank  from  the  wreck  of  Paradise  thrown  on  the 
shores  of  idolatrous  Greece,  to  this  divine  philosopher, 

Che^n  quella  sckiera  ando  piu  presso  al  segno 
At  qual  CLggiungCf  a  ehi  dal  cielo  e  dato. 

Petrirch.  Trionfo  della  Fama,  cap,  ill  6,  0. 
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MORAL   AND  RELIGIOUS  APHORISMS. 
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ON    SENSIBILITY. 

If  Prudence,  though  practically  inseparahle  firom  morality,  is 
iiot  to  be  confounded  ^ith  the  moral  principle ;  still  less  may 
Sensibility,  that  is,  a  constitutional  quickness  of  sympathy  with 
pain  and  pleasure,  and  a  keen  sense  of  the  gratifications  that  ac- 
oompany  social  intercourse,  mutual  endearments,  and  reciprocal 
preferences,  be  mistaken,  or  deemed  a  substitute,  for  either.    Sen- 
nbility  is  not  even  a  sure  pledge  of  a  good  heart,  though  among 
the  most  common  meanings  of  that  many-meaning  and  too  com- 
monly misapplied  expression. 

So  far  from  being  either  morality,  or  one  with  the  moral  prin- 
ciple, it  ought  not  even  to  be  placed  in  the  same  rank  with  pru- 
dence. For  prudence  is  at  least  an  offspring  of  the  understand- 
ing ;  but  sensibihty  (the  sensibility,  I  mean,  here  spoken  of),  is 
h  the  greater  part  a  quality  of  the  nerves,  and  a  result  of  indi- 
vidual bodily  temperament. 

Prudence  is  an  active  principle,  and  implies  a  sacrifice  of  self, 
though  only  to  the  same  self  projected,  as  it  were,  to  a  distance. 
But  the  very  term  sensibility  marks  its  passive  nature ;  and  in 
its  mere  self,  apart  from  choice  and  reflection,  it  proves  little 
more  than  the  coincidence  or  contagion  of  pleasurable  or  painful 
sensations  in  difierent  persons. 

Alas  I  how  many  are  there  in  this  over-stimulated  age,~in 
which  the  occurrence  of  excessive  and  unhealthy  sensitiveness  it 
10  frequent,  as  even  to  h&ve  reversed  tlft  curieut  meaM&i(^  of  tb^ 
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word,  nervous, — how  many  are  there  whose  sensibility  prompts 
them  to  remove  those  evils  alone,  which  by  hideous  spectacle  or 
clamorous  outcry  are  present  to  their  senses  and  disturb  their 
selfish  enjoyments !  Provided  the  dunghill  is  not  before  their 
parlor  window,  they  are  well  contented  to  know  that  it  exists, 
and  perhaps  as  the  hotbed  on  which  their  own  luxuries  luqilt 
reared.  Sensibility  is  not  necessarily  benevolence.  Nay,  bel 
rendering  us  tremblingly  alive  to  trifling  misfortunes,  it  fre-| 
quently  prevents  it,  and  induces  an  efleminate  selfishness  instead, 

-pampering  the  coward  heart 


With  feelings  all  too  delicate  for  use. 

Sweet  are  the  tears,  that  from  a  Howard's  eye 

Drop  on  the  cheek  of  one,  he  lifts  from  earth : 

And  he,  who  works  me  good  with  unmoved  face, 

Does  it  hut  half:  he  chills  me,  while  he  aids, 

My  benefactor,  not  my  brother  man. 

But  even  this,  this  oold  benevolence. 

Seems  worth,  seems  manhood,  when  there  rise  before  me 

The  sluggard  pity's  vision-weaving  tribe. 

Who  sigh  for  wretchedness  yet  shun  the  wretched, 

Nursing  in  some  delicious  solitude 

Their  slothful  loves  and  dainty  sympathies.*    * 

Where  virtue  is,  sensibility  is  the  ornament  and  becoming  at- 
tire of  virtue.  On  certain  occasions  it  may  almost  be  said  to 
become!  virtue.  But  sensibility  and  aU  the  amiable  qualities 
may  likewise  become,  and  too  often  have  become,  the  pandars 
of  vice,  and  the  instruments  of  seduction. 

So  must  it  needs  be  with  aU  qualities  that  have  their  rise  only 
in  parts  and  fragments  of  our  nature.  A  man  of  warm  passions 
may  sacrifice  half  his  estate  to  rescue  a  friend  from  prison ;  for  he 
is  naturally  sympathetic,  and  the  more  social  part  of  his  nature 
happened  to  be  uppermost.     The  same  man  shall  afVerwards  ex- 

*  Poet  Works,  VIL  p.  160.— jEtf. 

f  There  sometimes  occurs  an  apparent  play  on  words,  which  not  only  to 
the  moralizer,  but  even  to  the  philosophical  etymologist,  appears  more  tlum  a 
mere  play.  Thus  in  the  double  sense  of  the  word,  become,  I  have  known 
persons  so  anxious  to  have  their  dress  become  them,  as  to  eonvm*t  it  at 
length  into  their  proper  self,  and  thus  actually  to  become  the  dress.  Sudi 
a  one  (safeliest  spoken  of  by  the  neuter  pronoun),  I  consider  as  but  a  suit 
of  live  finery.  It  is  indifferent  whether  we  say — ^it  becomes  he,  or,  he  be- 
comes it. 


SEKSIBILIIT.  1J7 

UHt  the  fame  disregard  of  money  in  an  attempt  to  seduce  that 
friend's  wife  or  daughter. 

All  the  evil  achieved  hy  Hohbes  and  the  whole  school  of  mate- 
rialists will  appear  inconsiderable  if  it  be  compared  with  the  mis- 
chief effected  and  occasioned  by  the  sentimental  philosophy  of 
Sterne,  and  his  numerous  imitators.  The  vilest  appetites  and 
the  most  remorseless  inconstancy  towards  their  objects,  acquired 
the  titles  of  the  heart,  the  irresistible  feelings,  the  too  tender  sen- 
nhUity :  and  if  the  frosts  of  prudence,  the  icy  chains  of  human 
law  thawed  and  vanished  at  the  genial  warmth  of  human  nature, 
vho  could  help  it  ?     It  was  an  amiable  weakness  ! 

About  this  time,  too,  the  profanation  of  the  word.  Love,  rose  to 
its  height.  The  French  naturalists,  BufTon  and  others,  borrowed 
it  from  the  sentimental  novelists  :  the  Swedish  and  English  phi- 
losophers took  the  contagion ;  and  the  Muse  of  science  conde- 
scended to  seek  admission  into  the  saloons  of  fashion  and  frivolity, 
louged  like  a  harlot,  and  with  the  harlot's  wanton  leer.  I  know 
not  how  the  annals  of  guilt  could  be  better  forced  into  the  ser- 
vice of  virtue,  than  by  such  a  comment  on  the  present  paragraph, 
as  would  be  a^rded  by  a  selection  from  the  sentimental  corres- 
pondence produced  in  courts  of  justice  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  fairly  translated  into  the  true  meaning  of  the  words,  and 
the  actual  object  and  purpose  of  the  infamous  writers. 

Do  you  in  good  earnest  aim  at  dignity  of  character  ?     By  all 

the  treasures  of  a  peaceful  mind,  by  all  the  charms  of  an  open 

countenance,  I  conjure  you,  0  youth  I  turn  away  from  those  who 

live  in  the  twilight  between  vice  and  virtue.     Are  not  reason, 

discrimination,   law,  and   deliberate   choice,   the   distinguishing 

characters  of  humanity  ?     Can  aught  then  worthy  of  a  human 

being  proceed  from  a  habit  of  soul,  which  would  exclude  all 

these  and  (to  borrow  a  metaphor  from  paganism)  prefer  the  den 

of  Trophonius  to  the  temple  and  oracles  of  the  God  of  light  ?    Can 

any  thing  manly,  I  say,  proceed  from  those,  who  for  law  and 

light  would  substitute  shapeless  feelings,  sentiments,  impulses, 

which  as  far  as  they  differ  from  the  vital  workings  in  the  brute 

animals  owe  the  difference  to  their  former  connection  with  the 

proper  virtues  of  humanity ;  as  dendrites  derive  the  outlines,  that 

constitute  their  value  above  other  clay-stones,  from  the  casual 

neighborhood  and  pressure  of  the  plants,  the  names  of  which  they 

-Remember,  that  love  itself  in  its  highest  earthly  bear- 
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ing,  as  the  ground  of  the  marriage  union,*  becomes  love  by 
inward  fiat  of  the  will,  by  a  completing  and  sealing  act  of  monu.^ 
election,  and  lays  claim  to  permanence  only  under  the  form  o~~zzl 
duty.t 


»  It  might  be  a  mean  of  preventing  many  nnhappy  marriagea,  if 
youth  of  both  sexes  had  it  early  impressed  on  their  minds,  that  marria. 
contracted  between  Christians  is  a  true  and  perfect  symbol  or  mysteiry ; 
that  is,  the  actualizing  faitli  being  supposed  to  exist  in  the  receivers,  it     is 
an  outward  sign  co-essential  with  that  which  it  signifies,  or  a  living  part  of 
that,  the  whole  of  which  it  represents.    Marriage,  therefore,  in  the  Chris- 
tian sense  (Epheaiana  v.  22,  23),  as  symbolical  of  the  union  of  the  soul  with 
Christ  the  Mediator,  and  with  God  through  Christ,  is  perfectly  a  sacra- 
mental ordinance,  and  not  retained  at  the  Reformation  as  one  of  the  sacra- 
ments, for  two  reasons :  first,  that  the  sign  is  not  distinctive  of  the  Churdi 
of  Christ,  and  the  ordinance  not  peculiar,  nor  owing  its  origin  to  the  QoBr 
pel  dispensation ;  secondly,  that  it  is  not  of  universal  obligation,  nor  a 
means  of  grace  enjoined  on  all  Christians.    In  other  and  plainer  words, 
marriage  does  not  contain  in  itself  an  open  profession  of  Christ,  and  it  is 
not  a  sacrament  of  the  Church,  but  only  of  certain  individual  memlbers  of 
the  Church.    It  is  evident,  however,  that  neither  of  these  iteasons  aflfeets  or 
diminishes  the  religious  nature  and  dedicative  force  of  the  marriage  TCfW^ 
or  detracts  from  the  solemnity  in  the  Apostolic  declaration :  77u8  is  a  great 
mystery. 

The  interest,  which  the  State  has  in  the  appropriation  of  one  woman  to 
one  man,  and  the  civil  obligations  therefrom  resulting,  form  an  4^together 
distinct  consideration.  When  I  meditate  on  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  con- 
firmed  and  illustrated  as  they  are,  by  so  many  harmonies  in  the  spiritual 
structure  of  our  proper  humanity — (in  the  image  of  Gk)d,  male  and  female 
created  he  the  man), — ^and  then  reflect  how  little  claim  so  large  a  number 
of  legal  cohabitations  have  to  the  name  of  Christian  marriages — I  feel  in- 
clined to  doubt,  whether  the  plan  of  celebrating  marriages  universally  by 
the  civil  magistrate,  in  the  first  instance,  and  leaving  the  religious  covenant 
and  sacramental  pledge  to  the  election  of  the  parties  themselves,  adopted 
during  the  Commonwealth  in  England,  and  in  our  own  times  by  the  French 
legislature,  was  not  in  fact,  whatever  it  might  be  in  intention,  reverential 
to  Christianity.  At  all  events,  it  was  their  own  act  and  choice,  if  the  par- 
ties made  bad  worse  by  the  profanation  of  a  Gk>spel  mystery. 

f  See  the  beautiful  passages  Poet.  Works,  VIL  pp.  802,  806. — -F</. 
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APHORISM  L 

Leighton  and  Coleridge. 
With  respect  to  any  final  aim  or  end,  the  greater  part  of  man^ 
bd  liye  at  hazard.  They  have  no  certain  harhor  in  view,  nor 
6ect  their  course  by  any  fixed  star.  But  to  him  that  knoweth 
lot  the  port  to  which  he  is  bound,  no  wind  can  be  favorable ; 
Bflidiei  can  he,  who  has  not  yet  determined  at  what  mark  he 
M  to  shoot,  direct  his  arrow  aright. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  less  true  that  there  is  a  proper  object  to 

lim  at;  and  if  this  object  be  meant  by  the  term  happiness 

(though  I  think  that  not  the  most  appropriate  term  for  a  state, 

tlie  perfection  of  which  consists  in  the  exclusion  of  all  hap,  that 

ii;  chance),  I  assert  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  human  happi- 

BOB,  a  summum  bonum,  or  ultimate  good.     What  this  is,  the 

fiiUe  alone  shows  clearly  and  certainly,  and  points  out  the  way 

that  leads  to  the  attainment  of  it.     This  is  that  which  prevailed 

with  St.  Augustine  to  study  the  Scriptures,   and  engaged  his 

Mffection  to  them.     *  In  Cicero,  and  Plato,  and  other  such  writers,' 

lays  he,  '  I  meet  with  many  things  acutely  said,  and  things  that 

excite  a  certain  warmth  of  emotion,  but  in  none  of  them  do  I 

find  these  words,  Came  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor,  and  are 

heavy  laden,  and  I  tciU  give  you  rest.* 

COMMENT. 

Felicity,  in  it^proper  sense,  is  but  another  word  for  fortonate- 
or  happiness ;  and  I  can  see  no  advantage  in  the  improper 

•  Apml  Cteeronem  et  PlaUmem,  aOosque  efusmodi  scriptorea,  multa  aitnt 
dicta,  et  leniter  eaJ^ntia,  ted  in  iis  omnibtts  hoc  non  inwnia^  Veniit  nd 
dc  [JfaOi,  Jd.  28.}    (See  <7<wt/r««L  vii.  XXL  21.— ja.) 
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use  of  words,  when  proper  terms  are  to  be  found,  but,  on  tbe  con- 
trary, much  mischief     For,  by  familiarizing  the  mind  to  equivo- 
cal expressions,  that  is,  such  as  may  be  taken  in  two  or  more 
different  meanings,  we  introduce  confusion  of  thought,  and  furnish 
the  sophist  with  his  best  and  handiest  tools.     For  the  juggle  of 
sophistry  consists,  for  the  greater  part,  in  using  a  word  in  one 
sense  in  the  premiss,  and  in  another  sense  in  the  conclusion.    We 
should  accustom  ourselves  to  think,  and  reason  in  precise  and 
steadfast  terms,  even  when  custom,  or  the  deficiency,  or  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  language  will  not  permit  the  same  strictness  in 
speaking.      The  mathematician  finds  this  so  necessary  to  the 
truths  which  he  is  seeking,  that  his  science  begins  with,  and  is 
founded  on,  the  definition  of  his  terms.     The  botanist,  the  chem- 
ist, the  anatomist,  feel  and  submit  to  this  necessity  at  all  costs, 
even  at  the  risk  of  exposing  their  several  pursuits  to  the  ridicule 
of  the  many,  by  technical  terms,  hard  to  be  remembered,  and 
alike  quarrelsome  to  the  ear  and  the  tongue.     In  the  business  of 
moral  and  religious  reflection,  in  the  acquisition  of  clear  and  dis- 
tinct conceptions  of  our  duties,  and  of  the  relations  in  which  we 
stand  to  God,  our  neighbor,  and  ourselves,  no  such  difliculties 
occur.     At  the  utmost  we  have  only  to  rescue  words,  already 
existing  and  familiar,  ^m  the  false  or  vague  meanings  imposed 
on  them  by  carelessness,  or  by  the  clipping  and  debasing  mis- 
usage  of  the  market.     And  surely  happiness,  duty,  faith,  truth, 
and  final  blessedness,  are  matters  of  deeper  and  dearer  interest 
for  all  men,  than  circles  to  the  geometrician,  or  the  characters  of 
plants  to  the  botanist,  or  the  affinities  and  combining  principle  of 
the  elements  of  bodies  to  the  chemist,  or  even  than  the  mechan- 
ism (fearful  and  wonderful  though  it  be  !)  of  the  perishable  taber- 
nacle of  the  soul  can  be  to  the  anatomist.     Among  the  aids  to 
reflection,  place  the  following  maxim  prominent :  let  distinctness 
in  expression  advance  side  by  side  with  distinction  in  thought. 
For  one  useless  subtlety  in  our  elder  divines  and  moralists,  I  will 
produce  ten  sophisms  of  equivocation  in  the  writings  of  our  mod- 
em preceptors :  and  for  one  error  resulting  from  excess  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  indifferent,  I  could  show  ten  mis^evous  delusions 
from  the  habit  of  confoimding  the  diverse. 

Whether  you  are  reflecting  for  yourself,  or  reasoning  with  an- 
ther make  it  a  rule  to  ask  yourself  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
^    d  on  whicsb  the  point  in  question  appears  to  turn ;  and  if  it 
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Bay  be  (that  is,  by  writers  of  authority  has  been)  used  in  several 
Muea,  then  adc  which  of  these  the  word  is  at  present  intended 
o  eonyey.  By  this  mean,  and  scarcely  without  it,  you  will  at 
bogUi  acquire  a  faoiUty  in  detecting  the  quid  pro  quo.  And  be- 
me,  in  so  doing  you  will  enable  yourself  to  disarm  and  ex- 
Ibur-fiilhs  of  the  main  arguments  of  our  most  renowned  irre- 
ligioiui  philosophers,  ancient  and  modem.  For  the  quid  pro  qrio 
■  at  once  the  rock  and  quarry,  on  and  with  which  the  strong- 
Iwlds  of  disbelief,  materialism,  and  (more  pernicious  still)  Epicu- 
morality,  are  built. 


APHORISM  n. 

Leigbton. 

If  we  seriously  consider  what  religion  is,  we  shall  find  the 
ttying  of  the  wise  king  Solomon  to  be  unexceptionably  true  :  Her 
waifi  are  ways  of  pleasantness^  and  all  her  paths  are  peace* 

Doth  religion  require  any  thing  of  us  more  than  that  we  live 
nbeHy,  righteoudyy  and  godly  in  this  present  loorld  ?  Now 
irhat,  I  pray,  can  be  more  pleasant  or  peaceable  than  these  ? 
Temperance  is  always  at  leisure,  luxury  always  in  a  hurry ;  the 
litter  weakens  the  body  and  pollutes  the  soul ;  the  former  is  the 
■uietity,  purity,  and  sound  state  of  both.  It  is  one  of  Epicurus's 
fixed  maxims,  *  That  life  can  never  be  pleasant  without  virtue.' 

COBOfENT. 

la  the  works  of  moralists,  both  Christian  and  Pagan,  it  is  often 
anerted — (indeed  there  are  few  common-places  <^  more  frequent 
iwanence)— that  the  happiness  even  of  this  life  connsts  solely, 
or  principally,  in  virtue  ;  that  virtue  is  the  only  happiness  of  this 
life ;  that  virtue  is  the  truest  pleasure,  and  the  like. 

I  doubt  not  that  the  meaning,  which  the  writers  intended  to 
convey  by  these  and  the  like  expressions,  was  true  and  wise. 
But  I  deem  it  saler  to  say,  that  in  all  the  outward  relations  of 
tkis  life,  in  aU  our  outward  conduct  and  actions,  both  in  what  we 
should  do,  and  .in  what  we  should  abstain  fr(»n,  the  dictates  of 
virtue  axe  the  very  same  with  those  of  self>interest ;  tending  to, 
thongh  they  do  not  proceed  firom,  the  same  point.  For  the  out- 
ward objact  of  virtue  being  the  greatest  producible  sum  of  hap|^- 
MM  cf  aU  men,  it  must  needs  include  the  object  of  an  intelligant 

•  Ttvf.  iii  ll^JUL 
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self-love,  which  is  the  greatest  possible  happiness  of  one  indiviA 
ual ;  for  what  is  true  of  all  must  be  true  of  each.  Hence,  yoc 
can  not  become  better,  that  is,  morc^  virtuous,  but  you  will  b» 
come  happier  :  and  you  can  not  become  worse,  that  is,  more  vi 
cious,  without  an  increase  of  misery,  or  at  the  best  a  proportional 
loss  of  enjoyment  as  the  consequence.  If  the  thing  were  not  in- 
consistent with  our  well-being,  and  known  to  be  so,  it  would  nol 
have  been  classed  as  a  vice.  Thus  what  in  an  enfeebled  and 
disordered  mind  is  called  prudence,  is  the  voice  of  nature  in  a 
healthful  state  :  as  is  proved  by  the  known  fact,  that  the  pru- 
dential duties,  that  is,  those  actions  which  are  commanded  by 
virtue  because  they  are  prescribed  by  prudence,  brute  animalB 
fulfil  by  natural  instinct. 

The  pleasure  that  ^companies  or  depends  on  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  body  will  be  tl^e,  consequence  and  reward  of  a  temperate 
life  and  habits  of  active  industry,  whether,  this  pleasure  were  or 
were  not  the  chief  or  only  determining  motive  thereto.  Virtue 
may,  possibly,  add  to  the  pleasure  a  good  of  another  kind,  a 
higher  good,  perhaps,  than  the  worldly  mind  is  capable  of  under- 
standing, a  spiritual  complacency,  of  which  in  your  present  sen- 
sualized state  you  can  form  no  idea.  It  may  add,  I  say,  but  it 
can  not  detract  from  it.  Thus  the  reflected  rays  of  the  sun  that 
give  light,  distinction,  and  endless  multiformity  to  the  mind,  giTV 
at  the  same  time  the 'pleasurable  sensation  of  warmth  to  th< 
body. 

If  then  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  any  thing  higher,  act  ob 
the  maxim  of  seeking  the  most  pleasure  with  the  least  pain  :  and, 
if  only  you  do  not  seek  where  you  yourself  know  it  will  not  1)6 
found,  this  very  pleasure  and  this  freedom  from  the  disquietude 
of  pain  may  produce  in  you  a  state  of  being  directly  and  indi- 
rectly favorable  to  the  germination  and  up-spring  of  a  nobler 
seed.  K  it  be  true,  that  men  are  miserable  because  they  are 
wicked,  it  is  likewise  true,  that  many  are  wicked  because  they 
are  miserable.  Health,  cheerfulness,  and  easy  circumstances, 
the  ordinary  consequences  of  temperance  and  industry,  will  at 
least  leave  the  field  clear  and  open,  will  tend  to  preserve  the 
scales  of  the  judgment  even :  while  the  consciousness  of  possess- 
ing the  esteem,  respect,  and  sympathy  of  your  neighbors,  and  the 
sense  of  your  own  increasing  power  and  influence,  can  scaicely 
fail  to  give  a  tone  of  dignity  to  your  mind,  and  incline  you  to 
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hope  nobly  of  your  own  bein^.     And  thus  they  may  prepare  and 

piedispofie  you  to  the  sense  and  acknowledgment  of  a  principle 

di&ring,  not  merely  in  degree  but  in  kind,  from  the  faculties  and 

infltincts  of  the  higher  and  more  intelligent  species  of  animals  (the 

ant,  the  beaver,  the  elephant),  and  which  principle  is  therefore 

joor  proper  humanity.     And  on  this  account  and  with  this  view 

ikne  may  certain  modes  of  pleasurable  or  agreeable  sensation, 

without  confusion  of  terms,  be  honored  with  the  title  of  refined, 

intellectual,  ennobling  pleasures.     For  pleasure — (and  happiness 

in  its  proper  sense  is  but  the  continuity  and  sum  total  of  the 

jileasure  which  is  allotted  or  happens  to  a  man,  and  hence  by 

the  Greeks  called  sHvxiaf  that  is,  good  hap,  or  more  religiously, 

t^tfMOPla,  that  is,  favorable  providence) — ^pleasure,  I  say,  con- 

nrts  in  the  harmony  between  the  specific  excitability  of  a  living 

oeature,  and  the  exciting  causes  correspondent  thereto.     Consid- 

cnd  therefore  exclusively  in  and  for  itself,  the  only  question  is 

fuantum,  not  qttale  ?     How  much  on  the  whole  ?  the  contrary, 

that  is,  the  painful  and  disagreeable,  having  been  subtracted. 

The  quality  is  a  matter  of  taste  :  et  de  gustHms  non  est  dispu- 

tandum.     No  man  can  judge  for  another. 

This,  I  repeat,  appears  to  me  a  safer  language  than  the  sen- 
tences quoted  above — (that  virtue  alone  is  happiness  :  that  happi- 
nen  consists  in  virtue,  and  the  like) — -sayings  which  I  find  it  hard 
to  reconcile  with  other  positions  of  still  more  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  same  divines,  or  with  the  declaration  of  St.  Paul :  If  in 
this  life  only  we  have  hope,  we  are  of  all  men  most  m/iserahle.* 

At  all  events,  I  should  rely  far  more  confidently  on  the  con- 
tene,  namely,  that  to  be  vicious  is  to  be  miserable.  Few  men 
lie  so  utterly  reprobate,  so  imbruted  by  their  vices,  as  not  to  have 
Kxne  lucid,  or  at  least  quiet  and  sober,  intervals  ;  and  in  such  a 
moment  dum  desceviunt  irce,  few  can  stand  up  unshaken  against 
the  appeal  to  their  own  experience — ^What  have  been  the  wages 
if  Bin  ?  "What  has  the  devil  done  for  you  ?  What  sort  of  master 
lave  you  found  him  ?  Then  let  us  in  befitting  detail,  and  by  a 
leries  of  questions  that  ask  so  loud,  and  are  secure  against  any 
Uie  answer,  urge  home  the  proof  of  the  position,  that  to  be  vi- 
cious is  to  be  wretched  ;  adding  the  fearful  corollary,  that  if  even 
» the  body,  which  as  long  as  life  is  in  it  can  never  be  wholly 
knaved  of  pleasurable  sensations,  vice  is  found  to  be  misery, 

*  1  Cor.  XV.  19.— .sy: 
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what  mutt  it  not  be  in  the  world  to  come  ?     Th^e,  where  ev^ea 
the  crime  is  no  longer  poisible,  much  leoB  the  gratifications  iVkut 
once  attended  it ; — ^where  nothing  of  vice  remains  but  its  gtult 
and  its  misery — ^vioe  must  be  misery  itself ;  all  and  utter  miseiy. 
So  best,  if  I  err  not,  may  the  motives  of  prudence  be  held  fortli, 
and  the  impulses  of  self-love  be  awakened,  in  alliance  with  truth, 
and  free  from  the  danger  of  confbunding  things — (the  laws  of 
duty,  I  mean,  and  the  maxims  of  interest) — which  it  deeply  coa- 
cems  us  to  keep  distinct ;  inasmuch  as  this  distinction  and  th^ 
faith  therein  are  essential  to  our  moral  nature,  and  this  again  th0 
groimd-work  and  pre-condition  of  the  spiritual  state,  in  which  the 
humanity  strives  after  godliness,  and  in  the  name  and  power,  and 
through  the  prevenient  and  assisting  grace,  of  the  Mediator,  will 
not  strive  in  vain. 

The  advantages  of  a  life  passed  in  conformity  with  the  preoepti 
of  virtue  and  religion,  and  in  how  many  and  various  respects 
they  recommend  virtue  and  religion  even  on  grounds  of  prud^ice, 
form  a  delightful  subject  of  meditation,  and  a  source  of  refreshing 
thought  to  good  and  pious  men.     Nor  is  it  strange  if,  transported 
with  the  view,  such  persons  should  sometimes  discourse  on  the 
charm  of  forms  and  colors  to  men  whose  eyes  are  not  yet  couched ; 
or  that  they  occasionally  seem  to  invert  the  relations  of  cause  and 
efiect,  and  forget  that  there  are  acts  and  detennainations  of  the 
will  and  affections,  the  consequences  of  which  may  be  plainly 
foreseen,  and  yet  can  not  be  made  our  proper  and  primary  motives 
for  such  acts  and  determinations,  without  destroying  or  entirely 
altering  the  distinct  nature  and  character  of  the  latter.     Sophron 
is  well  informed  that  wealth  and  extensive  patronage  will  be  the 
consequence  of  his  obtaining  the  love  and  esteem  of  Constantia 
But  if  the  foreknowledge  of  this  consequence  were,  and  were  found 
out  to  be,  Sophron*s  main  and  determining  motive  for  seeking  this 
love  andw  esteem  ;  and  if  Constantia  were  a  woman  that  merited, 
or  was  capable  of  feeling,  either  the  one  or  the  other  ;  would  not 
Sophron  find  (and  deservedly  too)  aversion  and  contempt  in  their 
stead  ?     Wherein,  if  not  in  this,  differs  the  friendship  of  wcxrldlings 
from  true  friendship  ?     Without  kind  offices  and  useful  services, 
wherever  the  power  and  opportunity  occur,  love  would  be  a 
hollow  pretence.     Yet  what  noble  mind  would  not  be  ofiended, 
if  he  were  thought  to  value  the  love  for  the  sake  (^  the  MrvioM, 
suid  not  rather  the  servioes  fox  the  aake  oi  \)cl<&  \qn^  % 
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APHORISM  m. 

Thongh  prudence  in  itself  is  neither  virtue  nor  spiritual  holi- 
Mv,  yet  without  prudence,  or  in  opposition  to  it,  neither  virtue 
^  holiness  can  exist. 

APHORISM  IV. 

Art  thou  under  the  tyranny  of  sin — a  slave  to  vicious  habits — 
at  enmity  with  God,  and  a  skulking  fugitive  from  thine  own  con-  ' 
adence  ?     O,  how  idle  the  dispute,  whether  the  listening  to  the  j 
dictates  of  prudence  from  prudential  and  self-interested  motives  be  ' 
virtue  or  merit,  when  the  not  listening  is  guilt,  misery,  madness,  | 
and  despair  !     The  best,  the  most  Christianlike,  pity  thou  canst  i 
ihow,  is  to  take  pity  on  thy  own  soul.     The  best  and  most  ac- 
eeptaUe  service  thou  canst  render,  is  to  do  justice  and  show  mercy 
to  thyself. 

?0L.  I.  Gr 
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AFHOSISMI. 


What  the  ApoBtlet  were  in  an  extiaofidmuy  vnj,  befitting  the 
dnt  ftiiniiticiation  of  a  religicNi  lor  all  manVind,  this  all  iewebea 
of  moral  truth,  who  aim  to  prqme  fiir  iti  reception  by  ealling 
the  attention  of  men  to  the  law  in  their  own  hearts,  may,  vith- 
out  precumption,  consider  themsdres  to  be  under  ordinary  giAs 
and  circumstances  :  namely,  ambasfiadors  for  the  greatest  of 
king!,  and  upon  no  mean  employment,  the  great  treaty  of  peace 
and  reconcilement  betwixt  him  and  mankind. 

APHORISM  n.  . 

OF  THE  FEELINGS  NATUEAL    TO   INGENUOUS   MINDS  TOWAKDS  THOSB 
WHO    HAVE    FIRST   LED   THEM    TO   REFLECT. 

Though  divine  truths  arc  to  be  received  equally  from  evei^ 
niiniHicr  alike,  yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  is  some* 
thuig  (we  know  not  what  to  call  it)  of  a  more  acceptable  recep 
tiou  of  those  which  at  first  were  the  means  of  bringing  men  U 
tiod,  than  of  others  ;  like  the  opinion  some  have  of  physician! 
whom  they  love. 

APHORISM  III. 

Leighton  and  Coleridge. 

The  wortli  and  value  of  knowledge  is  in  proportion  to  th 
worth  and  value  of  its  object.  What,  then,  is  the  best  know! 
edge  ? 

The  exnctost  kuowlodgo  of  things  js,  to  know  them  in  thei 
causes  ;  it  is  then  an  excellent  thing,  and  worthy  of  dioir  ei 
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deavoiB  who  are  most  desiroas  of  knowledge,  to  know  the  hest 
things  in  their  highest  causes  ;  and  the  happiest  way  of  attain- 
ing to  this  knowledge  is,  to  possess  those  things,  and  to  know  them 
in  experiece. 

APHORISM  IV. 

LeightouL 

It  is  one  main  point  of  happiness,  that  he  that  is  happy  doth 

know  and  judge  himself  to  he  so.     This  heing  the  peculiar  good 

of  a  reasonahle  creature,  it  is  to  he  enjoyed  in  a  reasonahle  way. 

It  is  not  as  the  dull  resting  of  a  stone,  or  any  other  natural  hody 

in  its  natural  place  ;  hut  the  knowledge  and  consideration  of  it 

is  the  fruition  of  it,  the  very  relishing  and  tasting  of  its  sweetness. 

KEMAEK. 

As  in  a  Christian  land  we  receive  the  lessons  of  morality  in 
onmeetion  with  the  doctrines  of  revealed  religion,  we  can  not  too 
<uly  free  the  mind  from  prejudices  widely  spread,  in  part  through 
^e  abuse,  hut  far  more  from  ignorance,  of  the  true  meaning  of 
^oetrinal  terms,  which,  however  they  may  have  heen  perverted 
^  the  purposes  of  fanaticism,  are  not  only  Scriptural,  hut  of  too 
frequent  occurrence  in  Scripture  to  he  overlooked  or  passed  hy  in 
^nce.     The  following  extract,  therefore,  deserves  attention,  as 
clearing  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  in  connection  with  the  divine 
fcteknowledge,  from  all  ohjections  on  the  score  of  morality,  hy  the 
just  and  impressive  view  which  the  Archhishop  here  gives  of 
tiiose  occasional  revolutionary  moments,  that  turn  of  the  tide  in 
the  mind  and  diaracter  of  certain  individuals,  which  (taking  a 
religious  course,  and  referred  immediately  to  the  Author  of  all 
good)  were  in  his  day,  more  generally  than  at  present,  entitled 
Efiectual  Galling.     The  theological  interpretation,  and  the  phi- 
losophic vaHdity  of  this  Apostolic  triad,  election,  salvation,  and 
efiectual  calling  (the  latter  heing  the  intermediate),  will  he  fomid 
among  the  comments  on  the  Aphorisms  of  spiritual  import.     For 
my  present  purpose  it  will  he  sufficient  if  only  I  prove  that  the 
doctrines  are  in  themselves  innocuous,  and  may  he  hoth  holden 
and  taught  without  any  practical  ill  consequences,  and  without 
detriment  to  the  moral  frame. 
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APHORISM  V. 

Ldghton. 

Two^  links  of  the  chain  (namely,  Election  and  Salvation)  are 
up  in  heaven  in  God's  own  hand  ;  but  this  middle  one  (that  is, 
Effectual  Calling)  is  let  down  to  earth,  into  the  hearts  of  his 
children,  and  they  laying  hold  on  it,  have  sure  hold  on  the  other 
two  :  for  no  power  can  sever  them.  If,  therefore,  they  can  read 
the  characters  of  God's  image  in  their  own  souls,  those  are  the 
coimterpart  of  the  golden  characters  of  his  love,  in  which  their 
names  are  written  in  the  book  of  life.  Their  believing  writes 
their  names  under  the  promises  of  the  revealed  book  of  life  (the 
Scriptures)  and  thus  ascertains  thcin,  that  the  same  names  are 
in  the  secret  book  of  life  wliich  God  hath  by  himself  from  eter- 
nity. So  that  finding  the  stream  of  grace  in  their  hearts,  though 
they  .see  not  the  fountain  whence  it  flows,  nor  the  ocean  into 
which  it  returns,  yet  they  know  that  it  hath  its  source  in  their 
eternal  election,  and  shall  empty  itself  into  the  ocean  of  their 
eternal  salvation. 

If  Election,  Effectual  Calling,  and  Salvation,  be  inseparably 
linked  together,  then,  by  any  one  of  them  a  man  may  lay  hold 
upon  all  the  rest,  and  may  know  that  his  hold  is  sure  ;  and  this 
is  the  way  wherein  we  may  attain,  and  ought  to  seek,  the  com- 
fortable assurance  of  the  love  of  God.  Therefore,  make  your 
calling  surCj  and  by  that  your  election  ;  for  that  being  done,  this 
follows  of  itself.  We  are  not  to  pry  immediately  into  the  decree, 
but  to  read  it  in  the  performance.  Though  the  mariner  sees  not 
the  pole-star,  yet  the  needle  of  the  compass  which  points  to  it, 
tells  him  which  way  he  sails  :  thus  the  heart  that  is  touched 
with  the  loadstone  of  divine  love,  trembling  with  godly  fear,  and 
yet  still  looking  towards  God  by  fixed  believing,  interprets  the 
fear  by  the  love  in  the  fear,  and  tells  the  soul  that  its  course  is 
heavenward,  towards  the  haven  of  eternal  rest.  He  that  loves, 
xnay  ^  ^^'^  ^^  ^^^  loved  first ;  and  he  that  chooses  God  for 
his  delight  and  portion,  may  conclude  confidently,  that  God  hath 
choBen  him  to  be  one  of  those  that  shall  enjoy  him,  and  be  happy 
.     ^jjn  jforever  :  for  that  our  love  and  electing  of  him  is  but 

,     retum  ^^'^  repercussion  of  the  beams  of  his  love  shining  upon 

^^*  uijonA  fro"^  present  unsanctification,  a  man  can  not  infer 
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that  he  is  Aot  elected  ;  for  the  decree  mny,  for  the  part  of  a  man's 
life,  run  (as  it  were)  underground  ;  yet  this  is  sure,  that  that  es- 
tate leads  to  death,  and  unless  it  he  hroken,  will  prove  the  black 
line  of  reprobation.  A  man  hath  no  portion  amongst  the  children 
of  Grod,  nor  can  read  one  word  of  comfort  in  all  the  promises 
that  belong  to  them,  while  he  remains  unholy. 

• 

REMABK. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding,  I  select  the  following  paragraphs, 
as  having  nowhere  seen  the  terms.  Spirit,  the  Gifts  of  the  Spirit, 
and  the  like,  so  effectually  vindicated  from  the  sneers  of  the 
edolist  on  the  one  hand,  and  protected  from  the  perversions  of 
the  fanatic  on  the  other.     In  these  paragraphs  the  Archbishop  at 
once  shatters  and  precipitates  the  only  drawbridge  between  the 
&natical  and  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  grace,  and  the  gifts  of 
the  Spirit.     In  Scripture  the  term  Spirit,  as  a  power  or  property 
leated  in  the  human  soul,  never  stands  singly,  but  is  always 
specified  by  a  genitive  case  following  ;  this  being  a  Hebraism  in- 
stead of  the  adjective  which  the  writer  would  have  used  if  he 
had  thought,  as  well  as  written,  in  Greek.     It  is  the  spirit  of 
nteekness  (a  meek  spirit),  or  the  spirit  of  chastity^  and  the  like. 
The  moral  result,  the  specific  form  and  character  in  which  the 
Spirit  manifests  its  presence,  is  the  only  sure  pledge  and  token 
flf  its  presence  ;  which  is  to  be,  and  which  safely  may  be,  inferred 
fiom  its  practical  effects,  but  of  which  an  immediate  knowledge 
or  consciousness  is  impossible  ;  and  every  pretence  to  such  knowl« 
edge  is  either  hypocrisy  or  fanatical  delusion. 

APHORISM  VL 

Leigktoo. 

.If  any  pretend  that  they  have  the  Spirit,  and  so  turn  away 
from  the  straight  rule  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  they  have  a  spirit 
indeed,  but  it  is  a  fanatical  spirit,  the  spirit  of  delusion  and  gid- 
diness :  but  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  leads  his  children  in  the  way 
of  truth,  and  is  for  that  purpose  sent  them  firom  heaven  to  guide 
them  thither,  squares  their  thoughts  and  ways  to  that  rule  whereof 
it  is  author,  and  that  word  which  was  inspired  by  it,  and  sancti- 
fies them  to  obedience.  He  that  saith,  I  kruno  him,  and  keep- 
eih  not  his  commandments,  is  a  liar,  and  the  truth  is  not  in 
(1  John  ii.  4.) 
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Now  this  Spirit  which  sanctifieth,  and  sanctifieth  to  obedienoe^ 
is  within  us  the  evidence  of  our  election,  and  the  earnest  of  qui 
salvation.  And  whoso  are  not  sanctified  and  led  by  this  Spirit, 
the  Apostle  tells  us  what  is  their  condition :  If  any  man  havt 
not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his.*  The  stones  which 
are  appointed  for  that  glorious  temple  above,  are  hewn,  and  pol- 
ished, and  prepared  for  it  here  ;  as  the  stones  were  wrought  and 
prepared  in  the  mountains,  for  building  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 

COMMENT. 

There  axe  many  serious  and  sincere  Christians  who  have  not 
attained  to  a  fulness  of  knowledge  and  insight,  but  are  well  and 
judiciously  employed  in  preparing  for  it.  Even  these  may  study 
the  master- works  of  our  elder  divines  with  safety  and  advantage, 
if  they  will  accustoifl  themselves  to  translate  the  theological 
terms  into  their  moral  equivalents ;  saying  to  themselves — ^Thia 
may  not  be  all  that  is  meant,  but  this  is  meant,  and  it  is  that 
portion  of  the  meaning,  which  belongs  to  me  in  the  present  stage 
of  my  progress.  For  example  :  render  the  words,  sanctificaticai 
of  the  Spirit,  or  the  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Spirit,  by  purity 
in  life  and  action  from  a  pure  principle. 

He  needs  only  reflect  on  his  own  experience  to  be  convinced, 
that  the  man  makes  the  motive,  and  not  the  motive  the  man. 
What  is  a  strong  motive  to  one  man,  is  no  motive  at  all  to  an- 
other.    If,  then,  the  man  determines  the  motive,  what  determines 
the  man — to  a  good  and  worthy  act,  we  will  say,  or  a  virtuous 
course  of  conduct  ?     The  intelligent  will,  or  the  self-determining 
power  ?     True,  in  part  it  is  :  and  therefore  the  will  is  pre-emi- 
nently, the  spiritual  constituent  in  our  being.     But  will  any  re- 
flecting man  admit,  that  his  own  will  is  the  only  and  sufficient 
determinant  of  all  he  is,  and  all  he  does?     Is  nothing  to  be 
attributed  to  the  harmony  of  the  system  to  which  he  bel(Higs,  andL 
to  the  pre-established  fitness  of  the  objects  and  agents,  known  ani 
imknown,   that  surround  him,  as  acting  on  the  will,  though.  •» 
doubtless,  with  it  likewise  ? — a  process,  which  the  co-instantsfc-— 
neous  yet  reciprocal  action  of  the  air  and  the  vital  energy  of  th-^ 
lungs  in  breathing,  may  help  to  render  intelligible. 

Again :  in  the  world  we  see  everywhere  evidences  of  a  unit 
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which  the  component  parts  are  so  far  from  explaining,  that  they 
necessarily  pre-suppoee  it  as  the  cause  and  condition  of  their  ex- 
isting  as  those  parts;  or  even  of  their  existing  at  all.      This 
antecedent  unity,  or  cause  and  principle  of  each  union,  it  has 
ance  the  time  of  Bacon  and  Kepler  been  customary  to  call  a  law. 
This   croctts,  for  instance,  or  any  other  flower,  the  reader  may 
have   in  sight,  or  choose  to  bring  before  his  fancy.     That  the 
root,  stem,  leaves,  petals,  ice.  cohere  to  one  plant,  is  owing  to  an 
antecedent  power  or  principle  in  the  seed,  which  existed  before  a 
single  particle  of  the  matters  that  constitute  the  size  and  visibility 
of  the  crocus,  had  been  attracted  from  the  surrounding  soil,  air, 
and  moisture.     Shall  we  turn  to  the  seed  ?     Here  too  the  same 
necessity  meets  us.     An  antecedent  unity — (I  speak  not  of  the 
parent  plant,  but  of  an  agency  antecedent  in  the  order  of  oper- 
ance,  yet  remaining  present  as  the  conservative  and  reproductive 
power) — must  here  too  be  supposed.     Analyze  the  seed  with  the 
finest  tools,  and  let  the  solar  microscope^  come  in  aid  of  your 
senses, — what  do  you  find?     Means  and  instruments,  a  won- 
droos  fairy  tale  of  nature,  magazines  of  food,  stores  of  various 
sorts,  pipes,  spiracles,  defences — a  house  of  many  chambers,  and 
the  owner  and  inhabitant  invisible !      Reflect  further  on  the 
countless  millions  of  seeds  of  the  same  name,  each  more  than 
numerically  differenced  from  every  other :  and  further  yet,  reflect 
on  the  requisite  harmony  of  all  surrounding  things,   each  of 
which  necessitates  the  same  process  of  thought,  and  the  coher- 
ence of  all  of  which  to  a  system,  a  world,  demands  its  own  ade- 
quate antecedentunity,  which  must  therefore  of  necessity  be  pres- 
ent to  all  and  in  all,  yet  in  no  wise  excluding  or  suspending  the 
individual  law  or  principle  of  union  in  each.      Now,  will  reason, 
will  common  sense,  endure  the  assumption,  that  it  is  highly  rea- 
wnable  to  believe  a  universal  power,  as  the  cause  and  pre-condi- 
tion of  the  harmony  of  all  particular   wholes,   each  of  which 
involves  the  working  principle  of  its  own  union — ^that  it  is  reason- 
*We.  I  say,  to  believe  this  respecting  the  aggregate  of  objects, 
^Hich,  without  a  subject  (that  is,  a  sentient  and  intelligent  ex- 
istence), would  be  purposeless ;  and  yet  unreasonable  and  even 
*^per8titiou8  or  enthusiastic  to  entertain  a  similar  belief  in  rela- 
^on  to  the  system  of  intelligent  and  self-conscious  beings,  to  the 
''^oral  and  personal  world  ?     But  if  in  this  too,  in  the  great  com- 
JUUiuty  of  persons,  it  is  rational  to  infer  a  one  universal  presence, 
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a  one  present  to  all  and  in  all,  is  it  not  most  irratioiial  to  suppose 
that  a  finite  will  can  exclude  it  ? 

Whenever,  therefore,  the  man  is  determined  (that  is,  impelled 
and  directed)  to  act  in  harmony  of  inter-comnmnion,  must  not 
something  be  attributed  to  this  all-present  power  as  acting  in  the 
will  ?  And  by  what  fitter  names  can  we  call  this  than  the  ulw, 
as  empowering ;  the  word,  as  informing ;  and  the  sphlit,  as 
actuating  ? 

What  has  been  here  said  amounts,  I  am  aware,  only  to  a  neg- 
ative conception  ;  but  this  is  all  that  is  required  for  a  mind  at 
that  period  of  its  growth  which  we  are  now  supposing,  and  as 
long  as  religion  is  contemplated  under  the  form  of  morality.  A 
positive  insight  belongs  to  a  more  advanced  stage  :  for  spiritual 
truths  can  only  spiritually  be  discerned.  This  we  know  from 
revelation,  and  (the  existence  of  spiritual  truths  being  granted) 
philosophy  is  compelled  to  draw  the  same  conclusion.  But 
though  merely  negative,  it  is  sufficient  to  render  the  union  of  re- 
ligion and  morality  conceivable  ;  sufficient  to  satisfy  an  unpreju- 
diced inquirer,  that  the  spiritual  doctrines  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion arc  not  at  war  with  the  reasoning  faculty,  and  that  if  they 
do  not  run  on  the  same  line,  or  radius,  with  the  understanding 
yet  neither  do  they  cut  or  cross  it.  It  is  sufficient,  in  short,  to 
prove,  that  some  distinct  and  consistent  meaning  may  be  attached 
to  the  assertion  of  the  learned  and  philosophic  Apostle,  that  the 
Spirit  beareth  vntness  with  our  spirit*  that  is,  vvdth  the  will, 
as  the  supernatural  in  man  and  the  principle  of  our  personality — 
of  that,  I  mean,  by  which  we  are  responsible  agents  ;  persons, 
and  not  merely  living  things. f 

It  will  suliice  to  satisfy  a  reflecting  mind,  that  even  at  the 
porch  and  threshold  of  revealed  truth  there  is  a  great  and  worthy 
sense  in  which  we  may  believe  the  Apostle's  assurance,  that  not 

•  Jiom.  viiL  16.— Jiti. 

f  Whatovor  is  ooiupnsed  in  the  chain  and  mechanism  of  cause  and  effect, 
of  courHO  nooossitatcd,  and  having  its  necessity  in  some  other  thing,  antece- 
dent or  ci>ncurrout — ^this  is  said  to  be  natural ;  and  the  aggregate  and  sys- 
tcn\  of  all  such  things  is  Natitre.  It  is,  therefore,  a  contradiction  in  terms 
to  include  in  this  the  free-will,  of  which  the  verbal  definition  is — that  which 
originates  an  act  or  state  of  being.  In  this  sense,  therefore,  which  is  the 
§ea$e  of  St.  Vwl,  and  indeed  of  the  l^ew  Testament  throughput,  spiritusl 
and  jupernatural  are  syuonymo^. 
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only  doth  the  Spirit  hdp  our  infirmities;^  that  is,  act  on  the 

will  by  a  piedisposing  influence  from  without,  as  it  were,  though 

in  a  spiritual  manner,  and  without  suspending  or  destroying  its 

finedom— {the  possibility  of  which  is  proved  to  us  in  the  infln* 

enoes  of  education,  providential  occurrences,  and,  above  all,  of 

example) — but  that  in  regenerate  souls  it  may  act  in  the  will ; 

that  uniting  and  becoming  onef  with  our  will  or  spirit  it  may 

make  intercession  for  us  :t  nay,  in  this  intimate  union  taking 

upon  itself  the  form  of  our  infirmities,  may  intercede  for  us  ivith 

groatdngs  that  can  not  be  uttered.h     Nor  is  there  any  danger 

of  fanaticism  or  enthusiasm  as  the  consequence  of  such  a  belief, 

if  only  the  attention  be  carefully  and  earnestly  drawn  to  the  con- 

dnding  words  of  the  sentence  ;  if  only  the  due  force  and  the  full 

import  be  given  to  the  term  unutterable  or  incommunicable,— 

<Ual^ioi( — ^in   St.    Paul's   use  of  it.      In  this  the  strictest  and 

most  proper  use  of  the  term,  it  signifies  that  the  subject,  of  which 

it  is  predicated,  is  something  which  I  can  not,  which  from  the 

nitme  of  the  thing  it  is  impossible  that  I  should,  communicate  to 

sny  human  mind  (even  of  a  person  under  the  same  conditions 

'with  myself)  so  as  to  make  it  in  itself  the  object  of  his  direct  and 

nmnediate  consciousness.     It  can  not  be  the  object  of  my  own 

direct  and  immediate  consciousness;  but  must  be  inferred.     In- 

^ned  it  may  be  from  its  workings ;  it  can  not  be  perceived  in 

^hem.    And  thanks  to  God  I  in  all  points  in  which  the  knowl- 

^ge  is  of  high  and  necessary  concern  to  our  moral  and  religious 

^el&re,  firom  the  eflects  it  may  safely  be  inferred  by  ue,  from  the 

^ridngs  it  may  be  assuredly  known ;  and  the  Scriptures  furnish 

the  clear  and  unfailing  rules  for  directing  the  inquiry,  and  for 

^wing  the  conclusion. 

If  any  reflecting  mind  be  surprised  that  the  aids  of  the  Divine 
^iiit  should  be  deeper  than  our  consciousness  can  reach,  it  must 
^^  firom  the  not  having  attended  sufliciently  to  the  nature  and 
iieoeflsary  limits  of  human  consciousness.     For  the  same  impossi- 

*  Rom,  viiL  26.— .fiii 

f  Some  distant  and  fiunt  similitude  of  this,  that  merely  as  a  similitade 
iQsj  be  innocently  used  to  quiet  the  fioncj,  provided  it  be  not  imposed  on 
the  understanding  as  an  analogous  fSact,  or  as  identical  in  kind,  is  presented 
to  us  in  the  power  of  the  magnet  to  awaken  and  strengthen  the  mognetio 
power  in  a  bar  of  iron,  and  (in  the  instance  of  the  compound  magnet)  of  its 
acting  in  and  with  the  latter. 

%  Born,  viii  26.—£d.  §  ibid. 

G* 
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bility  exists  as  to  the  first  acts  and  moYements  of  our  own  will ; 
— the  farthest  distance  our  recollection  can  follow  back  the  traces 
never  leads  us  to  the  first  foot-mark ;  the  lowest  depth  that  the 
light  of  our  consciousness  can  visit  even  with  a  doubtful  glimmer- 
ing, is  still  at  an  unknown  distance  from  the  ground :  and  so, 
indeed,  must  it  be  with  all  truths,  and  all  modes  of  being,  that 
can  neither  be  counted,  colored,  nor  delineated.  Before  and  af- 
ter, when  applied  to  such  subjects,  are  but  allegories,  which  the 
sense  or  imagination  supplies  to  the  understanding.  The  position 
of  the  Aristoteleans,  nihil  in  intdlectu  qtwd  non  pritcs  in  sensu, 
on  which  Locke's  Essay  is  grounded,  is  irrefragable  :  Locke  erred 
only  in  taking  half  the  truth  for  a  whole  truth.  Conception  is 
consequent  on  perception.  What  we  can  not  imagine,  we  can 
not,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  conceive. 

I  have  already  given  one  definition  of  Nature.  Another,  and 
difiering  from  the  former  in  words  only,  is  this  :  Whatever  is  rep- 
resentable  in  the  forms  of  time  and  space,  is  Nature.  But 
whatever  is  comprehended  in  time  and  space,  is  included  in  the 
mechanism  of  cause  and  efiect.  And  conversely,  whatever,  by 
whatever  means,  has  its  principle  in  itself,  so  far  as  to  originate 
its  actions,  can  not  be  contemplated  in  any  of  the  forms  of  space 
and  time ;  it  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  spirit  or  spiritual 
by  a  mind  in  that  stage  of  its  development  which  is  here  sup- 
posed, and  which  we  have  agreed  to  understand  under  the  name 
of  morality  or  the  moral  state  :  for  in  this  stage  we  are  concerned 
only  with  the  forming  of  negative  conceptions,  negative  convic- 
tions ;  and  by  spiritual  I  do  not  pretend  to  determine  what  the 
will  is,  but  what  it  is  not — namely,  that  it  is  not  nature.  And 
as  no  man  who  admits  a  will  at  all  (for  we  may  safely  presume 
that  no  man,  not  meaning  to  speak  figuratively,  would  call  the 
shifting  current  of  a  stream  the  will*  of  the  river),  can  suppose  it 
below  nature,  we  may  safely  add,  that  it  is  supernatural ;  and 
this  without  the  least  pretence  to  any  positive  notion  or  insight. 

Now  Morality  accompanied  with  convictions  like  these,  I  have 
ventured  to  call  Religious  Morality.     Of  the  importance  I  attach 

"  The  river  glldeth  at  his  own  sweet  will." 
Wordsworth^s  exquisite  Sonnet  on  Westminster  Bridge  at  sunrise. 

But  who  does  not  see  that  here  the  poetic  charm  arises  from  the  known 
and  felt  impropriety  of  the  expression,  in  the  technioal  sense  of  the  word^ 
impropriety,  among  grammarians  ? 
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to  Hie  BtBtd  of  mind  implied  in  these  conyictions,  for  its  cywn  8ake> 
and  as  the  tiattural  prepaxatitm  for  a  yet  higher  state  and  a  more 
sabstsntiTe  knowledge,  proof  more  than  suficient,  perhaps,  has 
been  given  in  the  length  and  minuteness  of  this  introductory  dis- 
cMBioA,  and  in  the  foreseen  risk  which  I  run  of  exposing  the 
y<riiiroe  at  large  to  the  censure  which  every  work,  or  rather 
^dkich  every  writer,  must  be  prepared  to  undergo,  who,  treating 
of  lalgects  that  can  not  be  seen,  touched,  or  in  any  other  way 
naide  matters  of  outward  sense,  ia  yet  anxious  to  convey  a  dis- 
tinct meiming  by  the  words  he  makes  use  of — ^the  censure  of 
being  dry,  abstract,  and — (of  all  qualities  most  scaring  and  op- 
ptt^Nrious  to  the  ean  of  the  present  generation) — metaphysical : 
though  how  it  is  possible  that  a  work  not  phpical,  that  is,  em- 
ployed on  objects  known  or  believed  on  the  evidence  of  senses, 
diould  be  other  than  metaphysical,  that  is,  treating  on  suljects, 
the  evidence  of  which  is  not  derived  from  the  senses,  is  a  problem 
which  critics  of  this  order  find  it  convenient  to  leave  unsolved. 

I  shall,  indeed,  have  reason  to  think  myself  fortunate,  if  this 
he  all  the  charge.     How  many  smart  quotations,  which  (duly 
cemented  by  personal,  allusions  to  the  author's  supposed  pursuits, 
attachments,  and  infirmities)  would  of  themselves  make  up  a 
review  of  this  Volume,  might  be  supplied  from  the  works  of 
Butler,  Swift,  and  Warburton !     For  instance  :  *  It  may  not  be 
tauss  to  inform  the  public,  that  the  compiler  of  the  Aids  to  Re- 
flection, and  commenter  on  a  Scotch  Bishop's  Platonico-Galvin- 
istic  commentary  on  St.  Peter,  belongs  to  the  sect  of  the  delists, 
vihaie  fniitful  imaginations  led  them  into  certain  notions,  which 
althoui^  in  appearance  very  unaccountable,  are  not  without 
their  mjTsteries  and  their  meanings  :  furnishing  plenty  of  matter 
for  such,  whose  converting  imaginations  dispose  them  to  reduce 
all  things  into  types  ;  who  can  make  shadows,  no  thanks  to  the 
son ;  and  then  mould  them  into  substances,  no  thanks  to  philoso- 
phy ;  whofB  p^uliar  talent  lies  in  fixing  tropes  and  allegories  to 
the  letter,  and  refining  what  is  literal  into  figure  and  mystery.' 

And  would  it  were  my  lot  to  meet  with  a  critic,  who,  in  the 
might  of  his  own  convictions,  and  with  arms  of  equal  point  and 
efficiency  from  his  own  forge,  would  come  forth  as  my  assailant ; 
or  who,  as  a  friend  to  my  purpose,  would  set  forth  the  objections 
to  the  matter  and  pervading  spirit  of  these  Aphorisms,  and  the 
accompanying  elucidations.     Were  it  my  task  to  form  the  mind 
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of  a  young  man  of  talent,  desirous  to  establish  his  belief  on  soUd 
principles,  and  in  the  light  of  distinct  understanding,  I  would 
commence  his  theological  studies,  or,  at  least,  that  most  impor- 
tant part  of  them  respecting  the  aid  which  religion  promises  in 
our  attempts  to  realize  the  ideas  of  morality,  by  bringing  together 
all  the  passages  scattered  throughout  the  writings  of  Swift  and 
Butler,  that  bear  on  enthusiasm,  spiritual  operations,  and  pre- 
tences to  the  gifts  of  the  spirit,  with  the  whole  train  of  new 
lights,  raptures,  experiences,  and  the  like.  For  all  that  the 
richest  wit,  in  intimiate  union  with  profound  sense  and  steady 
observation,  can  supply  on  these  topics,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  these  satirists ;  though  unhappily  alloyed  with  much 
that  can  only  tend  to  pollute  the  imagination. 

Without  stopping  to  estimate  the  degree  of  caricature  in  the 
portraits  sketched  by  these  bold  masters,  and  i^dthout  attempting 
to  determine  in  how  many  of  the  enthusiasts  brought  forward 
by  them  in  proof  of  the  influence  of  false  doctrines,  a  constitu- 
tional insanity,  that  would  probably  have  shown  itself  in  some 
other  form,  would  be  the  truer  solution,  I  would  direct  my  pupil's 
attention  to  one  feature  common  to  the  whole  group— the  pre- 
tence, namely,  of  possessing,  or  a  belief  and  expectation  grounded 
on  other  men's  assurances  of  their  possessing,  an  immediate  con- 
sciousness, a  sensible  experience,  of  the  Spirit  in  and  during  its 
operation  on  the  soul.  It  is  not  enough  that  you  grant  them  a 
consciousness  of  the  gifls  and  graces  infused,  or  an  assurance  of 
the  spiritual  origin  of  the  same,  grounded  on  their  correspondence 
to  the  Scripture  promises,  and  their  conformity  with  the  idea  of 
the  divine  Giver.  No  !  they  all  alike,  it  will  be  found,  lay 
claim,  or  at  least  look  forward,  to  an  inward  perception  of  the 
Spirit  itself  and  of  its  operating. 

Whatever  must  be  misrepresented  in  order  to  be  ridiculed,  is 
in  fact  not  ridiculed  ;  but  the  thing  substituted  for  it.  It  is  a 
satire  on  something  else,  coupled  with  a  lie  on  tjie  ji^rt  of  the 
satirist,  who  knowing,  or  having  the  means  of  knowing  the 
truth,  chose  to  call  one  thing  by  the  name  of  another.  The 
pretensions  to  the  supernatural,  pilloried  by  Butler,  sent  to  Bed- 
lam by  Swift,  and  (on  their  re-appearance  in  public)  gibbeted 
by  Warburton,  and  anatomized  by  Bishop  Lavington,*  one  and 

*   "A  Comparison  between   the    enthusiasm  of  Methodists    and  of 

Papists.*'— ^a: 
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all,  have  this  for  their  easential  character,  that  the  Spirit  is  made 
the  immediate  ol^ect  of  sense  or  sensation.  Whether  the  spir- 
itual presence  and  agency  are  supposed  cognizable  by  indescrib* 
able  feeling  or  unimaginable  vision  by  some  speci6c  visual  en- 
eigy ;  whether  seen  or  heard,  or  touched,  smelt,  and  tasted — ^for 
in  those  vast  store-houses  of  fanatical  assertion, — ^the  volumes 
of  ecclesiastical  history  and  religious  auto-biography, — ^instances 
are  not  wanting  even  of  the  three  latter  extravagancies  ; — ^this 
variety  in  the  mode  may  render  the  several  pretensions  more  or 
less  ofiensive  to  the  taste  ;  but  with  the  same  absurdity  for  the 
reason,  this  being  derived  from  a  contradiction  in  terms  common 
and  radical  to  them  all  alike, — ^the  assumption  of  a  something 
essentially  supersensual,  which  is  nevertheless  the  object  of  sense, 
that  is  not  supersensual. 

Well  then ! — ^for  let  me  be  allowed  still  to  suppose  the  Reader 
present  to  me,  and  that  I  am  addressing  him  in  the  character  of 
oompanion  and  guide — ^the  positions  recommended  for  your  ex- 
amuiation  not  only  do  not  involve,  but  exclude,  this  inconsistency. 
And  for  aught  that  hitherto  appears,  we  may  see  with  compla- 
cency the  arrows  of  satire  feathered  with  wit,  weighted  with 
sense,  and  discharged  by  a  strong  arm,  fly  home  to  their  mark. 
Our  conceptions  of  a  possible  spiritual  communion,  though  they 
are  but  negative,  and  only  preparatory  to  a  faith  in  its  actual 
existence,  stand  neither  in  the  level  nor  the  direction  of  the 
shafts. 

If  it  be  objected  that  Swifl  and  Warburton  did  not  choose 
openly  to  set  up  the  interpretations  of  later  and  more  rational 
divines  against  the  decisions  of  their  own  Church,  and  from  pru- 
dential considerations  did  not  attack  the  doctrine  in  toto :  that  is 
their  concern  (I  would  answer),  and  it  is  more  charitable  to  think 
otherwise.  But  we  are  in  the  silent  school  of  reflection,  in  the 
secret  confessional  of  thought.  Should  we  lie  for  God,  and  that 
to  our  oWn  thoughts  ? — They,  indeed,  who  dare  do  the  one,  will 
soon  be  able  to  do  the  other.  So  did  the  comforters  of  Job  :  and 
to  the  divines,  who  resemble  Job's  comforters,  we  will  leave  both 
attempts. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  a  possible  conception  is  not  necessarily  a 
true  one  ;  nor  even  a  probable  one,  where  the  facts  can  be  other- 
wise explained.  In  the  name  of  the  supposed  pupil  I  would 
reply — ^That  is  the  very  question  I  am  preparing  mysell  to  ex- 
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amine  ;  and  am  now  seeking  the  vantage-groond  -vdiere  I  may 
best  command  the  facts.  In  my  own  person,  I  would  ask  the 
objector,  whether  he  comited  the  declarations  of  Scripture 
among  the  facts  to  be  explained.  But  both  for  myself  and  my 
pupil,  and  in  behalf  of  all  rational  inquiry,  t  would  demand  that 
the  decision  should  not  be  such,  in  itself  or  in  its  efiects,  as 
would  prevent  our  becoming  acquainted  with  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these  facts ;  nay,  such  as  would  for  the  mind  of  the  de* 
cider,  preclude  their  very  existence.  Unless  ye  believe^  says  the 
prophet,  ye  can  not  understand.  Suppose  (what  is  at  least  pos- 
sible) that  the  facts  should  be  consequent  on  the  belief,  it  is  clear 
that  without  the  belief  the  materials,  on  which  the  understand* 
ing  is  to  exert  itself,  would  be  wanting. 

The  reflections  that  naturally  arise  out  of  this  last  remark,  are 
those  that  best  suit  the  stage  at  which  we  last  halted,  and  from 
which  we  now  recommence  our  progress — ^the  state  of  a  moral 
man,  who  has  already  welcomed  certain  truths  of  religion,  and  is 
inquiring  after  other  and  more  special  doctrines  :  still,  however, 
as  a  moralist,  desirous,  indeed,  to  receive  them  into  combination 
with  morality,  but  to  receive  them  as  its  aid,  not  as  its  substitute. 
Now,  to  such  a  man  I  say ; — Before  you  reject  the  opinions  and 
doctrines  asserted  and  enforced  in  the  following  extract  from  Leigh- 
ton,  and  before  you  give  way  to  the  emotions  of  distaste  or  ridicule, 
which  the  prejudices  of  the  circle  in  which  you  move,  or  your 
own  familiarity  with  the  mad  perversions  of  the  doctrine  by 
fanatics  in  all  ages,  have  connected  with  the  very  words,  spirit, 
grace,  gifts,  operations,  and  the  like,  re-examine  the  arguments 
advanced  in  the  first  pages  of  this  introductory  comment,  and  the 
simple  and  sober  view  of  the  doctrine,  contemplated  in  the  first 
instance  as  a  mere  idea  of  the  reason,  flowing  naturally  firom  the 
admission  of  an  infinite  omnipresent  mind  as  the  ground  of  the 
universe.  Reflect  again  and  again,  and  be  sure  that  you  under- 
stand the  doctrine  before  you  determine  on  rejecting  it.  That 
no  false  judgments,  no  extravagant  conceits,  no  practical  ill-con- 
sequences need  arise  out  of  the  belief  of  the  Spirit,  and  its  possi- 
ble communion  with  the  spiritual  principle  in  man,  or  can  arise 
out  of  the  right  belief,  or  are  compatible  with  the  doctrine  truly 
and  Scripturally  explained,  Leighton,  and  almost  every  single 
period  in  the  passage  here  transcribed  from  him,  will  suffice  to 
convince  you. 
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On  the  other  hand,  reflect  on  the  consequences  of  rejecting  it. 
For  sorely  it  is  not  the  act  of  a  reflecting  mind,  nor  the  part  of  a 
nuA  of  sense,  to  disown  and  cast  out  one  tenet,  and  yet  persevere 
is  admitting  and  clinging  to  another  that  has  neither  sense  nor 
pDipoee,  hat  what  supposes  and  rests  on  the  truth  and  reality  of 
tke  fbnner.  If  you  have  resolved  that  all  helief  of  a  divine  Com- 
brter  present  to  our  inmost  heing  and  aiding  our  infirmities,  is 
food  and  fanatical, — if  the  Scriptures  promising  and  asserting 
Baeh  communion  are  to  be  explained  away  into  the  action  of  cir- 
cofflstances,  and  the  necessary  movements  of  the  vast  machine,  in 
one  of  the  circulating  chains  of  which  the  human  will  is  a  petty 
link ; — in  what  better  light  can  prayer  appear  to  you,  than  the 
groans  of  a  wounded  lion  in  his  solitary  den,  or  the  howl  of  a  dog 
with  his  eyes  on  the  moon  ?  At  the  best,  you  can  regard  it  only 
as  a  transient  bewilderment  of  the  social  instinct,  ai  a  social 
habit  misapplied.  Unless,  indeed,  you  should  adopt  the  theory 
whieh  I  remember  to  have  read  in  the  writings  of  the  late  Bishop 
Jebb,  and  for  some  supposed  beneficial  re-action  of  praying  on 
the  prayer's  own  mind,  should  practise  it  as  a  species  of  animal- 
magnetism  to  be  brought  about  by  a  wilful  eclipse  of  the  reason, 
and  a  temporary  make-believe  on  the  part  of  the  self-magnetizer ! 

At  all  events,  do  not  pre-judge  a  doctrine,  the  utter  rejection 
ci  which  must  oppose  a  formidable  obstacle  to  your  acceptance 
of  Christianity  itself,  when  the  books,  from  which  alone  we  can 
learn  what  Christisuiity  is  and  what  it  teaches,  are  so  strangely 
written,  that  in  a  series  of  the  most  concerning  points,  including 
(historical  facts  excepted)  all  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  religion, 
the  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  words,  that  in  which  they 
were  understood  by  learned  and  simple,  for  at  least  sixteen  cen- 
turies, during  the  larger  part  of  which  the  language  was  a  living 
language,  is  no  sufficient  guide  to  their  actual  sense  or  to  'the 
writer's  own  meaning !  And  this  too,  where  the  literal  and  re- 
ceived sense  involves  nothing  impossible,  or  immoral,  or  contrary 
to  reason.  With,  such  a  persuasion.  Deism  would  be  a  more  con- 
sistent creed.  But,  alas  !  even  this  will  fail  you.  The  utter  re- 
jection of  all  present  and  living  communion  with  the  universal 
Spirit  impoverishes  Deism  itself,  and  renders  it  as  cheerless  as 
Atheism,  from  which  indeed  it  would  difier  only  by  an  obscure 
impersonation  of  what  the  atheist  receives  impersonified  under 
the  name  of  Pate  or  Nature. 
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APHORISM  Vn 

LeightoQ  and  Oolar]dg«. 
The  proper  and  natmml  effect,  and  in  the  absence  of  all  dis- 
torhing  or  intercepting  fi)rce8,  the  certain  and  sensible  acocmipani- 
ment  of  peace  or  reconcilement  with  Grod,  is  our  own  inward  peace, 
a  calm  and  quiet  temper  of  mind.  And  where  there  is  a  conscious- 
ness of  earnestly  desiring,  and  of  haying  sincerely  striven  after 
the  former,  the  latter  may  be  conadered  as  a  sense  of  its  presence. 
In  this  ease,  I  say,  and  for  a  soul  watchful  and  under  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Gospel,  the  peace  with  a  man's  self  may  be  the  me- 
dium or  organ  through  which  the  assurance  of  his  peace  with 
Grod  is  conveyed.  We  will  not,  therefore,  condemn  this  mode  of. 
speaking,  though  we  dare  not  greatly  recommend  it.  Be  it,  that 
there  is,  truly  and  in  sobriety  of  speech,  enough  of  just  analogy 
in  the  subjects  meant,  to  make  this  use  of  the  words,  if  less  than 
proper,  yet  something  more  than  metaphorical ;  still  we  must  be 
cautious  not  to  transfer  to  the  object  the  defects  or  the  deficiency 
of  the  organ,  which  must  needs  partake  of  the  imperfections  of 
the  imperfect  beings  to  whom  it  belongs.  Not  without  the  co- 
assurance  of  other  senses  and  of  the  same  sense  in  other  men, 
dare  we  affirm  that  what  our  eye  beholds  is  verily  there  to  be 
beholden.  Much  less  may  we  concluae  negatively,  and  firom  the 
inadequacy,  or  the  suspension,  or  from  any  other  affection  of  sight 
infer  the  non-existence,  or  departure,  or  changes  of  the  thing  itself. 
The  chameleon  darkens  in  the  shade  of  him  that  bends  over  it  to 
ascertain  its  colors.  In  like  manner,  but  with  yet  greater  cau- 
tion, ought  we  to  think  respecting  a  tranquil  habit  of  the  inward 
life,  considered  as  a  spiritual  sense, — a  medial  organ  in  and  by 
which  our  peace  with  God,  and  the  lively  working  of  his  grace 
on  our  spirit,  are  perceived  by  us.  This  peace  which  we  have 
with  God  in  Christ  is  inviolable ;  but  because  the  sense  and  per- 
suasion of  it  may  be  interrupted,  the  soul  that  is  truly  at  peace 
with  God  may  for  a  time  be  disquieted  in  itself,  through  weak- 
ness of  faith,  or  the  strength  of  temptation,  or  the  darkness  of 
desertion,  losing  sight  of  that  grace,  that  love  and  light  of  God's 
countenalnce,  on  which  its  tranquillity  and  joy  depend.  Thou 
didst  hide  thy  face,  saith  David,  and  I  teas  troubled.  But  when 
these  eclipses  are  over,  the  soul  is  revived  with  new  consolation, 
AS  the  face  of  the  earth  is  rouev/ed  aiii^  iiinAa  \ft  «jccij\a  ^vlh.  tho 
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letiini  of  the  sun  in  the  spring ;  and  this  ought  always  to  uphold 
Christians  in  the  saddest  times,  namely,  that  the  grace  and  love 
of  God  towards  them  depend  not  on  their  sense,  nor  upon  any 
thing  in  them,  hut  is  still  in  itself,  incapable  of  the*  smallest  al- 
teration. 

A  holy  heart  that  gladly  entertains  grace,  shall  find  that  it 
and  peace  can  not  dwell  'asunder ;  while  an  \mgodly  man  may 
sleep  to  death  in  the  lethargy  of  carnal  presumption  and  impeni- 
tency;  but  a  true,  Uvely,  solid  peace,  he  can  not  have.  There 
is  nopeacCi  saith  my  God,  to  the  vncked.    Isa.  Ivii.  21. 

APHORISM  Vra. 

WORLDLY  HOPES. 

Leighton. 

Worldly  hopes  are  not  living,  but  lying  hopes  ;  they  die  often 
before  us,  and  we  live  to  bury  them,  and  see  our  own  folly  and 
infelicity  in  trusting  to  them  ;  but  at  the  utmost,  they  die  with 
ns  when  we  die,  and  can  accompany  us  no  further.  But  the 
lively  hope,  which  is  the  Christian's  portion,  answers  expecta- 
tion to  the  full,  and  much  beyond  it,  and  deceives  no  way  but  in 
that  happy  way  of  far  exceeding  it. 

A  living  hope,  living  in  death  itself!  The  world  dares  say  no 
more  for  its  device,  than  Dy/m  spiro  spero  ;  but  the  children  of 
God  can  add,  by  virtue  of  this  living  hope,  Dum  exspiro  spero. 

APHORISM  IX: 
THE   WORLDLINO'S  FEAR. 

Leighton. 
It  is  a  fearM  thing  when  a  man  and  all  his  hopes  die  together. 
Thus  saith  Solomon  of  the  wicked,  Frov.  xi.  7, — ^When  he  dieth, 
then  die  his  hopes  (many  of  them  before,  but  at  the  utmost  then, 
all  of  them)  ;  but  the  righteous  hath  hope  in  his  death.  Frov. 
adv.  32.* 

*  One  of  the  nmnerous  proofs  against  those  who,  with  a  strange  incon- 
ntteney,  bold  tike  Old  Testament  to  have  been  inspired  throughout,  and  yet 
6my  that  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  is  taught  therein. 
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APHORISM  X. 

WORLDLY  MIRTtt. 

Leighton  and  Coleridge. 

As  he  tliat  taketh  away  a  garment  in  cold  weather^  and  as 
vinegar  upon  nitre,  so  is  he  that  singeth  songs  to  a  heavy  heart. 
Prov.  XXV.  20.  Worldly  mirth  is  bo  far  from  curing  spiritual 
grief,  that  even  worldly  grief,  where  it  is  great  and  takes  deep 
root,  is  not  allayed  but  increased  by  it.  A  man  who  is  full  of  in- 
ward heaviness,  the  more  he  is  encompassed  about  with  mirth, 
it  exasperates  and  enrages  his  grief  the  more ;  like  inefiectual 
weak  physic,  which  removes  not  the  humor,  but  stirs  it  and 
makes  it  more  unquiet.  But  spiritual  joy  is  seasonable  for  all 
estates ;  in  prosperity,  it  is  pertinent  to  crown  and  sanctify  all 
other  enjoyments,  with  this  which  so  far  surpasses  them  ;  and  in 
distress,  it  is  the  only  Nepenthe,  the  cordial  of  fainting  spirits : 
80  Psal.  iv.  7,  He  Jiath  put  joy  into  my  heart.  This  mirth 
makes  way  for  itself,  which  other  mirth  can  not  do.  These 
songs  are  sweetest  in  the  night  of  distress. 

There  is  something  exquisitely  beautiful  and  touching  iii  the 
first  of  these  similes :  and  the  second,  though  less  pleasing  to  the 
imagination,  has  the  charm  of  propriety,  and  expresses  the  trans- 
lation with  equal  force  and  liveliness.  A  grief  of  recent  birth  is 
a  sick  infant  that  must  have  its  medicine  administered  in  its  milk, 
and  sad  thoughts  are  the  sorrowful  heart's  natural  food.  This  is 
a  complaint  that  is  not  to  be  cured  by  opposites,  which  for  the 
most  part  only  reverse  the  symptoms  while  they  exasperate  the 
disease— or  like  a  rock  in  the  mid  channel  of  a  river  swollen  by  a 
sudden  rain-fiush  from  the  mountain,  which  only  detains  the  ex- 
cess of  waters  from  their  proper  outlet,  and  makes  them  foam, 
roar,  and  eddy.^The  soul  in  her  desolation  hugs  the  sorrow  close 
to  her,  as  her  sole  remaining  garment :  and  this  must  be  drawn 
off  so  gradually,  and  the  garment  to  be  put  in  its  stead  so  gradu- 
ally slipt  on  and  feel  so  like  the  former,  that  the  sufferer  shall  be 
sensible  of  the  change  only  by  the  refreshment.  The  true  spirit 
of  consolation  is  well  content  to  detain  the  tear  in  the  eye,  and 
finds  a  surer  pledge  of  its  success  in  the  smile  of  resignation  that 
dawns  through  that,  than  in  the  liveliest  shows  of  a  forced  and 
alien,  exhilaration. 
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APHORISM  XL 

Leighton. 

Plotintis  thanked  Grod,  thai  his  soul  was  not  tied  to  an  immor- 

Ulbody. 

APHORISM  Xa 

Leighton  and  Coleridge. 

What  a  full  confession  do  we  make  of  our  dissatisfaction  with 
the  ohjects  of  our  bodily  senses,  that  in  our  attempts  to  express 
what  we  conceive  the  best  of  beings,  and  the  greatest  of  felicities 
to  be,  we  describe  by  the  exact  contraries  of  all  that  we  experi- 
ence here — ^the  one  as  infinite,  incomprehensible,  immutable  ;  the 
other  as  incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  that  passeth  not  away.  At 
all  events,  this  coincidence,  say  rather,  i^fcentity  of  attributes,  is 
sufficient  to  apprize  us,  that  to  be  inheritors  of  bliss,  we  must  be- 
come the  children  of  God. 

This  remark  of  Leighton's  is  ingenious  and  startling.  Another, 
Bud  more  fruitful,  perhaps  more  solid,  inference  from  the  fact 
^wraid  be,  that  there  is  something  in  the  human'  mind  which 
'makes  it  know  (as  soon  as  it  is  sufficiently  awakened  to  reflect 
Oft  its  own  thoughts  and  notices),  that  in  all  finite  quantity  there 
u  an  infinite,  in  all  measure  of  time  an  eternal ;  that  the  latter 
siethe  basis,  the  substance,  the  true  and  abiding  reality  of  the 
fcmier ;  and  that  as  we  truly  are,  only  as  far  as  God  is  with  us, 
»  neither  can  we  truly  possess — that  is,  enjoy — our  being  or  any 
other  real  good,  but  by  living  in  the  sense  of  his  holy  presence. 

A  Hfe  of  wickedness  is  a  life  of  lies ;  and  an  evil  being,  or  the 
being  of  evil,  the  last  and  darkest  mystery. 

APHORISM  Xm. 

tHE   WISEST  trSE   OF   THE   IMAGINATIOK. 

Leightott. 

It  is  not  altogether  improfitable, — ^yea,  it  is  great  wisdom  ui 

Christians  to  be  arming  themselves  against  siich  temptations  as 

may  befall  them  hereafter,  though  they  have  not  as  yet  met  with 

Htm  ;  to  labor  to  overcome  them  beforehand,  to  suppose  the 

hardest  things  that  inay  be  incident  to  them,  and  to  put  on  the 

ationgest  resolutions  they  can  attain  unto.     Tet  all  that  is  but 

ma  imaginary  efii>rt ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  assurance  that  tfa* 

Tiekaj  h  aay  more  thui  imaginary  too,  tiUi  it  cfiiDft  Xa  %R^tL« 
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and  then*  they  that  have  spoken  and  thought  very  confidently, 
may  prove  hut  (as  one  said  of  the  Athenians) /or^  in  tabula, 
patient  and  courageous  in  picture  or  fancy  ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing all  their  arms,  and  dexterity  in  handling  them  hy  way  of  ex- 
ercise, may  be  foully  defeated  when  they  are  to  fight  in  earnest. 

APHORISM  XIV. 

THE   LANGUAGE   OF   SCRIPTURE. 

The  word  of  God  speaks  to  men,  and  therefore  it  speaks  the 
language  of  the  children  of  men.  This  just  and  pregnant  thought 
was  suggested  to  Leighton  by  Gen.  xxii.  12.  The  sape  text  has 
led  me  to  unfold  and  expand  the  remark. — On  moral  subjects,  the 
Scriptures  speak  in  the  language  of  the  afiections  which  they 
excite  in  us  ;  on  sensible  objects,  neither  metaphysically,  as  they 
are  known  by  superior  intelligences  ;  nor  theoretically,  as  they 
would  be  seen  by  us  were  we  placed  in  the  sun  ;  but  as  they  are 
represented  by  our  human  senses  in  our  present  relative  position. 
Lastly,  from  no  vain,  or  worse  than  vain,  ambition  of  seeming  to 
walk  on  the  sea  of  mystery  in  my  way  to  truth,  but  in  the  hope 
of  removing  a  difficulty  that  presses  heavily  on  the  minds  of  many 
who  in  heart  and  desire  are  believers,  and  which  long  pressed  on 
my  own  mind,  I  venture  to  add  :  that  on  spiritual  things,  and 
allusively  to  the  mysterious  union  or  conspiration  of  the  divine 
with  the  human  in  the  spirits  of  the  just,  spoken  of  in  Rom.  viii. 
27,  the  word  of  God  attributes  the  language  of  the  spirit  sancti- 
fied to  the  Holy  One,  the  Sanctifier.  ) 

Now  the  spirit  in  man  (that  is,  the  will,  knows  its  own  state 
in  and  by  its  acts  alone :  even  as  in  geometrical  reasoning  the 
mind  knows  its  constructive  faculty  in  the  act  of  constructing, 
and  contemplates  the  act  in  the  product  (that  is,  the  mental 
figure  or  diagram)  which  is  inseparable  from  the  act  and  co- 
instantaneous. 

Let  the  reader  join  these  two  positions  :  first,  that  the  divine 
Spirit  acting  in  the  human  will  is  described  as  one  with  the  will 
80  filled  and  actuated  :  secondly,  that  our  actions  are  the  means, 
by  which  alone  the  will  becomes  assured  of  its  own  state  :  and 
he  will  understand,  though  he  may  not  perhaps  adopt  my  sug- 
gestion, that  the  verse,  in  which  God  speaking  of  himself,  says  to 
^^"niliam,  Nmv  I  know  that  thdufearest  God,  seeing  thou  hast 
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not  withhdd  thy  son,  thy  only  sofiyfrom  nui — ^may  be  more  than 

merely  figurative.     An  accommodation  I  grant ;  but  in  the  thing 

expteased,  and  not  altogether  in  the  expressions.     In  arguing 

witii  infidels,  or  with  the  weak  in  faith,  it  is  a  part  of  religious 

prodence,  no  less  than  of  religious  morality,  to  avoid  whatever 

looks  like   an  evasidh.     To  retain  the  literal  sense,  wherever 

the  harmony  of  Scripture  permits,  and  reason  does  not  forbid,  is 

ever  the   honester,  and,  nine   times   in  ten,  the  more  rational 

and  pregnant   interpretation.     The    contrary  plan   is    an   easy 

and  approved  way  of  getting  rid  of  a  difficulty ;  but  nine  times 

in  ten  a  bad  way  of  solving  it.     But  alas  1  there  have   been 

too  many  commentators  who  are  content  not  to  understand  a  text 

themselves,  if  only  they  can  make  the  reader  believe  they  do. 

Of  the  fig^es  of  speech  in  the  sacred  Volume,  that  are  only 
figures  of  speech,  the  one  of  most  frequent  occurrence  is  that 
which  describes  an  effect  by  the  name  of  its  most  usual  and  best 
known  cause  :  the  passages,  for .  instance,  in  which  grief,  fiiry, 
repentance,  and  the  like,  are  attributed  to  the  Deity.  But  these 
are  far  enough  from  justifying  the  (I  had  almost  said,  dishonest) 
&diion  of  metaphorical  glosses,  in  as  well  as  out  of  the  Church ; 
and  which  our  fashionable  divines  have  carried  to  such  an  extent, 
ai  in  the  doctrinal  part  of  their  creed,  to  leave  little  else  but 
metaphors. 

APHORISM  XV. 

THE    CHRISTIAN   NO   STOIC. 

Leighton  and  Coleridge. 

Seek  not  altogether  to  dry  up  the  stream  of  sorrow,  but  to 
bonnd  it  and  keep  it  within  its  banks.  Heligion  doth  not  de- 
stroy the  life  of  nature,  but  adds  to  it  a  life  more  excellent ;  yea, 
it  doth  not  only  permit,  but  requires  some  feeling  of  afflictions. 
Instead  of  patience,  there  is  in  some  men  an  afiected  pride  of 
spirit,  suitable  only  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  as  it  is  usually 
taken.  They  strive  not  to  feel  at  all  the  afflictions  that  are  on 
them  ;  but  where  there  is  no  feeling  at  all,  there  can  be  no  pa- 
tience. 

Of  the  sects  of  ancient  philosophy  the  Stoic  is,  perhaps,  the 
neaiest  to  Christianity.     Yet  even  to  this  sect  Christianity  is  fun- 
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damentally  opposite.     For  the  Stoic  attaohefl  the  highest  honor 
(or  rather  attaches  honor  solely)  to  the  person  that  acts  virtuously 
in  spite  of  his  feelings,  or  who  has  raised  himself  ahove  the  con- 
flict hy  their  esitinction ;  while  Christianity  instructs  us  to  place 
'  small  reliance  on  a  virtue  that  does  not  hegin  hy  hringing  the 
feelings  to  a  ctmformity  with  the  commands  of  the  conscience. 
Its  especial  aim,  its  characteristic  operation,  is  to  moralize  the  a^ 
fections.     The  feelings,  that  oppose  a  right  act,  must  he  wrong 
feelings.     The  act,  indeed,  whatever  the  agent's  feelings  might 
he,  Christianity  would  command  :  and  imder  certain  circumstan- 
ces  would  hoth  command  and  commend  it — commend  it,  as  a 
healthful  symptom  in  a  sick  patient ;  and  command  it,  as  one  of 
the  ways  and  means  of  changing  the  feelings,  or  displacing  them 
hy  calling  up  the  opposite. 

COROLLABI£S   TO   APHOBISM   XV. 

I.  The  more  consciousness  in  our  thoughts  and  words,  and  the 
lefiss  in  our  impulses  and  general  actions,  the  hotter  and  more 
healthful  the  state  both  of  head  and  heart.  As  the  flowers  firom 
an  orange-tree  in  its  time  of  blossoming,  that  burgeon  forth,  ex- 
pand, fall,  a|id  are  mcunently  replaced,  such  is  the  sequence  of 
hourly  and  momently  charities  in  a  pure  and  gracious  soul.  The 
modem  fiction  which  depictures  the  son  of  Cytherea  with  a  ban- 
dage round  his  eyes,  is  not  -without  a  spiritual  meaning.  There 
is  a  sweet  and  holy  blindness  in  Christian  love  even  as  there  is 
a  blindness  of  life,  yea,  and  of  genius  too,  in  the  moment  of  pro- 
ductive energy. 

II.  Motives  are  sjTnptoms  of  weakness,  and  supplements  for 
the  deficient  energy  of  the  living  principle,  the  law  within  us.  Let 
them  then  be  reserved  for  those  momentous  acts  and  duties  in  which 
the  strongest  and  best  balanced  natures  must  feel  themselves  de- 
ficient, and  where  hiunility,  no  less  than  prudence,  prescribes  de- 
liberation. AVe  find  a  similitude  of  this,  I  had  almost  said  a  re- 
mote analogy,  in  organized  bodies.  The  lowest  class  of  a-nimals 
or  prr)foz(ki.  the  polypi  for  instance,  have  neither  brain  nor 
nerves.  Their  motive  powers  are  all  from  without.  The  sun, 
li<»ht,  the  wannth,  the  air  are  their  nerves  and  brain.  As  life 
ascends,  nerves  appear :  but  still  only  as  the  conductors  of  an  ex- 
ternal influence  ;  next  are  seen  the  knots  or  ganglions,  as  so  many 
fyci  of  instinctive  agency,  which  imperfectly  imitate  the  yet 
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wanting  centre.  And  now  the  promise  and  token  of  a  true  indi- 
viduality are  disclosed  ;  both  the  reservoir  of  sensibility  and  the 
ifflitatiye  power  that  actuates  the  organs  of  motion,  (the  muscles) 
with  the  network  of  conductors,  are  all  taken  inward  and  appro- 
piiated ;  the  spontaneous  rises  into  the  voliuitary,  and  finally 
after  various  steps  and  long  ascent,  the  material  and  animal  means 
and  conditions  are  prepared  for  the  manifestations  of  a  i&ee  will, 
having  its  law  within  itself,  and  its  motive  in  the  law — and  thus 
bound  to  originate  its  own  acts,  not  only  without,  but  even 
against,  alien  stimulants.  That  in  our  present  state  we  have 
only  the  dawning  of  this  inward  sun  (the  .perfect  law  of  liberty) 
will  sufficiently  limit  and  qualify  the  preceding  position,  if  only 
it  have  beell  allowed  to  produce  its  two-fold  consequence — ^the  ex- 
citement of  hope  and  the  repression  of  vanity.* 

APHORISM  XVI 

Leighton. 

As  excessive  eating  or  drinking  both  makes  the  body  sickly  and 

lazy,  fit  for  nothing  but  sleep,  and  besots  the  mind,  as  it  clogs  up 

with  crudities  the  way  through  which  the  spirits  should  pass,t 

hemiring  them,  and  making  them  move  heavily,  as  a  coach  in  a 

deep  way  ;  thus  doth  all  immoderate  use  of  the  world  and  its  de* 

lights  wrong  the  soul  in  its  spiritual  condition,  makes  it  sickly 

*nd  feeble,  full  of  spiritual  distempers  and  inactivity,  benumbs 

tbe  graces  of  the  Spirit,  and  fills  the  soul  with  sleepy  vapors, 

Qiakes  it  grow  secure  and  heavy  in  spiritual  exercises,  and  ob- 

^cts  the  way  and  motion  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  soul. 

Therefore,  if  you  would  be  spiritual,  healthful  and  vigorous,  and 

^jcy  much  of  the  consolations  of  Heaven„  be  sparing  and  sober 

iQ  those  of  the  earth,  and  what  you  abate  of  the  one,  shall  be 

certainly  made  up  in  the  other. 

*  The  reader  is  referred,  upon  the  subject  of  this  remarkable  paragraph, 
to  Mr.  Joseph  Henry  Green's  Recapitulatory  Lecture,  p.  110,  Vit<d  Vynagn- 
idj  1840 ; — a  volome  of  singular  worth  and  importance. — Ed. 

f  Tedinical  phrases  of  an  obsolete  system  will  yet  retain  their  places, 
nay, 'acquire  universal  currency,  and  become  sterling  in  the  language,  when 
they  at  once  represent  the  feelings,  and  give  an  apparent  solution  of  them 
by  visual  images  easily  managed  by  the  fancy.  Such  are  many  terms  and 
phrases  from  the  humoral  physiology  long  exploded,  but  which  are  fer 
more  popular  than  any  description  would  be  from  the  theory  that  has 
taken  its  place. 
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APHORISM  XVn. 

INCONSISTENCY. 

Leightoa  and  Coleridge. 

It  is  a  most  unseemly  and  unpleasant  thing,  to  see  a  man's  life 
full  of  ups  and  downs,  one  step  like  a  Christian,  and  another  like 
a  worldUng ;  it  can  not  choose  but  both  pain~  himself  and  mar 
the  edification  of  others. 

The  same  sentiment,  only  with  a  special  application  to  the 
maxims  and  measures  of  our  cabinet  statesmen,  has  been  finely 
expressed  by  a  sage  poet  of  the  preceding  generation,  in  lines 
which  no  generation  will  find  inapplicable  or  superannuated. 

•God  and  the  world  we  worship  both  tog^fiher, 

Draw  not  our  laws  to  Him,  but  His  to  ours ; 
Untrue  to  both,  so  prosperous  in  neither, 

The  imperfect  will  brings  forth  but  harren  flowers  1 

Unwise  as  all  distracted  interests  be. 

Strangers  to  Gk>d,  fools  in  humanity : 
Too  good  for  great  things^  and  too  great  for  good, 

While  still  "  I  dare  not**  waits  upon  "  I  wou'd* 

APHORISM  XVn    CONTINUED. 

THE    ORDINARY   MOTIVE    TO   INCONSISTENCT. 

Leightoou 
What  though  the  polite  man  count  thy  fashion  a  little  odd  and 
too  precise,  it  is  because  he  knows  nothing  above  that  model  of 
goodness  which  he  hath  set  himself,  and  therefore  approves  of 
nothing  beyond  it :  he  knows  not  God,  and  therefore  doth  not 
discern  and  esteem  what  is  most  like  Him.  When  courtiers  come 
down  into  the  country,  the  common  home-bred  people  possibly 
think  their  habit  strange  ;  but  they  care  not  for  that,  it  is  the 
fashion  at  court.  What  need,  then,  that  Christians  should  be  so 
tender  foreheaded,  as  to  be  put  out  of  countenance  because  the 
world  looks  on  holiness  as  a  singularity  ;  it  is  the  only  fashion  in 
the  highest  court,  yea,  of  the  King  of  kings  himself 
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APHORISM  XVra. 

SUFBRFICIAI.  ]tBCX>NCILIATIONS,  AND   SELF-DECEIT   IN  FORGIVINa. 

Leighton. 
When,  ailer  yariances,  men  are  brought  to  an  agreement,  they 
are  much  subject  to  this,  rather  to  cover  their  remaining  malices 
with  superficial  verbal  forgiveness,  than  to  dislodge  them  and 
free  the  heart  of  them.  This  is  a  poor  self-deceit.  As  the  phi- 
losopher said  to  him,  who  being  ashamed  that  he  was  espied  by 
him  in  a  tavern  in  the  outer  room,  withdrew  himself  to  the 
inner,  *  That  is  not«the  way  out ;  the  more  you  go  that  way,  you 
will  be  the  further  in  :* — so  when  hatreds  are  upon  admonition 
not  thrown  out,  but  retire  inward  to  hide  themselves,  they  grow 
deeper  and  stronger  than  befor^ ;  and  those  constrained  sem- 
blances of  reconcilement  are  but  a  false  healing,  do  but  skin  the 
wound  over,  and  therefore  it  usually  breaks  forth  worse  again. 

APHORISM  XIX. 

OF  THE  WORTH  AND  THE  DUTIES  OF  THE  PREACHER. 

Leighton. 
The  stream   of  custom   and  our  profession  bring  us   to   the 
preaching  of  the  Word,  and  we  sit  out  our  hour  under  the  sound  ; 
but  how  few  consider  and  prize  it  as  the  great  ordinance  of  God 
fi)r  the  salvation  of  souls,  the  beginner  and  the  sustainer  of  the 
divine  life  of  grace  within  us  I     And  certainly,  until  we  have 
these  thoughts  of  it,  and  seek  to  feel  it  thus  ourselves,  although 
He  hear  it  most  frequently,  and  let  slip  no  occasion,  yea,  hear  it 
with  attention,  and  aoiae  present  delight,  yet  still  we  miss  the 
tight  use  of  it,  and  turn  it  from  its  true  end,  while  we  take  it  not  as 
th€U  ingrafted  tcord  which  is  able  to  save  our  sofuh,   (Jas.  i.  21.) 
Thus  ought  they  who  preach  to  speak  the  word ;  to  endeavor 
their  utmost  to  accommodate  it  to  this  end,  that  sinners  may  be 
converted,  begotten  again,  and  believers  nourished  and  strength- 
ened in  their  spiritual  life ;  to  regard  no  lower  end,  but  aim 
steadily  at  that  mark.     Their  hearts  and  tongues  ought  to  be  set 
on  fire  with  holy  zeal  for  God  and  love  to  souls,  kindled  by  the ' 
Holy  Ghost,  that  came  down  on  the  Apostles  in  the  shape  of 
fiery  tongnes. 

VOL.  L  ]£ 
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And  those  that  hear  dionld  lemember  this  as  the  end  of  their 
hearing,  that  they  may  receiye  Bpiritnal  life  and  strength  by  the 
word.  For  though  it  seems  a  poor  despicable  business,  that  a 
irail  sinful  man  like  yourselves  diould  speak  a  few  words  in  your 
hearing,  yet,  look  upon  it  as  the  way  wherein  God  communicates 
happiness  to*  those  who  beUeye,  and  works  that  belieying  unto 
happiness,  alters  the  whole  frame  of  the  soul,  and  makes  a  new 
creation  as  it  begets  it  again  to  the  inheritance  of  glory,— con- 
sider it  thus,  which  is  its  true  noticm ;  and  then  what  can  be  bo 
precious ! 


APHORISM 

*  Leig^toD. 

The  difierence  is  great  in  our  natural  life,  in  some  persons 
especially ;  that  they  who  in  in&ncy  were  so  feeble,  and  wrap- 
ped up  as  others  in  swaddling-dothes,  yet  afterwards  come  to 
excel  in  wisdom  and  in  the  knowledge  of  sciences,  or  to  be  com- 
manders of  great  armies,  or  to  be  kings :  but  the  distance  is  ftr 
greater  and  more  admirable  betwixt  the  small  beginnings  of 
grace,  and  our  after  perfection,  that  fulness  of  knowledge  that  we 
look  for,  and  that  crown  of  immortality,  which  all  they  are  bom 
to  who  are  bom  to  God. 

But  as  in  the  &ces  or  actions  of  some  children,  characters  and 
presages  of  their  after-greatness  hare  appeared — as  a  singolar 
beauty  in  Moses'  face,  as  they  write  of  him,  and  as  Cyrus  was 
made  king  among  the  shepherds'  children  with  whom  he  was 
brought  up, — so  also,  certainly^in  these  children  of  God,  there  be 
some  characters  and  evidences  that  they  are  bom  for  Heaven  by 
their  new  birth.  That  holiness  and  meekness,  that  patience  and 
faith  which  shine  in  the  actions  and  sufferings  of  the  saints,  are 
characters  of  their  Father's  image,  and  show  their  high  original 
and  foretell  their  glory  to  ccme ;  such  a  glory  as  doth  not  only 
surpass  the  world's  thoughts,  but  the  thoughts  of  the  children  of 
God  themselves.     1  John  iii.  2. 

COMMENT. 

This  Aphorism  would,  it  may  seem,  have  been  placed  more 
fitly  in  the  Chapter  following.  In  placing  it  here,  I  have  been 
determined  by  the  following  convictions :  1.  Every  sUte,  and 
consequently  that  which  we  have  described  as  the  state  of  reli- 
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gum  monfity,  -wliidi  ii  not  progrcadTe,  is  detd  mr  retrograde. 
1  Ai  a  pledge  of  this  progiwion,  or,  at  least,  as  the  fimm  in 
vUdi  the  prapolsiire  tendenej  shows  itself,  there  are  certain 
hopes,  aqpiratioiis,  yearnings,  that  with  more  or  less  of  oonseion** 
Wm  rise  and  stir  in  the  hcnurt  of  true  morality  as  naturally  as 
fte  sap  in  the  fuU-fbrmed  stem  of  a  rose  flows  towards  the  bud, 
irilhin  which  the  flower  is  maturing.  3.  No  one,  whose  own 
experience  authorises  him  fo  confirm  the  truth  of  this  statement, 
esn  haTC  been  conversant  with  the  yolumes'  of  religions  hiogra* 
jibj,  can  have  perused  for  instance  the  liye»  of  Cranmer,  Ridley, 
IistimeT,  ITl^fihart,  Sir  ^omas  More,  Bernard  Gilpin,  Bishop 
Bedel,  or  of  Egede,  Swarts,.and  the  missionaries  of  the  fioaen 
wndd,  without  an  occasional  couTiction,  that  these  men  lived 
inder  eodimordinary  influences,  which  in  each  instance  and  in  all 
sgea  of  the  Christian  asra  bear  the  same  characters,  and  both  in 
tte  accompaniments  and  the  results  eyidently  refer  to  a  common 
eofin.  And  what  can  this  be  ?  is  the  question  that  must  needs 
iiee  itadtf  aia  the  mind  in  the  first  moment  of  reflection  on  a  &ct 
m  inteieeting  and  apparently  so  anomalous.  The  answer  is  as 
leeessarily  contained  in.  one  or  the  other  of  two  assumptions. 
These  influences  are  either  the  product  of  delusion— ^'nsania  am- 
MIU,  and  the  reaction  of  disordered  nerves — or  they  argue  the 
existence  of  a  relation  to  some  real  agency,  distinct  from  what  is 
experienced  or  acknowledged  by  the  world  at  large,  for  which  as 
Aot  merely  natural  on  the  one  hand,  and  yet  not  assumed  to  be 
miraculous*  on  the  other,  we  have  no  apter  name  than  spiritual. 
Row,  if  neither  analogy  justifies,  nor  the  moral  feelings  permit, 
tlio  former  assumption,  and  we  decide  therefore  in  favor  of  the 
leality  of  a  state  other  and  higher  than  the  mere  moral  man, 
whose  rdigiont  consists  in  morality,  has  attained  under  these 
convictions;  can  the  existence  of  a  transitional  state  appear 
other  than  probable ;  or  that  these  very  convictions,  when  ac- 

*  In  check  <^  fknaticol  pretensions,  it  is  expedient  to  confine  the  term 
miraenlous,  to  cases  where  the  senses  are  appealed  to,  in  proof  of  something 
that  transcends  the  experience  derived  from  the  senses. 

f  For  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  Morality,  as  distingoished  from  Flro* 
dnee^  implying  (it  matters  not  under  what  name,  whether  of  honor,  or 
dnty,  or  conscience,  still,  I  say,  implying),  and  being  gronnded  in,  an  awt 
if  theinyisiUe  and  a  confidence  therein  beyond  (nay,  occasionally  in  appsr 
rwt  eootradictioQ  to)  the  induoti<Mis  of  outward  experience,  is  easentiia^ 
m^ioas. 
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cxxmpanied  by  conrespondent  dispositions  and  stirrings  of  the 
heart,  are  among  the  maiiu  and  indications  of  such  a  state!. 
And  thinking  it  not  unlikely  that  among  the  readers  of  this  Vol- 
ume, there  may  be  found  some  individuals,  whose  inward  state, 
though  disquieted  by  doubts  and  oftener  still  perhaps  by  blank 
misgivings,  may,  nevertheless,  betoken  the  conmiencement  of  a 
transition  from  a  not  irreligious  morality  to  a  spiritual  religion,-^ 
with  a  view  to  their  interests  I  placed  this  Aphorism  under  the 
present  head. 

APHORISM  XXL 

LeiglitoD. 

The  most  approved  teachers  of  wisdom,  in  a  human  way,  have 
required  of  their  scholars,  that  to  the  end  their  minds  might  be 
capable  of  it,  they  should  be  purified  from  vice  and  wickedness. 
And  it  was  Socrates'  custom,  when  any  one  asked  him  a  ques- 
tion, seeking  to  be  informed  by  him,  before  he  would  answer 
them,  he  asked  them  concerning  their  own  qualities  and  course 
of  life. 

APHORISM  XXTT. 

KNOWLEDGE   NOT   THE   ULTIMATE   END   OF   RELIGIOUS   PURSUITS. 

LeightoQ  and  Ooleridge. 
The  hearing  and  reading  of  the  word,  under  which  I  comprise 
theological  studies  generally,  are  alike  defective  when  pursued 
without  increase  of  knowledge,  and  when  pursued  chiefly  for  in- 
crease of  knowledge.  To  seek  no  more  than  a  present  delight, 
that  evanishes  'with  the  sound  of  the  words  that  die  in  the  air,  is 
not  to  desire  the  word  as  meat,  but  as  music,  as  God  tells  the 
prophet  Ezekiel  of  his  people,  Ezek.  xxxiii.  32.  And  lo,  tJwu 
art  unto  them  as  a  very  lovely  song  of  one  tJuit  hath  a  pleasant 
voice  J  and  can  play  icell  upon  an  i?istrument ;  for  they  hear 
thy  icords,  afid  they  do  them  not.  To  desire  the  word  for  the 
increase  of  knowledge,  although  this  is  necessary  and  commend- 
able, and,  being  rightly  qualified,  is  a  part  of  spiritual  accretion, 
yet,  take  it  as  going  no  further,  it  is  not  the  true  end  of  the  word 
Nor  is  the  venting  of  that  knowledge  in  speech  and  frequent  dis- 
course of  the  word  and  the  divine  truths  that  are  in  it ;  which, 
where  it  is  governed  with  Christian  prudence,  is  not  to  be  de- 
epiSftH  hut  commended;  yet,  certainly,  the  highest  knowledge, 
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and  the  most  firequent  and  skilM  speaking  of  the  word  seveeM 
from  the  growth  here  mentioned,  misses  the  true  end  of  the  word. 
If  any  one's  head  or  tongue  should  grow  apace,  and  all  the  rest 
ttaad  at  a  stay,  it  would  certainly  make  him  a  monster ;  and 
they  are  no  .other,  who  are  knowing  and  discoursing  Christians, 
ud  grow  daily  in  that  respect,  hut  not  at  all  in  holiness  of  heart 
Mid  life,  which  is  the  proper  growth  of  the  children  of  God.  Ap- 
posite to  their  case  is  Epictetus's  comparison  of  the  sheep  ;  they 
letom  not  what  they  eat  in  grass,  hut  in  wool. 

APHORISM  XXm. 

THE   SUM   OF   CHUKCH   HISTORY. 

Leighton. 
la  times  of  peace,  the  Church  may  dilate  more,  and  huild  as  it 
wore  into  hreadth,  hut  in  times  of  trouhle,  it  arises  more  in 
height;  it  is  then  hmlt  upwards ;  as  in  cities  where  men  are 
straightened,  they  huild  usually  higher  than  in  the  country. 

APHORISM  XXIV. 

WOETHT  TO  BE  FRAMED   AND   HUNG  UP  IN  THE   LIBRARY  OE   EVERY 

THEOLOGICAL    STUDENT. 

Leighton  and  Coleridge. 
Where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  smokb  and  no  clear  flame,  it 
aigaes  much  moisture  in  the  matter,  yet  it  witnesseth  certainly 
that  there  is  fire  there ;  and  therefore  duhious  questioning  is  a 
much  hetter  evidence,  than  that  senseless  deadness  which  most 
take  for  believing.  Men  that  know  nothing  in  sciences,  have  no 
doubts.  He  never  truly  believed,  who  was  not  made  first  sensi- 
ble and  convinced  of  unbelief. 

Never  be  afiraid  to  doubt,  if  only  you  have  the  disposition  to 
believe,  and  doubt  in  order  that  you  may  end  in  believing  the 
truth.  I  will  venture  to  add  in  my  own  name  and  firom  my  own 
conviction  the  following  : 

APHORISM  XXV. 

He,  who  begins  by  loving  Christianity  better  than  truth,  will 
pfoceed  by  loving  his  own  sect  or  church  better  than  Christianity, 
and  end  in  loving  himself  better  than  all. 


APHDlUBlf  XXVt 

TBI    ABODICT    OF   IMPUiaa,  'An    A    OSmSAL  ATSBSIOH  TO  BS* 
LIOKKn  OOHTBOVBBflnES  HO  ROOT  OT  TKUS  UHANDErrT. 

T^ngtitwi  md  OolarMga 
The  boftfted  ipetJoeMiaum  about  quaitiolBf  of  fiuth  too  oftot 
proceedi  firam  a  mpeifieial  temper,  and  not  eeldaca  from  a 
enperciliona  dudain  of  whatever  hat  no  marintaUe  nae-er 
▼alue,  and  finom  indifierenoe  to  leligioa  itself.  Toleratani  is  a 
herb  of  spontaneous  growth  iu  the  soil  of  indifference ;  bnt  the 
weed  has  none  of  the  Tirti:»8  of -the  medicinal  plant,  reared 
by  humility  in  the  garden  of  zeal.  Those  who  regard  xeligiooi 
as  matters  of  taste,  may  eonnstently  include  all  religions  dif* 
ferences  in  the  old  adage,  De  gustibus  nan  eat  disputandum. 
And  many  there  be  among  these  of  Gallia's  temper,  who  care  fir 
none  of  these  things,  and  who  accoont  all  questions  in  reUgioQ, 
as  he  did,  but  matter  of  words  and  names.  And  by  this  all  re- 
ligions may  agree  together.  Bnt  that  were  not  a  natoral  miion. 
produced  by  the  active  heat  of  the  spirit,  but  a  oonfusion  nttfaer, 
arising  from  the  want  of  it ;  not  a  knitting  together,  bat  ftfireo- 
ing  together,  as  cold  congregates  all  bodies  how  heterogeneiKUi 
soever,  sticks,  stcmes  and  water ;  but  heat  makes  first  a  separatioii 
of  difierent  things,  and  then  unites  those  that  are  of  the  same  nature. 
Much  of  our  common  union  of  minds,  I  fear,  proceeds  from  no 
other  than  the  aibremeutioned  causes,  want  of  knowledge,  and 
want  of  affection  to  religion.  Tou  that  boast  you  live  conform- 
ably to  the  appointments  of  the  Church,  and  that  no  one  hears  of 
your  noise,  we  may  thank  the  ignorance  of  your  minds  for  that 
kind  of  quietness. 

The  preceding  extract  is  particularly  entitled  to  our  serious  le- 
flections,  as  in  a  tenfold  degree  more  applicable  to  the  present 
times  than  to  the  age  in  which  it  was  written.  We  all  know, 
that  lovers  are  apt  to  take  offence  and  wrangle  on  occasions  that 
perhaps  are  but  trifles,  and  which  assuredly  would  appear  such  to 
those  who  regard  love  itself  as  folly.  These  quarrels  may,  in- 
deed, be  no  proof  of  wisdom  ;  but  still,  in  the  imperfect  state  of 
our  nature  the  entire  absence  of  the  same,  and  this  too  on  £ur, 
more  serious  provocations,  would  excite  a  strong  suspicion  of  a 
ooraparative  indifierence  in  the  parties  who  can  love  so  coolly 
where  they  profess  to  love  so  well.     I  shall  believe  our  present 
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^^Spcm  UAenoKj  to  proceed  firom  the  abundance  of  our  charity 
^  good  flenae,  when  I  see  proofs  that  we  are  equally  cool  and 
Mealing  m  litigants  and  political  partisans. 

APHORISM  XXVIL 

IBs  DIFI.UB1ICB  OP  WORLDLY  VIEWS  (OR  WHAT  ARE  CALLED  A 
tun's  FR09FBCTS  IN  LIFe),  THE  BANE  Off  THE  CHRISTUN  MIN- 
ISTKT. 

Leighton. 

It  is  a  base,  poor  thing  for  a  man  to  seek  himself :  far  below 
tbt  royal  dignity  that  #  here  put  upon  Christians,  and  that 
pnesthood  joined  widi  it.  Under  the  law,  those  who  were 
squint-eyed  were  incapable  of  the  priesthood  :  truly,  this  squinting 
toward  our  own  interests,  the  looking  aside  to  that,  in  God's  af- 
fiun  especially,  so  deforms  the  face  of  the  soul,  that  it  makes  it 
titogether  unworthy  the  honor  of  this  spiritual  priesthood.  Oh  ! 
this  is  a  large  task,  an  infinite  task.  The  several  creatures  bear 
tfadr  part  in  this ;  the  sun  says  somewhat,  and  moon  and  stars, 
yea,  the  lowest  have  some  share  in  it ;  the  very  plants  and  herbs 
of  the  field  speak  of  God ;  and  yet,  the  very  highest  and  best,  yea 
all  of  tli^n  together,  the  whole  concert  of  heaven  and  earth  can 
not  show  fi>rth  all  His  praise  to  the  full.  No,  it  is  but  a  part,  the 
anallest  part  of  that  glory,  which  they  can  reach. 


APHORISM  XXVIIL 

DESPISE    NONE  :    DESPAIR   OF    NONE. 

Leighton. 
The  Jews  would  not  willingly  tread  upon  the  smallest  piece 
of  paper  in  their  way,  but  took  it  up  :  for  possibly,  said  they,  the 
name  of  God  may  be  on  it.  Though  there  was  a  little  supersti- 
tion in  this,  yet  truly  there  is  nothing  but  good  religion  in  it,  if 
we  apply  it  to  men.  Trample  not  on  any ;  there  may  be  some 
work  oi  grace  there,  that  thou  knowest  not  of.  The  name  of  God 
may  be  written  upon  that  soul  thou  treadest  on  ;  it  may  be  a  soul 
that  Christ  thought  so  much  of,  as  to  give  his  precious  blood  for 
it;  thboefore  despise  it  not. 
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APHDBIBH  XXIX. 

MEN  OF  LEAST    MEBTT    HOST  APT  TO  BB   CONTEMPTUOUS   BECAUBI 
MOST  IGNORANT  AND  MOST   OVERIVEENINO   OF    THEM^XVES. 

Lei^litoiL 
Too  many  take  the  ready  course  to  deceive  themselves ;  Ibi 
they  look  with  hoth  eyes  on  the  failings  and  defects  of  others, 
and  scarcely  give  their  good  qnalities  half  an  eye,  while,  on  the 
contrary,  in  themselves,  they  study  to  the  full  their  own  advan- 
tages, and  their  weaknesses  and  defects  (as  one  says),  they  skip 
over,  as  children  do  their  hard  words  in  their  lesson,  that  are 
troublesome  to  read:  and  making  tms  uneven  parallel,  what 
wonder  if  the  result  be  a  gross  mistake  of  themselves  ! 

APHORISM  XXX. 

VANITY  MAY   STRUT  IN  RAGS,  ANB  HUMILITY  BE  ARRAYED  IN 

FURFLE  AND  FINE   LINEN. 

Leightoo. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  there  may  be  in  some  an  afiected 
pride  in  the  meanness  of  apparel,  and  in  others,  under  either 
neat  or  rich  attire,  a  very  humble  unafiected  mind  :  using  it 
upon  some  of  the  aforementioned  engagements,  or  such  like,  and 
yet,  the  heart  not  at  all  upon  it.     Magnus  qui  fictilibus  tUitwr 
tanqiuim  argento,  nee  ille  minor  qui  argento  tanquam  JlctilibuSf 
says  Seneca :  Great  is  he  who  enjoys  his  earthenware  as  if  it 
were  plate,  and  not  less  greats  is  the  man  to  whom  all  his  plate 
is  no  more  than  earthenware. 

APHORISM  XXXL 

OF   DETRACTION  AMONG   PcELIGIOUS   PROFESSORS. 

Leighton  and  Coleridge. 
They  who  have  attained  to  a  self-pleasing  pitch  of  civility  or 
formal  religion,  have  usually  that  point  of  presumption  with  it, 
that  they  make  their  own  size  the  model  and  rule  to  examine  aU 
by.  What  is  below  it,  they  condemn  indeed  as  profane;  but 
what  is  beyond  it,  they  account  needless  and  affected  preciseness : 
and  therefore  are  as  ready  as  others  to  let  fly  invectives  or  bittei 
taunts  against  it,  which  are  the  keen  and  poisoned  shafls  of  the 
tongue,  and  a  persecution  that  shall  be  called  to  a  strict  account 
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Tk  daadcn,  perdimnce,  may  not  be  aUof^ih<^r  forftcd  or  tm* 
:  ibej  may  be  the  implemenU,  not  tho  iuvotilioni,  of  nialinoi 
tkey  do  not  on  thui  account  escape  the  guilt  of  detraction. 
;  it  is  characteristic  of  the  evil  spirit  in  question,  to  work 
Wife  adranta^  of  real  faults  ;  but  these  stretched  and  aggra- 
Yited  Id  the  utmost     It  is  not  expressible  how  uk'kp  a  wound 

A  lOSBTB   sharpened   TO   THIS  WORK  WILL   CItVR,  WITH    NO  NOISE 

ASD  A  TERT  UTTLE  WORD.  This  18  the  truc  white  gtiiipowdor, 
ivkidi  the  dreaming  projectors  of  silent  inisohiufs  and  insensible 
foimis  sought  for  in  the  laboratories  of  art  and  nature,  in  a 
void  of  good  ;  but  which  was  to  bo  found  in  its  most  destniciivo 
hm,  in  the  world  of  evil,  tlie  tongue. 

APHORISM  XXX IL 

THE   REMKDY. 

Ij<;iglltnn. 

All  true  remedy  must  begin  at  the  heart ;  otherwise  it  will  bo 
W  a  mountebank  cure,  a  false  imagined  conquest.  Tho  weights 
^  wheels  are  there,  and  tho  clock  strikes  according  to  their 
iQotion.  Even  he  that  speaks  contrary  to  what  is  williin  him, 
guilefully  contrary  to  his  inward  conviction  and  knowledge,  yet 
^eaks  conformably  to  what  is  within  him  in  the  tomper  and 
frame  of  his  heart',  which  is  double,  a  heart  and  a  hearty  as  the 
Psalmist  hath  it,  Psal.  xii.  2. 

APHORISM  XXXIII. 

Leightou  and  Coleridge. 

It  is  an  argument  of  a  candid  ingenuous  mind,  to  delight  in 

the  good  name  and  commendations  of  others ;  to  pass  by  their 

defects  and  take  notice  of  their  virtues  ;  and  to  speak  and  hear 

of  those  willingly,  and  not  endure  either  to  speak  or  hear  of  the 

other ;  for  in  this  indeed  you  may  be  little  less  guilty  than  the 

evil  speaker,  in  taking  pleasure  in  it,  though  you  speak  it  not. 

He  that  willingly  drinks  in  tales  and  calumnies,  will,  from  the 

delight  he  hath  in  evil  hearing,  slide  insensibly  into  the  huinor 

of  evil  speaking.     It  is  strange  how  most  persons  dispense  with 

themselves  in  this  point,  and  that  in  scarcely  any  societies  shaU 

we  find  a  hatred  of  this  ill,  but  rather  some  tokens  of  taking 

pleasoxe  in  it ;  and  until  a  Christian  sets  himself  to  an  inwaid 

H* 
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wstolifulMii  <mr  1m  jMAit,  Bot  wfajag  ia  h  my  Hwnght  fluit 
ii  mwhuiteUt,  mr  Tam  ■•IfwHacaa,  npott  the.  lUiJhit  cf  oUmh^ 
fraUti6i»  he  wm  8tm  be  mlyeot  to  Mmowhai  of  Ihw.  m 
or  ear  ai  leaat  80,  then,  as  fa  the  eftt  of  guila  in  the  tamgm. 
a  wioeie  heart,  tfutkin  the  iMward  part$t  poweifoUy  ndroMt 
it;  thenfinf^  it  ia  mpntmA,  JPeaL  xr.  %  Thait  fpeakethtke 
truth  from  hi$  heart;  thenee  it  flewa.  Sack  moeh  after  this* 
to  speak  nothing  irith  Qei,  nor  men,  hat  what  ia  die  aame  of  a 
single  Qofeigned  heart  0  sweet  Imth !  eaoaeBent  hnt  rare  lanr 
cerity !  He  that  love^hai  tnUh  Ufiihm,  and  who  ia  BSnadf 
at  onoe  thb  teuts  and  thb  ufb.  He  aJoae  ean  work  it  iheie ! 
Seek  it  of  him. 

It  is  ofaaracteristic  of  the  Soman  dignity  and  sobriety,  that,  in 
the  Latin,  to  favor  tcith  the  tongue  {favere  Ungua)  means,  to 
be  silent.  We  say,  Hold  your  tongue  !  as  if'  it  were  an  injune- 
tion,  that  could  not  be  earned  into  efiect  but  by  manual  foroe,  or 
the  pincers  of  the  forefinger  and  thumb !  And  verily^*-!  Unsh 
to  say  it— it  is  not  women  and  Frenchmen  only  that  would 
rather  have  their  tbngnes  bitten  than  lotted,  and  feel  their  aools 
in  a  strait-waistcoat,  when  they  are  obliged  to  lemain  silent 

APHORISM  xxxnr. 

ON  THE   l>A8SI0N  FOR  NEW  AOT>  STRIKINO  THOUOHTS. 

Ldghtoot 
In  conversation  seek  not  so  much  either  to  vent  thy  knowl- 
edge, or  to  increase  it,  as  to  know  more  spiritually  and  efiectually 
what  thou  dost  know.  Atid  in  this  way  those  mean  despised 
truths,  that  every  one  thinks  he  is  sufficiently  seen  in,  will  have 
a  new  sweetness  and  use  in  them,  which  thou  didst  not  so  well 
perceive  before— (for  these  flowers  ean  not  be  sucked  dry)  ;  and 
in  this  humble  sincere  way  thou  shalt  grow  in  grace  and  in 
kfuywledge  too. 

APHORISM  XXXV. 

THE   RADICAL   DIFFS&ENOE   BETWEEN  THB   €KX>D   BfAN  AND   THB 

VtOlOUS  ICAN. 

Leiglitoii  axtd  Ookricfge. 
The  godly  man  hates  the  evil  he  possibly  by  temptation  hath 
keen  drawn  to  do,  and  loves  the  good  he  is  firustrated  o(  and, 
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iivttf  intended,  hftth  not  attained  to  do.  The  sinner,  who  hath 
U  dmMjmination  fiom  sin  as  his  coarse,  hates  the  good  which 
nnetimes  he  is  feioed  to  do,  and  loves  that  sin  which  many  times 
lie  does  not,  either  wanting  occasion  and  means,  so  that  he  can 
not  do  it,  or  through  the  check  of  an  enlightened  conscience  pos- 
aUy  dares  not  do ;  and  though  so  bound  up  from  the  act,  as  a 
dog  in  a  chain,  yet  the  habit,  the  natural  inclination  and  desire 
in  him  is  still  the  Same,  the  strength  of  his  affection  is  carried  to 
sin.  So  in  the  weakest  sincere  Christian,  there  is  that  predomi- 
nant sincerity  and  desire  of  holy  walking,  according  to  which  he 
is  called  a  righteous  person  :  the  Lord  is  pleased  to  give  him  that 
name,  and  account  him  so,  being  upright  in  heart  though  oflen 
fiuling. 

Leighton  adds,  **  There  is  a  righteousness  of  a  higher  strain.*' 
I  do  not  ask  the  reader's  full  assent  to  this  position  :  I  do  not  sup- 
pose him  as  yet  prepared  to  yield  it.  But  thus  much  he  will 
readily  admit,  that  here,  if  anywhere,  we  are  to  seek  the  fine 
line  which,  like  stripes  of  light  in  light,  distinguishes,  not  divides, 
tiie  sommit  of  religious  morality  from  spiritual  religion. 

**  A  righteousness"  Leighton  continues,  **  that  is  not  in  him, 
but  upwi  him.     He  is  clothed  with  it."     This,  Reader !  is  the 
controverted  doctrine,  so  warmly  asserted  and  so  bitterly  decried 
under  the  name  of  imputed  righteousness.     Our  learned  arch- 
bishop, you  see,  adopts  it ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  principally, 
tiiat  by  many  of  our  leading  churchmen  his  orthodoxy  has  been 
more  than  questioned,  and  his  name  put  in  the  list  of  proscribed 
divines,  as  a  Calvinist.     That  Leighton  attached  a  definite  sense 
to  the  words  above  quoted,  it  would  be  uncandid  to  doubt ;  and 
the  general  spirit  of  his  writings  leads  me  to  presume  that  it  was 
compatible  with  the  eternal  distinction  between  things  and  per- 
sons, and  therefore  opposed  to  modern  Calvinism.     But  what  it 
was,  I  have  not,  I  own,  been  able  to  discover.     The  sense,  how- 
ever,  in  which  I  think  he  might  have  received  this  doctrine,  and 
in  which  I  avow  myself  a  believer  in  it,  I  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity ol  showing  in  another  place.     My  present  object  is  to  open  -♦ 
out  the  road  by  the  removal  of  prejudices,  so  far  at  least  as  to 
throw  some  disturbing  doubts  on  the  secure  taking-for-granted, 
that  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  Christian  faith  asserted  in  the  Ar- 
ticles and  Homilies  of  our  national  Church  are  in  contradiction  to 
the  commoa  sense  of  mankind.     And  with  lhi&  ^ift^r  ^aA.d  \ust 


\ 

in  the  arrogant  expectation  or  wish,  that  a  mere  ipse  dixit  should 
be  received  for  argument) — ^I  here  avow  my  conviction,  that  the 
doctrine  of  imputed  righteousness,  rightly  and  Scripturally  inter- 
preted, is  so  far  from  being  either  irrational  or  immoral,  that 
reason  itself  prescribes  the  idea  in  order  to  give  a  meaning  and 
an  ultimate  object  to  molality  ;  and  that  the  moral  law  in  the 
conscience  demands  its  reception  in  order  to  give  reaUty  and  sub- 
stantive existence  to  the  idea  presented  by  the  reason. 

APHORISM  XXXVL 

LeigbtoQ. 

Your  blessecfhess  is  not, — ^no,  believe  it,  it  is  not  where  most  of 

you  seek  it,  in  things  below  you.     How  can  that  be  ?     It  must  be 

a  higher  good  to  make  you  happy. 

COMMENT. 

Every  rank  of  creatures,  as  it  ascends  in  the  scale  of  creation, 
leaves  death  behind  it  or  under  it.  The  metal  at  its  height  of 
being  seems  a  mute  prophecy  of  the  coming  vegetation,  into  a 
mimic  semblance  of  which  it  crystallizes.  The  blossom  and 
flower,  the  acme  of  vegetable  life,  divides  into  correspondent  or- 
gans with  reciprocal  functions,  and  by  instinctive  motions  and 
approximations  seems  impatient  of  that  fixure,  by  which  it  is 
diHerenced  in  kind  from  the  flower-shaped  Psyche,  that  flutters 
with  free  wing  above  it.  And  wonderfully  in  the  insect  realm 
doth  the  irritability,  the  proper  seat  of  instinct,  while  yet  the 
nascent  sensibility  is  subordinated  thereto— most  wonderfully,  I 
say,  doth  the  muscular  life  in  the  insect,  and  the  musco-arterial 
in  the  bird,  imitate  and  typically  rehearse  the  adaptive  imder- 
standing,  yea,  and  the  moral  affections  and  charities,  of  man. 
Let  us  carry  ourselves  back,  in  spirit,  to  the  mysterious  week,  the 
teeming  work-days  of  the  Creator  ;  as  they  rose  in  vision  before 
the  eye  of  the  inspired  historian  of  the  generations  of  the  heave?is 
and  of  the  earth,  in  the  day  tliat  the  Lord  God  made  the  earth 
and  the  heavens.^  And  who  that  hath  watched  their  ways  with 
an  understanding  heart,  could,  as  the  vision  evolving  still  ad- 
vanced towards  him,  contemplate  the  filial  and  loyal  Bee  ;  the 
home-building,  wedded,  and  divorceless  Swallow ;  and  above  all 

*  Gcii.  ii.  4— iU 
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9ai  wfrtlnacicB,  dbeir  waurion  aaid  nnneri,  tbe  btt^MUHMblk; 
tilt  HM  m  dieir  Innr  flodEi  on  llie  honeyed  kaii!;  and  llie  liifia 
VI&  Ike  holy  twtiftg  «f  malenuJ  krre,  detached  amd  m 
pukf— «id  Mt  jojr  lo  hanidf^  Behold  the  diadow  oif  ap- 
iwarhmg  humanity,  the  son  iking:  frcui  hehind,  in  the  Idndlinf 
■komofcieation!  Thns  afl  lower  natnica  fiiiNJ  their  highest  good 
ia  semlilanees  and  aeddngi  of  thai  niiieh  if  higher  and  better. 
AH  things  stfire  to  Mweend,  ioA  aaeend  in  their  stiiring.  And 
dnll  man  ahme  stoop  ?  Shall  his  pnnajts  and  desires,  the  fd- 
fleetions  of  his  inwaid  life«  he  like  the  ttAscUA  imaee  of  a  tree 
on  the  edge  of  a  poid,  that  gnm^  downward,  and  seeks  a  moek 
IttiTen  in  Uie  nnstaUe  clement  beneath  it,  in  neighborhood  with 
the  dim  water-weeds  and  oozy  bottcnHTnun  that  are  yet  better 
ti^  itsdf  and  more  noble,  in  as  far  as  substances  that  afypear  as 
diadows  are  preferable  to  fliadows  mistaken  ior  substance,  ^o  ! 
it  miBt  be  a  higher  good  to  make  y<m  happy.  While  you  labor 
ibr  any  thing  below  your  prc^MT  humanity,  yon  seek  a  happy  liie 
in  the  region  of  death.     WeU  saith  the  moral  poet — 

Unkai  sbfyre  himtdf  he  em 
Ereei  himself  bcnr  mean  a  thing  is  man ! 

APHORISH  XXXVn. 

Lei^^hton. 

There  is  an  imitati<Hi  of  men  that  is  impious  and  wicked, 
which  consists  in  taking  the  copy  of  their  sins.  Again,  there  is 
an  imitaticm  which  though  not  so  grosdy  evil,  yet  is  poor  and  ser- 
Tile,  b^ng  in  mean  things,  yea,  sometimes  descending  to  imitatev 
the  Tery  imperfections  of  oUiers,  as  fancying  some  comeliness  in 
them :  as  some  of  Basil's  scholars,  who  imitated  his  slow  speak- 
ing, which  he  had  a  little  in  the  extreme,  and  could  not  help. 
But  this  is  always  laudable,  and  worthy  of  the  best  minds,  to  be 
imitators  of  that  which  is  good,  wheresoever  they  find  it ;  for 
that  stays  not  in  any  man's  person,  as  the  ultimate  pattern,  but 
rises  to  the  highest  grace,  being  man's  nearest  likeness  to  God, 
TTJg  image  and  resemblance,  bearing  His  stamp  and  superscrip- 
tion, and  belonging  peculiarly  to  Him,  in  what  hand  soever  it  be 
fiyand,  as  carrying  the  mark  of  no  other  owner  than  Him. 

*  See  Hvber  en  Beee,  €md  on  Ante. 


APB0BI8M  *it>viiT- 

Thtam  who  tfnnk  AeuMeif et  lugh  ■fMileJ,  and  unll  bear  leiit 
M  iSbty  ipffik,  are  oftcBt  ttv&Bt  hj  tuMtf  bneai  to  bow  moati  cv  l# 
Imit  mder  it;  iriiile  bnmilhy  and  wnfjflkmiaB  eaeape  maaj  m 
bmdtti,  and  muij  a  Uow,  alwajs  fcuBpiwy  poaeo  williiii,  and 
cftaniritlMiiit  too. 

AFDOBSaC  TJODL 

Lei^btoa. 

Oor  *'i?"^«*««-  11  uuYisnaDy  ci:poicd  to  lean  and  troaUeB,  and 
m^  mam  ia  ao  atupid  bat  be  atudiea  and  prajecte  fox  aome  Ssom 
afainat  them,  aome  bolwaik  to  break  the  incmaJoa  of  eriia,  and 
ao  to  bring  bia  mind  to  aome  eaie,  lidding  it  of  the  fear  of  tbem. 
TbiH>  men  leek  lafety  in  tbe  gieatnem,  or  muUitode,  or  aoppoaeA 
ftithfiilnnai.  of  friends ;  they  aeek  by  any  meana  to  be  atnmijy 
widennt  thia  way,  to  hare  many,  and  powufbl,  and  tmatwiurthy 
fiianda*  Bat  witer  men,  perceiTing  the  anaafety  and  ranity  of 
theae  and  all  extwrnal  things,  have  cast  about  fiv  some  higher 
eooiae.  They  see  a  necessity  of  -withdniwing  a  man  finom  ester- 
iials»  whieh  do  nothing  bat  mode  and  deceive  those  most  who 
tiuit  moat  to  them ;  bat  they  ean  not  tell  whither  to  direct  him. 
The  beat  of  them  bring  him  into  himself,  and  think  to  quiet  him 
ao,  but  the  truth  is,  he  finds  as  little  to  support  him  there ;  there 
is  nothing  tmly  strong  enough  within  him,  to  hold  out  against  the 
many  sorrows  and  fears  which  still  from  without  do  assault  him. 
^  then»  though  it  is  well  done,  to  call  off  a  man  from  outward 
things,  as  moving  sands,  that  he  build  not  on  them,  yet  this  is 
not  enough  ;  for  his  own  spirit  is  as  unsettled  a  piece  as  is  in  all 
the  world,  and  must  have  some  higher  strength  than  its  own,  to 
fortify  and  fix  it.  This  is  the  way  that  is  here  taught,  Fear  not 
their  fear,  but  sanctify  the  Lard  your  God  in  your  hearts :  and 
if  you  can  attain  this  latter,  the  former  will  follow  of  itself. 

APHOR^M  XL. 

WORLDLY   TEOUBLES  IDOLS. 

Ldg^iftoD. 
The  too  ardent  love  or  self-willed  desire  of  power,  or  wealth, 
or  credit  in  the  world,  is  (an  Apostle  has  assured  us)  idolatry. 
Jfow  Aoumg  the  worda  or  lyiMMKjmM  &c  \<ic^  m\3DA  Kebcew  Ian- 
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guge,  there  is  od»  that  in  its  primary  senBe  signifies  trouhUt 
[tqinm),  other  two  that  signify  terrors  (miphletzetk  and  emm). 
And  10  it  is  certainly.  All  onr  idols  prove  so  to  us.  They  fill 
M  with  notiiing  but  anguish  and  troubles,  with  cares  and  fears, 
tkit  are  good  for  nothing  but  to  be  fit  punishments  of  the  folly, 
out  «f  which  they  arise. 

APHORISM  XLI 

ON  THE   BIGHT   TREATMENT  OF   INFIDELS. 

Leighton  and  Coleridge. 
A  regardless  ccmtempt  of  infidel  writings  is  usually  the  fittest 
answer:  Spreta^vilescerent.  But  where  the  holy  profession  of 
Christians  is  likely  to  receive  either  the  main  or  the  indirect  blow, 
and  a  word  of  defence  may  do  any  thing  to  ward  it  ofi*,  there  we 
ought  not  to  spare  to  do  it. 

Christian  prudence  goes  a  great  way  in  the  regulating  of  this. 
Some  are  not  capable  of  receiving  rational  answers,  especially  in 
divine  things ;  they  were  not  only  lost  upon  them,  but  religion 
diflhonored  by  the  contest. 

Of  this  sort  are  the  vulgar  railers  at  religion,  the.  foul-mouthed 
beliers  of  the  Christian  faith  and  history.     Impudently  false  and 
slanderous  assertions  can  be  met  only  by  assertions  of  their  impu- 
dent and  slanderous  falsehood  :  and  Christians  will  not,  must  not, 
condescend  to  this.     How  can  mere  railing  be  answered  by  them 
who  are  forbidden  to  return  a  railing  answer  ?     Whether,  or  on 
what  provocations,  such  offenders  may  be  punished  or  coerced  on 
the  score  of  incivility,  and  ill-neighborhood,  and  for  abatement  of 
a  nuisance,  as  in  the  case  of  other  scolds  and  endangerers  of  the 
public  peace,  must  be  trusted  to  the  discretion  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate.    Even  then  there  is  danger  of  giving  them  importance, 
and  flattering  their  vanity,  by  attracting  attention  to  their  works, 
if  the  punishment  be  slight ;  and  if  severe,  of  spreading  far  and 
wide  their  reputation  as  martyrs,  as*  the  smell  of  a  dead  dog  at  a 
distance  is  said  to  change  into  that  of  musk.     Experience  hith- 
erto seems  to  favor  the  plan  of  treating  these  bites  puantes  and 
enfans  de  Viable,  as  their  four-footed  brethren,  the  skink  and 
squa^,  are  treated*  by  American  woodmen,  who  turn  their  backs 

*  **  About  the  end  of  the  same  year,"  (sajB  Kalm),  *'  another  of  these  an- 
imals {Mepkiiis  Americtma)  ctept  into  our  oellar ;  but  did  tkot  «ski^  \^ 
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upon  the  fetid  intruder,  and  make  appear  not  to  see  him,  even  at 
the  cost  of  sufiering  him  to  regale  on  the  favorite  viand  of  these 
animals,  the  brains  of  a  stray  goose  or  crested  thraso  of  the  dmig- 
hill.  At  all  events,  it  is  degrading  to  the  majesty,  and  injurious 
to  the  character,  of  religion,  to  make  its  safety  the  plea  for  their 
punishment,  or  at  all  to  connect  the  name  of  Christianity  with 
the  castigation  of  indecencies  that  properly  belong  to  the  beadle^ 
and  the  perpetrators  of  which  would  have  equally  deserved  his 
lash,  though  the  religion  of  their  fellow-citizens,  thus  assailed  hj 
them,  had  been  that  of  Fo  or  of  Juggernaut. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  to  answer  every  one  that  inquires 
a  reason,  or  an  account ;  which  supposes  something  receptive  of 
it.  We  ought  to  judge  ourselves  engaged  to  give  it,  be  it  an  en- 
emy, if  he  will  hear  ;  if  it  gain  him  not,  it  may  in  part  convince 
and  cool  him  ;  much  more,  should  it  be  one  who  ingenuously  in- 
quires for  satisfaction,  and  possibly  inclines  to  receive  the  truth, 
but  has  been  prejudiced  by  misrepresentations  of  it. 

APHORISM  XLH 

PASSION   NO   FRIEND   TO    TRUTH. 

Leighton. 

Truth  needs  not  the  service  of  passion ;  yea,  nothing  so  disserves 
it,  as  passion  when  set  to  serve  it.  The  Spirit  of  truth  is 
withal  the  Spirit  of  meekness.  The  Dove  that  rested  on  that 
great  champion  of  truth,  who  is  The  Truth  itself,  is  from  Him 
derived  to  the  lovers  of  truth,  and  they  ought  to  seek  the  partici- 
pation of  it.  Imprudence  makes  some  kind  of  Christians  lose 
much  of  their  labor  in  speaking  for  religion,  and  drive  those  fur- 
ther off,  whom  they  would  draw  into  it. 

The  confidence  that  attends  a  Christian's  belief  makes  the  be- 
liever not  fear  men,  to  whom  he  answers,  but  still  he  fears  his 
God,  for  whom  he  answers,  and  whose  interest  is  chief  iiT  those 
things  he  speaks  of     The  soul  that  hath  the  deepest  sense  of 

smallest  scent,  because  it  was  not  disturbed.    A  foolish  oldwomariy  hotcever^ 

who  perceived  it  at  niffht,  by  tlie  shining,  and  thought,  /suppose,  that  it  would 

set  tlie  world  on  fire,  killed  it ;  and  at  that  moment  its  stench  began  to  spreadT 

I  recommend  this  anecdote  to  the  consideration  of  sundry  old  women,  on 

this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  who,  though  they  do  not  wear  the  appropriate 

garment,  axe  worthy  to  sit  in  their  oonmiittee-room,  like  Bicker  staff  in  th« 

2ktler,  under  the  canopy  of  th^  gcandajmk^\ioo^-^QXi\Ivii(^^. 
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ifuitaal  things,  and  the  truest  knowledge  of  God,  is  most  afraid 
to  miscarry  in  speaking  of  Him,  most  tender  and  wary  how  to 
acquit  itself  when  engaged  to  speak  of  and  for  God.* 

APHORISM  XLIIL 

ON    THE    CONSCIENCE. 

Leigbton. 

It  is  a  fruitless  verbal  debate,  whether  Conscience  be  a  faculty 
or  a  habit.  When  all  is  examined,  conscience  will  be  found  to  be 
no  other  than  the  mind  of  a  man,  under  the  notion  of  a  particu- 
lar reference  to  himself  and  his  own  actions. 

COIOIENT. 

I  rather  think  that  conscience  is  the  ground  and  antecedent 
of  human  (or  self-)  consciousness,  and  not  any  modification  of  the 
latter.     I  have  selected  the  preceding  extract  as  an  exercise  for 
reflection;  and  because   I   think  that   in   too  closely  following 
Thomas  a  Kempis,  the  Archbishop  has  strayed  from  his  own 
judgment.     The  definition,  for  instance,  seems  to  say  all,  and  in 
iact  says  nothing  ;  for  if  I  asked,  How  do  you  define  the  human 
mind  ?  the  answer  must  at  least  contain,  if  not  consist  of,  the 
words,  "  a  mind  capable  of  conscience."     For  conscience  is  no 
tynonyme  of  consciousness,  nor  any  mere  expression  of  the  same 
as  modified  by  the  particular  object.     On  the  contrary,  a  con- 
sciousness properly  human  (that  is,  self-consciousness),  with  the 
sense  of  moral  responsibility,  pre-supposes  the  conscience  as  its 
antecedent  condition  and  ground. — ^Lastly,  the  sentence,  "  It  is  a 
firuitless  verbal  debate," — ^is  an  assertion  of  the  same  complexion 
with  the  contemptuous  sneers  at  verbal  criticism  by  the  contem- 
poraries of  Bentley.     In  questions  of  philosophy  or  divinity  that 

*  To  the  same  purpose  are  the  two  following  sentences  from  Hilary : 

Etiam  qtue  pro  religione  dicimHS^  cum  grandi  metu  et  diseiplina  dicere 
debemu9. — ^Hilariqg  de  Trinit.     Lib.  7. 

Non  relietiAS  est  hominvm  eloquiis  de  Dei  rebus  cUitu  quam  Dei  sermo. — ^Ib. 

The  latter,  however,  must  be  taken  with  certain  qualifications  and  excep- 
tions :  as  when  any  two  or  more  texts  are  in  apparent  contradiction,  and  it 
ii  required  to  state  a  truth  that  comprehends  and  reconciles  both,  and  which, 
d  course,  can  not  be  expressed  in  the  words  of  either  : — for  example,  the 
Filial  subordination  {My  Father  is  greater  than  i),  in  the  equal  Deity  (My 
F^iUwr  and  I  are  one). 


k«f«  oQonpied  the  imnmii  and  Iwea  ihe  nifajaeli  of  maay  nooai- 
mwe  amtiowmim^  ibr  one  iMtamra  of  mere  k^poAieehf  I  eoold 
hmg  ten  iniilenffee  of  l^godndalyy  or  Teriiei  kgetdeoiaie,  tduBk 
luiTe  perilooily  eonfinned  ptejiidieee,  eod  withetood  tlie  edTiBoa- 
ment  of  tmth,  in  ooneeqneiieeof  the  negleet  of Teriiei  debate,  thatk^ 
strict  dieeiuBon  of  tenns.  In  wheterer  eenee,  however,  the  tomi 
Conadenoe  may  be  need,  thefidlowing  Aphoriam  u  equaUy  tnieiB^ 
important.  It  is  worth  noticing,  likewise,  that  Leighton  bimieif 
in  a  following  page,  tells  OS,  that  a  good  conscience  is  the  root  of  & 
goodconYexsatioii:  and  then  qnotes  from  St  Panl^text,  2V6»ll^ 
in  which  the  Mind  and  the  Conscienee  are  ei^irBHljdistingaiiliBi 

APHOKIBM  JSSJV. 

THE   LIGHT  OF   KNOWUBDGB  A  NECBSSART    AOOOHpAllIlinNT  4>T  A 

GOOD  oomiuiKiios. 

Leifl^iftoa 

If  yoa  woold  have  a  good  eonseienee,  yoa  mnst  by  all  meani 
have  so  much  light,  so  much  knondedge  of  the  will  .<^  God,  u 
may  regulate  you,  and  show  yoa  your  way,  may  teach  you  hoW 
to  do,  and  speak,  and  think,  as  in  ffis  presence. 

APHORISM  XLY. 

TET  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  RULE,  TROXN»H  AOOOMPAIOBD  BT  All 
ENDEAVOR  TO  ACCOMMODATE  OUR  CONDUCT  TO  THIS  EULE,  WHJi 
NOT  OF   ITSELF  FORM  A   GOOD   CONSCIENCE. 

Leightoo. 
To  set  the  outward  actions  right,  though  with  an  ho{iest  in- 
tention, and  not  so  to  regard  and  find  out  the  inward'  disorder 
of  the  heart,  whence  that  in  the  actions  flows,  is  but  to  be  still 
putting  the  index  of  a  clock  right  with  your  finger,  while  it  is 
foul  or  out  of  order  within,  which  is  a  continual  business  and 
does  no  good.  Oh  !  but  a  purified  conscience,  a  soul  renewed 
and  refined  in  its  temper  and  aflections,  will  make  things  go  right 
without,  in  all  the  duties  and  acts  of  our  calling. 

APHORISM  XLVI 

THE   DEPTH   OF    THE   CONSCIENCE 

How  deeply  seated  the  Conscience  is  in  the  human  soul,  is  seen 
in  the  eflect  which  sudden  calamities  produce  on  guilty  men,  evea 
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unaided  by  any  determinate  notion  or  fears  of  punishment 
After  death.  The  wretched  criminal,  as  one  rudely  awakened 
fioD  a  long  sleep,  bewildered  with  the  new  light,  and  half  rec- 
<dlacting,  half  striring  to  recollect,  a  fearful  something,  he  knows 
Hot  what,  but  which  he  will  recognize  as  soon  as  he  hears  the 
ittme,  already  interprets  the  calamities  into  judgments,  executions 
of  a  sentence  passed  by  an  invisible  judge  ;  as  if  the  vast  pyre 
of  the  last  judgment  were  already  kindled  in  an  unknown  dis- 
tance, and  some  flashes  of  it,  darting  forth  at  intervals  beyond 
the  rest,  were  flying  and  lighting  upon  the  face  of  his  soul.  The 
calamity  may  consist  in  the  loss  of  fortune,  or  character,  or  repu- 
tation ;  but  you  hear  no  regrets  from  him.  Remorse  extinguishes 
^  regret ;  and  remorse  is  the  implicit  ereed  of  the  guilty. 

APHORISM  XLVn. 

Leighton  and  Coleridge. 

Gtod  hath  suited  every  creature  He  hath  made  with  a  conve- 
nimt  good  to  which  it  tends,  and  in  the  obtainment  of  which  it 
rests  and  is  satisfied.  Natural  bodies  have  all  their  own  natural 
place,  whither,  if  not  hindered,  they  move  incessantly  till  they 
be  in  it ;  and  they  declare,  by  resting  there,  that  they  are  (as  I 
may  say)  where  they  would  be.  Sensitive  creatures  are  carried 
to  seek  a  sensitive  good,  as  agreeable  to  their  rank  in  being,  and, 
ittaining  that,  aim  no  further.  Now  in  this  is  the  excellency 
^man,  that  he  is  made  capable  of  a  communion  with  his  Maker, 
Lfid,  because  capable  of  it,  is  unsatisfied  without  it :  the  soul,  be- 
Qg  cut  out  (so  to  spe2^)  to  that  largeness,  can  not  be  filled  with 
eis.  Though  he  is  fallen  from  his  right  to  that  good,  and  from 
II  right  desire  of  it,  yet  not  from  a  capacity  of  it,  no,  nor  from  a 
lecessity  of  it,  for  the  answering  and  filling  of  his  capacity. 

Though  the  heart  once  gone  from  God  turns  continually  fur- 
her  away  from  Him,  and  moves  not  towards  Him  till  it  be  re- 
lewed,  yet,  even  in  that  wandering,  it  retains  that  natural  rela- 
ion  to  God,  as  its  centre,  that  it  hath  no  true  rest  elsewhere,  nor 
an  by  any  means  find  it.  It  is  made  for  Him,  and  is  therefore 
till  restless  till  it  meet  with  Him. 

It  is  true,  the  natural  man  takes  much  pains  to  quiet  his  heart 
y  other  things,  and  digests  many  vexations  with  hopes  of  con- 
sntment  in  the  end  and  accomplishment  of  some  design  he  hath : 
at  still  the  heart  misgives.     Many  times  he  attains  not  the 
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thing  he  seeks ;  bat  if  he  do,  yet  he  neyer  attaiiutlie  satiifiu^tio 
he  seeks  and  expects  in  it,  hut  only  learns  finim  that  to  desii 

'  something  further,  and  still  hunts  on  after  a  &ncy,  drives  his  ow 
shadow  before  him,  and  never  overtakes  it ;  and  if  he  did,  yet  i 
is  but  a  shadow.  And  so,  in  running  from  God,  besides  the  sai 
end,  he  carries  an  interwoven  punishment  with  his  sin,  the  nata 
ral  disquiet  and  vexation  of  his  spirit,  fluttering  to  and  firo,  nm 
finding  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  his  foot :  the  waters  of  inconstant^ 
and  vanity  covering  the  whole  face  of  the  earth. 

These  things  are  too  gross  and  heavy.  The  soul,  the  inmiortiJ 
soul,  descended  from  heaven,  must  either  be  more  happy  or  re- 
main miserable.  The  highest,  the  uncreated  Spirit,  i^the  proper 
good,  the  Father  of  spirits,  that  pure  and  full  Grood  which  mm 
the  soul  above  itself;  whereas  all  other  things  draw  it  down  be- 
low itself.  So,  then,  it  is  never  well  with  the  soul,'  but  when  it 
is  near  unto  God,  yea,  in  its  union  with  Him,  married  to  ffim; 
mismatching  itself  elsewhere  it  hath  never  any  thing  but  shame 

^  and  sorrow.  AU  that  forsake  TTiee  shaU  be  ashamed^  8&y>  ^ 
Prophet  Jer,  xvii.  13  ;  and  the  Psalmist,  They  that  are  far  of 
from  Thee  shaU  perish.  Psal,  Ixxiii.  27.  And  this  is  indeed 
our  natural  miserable  condition,  and  it  is  often  expressed  this 
way,  by  estrangedness  and  distance  from  God. 

The  same  sentiments  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Pagan 
philosophers  and  moralists.  Well  then  may  they  be  made  a  sub- 
ject of  reflection  in  our  days.  And  well  may  the  pious  Deist,  if 
such  a  character  now  exists,  reflect  that  Christianity  alone  both 
teaches  the  way,  and  provides  the  means,  of  fulfilling  the  obscturo 
promises  of  this  great  instinct  for  all  men,  which  the  philosophy 
of  boldest  pretensions  confined  to  the  sacred  few. 

APHORISM  XLVm. 

A    CONTRACTED     SPHERE,    OR    WHAT    IS    CALLED    RETIRING    FROM 

THE    BUSINESS   OF    THE   WORLD,    NO    SECURITY   FROM    THE    SPIRIT 

OF    THE   WORLD. 

Leig^tOQ. 

The  heart  may  be  engaged  in  a  little  business  as  much,  if  thou 
watch  it  not,  as  in  many  and  great  aflTairs.  A  man  may  drown 
in  a  little  brook  or  pool,  as  well  as  in  a  great  river,  if  he  be  down 
and  plunge  himself  into  it,  and  put  his  head  under  water.  Some 
Mre  thou  must  have,  that  thou  mayest  not  care.     Those  things 
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i       tbt  wn  tfaonifl  indeed,  thoa  must  make  a  hedge  of  them,  to  keep 
f  I     Mt  tboie  temptations  that  accompany  sloth,  and  extreme  want 

tbt  waits  on  it ;  but  let  them  be  the  hedge  :  sufier  them  not 

tognw  within  the  garden. 

>:(  APHORISM  XT.Ty 

OH  CHURCH-GOING,   AS   A   PART   OF   RELIGIOUS   MORALriT,   WHEN 
NOT   IN   REFERENCE    TO  A   SPIRITUAL    RELIGION. 

Leightcm. 
It  18  a  strange  folly  in  multitudes  of  us,  to  set  ourselves  no 
maik,  to  propound  no  end  in  the  hearing  of  the  Gospel.  The 
moehant  sails  not  merely  that  he  may  sail,  but  for  traffic,  and 
traffics  that  he  may  be  rich.  The  husbandman  plows  not  merely 
to  keep  himself  busy,  with  no  further  end,  but  plows  that  he  may 
iofw,  and  sows  that  he  may  feap  with  advantage.  And  shall  we 
do  tiie  most  excellent  and  firuitful  work  fruitlessly — ^hear,  only  to 
hear,  and  look  no  further  ? .  This  is  indeed  a  great  vanity  and  a 
great  misery,  to  lose  that  labor,  and  gain  nothing  by  it,  which, 
dnly  used,  would  be  of  all  others  most  advantageous  and  gainful ; 
ud  yet  all  meetings  are  full  of  this  ! 

APHORISM  L. 

OH  THE   HOPES   AND   SELF-SATISFACTION   OF  A  RELIGIOUS  MORALIST, 

OmEFENDENT   OP   A   SPIRITUAL   FAITH ON  WHAT   ARE    THEY 

GROUNDED  ? 

LeigblXHL 

There  have  been  great  disputes  one  way  or  another,  about  the 
merit  of  good  works ;  but  I  truly  think  they  who  have  laboriously 
engaged  in  them  have  been  very  idly,  though  very  eagerly,  em- 
ployed about  nothing,  since  the  more  sober  of  the  Schoolmen 
themselves  acknowledge  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  meriting 
from  the  blessed  God,  in  the  htiman,  or,  to  speak  more  accurate- 
iy,  in  any  created  nature  whatsoever  ;  nay  so  far  from  any  possi- 
liUity  of  merit,  there  can  be  no  room  for  reward  any  otherwise 
than  of  the  sovereign  pleasure  and  gracious  kindness  of  God  ;  and 
the  more  ancient  writers,  when  they  use  the  word  merit,  mean 
nothing  by  it  but  a  certain  correlate  to  that  reward  which  God 
both  promises  and  bestows  of  mere  grace  and  benignity.     Other- 
wiae,  in  order  to  constitute  what  is  properly  called  ixietvX.)  xcL'd^ 


r  depw  iM  k  fbccd,  if  !m  W  eaUcd  to  tb 
■  of  Arne  jortiee,  withowl  dailf  mai  repaate* 
ldi^WM«^  cnnU  be  able  to  keep  ttis  atudiBp,  Bud  mat^  tea 
cmU  he  uiw  to  that  ^tngw  heigfat  'That  merit,' nys  Be« 
■■id,  'OB  whid)  taj  hope  idw,  coonrtB  m  Acse  three  things 
Ae  hnw  of  MkittiaB,  the  tnith  of  the  praniie,  and  the  pow«i  of- 
itt  pRfanuBCe.'     Tfaia  ia  the  three-lbid  cotd  whkit  can  not  £v 


Oft«n  bare  I  heard  it  uid  bj  advocatei  fw  the  Soeiiuait 
■cheme— True !  we  ai«  all  nnnen  ;  bnt  eren  in  the  OlA  Te«ta- 
tnent  God  hai  promiied  fbrgivenef*  on  repentance.  One  of  th« 
Fathen  (I  foxg^  iriiich)  lappliea  the  retort — Trae !  God  hu 
pTomiied  pardon  on  penitence  ;  bnt  haa  he  piomiaed  penitence  m 
Wr  7— He  that  repentoth  ibiU  he  fiiigivea  ;  but  where  ia  it  said, 
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KBqiiiied  in  Scripture,  the  paning  into  a  new  and  oon- 

tmj  pdndple  of  actioii,  this  metanou,  is  in  the  sinner's  own 

fsmm  ?  at  his  own  liking  ?     He  has  hut  to  open  his  eyes  to  the 

■a,  and  the  tean  are  close  at  hand  to  wash  it  away  ? — ^Verily, 

^  tenet  of  Tnuuahstantiation  is  scarcely  at  greater  variance 

'with  the  cmnmrni  sense  and  experience  of  mankind,  or  horders 

noie  eloeely  oa  a  contradiction  in  terms,  than  this  volunteer 

taosnentatiim,  this  self-change,  as  the  easy  means  of  self-salva- 

tioa !    Bat  the  reflections  of  our  evangelical  Author  on  this  suh- 

jeet  will  appn^priately  commence  the  Aphorisms  relating  to 

Spintoal  Religion. 
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PBELDONABY  TO  THE  APHOBIHMS  OJf 


SPIRITUAL  RELIGION. 

PhUip  saith  unio  him :  Lard,  thow  tta  the  j^€tther,  and  it  tuficeih  nt.  J^tw 
»aUh  utUo  him.  He  thai  hath  $een  me  hath  »een  the  Father :  attd  hom  9ayett 
thou  then,  Show  ue  the  Father  f  Believeet  thou  not  that  I  am  in  thd 
Father  and  the  Father  in  mef  And  I  will  pray  the  Father  and  he  ehedl 
give  you  another  Cotnforteri  even  theSpirii  afj^ruth:  toAoni  <Atf  worldcan' 
not  receive,  beeauee  it  eeeth  him  not,  neither  knowe^  Aim.    JBut  ye  know 

.  him,forhedwelleth  with  you  and  ehall  be  in  you,  AndinthatdayyeehaU 
know  that  laminmy  Father,  and  ye  in  me  and  Tin  you,  Jchn.  &▼.  8,  9^ 
10, 16, 11,  20. 


^*  » 


FBELDONABY. 

If  there  be  aught  Bpiritual  in  man,  the  Will  must  be  sooh. 

If  there  be  a  Will,  there  must  be  a  spirituality  in  man. 

I  suppose  both  positions  granted.  The  Reader  admits  the 
reality  of  the  power,  agency,  or  mode  of  being  expressed  in  thei 
term,  Spirit ;  and  the  actual  existence  of  a  Will.  He  sees  deaily 
that  the  idea  of  the  former  is  necessary  to  the  conceivability  of 
the  latter  ;  and  that,  vice  versa,  in  asserting  the  fact  of  the  latter 
he  presumes  and  instances  the  truth  of  the  former ; — just  as  in 
our  common  and  received  systems  of  natural  philosophy,  the 
being  of  imponderable  matter  is  assumed  to  render  the  lode-stone 
intelligible,  and  the  fact  of  the  lode-stone  adduced  to  prove  the 
reality  of  imponderable  matter. 

In  short,  I  suppose  the  Reader,  whom  I  now  invite  to  the  third 
and  last  division  of  this  Work,  already  disposed  to  reject  for  him- 
self and  his  human  brethren  the  insidious  title  of  **  Nature's 
noUest  animal,"  or  to  retort  it  as  the  unconscious  irony  of  the 
Epicnrean  poet  on  the  animalizing  tendency  of  his  own  phil< 
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pliy.    I  suppose  him  convinced,  that  there  is  more  in  man  -than^ 
can  he  rationally  referred  to  the  life  of  nature  and  the  mechaillsm 
of  organization  ;  that  he  has  a  will  not  included  in  this  mechan- 
^  ism ;  and  that  the  will  is  in  an  especial  and  pre-eminent  sense 
the  spiritual  part  of  our  humanity. 

Unless,  then,  we  have  some  distinct  notion  of  the  Will,  and 
some  acquaintance  with  the  prevalent  errors  respecting  the  same, 
aa  insight  into  the  nature  of  spiritual  religion  is  scarcely  possible  ; 
and  our  reflections  on  the  particular  truths  and  evidences  of  ji 
spiritual  state  will  remain  obscure,  perplexed,  and  unsafe.  To 
place  my  Reader  on  this  requisite  vantage-ground,  is  the  purpose 
of  the  following  exik)sition. 

We  have  begun,  as  in  geometry,  with  defining  our  terms  ;  and 

we  proceed,  like  the  geometricians,  with  stating  our  postulates  ; 

the  diflerence  being,  that  the  postulates  of  geometry  no  man  can 

deny,  those  of  moral  science  as  such  as  no  good  man  will  deny. 

For  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  disclaim  our  nature  as  sentient 

beings ;  but  it  is  in  our  power  to  disclaim  our  nature  as  moral 

beings.     It  is  possible — (barely  possible,  I  admit) — ^that  a  man 

may  have  remained  ignorant  or  unconscious  of  the  moral  law 

within  him  ;  and  a  man  need  only  persist  in  disobeying  the  law 

of  conscience  to  make  it  possible  for  himself  to  deny  its  existence, 

or  to  reject  and  repel  it  as  a  phantom  of  superstition.     Were  it 

otherwise,  the  Creed  would  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  morality 

as  the  muliplication  table. 

This  then  is  the  distinction  of  moral  philosophy — not  that  I 
begin  with  one  or  more  assumptions ;  for  this  is  common  to  all 
science ;  but — that  I  assume  a  something,  the  proof  of  which  no 
man  can  give  to  another,  yet  every  man  may  find  for  himself 
If  any  man  assert  that  he  can  not  find  it,  I  am  bound  to  disbe- 
lieve him.  I  can  not  do  otherwise  without  unsetthng  the  very 
foundations  of  my  own  moral  nature.  For  I  either  find  it  as  an 
essential  of  the  humanity  common  to  him  and  me  :  or  I  have  not 
found  it  at  all,  except  as  a  hypochondriast  finds  glass  legs.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  will  not  find  it,  he  excommunicates  himself. 
He  forfeits  his  personal  rights,  and  becomes  a  thing :  that  is,  one 
who  may  rightfully  be  employed  or  used,  as*  means  to  an  end, 
against  his  will,  and  without  regard  to  his  interest. 

*  On  this  principle  alone  is  it  possible  to  justify  capital  or  ignominiouB 
pimiihmeats,  or  indeed  any  punishment  not  having  the  reformation  of  the 
VOL.  L  I 
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J^l  the  Bignificant  objections  of  the  Materialist  and  Necessita 
riib'are  contained  in  the  term,  Morality,  all  the  objections  of  the 
Infidel  in  the  term,  Eeligion.  The  very  terms,  I  say,  imply  a 
something  granted,  which  the  objection  supposes  not  granted 
The  term  presumes  what  the  objection  denies,  and  in  denyiui 
presumes  the  contrary.  For  it  is  most  important  to  observe,  thtt 
the  reasoners  on  both  sides  commence  by  taking  something  fa 
granted,  our  assent  to  which  they  ask  or  demand  :  that  is,  bot.' 
set  off  with  an  assumption  in  the  form  of  a  postulate.  But  tbi 
Epicurean  assumes  what  according  to  himself  he  neither  is  nc: 
can  be  under  any  obligation  to  assume,  and  demands  what  he  cat 
have  no  right  to  demand  :  for  he  denies  the  reality  of  all  mor^ 
obligation,  the  existence  of  any  right.  If  he  use  the  words,  ligl^ 
and  obUgation,  he  does  it  deceptively,  $uid  means  only  power  aii) 
compulsion.  To  overthrow  the  faith  in  aught  higher  or  othe 
than  nature  and  physical 'necessity,  is  the  very  purpose  of  hh 
argument.  He  desires  you  only  to  take  for  granted,  .that  all 
reaUty  is  included  in  nature,  and  he  may  then  safely  defy  yon  to 
ward  off  his  conclusion— that  nothing  is  excluded ! 

But  as  he  can  not  morally  demand,  neither  can  he  rationally 
expect,  your  assent  to  this  premiss :  for  he  can  not  be  ignorant, 
that  the  best  and  greatest  of  men  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  contrary  ;  that  the.  vast  majority  of  the  human 
race  in  all  ages  and  in  all  nations  have  believed  in  the  contrary ; 
and  that  there  is  not  a  language  on  earth,  in  which  he  could 
argue,  for  ten  minutes,  in  support  of  his  scheme,  without  sliding 
into  words  and  phrases  that  imply  the  contrary.  It  has  been 
said,  that  the  Arabic  has  a  thousand  names  for  a  lion  ;  but  this 
would  be  a  trifle  compared  with  the  number  of  superfluous  words 
and  useless  synonymes  that  would  be  found  in  an  index  expwrga- 
torvus  of  any  European  dictionary,  constructed  on  the  principles 
of  a  consistent  and  strictly  consequential  Materialism. 

criminal  as  one  of  its  objects.  Such  punishments,  like  those  inflicted  on 
suicides,  must  be  regarded  as  posthumous :  the  wilful  extinction  of  the 
moral  and  personal  life  bein^,  for  the  purposes  of  punitive  justice,  equiva- 
lent to  a  wilful  destruction  of  the  natural  life.  If  the  speech  of  Judge  Bur- 
net to  the  horse-stealer,— { You  are  not  hanged  for  stealing  a  horse ;  but,  that 
horses  may  not  be  stolen)— can  be  vindicated  to  all,  it  niust  be  on  this  prin- 
ciple ;  and  not  on  the  all-unsettling  scheme  of  expedience,  which  is  the 
anarchy  of  morals. 
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The  Christian  likewise  grounds  his  philosophy  on  asserilqDB ; 
te  with  the  best  of  all  reasons  for  making  them — ^namely,  that 
he  ought  so  to  do.     He  asserts  what  he  can  neither  prove,  nor 
recount  for,  nor  himself  comprehend ;  but  with  the  strongest  in- 
ducements, that  of  understanding  thereby  whatever  else  it  most 
^cems  him  to  u^derstand  aright.     And  yet  his  assertions  have 
nothing  in  them  of  theory  or  hypothesis ;  but  are  in  immediate 
deference  to  three  ultimate  facts ;  namely,  the  reality  of  the  law 
of  CONSCIENCE  ;  the  existence  of  a  responsible  will,  as  the  sub- 
ject of  that  law  ;  and  lastly,  the  existence  of  evil— of  evil  es- 
sentially Buch,~not  by  accident  of  outward  circumstances,  not  de 
lived  from  its  physical  consequences,  nor  from  any  cause  out  of 
Itself     The  first  is  a  fact  of  consciousness  ;  the  second  a  fact  of 
leason  necessarily  concluded  from  the  first ;  and  the  third  a  fact 
of  history  interpreted  by  both. 

Omnia  ecceunt  in  mysterium,  says  a  Schoolman ;  that  is, 
llierc  is  nothing,  the  absolute  ground  of  which  is  not  a  mystery. 
The  contrary  were  indeed  a  contradiction  in  terms  :  for  how  can 
that,  which  is  to  explain  all  things,  be  susceptible  of  an  explana- 
tion ?  It  would  be  to  suppose  the  same  thing  first  and  second 
at  the  same  time. 

If  I  rested  here,  I  should  merely  have  placed  my  creed  in 

direct  opposition  to  that  of  the  Necessitarians,  who  assume— (for 

observe,  both  parties  begin  in  an  assumption  and  can  not  do 

otherwise) — ^that  motives  act  on  the  will,  as  bodies  act  on  bodies ; 

and  that  whether  mind  and  matter  are  essentially  the  same,  or 

essentially  different,  they  are  both  alike  under  one  and  the  same 

law  of  compulsory  causation.     But  this  is  far  from  exhausting 

my  intention.     I  mean  at  the  same  time  to  oppose  the  disciples 

of  Shaftesbury  and  those  who,  substituting  one  faith  iox  another, 

have  been  well  called  the  pious  Deists  of  the  last  century,  in 

order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  infidels  of  the  present  age, 

who  persuade  themselves — (for  the  thing  itself  is  not  possible) 

— that  they  reject  all  faith.     I  declare  my  dissent  from  these  too, 

because  they  imposed  upon  themselves  an  idea  for  a  fact :  a 

most  sublime  idea  indeed,  and  so  necessary  to  human  nature, 

that  without  it  no  virtue  is  conceivable  ;  but  still  an  idea.     In 

contradiction  to  their  splendid  but  delusory  tenets,  I  profess  a 

deep  conviction  that  man  was  and  is  a  fallen  creature,  not  by 

aeeidents  of  bodily' constitution  or  any  other  cause,  which  human 
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wiadbm  in  a  course  of  ages  might  be  supposed  capable  of  remov- 
ing ;  but  as  diseased  in  his  will,  in  that  will  which  is  the  true 
and  only  strict  synonyme  of  the  word,  I,  or  the  intelligent  SejfJ 
Thus  at  each  of  these  two  opposite  roads  (the  philosophy  of 
Hobbes  and  that  of  Shaftesbury),  I  have  placed  a  directing  post, 
informing  my  fellow-travellers,  that  on  neither  of  these^  roads  cai^ 
they  see  the  truths  to  which  I  would  direct  their  attention. 

But  the  place  of  starting  was  at  the  meeting  of  four  roads, 
and  one  only  was  the  right  road.     I  proceed  therefore  to  preclude 
the  opinion  of  those  likewise,  who  indeed  agree  with  me  as  to 
the  moral  responsibility  of  man  in  opposition  to  Hobbes  and  the 
anti-moralists,  and  that  he  is  a  fallen  creature,  essentially  dis- 
eased, in  opposition  to   Shaflesbury  and  the  misinterpreters  of 
Plato ;   but  who  differ  from  me  in  exaggerating  the  diseased 
weakness  of  the  will  into  an  absolute  privation  of  all  freedom, 
thereby  making  moral  responsibility,  not  a  mystery  above  com- 
prehension, but  a  direct  contradiction,  of  which  we  do  distinctly 
comprehend  the  absurdity.     Among  the  consequences  of  this 
doctrine,  is  that  direful  one  of  swallowing  up  all  the  attributes 
of  the  Supreme  Being  in  the  one  attribute  of  infinite  power,  and 
thence  deducing  that  things  are  good  and  wise  because  they  were 
created,  and  not  created  through  wisdom  and  goodness.     Thence 
too  the  awful  attribute  of  justice  is  explained  away  into  a  mere 
right  of  absolute  property ;  the  sacred  distinction  between  things 
and  persons  is  erased  ;  and  the  selection  of  persons  for  virtue  and 
vice  in  this  life,  and  for  eternal  happiness  or  misery  in  the  next, 
is  represented  as  the  result  of  a  mere  will,  acting  in  the  blind- 
ness and  solitude  of  its  own  infinity.     The  title  of  a  work  writ- 
ten by  the  great  and  pious   Boyle  is,  *'  Of  the  awe  which  the 
human  mind  owes  to  the  Supreme  Reason."     This,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  these  gloomy  doctors,  must  be  translated  into — "  The 
horror,  which  a  being  capable  of  eternal  pleasure  or  pain  is  com- 
pelled to  feel  at  the  idea  of  an  Infinite  Power,  about  to  inflict 
the  latter  on  an  immense  majority  of  human  souls,  without  any 
power  on  their  part  either  to  prevent  it  or  the  actions  which  are 
(not  indeed  its  causes  but)  its  assigned  signals,  and  preceding 
links  of  the  same  iron  chain  !" 

Against  these  tenets  I  maintain,  that  a  will  conceived  separ- 
ately from  intelligence  is  a  nonentity,  and  a  mere  phantasm  of 
Abstraction ;  and  that  a  will,  the  state  of  which  does  in  no  sense 
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f       ^^igiiiate  in  its  own  act,  is  an  absolute  contradiction.     It  might 
^  an  instinct,  an  impulse,  a  plastic  power,  and,  if  accompanied 
'^Hth  consciousness,  a  desire  ;  but  a  will  it  could  not  be.     And 
thiB  every  human  being  knows  with  equal  clearness,  though 
4i^rent  minds  may  reflect  on  it  with  diflerent  degrees  of  distinct- 
^^esB ;  for  who  would  not  smile  at  the  notion  of  a  rose  willing  to 
put  forth  its  buds  and  expand  them  into  flowers  ?     That  such  a 
pluase  would  be  deemed  a  poetic  license  proves  the  diflercnce  in 
*Uie  things  :  for  all  metaphors  are  grounded  on  an  apparent  like- 
ness of  things  essentially  diflerent.     I  utterly  disclaim  the  notion, 
'^liat  any  human  intelligence,  with  whatever   power  it  might 
^lanifost  itself,  is  alone  adequate  to  the  oiHce  of  restoring  health 
to  the  will :  but  at  the  same  time  I  deem  it  impious  and  absurd 
to  hold  that  the  Creator  would  have  given  us  the  faculty  of  rea- 
son, or  that  the  Redeemer  would  in  so  many  varied  forms  of  argu- 
ment and  persuasion  have  appealed  to  it,  if  it  had  been  either 
totally  useless   or  whollyv  impotent.     Lastly,  I  And   all  these 
several  truths  reconciled  and  united  in  the  belief,  that  the  imper- 
fect human  imderstanding  can  be  eflectually  exerted  only  in  sub- 
ordination to,  and  in  a  dependent  alliance  with,  the  means  and 
aidances  supplied  by  the  All-perfect  and  Supreme  Reason  ;  but 
that  under  these  conditions  it  is  not  only  an  admissible,  but  a 
necessary  instrument  of  bettering  both  ourselves  and  others. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  our  reflections  on  the  Spirit  of  Religion. 
The  first  three  or  four  Aphorisms  I  have  selected  from  the  theo- 
logical works  of  Dr.  Henry  More,  a  contemporary  of  Archbishop 
Leighton,  and,  like  him,  held  in  suspicion  by  the  Oalvinists  of  that 
time  as  a  Latitudinarian  and  Platonizing  divine,  and  who  proba- 
bly, like  him,  would  have  been  arraigned  as  a  Calvinist  by  the 
Latitudinarians  (I  can  not  say,  Platonists)  of  this  day,  had  the 
suspicion  been  equally  groundless.  One  or  two  I  have  ventured 
to  add  firom  my  own  reflections.  The  purpose,  however,  is  the 
same  in  all — ^that  of  declaring,  in  the  first  place,  what  spiritual 
religion  is  not,  what  is  not  a  religious  spirit,  and  what  are  not  to 
be  deemed  influences  of  the  Spirit.  If  after  these  disclaimers  I 
shall  without  proof  be  charged  by  any  with  renewing  or  favoring 
the  errors  of  the  Familists,  Vanists,  Seekers,  Behmenists,  or  by 
whatever  other  names  Church  history  records  the  poor  bewildered 
enthusiasts,  who  in  the  swarming  time  of  our  Republic,  turned 
the  facts  of  the  Gospel  into  allegories,  and  superseded  the  written 
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ordiiiftneies  of  Gliiiil  Vj  apratenddd  tea(d^ 

of  the  Spirit,  I  appeal,  agaiast  them  to  their  own  ooiucteiioes  aa 
wilful  slatideren.  But  if  with  prooC  I  have  in  theae  Aphflriami 
■igned  and  aealed  my  own  oondeiimatioBu 

"  These  things  I  coujd  not  ferbear  to  write;     ^"*^*^ff  ^fl^^a 

idjx>nacienee,  doea  aaame  me,  that 
tha  annifnt  mdApoBtcSc  -feith^ 

ing  thereof  and  in  tKe  BteSraTsgnjftirfii^ffcii^^  , 

and  tiiat  IPamiliqm*  in'lta'ISnjreBt  fcmn  and  nnaer'wI9R9^^hl^ 
guise,  is  a.  smooth  tale  to  seduce  the  wnpie  from  their  all^giaiws 
to  Christ." 

Henst  M(nufe«^t 


*  The  Family  of  IiOYe,.a  seot  founded  by  Henry  Nidiolas  in  HoBaMJ  s 
1665.— .fi^ 
t  Mytt.  of  GodSneis,  yl-Sd. 
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^  Wre  it  win  not  be  impertinent  to  observe,  that  wbat  the  eldest  Greek 
plttkitophy  entitled  the  Reason  (N0T2)  and  ideas,  the  philosophic  Apos- 
tte  names  the  Spirit  and  truths  tpirUually  discerned :  while  to  those  who, 
lit  the  pride  of  learning  or  in  the  overweening  meanness  of  modern  meta- 
physics, decry  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  in  man  and  its  possible  commu- 
nion with  the  Holy  Spirit  as  vulgar  enthusiasm,  I  submit  the  following 
(cnteoees  from  a  Ptogan  philosopher,  a  nobleman  and  a  minister  of  state — 
"•Afi  dico,  LueUiy  tacer  intra  nos  Spiritus  tedet,  malorum  banorumque  noa- 
fr^TMn  obnervator  et  eustos*  Hie  prout  a  nobis  tracfatus  est,  ita  nos  ipse 
ireetat.    Bonus  vir  nne  Deo  nemo  est.^    Senega.    Epist  zli 
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APHORISM  L 

H.  More. 

BvERT  one  is  to  give  a  reason  of  his  faith  ;  bnt  priests  and 
'^^UiisterB  more  punctually  than  any,  their  province  being  to  make 
Sood  every  sentence  of  the  Bible  to  a  rational  inquirer  into  the 
^th  of  these  oracles.     Enthusiasts  find  it  an  easy  thing  to  heat 
^  fancies  of  unlearned  and  unreflecting  hearers ;  but  when  a 
Sober  man  would  be  satisfied  of  the  grounds  from  whence  they 
^ak,  he  shall  not  have  one  syllable  or  the  least  tittle  of  a  perti- 
nent answer.     Only  they  will  talk  big  of  the  Spirit,  and  inveigh 
against  reason  with  bitter  reproaches,  calling  it  carnal  or  fleshly, 
though  it  be  indeed  no  sofl  flesh,  but  enduring  and  penetrant  steel, 
even  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  such  as  pierces  to  the  heart. 

APHORISM  n 

H.Mbre. 

There  are  two  very  bad  things  in  this  resolving  of  men's  j&ith 

ind  practice  into  the  immediate  suggestion  of  a  Spirit  not  acting 

>n  our  understandings,  or  rather  into  the  illumination  of  such  a 

Spirit  as  they  can  give  no  account  of,  such  as  does  not  enlightea 

h,ea  reason  or  enable  them  to  render  their  doctrine  intelligible 
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to  others.     First,  it  defaces  and  makes  useless  that  part  of  the 
,  image  of  God  in  us,  which  we  call  reason :  and  secondly,  it  takes 
away  that  advantage,  which  raises  Christianity  above  all  other 
religions,  that  she  dares  appeal  to  so  solid  a  faculty. 

APHORISM  in. 

It  is  the  glory  of  the  Gospel  charter  and  the  Christian  consti- 
tution, that  its  author  and  head  is  the  Spirit  of  truth,  essential 
Reason  as  well  as  absolute  and  incomprehensible  Will.  Like  a 
just  monarch,  he  refers  even  his  own  causes  to  the  judgment  of 
his  high  courts. — He  has  his  King's  Bench  in  the  reason,  his 
Court  of  Equity  in  the  conscience  ;  that  the  representative  of  his 
majesty  and  universal  justice,  this  the  nearest  to  the  king's  heart, 
and  the  dispenser  of  his  particular  decrees.  He  has  likewise  his 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  the  understanding,  his  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer in  the  prudence.  The  laws  are  his  laws.  And  though 
by  signs  and  miracles  he  has  mercifully  condescended  to  interline 
here  and  there  with  his  own  hand  the  great  statute-book,  which 
he  had  dictated  to  his  anianuensiSy  Nature ;  yet  has  he  been  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  forbid  our  receiving  as  the  king's  mandates 
aught  that  is  not  stamped  with  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Conscience, 
and  countersigned  by  the  Eeason. 

APHORISM  lY. 

ON  AN  UNLEARNED  MINISTRY,  UNDER  PRETENCE  OF    A  CALL  OF    THE 
SPIRIT,  AND  INWARD  GRACES  SUPERSEDING  OUTWARD  HELPS. 

H.  More. 
Tell  me,  ye  high-flown  perfectionists,  ye  boasters  of  the  light 
within  you,  could  the  highest  perfection  of  your  inward  light  ever 
show  to  you  the  history  of  past  ages,  the  state  of  the  world  at 
present,  the  knowledge  of  arts  and  tongues,  without  books  or 
teachers  ?  How  then  can  you  understand  the  providence  of  God, 
or  the  age,  the  purpose,  the  fulfilment  of  prophecies,  or  distinguish 
\  such  as  have  been  fulfilled  from  those  to  the  fulfilment  of  which 
we  are  to  look  forward  ?  How  can  you  judge  concerning  the  au- 
thenticity and  uncorruptedness  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  other  sa- 
cred Scriptures  ?  And  how,  without  this  knowledge,  can  you 
support  the  truth  of  Christianity  ?     How  can  you  either  have,  or 
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give  a  reason  for,  the  faith  which  you  profess  ?  This  light  within, 
that  loves  darkness,  and  would  exclude  those  excellent  gifts  of 
God  to  mankind,  knowledge  and  understanding,  what  is  it  but  a 
sullen  self-sufficiency  within  you,  engendering  contempt  of  supe- 
riors, pride  and  a  spirit  of  division,  and  inducing  you  to  reject  for 
yourselves,  and  to  undervalue  in  others,  the  helps  without,  which 
the  grace  of  God  has  provided  and  appointed  for  his  Church — 
nay,  to  make  them  grounds  or  pretexts  of  your  dislike  or  suspi- 
cion of  Christ's  ministers  who  have  fruitfully  availed  themselves 
of  the  helps  afibrded  them  ? 

APHORISM  V. 

H.  More. 

There  are  wanderers,  whom  neither  pride  nor  a  perverse  hu- 
mor have  led  astray ;  and  whose  condition  is  such,  that  I  think 
few  more  worthy  of  a  man's  best  directions.  For  the  more  im- 
perious sects  having  put  such  unhandsome  vizards  on  Christian- 
ity, and  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word  having  been  everywhere 
so  sophisticated  by  the  humors  and  inventions  of  men,  it  has 
driven  these  anxious  melancholists  to  seek  for  a  teacher  that  can 
not  deceive,  the  voice  of  the  eternal  Word  within  them  ;  to  which 
if  they  be  faithftd,  they  assure  themselves  it  will  be  faithful  to 
them  in  return.  Nor  would  this  be  a  groundless  presumption,  if 
they  had  sought  this  voice  in  the  reason  and  the  conscience,  with 
the  Scripture  articulating  the  same,  instead  of  giving  heed  to  their 
fisLncy  and  mistaking  bodily  disturbances,  and  the  vapors  resulting 
therefrom,  for  inspiration  and  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit. 

APHORISM  VL         / 

Hacket. 

When  every  man  is  his  own  end,  all  things  will  come  to  a  bad 
end.  Blessed  were  those  days,  when  every  man  thought  himself 
rich  and  fortmiate  by  the  good  success  of  the  public  wealth  and 
glory.  We  want  public  souls,  we  want  them.  I  speak  it  with 
compassion :  there  is  no  sin  and  abuse  in  the  world  that  affects 
my  thought  so  much.  Every  man  thinks,  that  he  is  a  whole 
commonwealth  in  his  private  family.  OniTies  qua  sua  sunt  qtue^ 
runt.    All  seek  their  own. 

I* 
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wlf  neking  b  the  role,  md  ■etfgftmrifioa  Jhm  efMoeptkn.  Bofcifle 
wek  our  prirate  advaatage  ia  hamoiiy  ivith.  and  iff  fhe  iuitba^ 
asoe  of,  the  ptdblie  piosperity,  and  to  danre  a  portka  of  oov  hap-^ 
pjneai  fiem  aympathy  with  the  prc«penty  of  our  feUofw-siaa— if 
thii  he  puhlic  spirit,  it  would  he  moroee  and  qaerakraa  to  pEetend 
thst  thae  ia  any  want  of  it  in  tibia.ooimtry  and  at  the  pneent 
time.  On  the  contrary,  the  nmnber  of  **  pnUie  wtmia^!  and  the 
general  readiness  to  oontrihute  to  the  puhlic  good,  in  science  and 
in  religion,  in  patriotism  and  in  philanthropy,  stand  prominent* 
among  the  characteristics  of  this  and  the  preceding  generation. 
The  hahit  of  referring  actions  an4'  opinkms  to  fixsd  laws ;  oouvio 
tioBS  rooted  in  princqileft ;  thought,  insight,  system ;— 4ihflae^  had 
the  good  Bishjop  lived  in  our  times,' would  have  heealuB  dlflaufe^ 
mto,  and  the  theme  of  his  eomplainta.  "  We  want  thinkings 
^  souls,  we  want  themu" 

This  and  the  three  pieoeding  eztraefcs  will  snffioa  as  praoao^ 
tioiiaiy  Ajdunisms..  And  hese,  again,  the  Beadnr  may  aaaBOfUfy 
the  great  advantages  to  he  ohtainedfireoi  the  hahtt  of  tcaoing  the 
jnoper  meaning  and  history  of  words.  We  need  only  lecoUeet  the 
common  and  idiomatic  jfdirases  in  which  the  word  "  q[iiiit*'  ocoois 
in  a  physical  or  material  sense  (as,  fruit  has  lost  its  spirit  and 
flavor),  to  be  convinced  that  its  property  is  to  improve,  enliven, 
actuate  some  other  thing,  not  constitute  a  thing  in  its  own  name. 

*  The  very  marked,  positive  as  -well  as  oomparathre,  magnitude  and 
prominence  of  the  bump,  entitled  benevolenoe  (see  Spurzheim's  map  of  the 
hmnan  skull)  on  the  head  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Thurtel,  has  wofullj  unset- 
tled the  fiuth  of  many  ardent  phrenologists,  and  strengthened  the  previous 
doubts  of  a  still  greats  number  into  utter  disbeliel  On  my  mind  this  &ct 
(lor  a  fiust  it  is)  produced  the  directly  contrary  e£fect ;  and  inclined  me  to 
suspect,  for  the  first  time,  that  there  may  be  some  truth  in  the  Spurzheim- 
ian  scheme.  Whether  fiiture  craniologists  may  not  see  cause  to  newHiame 
this  and  one  or  two  other  of  these  conveK  gnomons,  is  quite  a  diffiarent  ques- 
tloiL  At  present,  and  according  to  the  present  use  of  words,  any  such 
change  would  be  premature :  and  we  must  be  content  to  say,  that  Mr.  Thur- 
tel's  benevolence  was  insufficiently  modified  by  the  unprotrusive  and  unin- 
dicated  convolutes  of  the  brain,  that  secrete  honesty  and  common  sense. 
The  organ  of  destructiveness  was  indirectly  potentiated  by  the  absenee  or 
unperfeot  development  of  the  glandscf  reason  and  consdenoe,  in  this  *<  «if»- 
fMiunate  gentUmtm  f* 
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The  enthusiast  may  find  one  exception  to  this  where  the  material 
itself  is  cdled  spirit.  And  when  he  calls  to  mind,  how  this  spirit 
acts  when  taken  alone  hy  the  unhappy  persons  who  in  their  first 
exultation  will  hoast  that  it  is  meat,  drink,  fire,  and  clothing  to 
them,  all  in  one — ^when  he  reflects,  that  its  properties  are  to  in-  ^ 
flame,  intoxicate,  madden,  with  exhaustion,  lethargy,  and  atrophy 
for  the  sequels ;— ^well  for  him,  if  in  some  lucid  interval  he  should 
fiurly  put  the  question  to  his  own  mind,  how  far  this  is  analo- 
gous to  his  own  case,  and  whether  the  exception  does  not  confirm 
the  rule.  The  letter  without  the  spirit  killeth  ;  but  does  it  fol- 
low, that  the  spirit  is  to  kill  the  letter  ?  To  kill  that  which  it  is 
its  appropriate  office  to  enliven  ? 

However,  where  the  ministry  is  not  invaded,  and  the  plain 
sense  of  the  Scriptures  is  left  undisturbed,  and  the  believer  looks 
finr  the  sttggestioiis  of  the  Spirit  only  or  chiefly  in  applying  partic- 
ular pttssagefr  to  his  own  individual  case  and  exigencies ;  though 
in  this  thele  may  be  much  weakness,  some  delusion  and  immi- 
nent danger  of  more,  I  can  not  but  join  with  Henry  More  in 
avowing,  that  I  feel  knit  to  such  a  man  in  the  bonds  of  a  com- 
mon faith  far  more  closely,  than  to  those  who  receive  neither  the 
lettor.nor  the  Spirit,  turning  the  one  into  metaphor  and  oriental 
hyperbole,  in  order  to  explain  away  the  other  into  the  influence 
of  motiyes  suggested  by  their  own  understandings,  and  realized 
by  thfl&r  own  strengths 


APHOBISMS 

ON  THAT  WfflOH  IS  INDEED  SPIRITUAL  EEUGION. 


■# »» 


In  the  selection  of  the  exlricts  that  fcrm  the  remainder  of  tiui 
Yohime,  and  of  the  comments  affixed,  I  had  the  Ibllowing  objedi 
principally  in  -?iew : — first,  to  exhibit  the  true  and  Scriptaxal 
meaning  and  intent  of  several  articles  of  faith,  that  are  r^tly 
classed  among  the  mysteries  and  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity : 
— secondly,  to  show  the  perfect  rationality  of  these  doctrines,  and 
their  fireedom  from  all  just  objection  when  examined  by  their 
proper  organ,  the  reason  and  conscience  of  man  : — lastly,  to  exhibit 
firom  the  works  of  Leighton,  who  perhaps  of  all  our  learned  Prot- 
estant theologians  best  deserves  the  titie  of  a  spiritual  divine,  as 
instructive  and  affecting  picture  of  the  rfyitMMJIitinnn,  reflections, 
conflicts,  consolations,  and  monitory  experieirosFStf  a  philosophic 
and  richly-gifted  mind,  amply  stored  with  all  ?M  knowledge  that 
books  and  long  intercourse  with  men  of  the  most  discordant  char- 
acters could  give,  under  the  convictions,  impressions,  and  habits 
of  a  spiritual  religion. 

To  obviate  a  possible  disappointment  in  any  of  my  Readers, 
who  may  chance  to  be  engaged  in  theological  studies,  it  may  be 
well  to  notice,  that  in  vindicating  the  peculiar  tenets  of  our  Faith, 
I  have  not  entered  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  the  still  pro- 
founder  mystery  of  the  origin  of  moral  Evil — and  this  for  the  rea- 
sons following.  1.  These  (K>ctrines  are  not,  in  strictness,  subjects 
of  reflection,  in  the  proper  sense  of  this  word  :  and  both  of  them 
demand  a  power  and  persistency  of  abstraction,  and  a  previous 
discipline  in  the  highest  forms  of  human  thought,  which  it  would 
be  unwise,  if  not  presumptuous,  to  expect  from  any,  who  require 
aids  to  reflection,  or  would  be  likely  to  seek  them  in  the  present 
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Work.     2.  In  my  intercourse  with  men  of  various  ranks  and  ages, 
I  have  found  the  far  larger  number  of  serious  and  inquiring  per* 
sons  little,  if  at  all,  disquieted  by  doubts  respecting  articles  of 
&itii  simply  above  their  comprehension.     It  is  only  where  the 
belief  required  of  them  jars  with  their  moral  feelings  ;  where  a 
doctrine,  in  the  sense  in  which  they  have  been  taught  to  receive 
it,  appears  to  contradict  their  clear  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  or 
to  be  at  variance  with  the  divine  attributes  of  goodness  and  jus- 
tice, that  these  men  are  surprised,  perplexed,  and  alas !  not  s^- 
dom  ofiended  and  alienated.     Such  are  the  doctrines  of  arbitrary 
election  and  reprobation ;  the  sentence  to  everlasting  torment  by 
an  eternal  and  necessitating  decree ;  vicarious  atonement,  and 
the  necessity  of  the  abasement,  agony  and  ignominious  death  of  a 
most  holy  and  meritorious  person,  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Grod. 
Now  it  is  more  especially  for  such  persons,  unwilling  skeptics,  who, 
believing  earnestly,  ask  help  for  their  unbelief,  that  this  Volume 
was  compiled,  and  the  Comments  written  :  and  therefore,  to  the 
Scripture  doctrines  intended  by  the  above-mentioned,  my  princi- 
pal attention  has  been  directed. 

APHORISM  L 

Leighton. 

Where,  if  not  in  Christ,  is  the  power  that  can  persuade  a  sin- 
ner to  return,  that  can  bring  home  a  heart  to  God  ? 

Common  mercies  of  God,  though  they  have  a  leading  faculty 
to  repentance  {Rom.  ii.  4),  yet  the  rebellious  heart  will  not  be 
led  by  them.  The  judgments  of  God,  public  or  personal,  though 
they  ought  to  drive  us  to  God,  yet  the  heart,  unchanged,  runs  the 
further  from  God.  Do  we  not  see  it  by  ourselves  and  other  sin- 
ners about  us  ?  They  look  not  at  all  towards  Him  who  smites, 
much  less  do  they  return ;  or  if  any  more  serious  thoughts  of  re- 
turning arise  upon  the  surprise  of  an  affliction,  how  soon  vanish 
they,  either  the  stroke  abating,  or  the  heart,  by  time,  growing 
hard  and  senseless  imder  it !  Leave  Christ  out,  I  say,  and  all 
other  means  work  not  this  way ;  neither  the  works  nor  the  word 
of  God  sounding  daily  in  his  ear.  Return,  return.  Let  the  noise 
of  the  rod  speak  it  too,  and  both  join  together  to  make  the  cry 
the  louder,  yet  the  toicked  tvill  do  tvickedly.     Dan.  xii.  10. 


JSWB  ID* 


^f  AeplmWni  Gknil,"  I  ndBnlnff  aft  Hiia  aqpaBBterf 
'WQclBsfed  rad  coBmtioBulj''pNMBnnK  in.  fan  UJunittui  cdp' 
pamtmi  r  sad  siBin(|^  uMn  uho^pintQCtrainkv 'Win^^ 
cu  not  nccrre,  ipore  it  otikf  unct  "tfio  knuwlodge  of  i|h n Uwd •  tmui' 
it  oC  uotuntj  iumiBduito  aad  inluitifv  i  rad  tiio  vfuild  or  juUjiiaI 

IHBM  p(MB6HR8  BO  h^^M*  lUtUltUBS  ulUI  hKMB  Ol  tOB   "pOOnf  MOBOy 

ufaieh  are  the  Bidgeeti  of  mfcthematieml  aciflnee.  Bat  addHk'  olh 
Mnro !  tiiCfcwrB,  not  oy  oo  Wnl  of  ntui  uone  i  not  •ttntMT 
iritlKnit  the  will.  The  doetnne  of  modem  OaMnum,  n  Mf 
down  hf  Jouthui  Bdwndt  rad  the  late  Br.  WiUiaiaB;  wbUk 
lepieeente  a  will  alnoliite^f  pafla:ve,  day  in  tiie  hands  of  it  potter, 
deatroyB  all  will,  takes  away  its  eawnce  and  definitioa,  as  effio* 
toaUy  as  in  -sayingi — This  eiide  is  sqnaie — I  dioiild  deny  Ha 
figure  to  he  a  cirele  at  alL  *  It  was  in  strict  oonsisleiicy,  tfacne- 
lore,  that  theae  writers  snpported  the  iRTeoeaKtarian  sdhwtne,  and 
made  the  lelalioa  of  caose  and  eflfeet  the  law  of  the  murerao, 
sobjecting  to  its  mechanism  the  moral  woild  no  less  than  the 
material  or  physical.  It  follows  that  all  is  nature.  Thitt, 
though  few  writers  use  the  tenn  Spirit  moie  fiteqnently,  they  in 
effect  deny  its  existence,  and  evacuate  the  term  of  all  its  proper 
meaning.  'With  soch  a  system  not  the  wit  of  man  nor  all  the 
theodices  ever  framed  by  human  ingenuity,  before  and  since  the 
attempt  of  the  celebrated  Leibnitz,  can  reconcile  the  soEue  of  re- 
sponsibility, nor  the  fact  of  the  difierence  in  kind  between  tegtei 
and  remorse.  The  same  compulsion  of  conseiquence  drove  the 
fathers  of  modem  (or  pseudo)  Calvinism  to  the  origination  of  ho- 
liness in  power,  of  justice  in  right  of  property^  and  whatever  other 
outrages  on  the  common  s^ise  and  moral  feelings  of  mankind 
they  have  sought  to  cover  under  the  fair  name  of  Sovereign 
Grace. 

I  will  not  take  on  me  to  defend  sundry  harsh  and  inconvenioit 
expressions  in  the  works  of  Calvin.  Phrases  equally  strong,  and 
assertions  not  less  rash  and  startling,  axe  no  rarities  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Luther :  for  catachresis  was  the  favorite  figure  of  speech 
in  that  age.  But  let  not  the  opinions  of  either  on  this  most  fun- 
damental subject  be  confounded  with  the  New-England  ^q^stem, 
now  entitled  Calvinistic.  The  fact  is  simply  this.  Luther  con- 
sidered the  pretensions  to  iCree-will  boastful,  and  better  suited  to 
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ibe  **  budge  dacton  of  the  Stoio  Fur,"  than  to  the  preachers  of 
the  G^oapel,  whoee  great  theme  is  the  redemption  of  the  will  from 
fdaTery ;  the  restoration  of  the  will  to  perfect  freedom  being  the 
end  aad  oonsummaticai  of  the  redemptive  process,  and  the  same 
with  the  entrance  of  the  soul  into  glory,  that  is,  its  union  with 
Chiist :  **  glory**  (John  xvii.  5)  being  one  of  the  names  or  tokens 
or  symbols  of  the  spiritual  Messiah.  Prospectively  to  this  we 
axe  to  understand  the  words  of  our  Lord,  At  that  day  ye  shall 
know  that  I  cvm  in  m/y  Father y  and  ye  in  me  (John  xiv.  20)  : 
the  fireedom  of  a  finite  will  being  possible  under  this  condition 
only,  that  it  has  become  one  with  the  will  of  God.  Now  as  the 
difi^rence  of  a  captive  and  enslaved  will,  and  no  will  at  all,  such 
is  the  difiearence  between  the  Lutheranism  o^  Calvin  and  the 
Calvinism  of  Jonathan  Edwards. 

APHORISM  n. 

LeightoQ. 

There  is  nothing  in  religion  farther  out  of  nature's  reach,  and 
more  remote  from  the  natural«man*s  liking  and  believing,  than 
the  doctrine  of  redemption  by  a  Saviour,  and  by  a  crucified  Sa- 
viour. It  is  ccmiparatively  easy  to  persuade  men  of  the  necessity 
of  an  amendment  of  conduct ;  it  is  more  difficult  to  make  them 
see  the  necessity  of  repentance  in  the  Gospel  sense,  the  necessity 
of  a  change  in  the  principle  of  action ;  but  to  convince  men  of 
the  necessity  of  the  death  of  Christ  is  the  most  difficult  of  all. 
And  yet  the  first  is  but  varnish  and  whitewash  without  the  sec- 
ond; and  the  second  but  a  barren  notion  without  the  last. 
Alas !  of  those  who  admit  the  doctrine  in  words,  how  large  a 
number  evade  it  in  fact,  and  empty  it  of  all  its  substance  and 
^cacy,  making  the  efiect  the  efficient  cause,  or  attributing  their 
election  to  salvation  to  supposed  foresight  of  their  faith  and  obe- 
dience. But  it  is  most  vain  to  imagine  a  faith  in  such  and  such 
men,  which,  being  foreseen  by  God,  determined  him  to  elect  them 
iot  salvation :  were  it  only  that  nothing  at  all  is  future,  or  can 
have  this  imagined  futurition,  but  as  it  is  decreed,  and  because 
it  is  decreed,  by  God  so  to  be. 

'  COMMENT. 

No  impartial  person,  competently  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  the  Reformation,  and  the  works  of  tiie  earlier  Protestant  di< 
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vines  at  home  and  abroad,  even  to  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
will  deny  that  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  on  redemption  and  the 
natural  state  of  fallen  man,  are  in  all  essential  points  the  same 
as  those  of  Luther,  Zuinglius,  and  the  first  Beformers  collec- 
tively. These  doctrines  have,  however,  since  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Episcopal  Church  at  the  return  of  Charles  IL,  been 
as  generally*  exchanged  for  what  is  commonly  entitled  Armin- 
ianism,  but  which,  taken  as  a  complete  and  explicit  scheme  of 
belief,  it  would  be  both  historically  and  theologically  miore  accu- 
rate to  call  Grotianism,  or  Christianity  according  to  Grotius.  The 
change  was  not,  we  may  readily  belieye,  effected  without  a 
struggle.  In  the  Romish  Church  this  latitudinarian  system,  pa- 
tronized by  the  Jesuits,  was  manfully  resisted  by  Jansenius,  Ar- 
nauld,  and  Pascal ;  in  our  own  Church  by  the  Bishops  Davenant, 
Sanderson,  Hall,  and  the  Archbishops  Ussher  and  Leighton :  and 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  preceding  Aphorism  the  Reader  has  a 
specimen  of  the  reasonings  by  which  Leighton  strove  to  invalidate 
or  counterpoise  the  reasonings  of  the  innovators. 

*  At  a  period  in  which  Bishop  Marsh  and  Dr.  Wordsworth  have,  by  the 
zealous  on  one  side,  been  charged  with  Popish  principles  on  account  of 
their  anti-bibliolatry,  and,  on  the  other,  the  sturdy  adherents  of  the  doc- 
trines common  to  Luther  and  Calvin,  and  the  literal  interpreters  of  the 
Articles  and  Homilies,  are — (I  wish  I  could  say,  altogether  without  any 
fault  of  their  own) — regarded  by  the  Clergy  generally  as  virtual  schismat- 
ics, dividers  of,  though  not  from,  the  Church, — ^it  is  serving  the  cause  of 
charity  to  assist  in  circulating  the  fbllowing  instructive  passage  from  the 
Life  of  Bishop  Hacket,  respecting  the  disputes  between  the  Augustinians, 
or'Luthero-Calvinistic  divines,  and  the  Grotians  of  his  age :  in  which  con- 
troversy (says  his  biographer)  he,  Hacket,  "  was  ever  very  moderate." 

*•  But  having  been  bred  under  Bishop  Davenant  and  Dr.  Ward  in  Cam- 
bridge, he  was  addicted  to  their  sentiments.  Archbishop  Ussher  would 
say,  that  Davenant  understood  those  controversies  better  than  ever  any 
man  did  since  St.  Augustine.  But  he  (Bishop  Hacket)  used  to  say,  that  h£ 
was  sure  he  had  three  excellent  men  of  his  opinion  in  this  controversy ;  1 
Padre  Paolo  (Father  Paul)  whose  letter  is  extant  in  Heinsius,  anuo  1604 
2.  Thomas  Aquinas.  3.  St.  Augustine.  But  besides  and  above  them  all 
he  believed  in  his  conscience  that  St.  Paul  was  of  the  same  mind  likewise 
Yet  at  the  same  time  he  would  profess  that  he  disliked  no  Arminians  bi»- 
such  as  revile  and  defame  every  one  who  is  not  so :  and  he  would  ofte  "3 
commend  Arminius  himself  for  his  excellent  wit  and  parts,  but  only  tax  h v 
want  of  reading  and  knowledge  in  antiquity.  And  he  ever  held,  it  was  ttM 
foolishest  thing  in  the  world  to  say  the  Arminians  were  Popishly  inclines: 
when  00  many  Dominicans  and  Jansenists  were  rigid  followers  of  Augusticx 
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Passages  of  this   sort   are,  however,   of  rare   occurrence   in 
Leighton's  works.     Happily  for  thousands,  he  was  more  usefully 
empbyed  in  making  his  readers  feel  that  the  doctrines  in  ques- 
tion, Scripturally  treated  and  taken  as  co-organized  parts  of  a 
great  organic  whole,  need  Ho  such  reasonings.     And  hotter  still 
would  it  have  heen,  had  he  left  them  altogether  for  those,  who, 
severally  detaching  the  great  features  of  Revelation  from  the 
living  context  of  Scripture,  do  by  that  very  act  destroy  their  hfe 
and  purpose.     And  then,  like  the  eyes  of  the  Indian  spider,* 
they  become  clouded  microscopes,  to  exaggerate  and  distort  all 
the  other  parts  and  proportions.     No  offence  then  will  be  occa- 
sioned, I  trust,  by  the  frank  avowal  that  I  have  given  to  the  pro- 
ceeding passage  a  place  among  the  spiritual  Aphorisms  for  the 
sake  of  comment :  the  following  remarks  having  been  the  first 
marginal  note  I  had  pencilled  on  Leighton's  pages,  and  thus  (re- 
motely, at  least),  the  occasion  of  the  present  Work. 

Leighton,  I  observed,  throughout  his  inestimable  Work,  avoids 
all  metaphysical  views  of  Election,  relatively  to  God,  and  con- 
fines himself  to  the  doctrine  in  its  relation  to  man ;  and  in  that 
sense  too,  in  which  every  Christian  may  judge  of  it  who  strives 
to  be  sincere  with  his  own  heart.  The  following  may,  I  think, 
be  taken  as  a  safe  and  useful  rule  in  religious  inquiries.  Ideas, 
that  derive  their  origin  and  substance  from  the  moral  being,  and 
to  the  reception  of  which  as  true  objectively  (that  is,  as  corres- 
ponding to  a  reality  out  of  the  human  mind)  we  are  determined 
by  a  practical  interest  exclusively,  may  not,  like  theoretical  posi- 
tions, be  pressed  onward  into  all  their   logical  consequences.! 

in  these  points :  and  no  less  foolish  to  say  that  the  Anti-Arminians  were 
Puritans  and  Presbyterians,  when  Ward,  and  Davenant,  and  Prideaux,  and 
Brownlog,  those  stout  champions  for  Episcopacy,  were  dedded  Anti-Armin- 
ians: while  Arminius  himself  was  ever  a  Presbyterian.  Therefore  he 
greatly  commended  the  moderation  of  ow*  Church,  which  extended  equal 
communion  to  both." 

*  Aranea  prodigiosa.    See  Baker's  Microscopic  Experiments. 

f  Perhaps  this  rule  may  be  expressed  more  intelligibly  (to  a  mathemati- 
cian  at  least)  thus : — Reasoning  from  finite  to  finite  on  a  basis  of  truth ;  also, 
reasoning  from  infinite  to  infinite  on  a  basis  of  truth, — ^will  always  lead 
to  truth  as  intelligibly  as  the  basis  on  which  such  truths  respectively  rest. 
While  reasoning  from  finite  to  infinite,  or  from  infinite  to  finite,  will  lead  to 
apparent  absurdity  although  the  basis  be  true :  and  is  not  such  apparent 
absurdity,  another  expression  for  *'  truth  unintelligible  by  a  finite  mindT 


At  iBMtptiM  lattar  luMsa^ 
Yafiditj,  wlUEk  ihB  aiq^  tnfti  oflbB  finur  ii  Mt  adfitanltf 
■■Dify.    ^w  moil  pMm  ooBdHiiai  ii  Inn  iIm  aioil  kjptinuElft' 

It  ii  too  ■ddom  €OHidnvdy  Ifcm^fc  Bioit  nvtihy  ci  oowMm* 
lioB,  bnr  fu  erai  4mm  idtM  or  tltewriw  rf  ymw  ifemilitMilj 
ll»t beur iIm Mma Buae  witkllie  dgeela  of  niigi» ftidi, «• 
iadaad  lh>  Mna  Oat  of  iIm  priM^lfli  seoeHuily  pnmnBd  n 
■n  diMBuiw  tJiinlmiy,  aad  whaA  hma§,  im  iSbm  fint  plaoe,  udk 
ymmI,  aad  ooooadlj,  Mrtecgjent  .to  eivy  pntiaolar  rnmnam  «t 
iSbtB  BBiipMiiLMidiMyt  no  tlMnnn  nAfred  to  um  nuon,  4li0  jmh 
nuB  niiiid  ^iHmvsw  its  poiicn  m  iiiBBBiflBtlif  oBvelopedy  wtt 
Hm  uXtButioKt  trtjwmgly  diifwtted  to  fpaonlative  oar  tlMHmticftl  Wr 
qniiiei)  ftnm  ooitua  eMOBooi^  to  Hindi  far  ill  own  prnpowi  ll 
givw  a  nit  of  notional  nlMMtanes.  Henoa  tiiey  are  oalled  anIni 
nitiofialti0 ;  the  waifeBMi  of  irindi  into  mtiia  rstdm,  or  t&A 
olgaets,  by  aid  of  the  imaginatiiwi,  lum  in  all  tiMBa  been  Hbe  &m^ 
iidatoflkof  enqptjUieonea  and  ariadiigfpqa  auiwualilii— ^  ft  mss 
leptitioiiur  pramiami  aad  cKtisfagant  oonflhuaoaa.  For  aa  tiM» 
iobatantiated  notioni  wtae  in  many  iaataaoea  oLLjaMaud  by  te 
■imn  tenna  aa  the  oljecta  of  religiooi  finth ;  aa  in  meit  iaataaoea 
they  were  aj^lied,  ihoog^  deeqpthrety,  to  the  ezplaaaction  of  nal 
ezperioncea ;  aad  laatly,  ham  the  gnctificatiaBa  nddeh  tiie  pmb 
and  ambitiaii  of  man  lecerved  firom  the  gnpposed  extensian  of 
his  knowledge  and  insight ;  it  was  too  easily  finrgotten  or  orer- 
looked,  that  the  stablest  and  most  indispensable  of  these  noti(»ud 
beings  were  but  the  necessary  fi)rms  of  thinking,  taken  abstract- 
edly :  and  that  like  the  breadthless  lines,  depthless  surfaces,  and 
perfect  circles  of  geometry,  they  subsist  wholly  and  solely  in  and 
for  the  mind  that  contemplates  them.  Where  tiie  evidence  of 
the  senses  fails  us,  and  beyond  the  pirecincts  of  sensible  experi- 
ence, there  is  no  reality  attributable  to  any  notion,  but  what  is 
given  to  it  by  Revelation,  or  the  law  of  conscience,  or  the  neces- 
sary interests  of  morality. 

Take  an  instance : 

It  is  the  office,  and  as  it  were,  the  instinct  of  reason,  to  bring 
a  unity  into  all  our  conceptions  and  several  knowledges.  On  this 
all  system  depends ;  and  without  this  we  could  reflect  connect- 
edly neither  on  nature  nor  our  own  minds.  Now  this  is  possible 
only  oa  the  aaiumptioa  or  hypothesiB  of  a  One  as  the  grouiad  and 
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rf  the  iiiirr0ne»  And  which,  in  all  suoeession  and  through 
all  ehcnges,  is  the  sabject  neither  of  time  nor  change.  The  One 
uoit  be  contemplated  as  eternal  and  immutable. 

Well !  the  idea,  which  ia  the  basis  of  religion,  commanded  by 
iSba  ecMUMsienee  and  required  by  morality,  contains  the  same 
trethiy  or  at  least  truths  that  can  be  expressed  in  no  other  terms ; 
Wi  this  idea  presents  itself  to  our  mind  with  additional  attri- 
hites,  and  those  too  not  Ibrmed  by  mere  abstraction  and  negation 
-^with  the  attributes  of  holiness,  providence,  love,  justice,  and 
mercy.  It  comprehends,  moreover,  the  independent  (extra-mun- 
cbae)  eodstence  and  personality  of  the  Supreme  One,  as  our 
Gnator,  Lord,  and  Judge. 

The  hypothesis  of  a  one  ground  and  principle  of  the  universe 
(Beoessary  as  an  hypothesis,  but  having  only  a  logical  and  con- 
ditional necessity),  is  thus  raised  into  the  idea  of  the  Living  Grod, 
the  sapceme  object  of  our  faith,  love,  fear,  and  adoration.  Re- 
ligion  and  morality  do  indeed  constrain  us  to  declare  him  eternal 
snd  immutarble.  But  if  from  the  eternity  of  the  Supreme  Being 
a  veasoner  should  deduce  the  impossibility  of  a  creation  ;  or  con- 
dude  with  Aristotle,  that  the  creation  was  co-eternal ;  or,  like 
the  later  Platonists,  should  turn  creation  into  emanation,  and 
make  the  universe  proceed  firom  the  Deity,  as  the  sunbeams  from 
the  solar  orb ;— or  if  from  the  divine  immutability  he  should 
iofer  that  all  {urayer  and  supplication  must  be  vain  and  super- 
stitious ;  then  however  evident  and  logically  necessary  such  con- 
dnsiens  may  appear,  it  is  scarcely  worth  our  while  to  examine, 
whether  they  are  ao  or  not.  The  positions  must  be  false.  For 
were  they  true,  the  idea  would  lose  the  sole  ground  of  its  reality. 
Jt  would  be  no  longer  the  idea  intended  by  the  believer  in  his 
premiss — ^in  the  premiss,  virith  which  alone  religion  and  morality 
are  concerned.  The  very  subject  of  the  discussion  would  be 
ehanged.  It  would  no  longer  be  the  God,  in  whom  we  believe ; 
but  a  stoical  Fate,  or  the  superessential  One  of  Plotinus,  to  whom 
neither  intelligence,  nor  self-consciousness,  nor  life,  nor  even  being 
can  be  attributed ;  or  lastly,  the  World  itself,  the  indiviuble  one 
and  only  substance  {substantia  una  et  wtica)  of  Spinoza,  of 
which  all  phattomena,  all  particular  and  individual  things,  lives, 
minds,  thoughts,  and  actions  are  but  modifications. 

Let  th&l^ever  never  be  alarmed  by  obi< 
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baffle  the  objector  we 
[«nand  of  him,  by  what  right  and  under  what  authority  he  ooor 
verts  a  thought  into  a  snbetance,  or  asserts  the  existence  of  a  real 
somewhat  corresponding  to  a  notion  not  derived  from  the  experi- 
ence of  his  senses.  It  will  be  to  no  purpose  for  him  to  answer 
that  it  is  a  legitimate  notion.  The  notion  may  have  its  mould  in 
the  understanding  ;  but  its  realization  must  be  the  work  of  the 
fancy. 

A  reflecting  reader  will  easily  apply  these  remarks  to  the  sob- 
ject  of  Election,  one  of  the  stumbling  stones  in  the  ordinary  oon- 
ceptions  of  the  Christian  Faith,  to  which  the  Infidel  points  in 
scorn,  and  which  far  better  men  pass  by  in  silent  perplexity. 
Yet,  surely,  from  mistaken  conceptions  of  Ibe  doctrine.  I  suppose 
the  person,  with  whom  I  am  arguing,  already  so  far  a  believer, 
as  to  have  convinced  himself,  both  that  a  state  of  enduring  bliss 
is  attainable  under  certain  conditions  ;  and  that  these  condition! 
consist  in  his  compliance  with  the  directions  given  and  rules  pre- 
scribed in  the  Christian  Scriptures.  These  rules  he  likewise  ad- 
mits to  be  such,  that,  by  the  very  law  and  constitution  of  the 
human  mind,  a  full  and  faithful  compliance  with  them  can  not 
but  have  consequences  of  some  sort  or  other.  But  these  conse- 
quences are  moreover  distinctly  described,  enumerated,  and  prom- 
ised in  the  same  Scriptures,  in  which  the  conditions  are  recorded ; 
and  though  some  of  them  may  be  apparent  to  God  only,  yet  the 
greater  number  of  them  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  can  not 
exist  unknown  to  the  individual,  in  and  for  whom  they  exist.  As 
little  possible  is  it,  that  he  should  find  these  consequences  in . 
himself,  and  not  find  in  them  the  sure  marks  and  the  safe  pledges 
that  he  is  at  the  time  in  the  right  road  to  the  life  promised  imder 
these  conditions.  Now  I  dare  assert  that  no  such  man,  however 
fervent  his  charity  and  however  deep  his  humility  may  be,  can 
peruse  the  records  of  history  with  a  reflecting  spirit,  or  look  round 
the  world  with  an  observant  eye,  and  not  find  himself  compelled 
to  admit,  that  all  men  are  not  on  the  right  road.  He  can  not 
help  judging  that  even  in  Christian  countries  many, — a  fearfiiL 
many, — ^have  not  their  faces  turned  toward  it. 

This  then  is  a  mere  matter  of  fact.     Now  comes  the  question. 
%aJJ  the  believer,  who  thus  hopes  on  the  appointed  grounds  of 
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liope,  attribute  this  distinction  exclusively  to  his  own  resolves  and 
rtrivings,— or  if  not  exclusively,  yet  primarily  and  principally  ? 
Shall  he  refer  the  first  movements  and  preparations  to  his  own  will 
and  understanding,  and  bottom  his  claim  to  the  promises  on  his 
owa  comparative  excellence  ?     If  not,  if  no  man  dare  take  this 
bonor  to  himself,  to  whom  shall  he  assign  it,  if  not  to  that  Being 
in  whom  the  promise  originated,  and  on  whom  its  fulfilment  de- 
pends ?     If  he  stop  here,  who  shall  blame  him  ?     By  what  argu- 
ment shall  his  reasoning  be  invalidated,  that  might  not  be  urged 
•  with  equal  force  against  any  essential  diiference  between  obedient 
and  disobedient.  Christian  and  worldling  ; — that  would  not  imply 
tliat  both  sorts  alike  are,  in  the  sight  of  God,  the  sons  of  God  by 
adoption  ?     If  he  stop  here,  I  say,  who  shall  drive  him  from  his 
position  ?     For  thus  far  he  is  practically  concerned ; — ^this  the 
conscience  requires ;  this  the  highest  interests  of  morality  demand. 
It  is  a  question  of  facts,  of  the  will  and  the  deed,  to  argue  against 
which  on  the  abstract  notions  and  possibilities  of  the  speculative 
reason,  is  as  unreasonable,  as  an  attempt  to  decide  a  question  of 
colors  by  pure  geometry,  or  to  unsettle  the  classes  and  specific 
characters  of  natural  history  by  the  doctrine  of  fluxions. 

But  if  the  self-examinant  will  abandon  this  position,  and  ex- 
change the  safe  circle  of  religion  and  practical  reason  for  the 
shifting  sand- wastes  and  mirages  of  speculative  theology  ;  if  in- 
stead of  seeking  after  the  marks  of  Election  in  himself,  he  under- 
takes to  determine  the  ground  and  origin,  the  possibility  and  mode 
of  Election  itself  in  relation  to  God  ; — in  this  case,  and  whether 
he  does  it  for  the  satisfaction  of  curiosity,  or  from  the  ambition  of 
answering  those,  who  would  call  God  himself  to  account,  why  and 
by  what  right  certain  souls  were  bom  in  Africa  instead  of  Eng- 
land ;  or  why— (seeing  that  it  is  against  all  reason  and  goodness 
to  choose  a  worse,  when,  being  omnipotent.  He  could  have  created 
a  better) — God  did  not  create  beasts  men,  and  men  angels  ; — or 
why  God  created  any  men  but  with  foreknowledge  of  their  obe- 
dience, and  lefl  any  occasion  for  Election  ; — In  this  case,  I  say7 
we  can  only  regret  that  the  inquirer  had  not  been  better  instruct-" 
ed  in  the  nature,  the  bounds,  the  true  purposes  and  proper  objects 
of  his  intellectual  faculties,  and  that  he  had  not  previously  asked 
himself,  by  what  appropriate  sense,  or  organ  of  knowledge,  he 
hoped  to  secure  an  insight  into  a  nature  which  was  neither  an 
object  of  his  senses,  nor  a  part  of  his  self-consciousness  ;  and  so 
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leave  him  to  ward  off*  shadowy  spean  with  the  shadow  oi  a  shield, 
and  to  retaliate  the  nonsense  of  blasphemy  with  the  abraeadabru 
of  presumption.  He  that  will  fly  without  wings  must  fly  in  hii 
dreams  :  and  till  he  awakes,  will  not  find  out  that  to  fly  in  a 
dream  is  but  to  dream  of  flying. 

Thus  then  the  doctrine  of  Election  is  in  itself  a  necessary  in* 
fcreuce  from  an  undeniable  iact — necessary  at  least  for  all  who 
hold  that  the  best  of  men  are  what  they  are  through  the  grace 
of  God.  In  relation  to  the  belicTer  it  is  a  hope,  which  if  it  spring 
out  of  Christian  principles,  be  examined  by  the  tests  and  nourished 
by  the  means  prescribed  in  Scripture,  will  become  a  lively  and  an 
assured  hope,  but  which  can  not  in  this  life  pass  into  kuowledgCj 
much  less  certainty  of  fore-knowledge.  The  contrary  belief  does 
indeed  make  the  article  of  Election  both  tool  and  parcel  of  a  mad 
and  mischievous  fanaticism.  But  with  what  force  and  clearness 
does  not  the  Apostle  confute,  disclaim,  and  prohibit  the  pretenoBi 
treating  it  as  a  downright  contradiction  in  terms  I  See  Horn* 
viii.  24. 

But  though  I  hold  the  doctrine  handled  as  Leighton  handlei 
it  (that  is  practically,  morally,  humanly)  rational,  safe,  and  of 
essential  importance,  I  see  reasons*  resulting  from  the  peculiar 
circumstances,  imder  which  St.  Paul  preached  and  wrote,  why  a 
discreet  minister  of  the  Gospel  should  avoid  the  frequent  use  of 
the  term,  and  express  the  meaning  in  other  words  perfectly  equiv- 
alent and  equally  Scriptural ;  lest  in  saying  truth  he  may  convey 
error. 

Had  my  purpose  been  confined  to  one  particular  tenet,  an  apol- 

*  For  exapaple :  at  the  date  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  the  Roman  world  may 
be  resembled  to  a  mass  Id  the  furnace  in  the  first  moment  of  fusion,  here  a 
speck  and  there  a  spot  of  melted  metal  shining  pure  and  brilliant  amid  the 
scum  and  dross.  To  have  received  the  nfune  of  Christian  was  a  privil^e, 
a  high  and  distinguishing  favor.  No  wonder  therefore,  that  in  St.  Paul's 
writings  the  words,  Elect  and  Election  often,  nay,  most  often,  mean  the 
same  us  kKKoXovfievoiy  ecdesiay  that  is,  those  who  have  been  called  out  of  the 
world :  and  it  is  a  dangerous  perversion  of  the  Apostle's  word  to  interpret 
it  in  the  sense,  in  which  it  was  used  by  our  Lord,  viz.  in  opposition  to  the 
called.  (Many  are  called  but  few  chosen.)  In  St.  Paul's  sense  and  at  that 
time  the  believers  collectively  formed  a  small  and  select  number ;  and  every 
Christian,  real  or  nominal,  was  one  of  the  elect.  Add  too,  that  this  ambi- 
guity is  increased  by  the  accidental  circumstance,  that  the  Kytiak^  etdes  Do 
minicie,  Lord's  House,  kirk  ;  and  ecclesiaj  the  sum  total  of  the  iKKCikovfievot^ 
cvoccUif  called  cut ;  ore  both  rendered  \>y  Vine  t^aasve  word,  Churoh. 
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mj  might  be  loqnired  for  bo  long  a  comment.     But  the  B.eader 
vill,  I  troBt,  have  already  perceived,  that  my  object  has  been  to 
fitiljiffh  a  general  rule  of  interpretation  and  vindication  apph- 
QiUe  to  all  doctrinal  tenets,  and  especially  to  the  (so  caUed)  mys- 
tenes  of  the  Christian  Faith  :  to  provide  a  safety-lamp  for  reli- 
gioas  inquirers.     Now  this  I  find  in  the  principle,  that  all  re- " 
Tialed  truths  are  to  be  judged  of  by  us,  so  far  only  as  they  are 
(oidble  subjects  of  humui  conception,  or  grounds  of  practice,  or 
iawme  way  connected  with  our  moral  and  spiritual  interests. 
Ib  order  to  have  a  reason  for  forming  a  judgment  on  any  given 
itttde,  we  must  be  sure  that  we  possess  a  reason,  by  and  accord- 
ing  to  which  a  judgment  may  be  formed.     Now  in  respect  of  alT 
troths,  to  which  a  real  independent  existence  is  assigned,  and 
wiuch  yet  are  not  contained  in,  or  to  be  imagined  under,  any 
Sma  of  space  or  time,  it  is  strictly  demonstrable,  that  the  human 
leasoo,  considered  abstractly,  as  the  source  of  positive  science  and  ^ 
theoretical  insight,  is  not  such  a  reason.     At  the  utmost,  it  has 
oaly  a  negative  voice.     In  other  words,  nothing  can  be  allowed 
IS  true  foT  the  human  mind,  which  directly  contradicts  this  rea^ 
son.     But  even  here,  before  we  admit  the  existence  of  any  such 
contradiction,  we  must  be  careful  to  ascertain,  that  there  is  no 
equivocation  in  play,  that  two  difierent  subjects  are  not  con- 
landed  imder  one  and  the  same  word.     A  striking  instance  of 
this  has  been  adduced  in  the  diiierence  between  the  notional  One 
of  the  Ontologists,  and  the  idea  of  the  living  God. 

But  if  not  the  abstract  or  speculative  reason,  and  yet  a  reason 
there  must  be  in  order  to  a  rational  belief — ^then  it  must  be  the 
practical  reason  of  man,  comprehending  the  will,  the  conscience, 
the  moral  being  with  its  inseparable  interests  and  afiections— 
that  reason,  namely,  which  is  the  organ  of  wisdom,  and,  as  far 
as  man  is  concerned,  the  source  of  living  and  actual  truths. 

From  these  premisses  we  may  further  deduce,  that  every  doc- 
trine is  to  be  interpreted  in  reference  to  those,  to  whom  it  has 
been  revealed,  or  who  have  or  have  had  the  means  of  knowing 
or  hearing  the  same.  For  instance :  the  doctrine  that  there  is  no 
name  under  heaven,  by  which  a  man  can  be  saved,  but  the  name 
of  Jems,  If  the  word  hero  rendered  name,  may  be  understood — 
(as  it  well  may,  and  as  in  other  texts  it  must  be) — as  meaning 
the  power,  or  originating  cause,  I  see  no  objection  on  the  part  of 
the  practical  reason  to  our  belief  of  the  declaration  in  its  whole 
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any  ledemptiTe  power  BOt  rwrtiiiwi  im  flie  pofwer  of  Jtmm,  tlMB 
Jeeoe  ie  not  the  KeHeemer :  not  tlie  Hit  ifcwniin  of  tbe  woddt  Mt 
the  Jens,  that  is,  SaTioar  of  mawhiMl     But  if  wUSk  T^rtalKu 
and  AngQstiiie  we  make  the  text  aanrt  the  eondamatMi  aal 
miiery  of  all  who  aie  not  Ghiiitiaaa  by  BaptiHoa  anil  eocplkit  Ie 
Uefin  the  lerehitioii  of  the  Ke^CSoreBaait — then,  I  nji  the  ^ 
trine  i§  tme  to  all  intqite  and  jwupoeaa.    It  k  tme^  in  emy  i** 
wpeet^  in  which  an j  practical,  moral,  or  ipiiitaal  intemtoreai' 
can  be  connected  with  its  truth.    It  ia  tme  in  leqpoct  to  emf 
man  who  has  had,  or  who  mif^t  haTo  had,  the  Goqpel  pnaohBi 
to  him.     It  is  true  and  ohligatnty  fiir  every  Christian  eommiudf 
and  finr  every  individual  believer,  wherever  the  opportum^  il 
a^rded  of  spreading  the  light  of  the  Groqpel,  and  making  knoin 
the  name  of  the  cmly  Saviour  and  Bedeemer.    F<Nr  even  tbm^ 
the  nninibrmed  Heathens  should  not  perish,  the  gmltof  then  p«D> 
ishing  will  attach  to  those  who  not  only  had  no  certainty  of  thv 
sa&ty,  but  who  are  commanded  to  act  on  the  supposition  of  Ae 
contrary.     But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a  theological  ikgrnstif^ 
should  attempt  to  persuade  me  that  this  text  was  intended  to 
give  us  an  historical  knowledge  of  God's  future  aetioos  and  desi- 
ings — and  for  the  gratification  of  our  curiosity  to  inform  us,  that 
Socrates  and  Phocion,  together  with  all  the  savages  in  the  woodi 
and  wilds  of  Africa  and  America,  will  be  sent  to  keep  conqMiny 
with  the  Devil  and  his  angels  in  everlasting  torments — ^I  should 
remind  him,  that  the  purpose  of  Scripture  was  to  teach  us  our 
duty,  not  to  enable  us  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  souls  of  our  fel- 
low-creatures. 

One  other  instance  will,  I  trust,  prevent  all  misconception  of 
my  meaning.  I  am  clearly  convinced,  that  the  Scriptural  and 
only  true*'  idea  of  God  will,  in  its  development,  be  found  to  in- 
volve the  idea  of  the  Triunity.  But  I  am  likewise  convinced  that 
previously  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel  the  doctrine  had  no 
claim  on  the  faith  of  mankind :  though  it  might  have  been  a  le- 
gitimate contemplation  for  a  speculative  philosopher,  a  theorem 
in  metaphysics  valid  in  the  Schools. 

*  Or,  I  may  add,  any  idea  which  does  not  either  identify  the  Creator  with 
the  creation ;  or  else  represent  the  Supreme  Being  as  a  mere  imperaooal 
Law  or  ordo  ordinaiu,  cUffering  from  the  law  of  gravitation  only  by  its  uai- 
venality. 
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I  fi>nn  -a  certain  notion  in  my  mind,  and  say  :  This  is  what  I 
Tmdeorstand  by  the  term,  God.     From  books  and  conversation  I 
find  that  the  learned  generally  connect  the  same  notion  with  the 
Bime  word.     I  then  apply  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  masters  oi' 
logic,  for  the  involution  and  evolution  of  terms,  and  prove  (to  as 
many  as  agree  with  me  in  my  premisses)  that  the  notion,  God, 
imrolves  the  notion,  Trinity.     I  now  pass  out  of  the  Schools,  and 
eatef  into  discourse  with  some  friend  or  neighbor,  unversed  in 
the  formal  sciences,  unused  to  the  process  of  abstraction,  neither 
iogician  nor  metaphysician  ;  but  sensible  and  single-minded,  an 
hradite  indeed^  trusting  in  the  Lord  God  of  his  fathers,  even 
the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob.     If  I  speak  of  Gcd 
to  him,  what  will  he  understand  me  to  be  speaking  of  ?     What 
docs  he  mean,  and  suppose  me  to  mean,  by  the  "vyrord  ?     An,  ac- 
cident or  product  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  or  an  abstraction  whicli 
the  human  mind  forms  by  reflecting  on  its  own  thoughts  and 
fomis  of  thinking  ?     No.     By  God  he  understands  me  to  mean 
aa  existing  and  self-subsisting  reality,^  a  real  and  personal  Being 

*  I  hare  elsewhere  remarked  on  the  assistance  which  those  that  labor 
after  distinct  conceptions  would  receive  from  the  reintroduction  of  the  terms 
objective  and  subjective,  objective  and  subjective  reality,  and  the  like,  as  sub- 
tftitates  for  real  and  notioital,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  the  &lse  antithesis 
betwe^i  reed  and  ideal  For  the  student  in  that  noblest  of  the  sciences,  the 
•are  teipnun,  the  advantage  would  be  especially  great.  The  few  sentences 
that  follow,  in  illustration  of  the  terms  here  advocated,  will  not,  I  trust,  be 
a  waste  of  the  reader *s  time. 

The  celebrated  Euler  having  demonstrated  certain  properties  of  arches, 
adds :  **  All  experience  is  in  contradiction  to  this  ;  but  this  is  no  reason  for 
doubting  its  truth."  Tlie  words  sound  paradoxical ;  but  mean  no  more  than 
this — ^that  the  mathematical  properties  of  figure  and  space  are  not  less  cer- 
tainly the  properties  of  figure  and  space  because  they  can  never  be  perfectly 
realized,  in  wood,  stone,  or  iron.  Now  this  assertion  of  Euler's  might  be 
expressed  at  once,  briefly  and  simply,  by  saying,  that  the  properties  in  ques- 
tion were  subjectively  true,  though  ijot  objectively — or  that  the  mathemat- 
ical arch  possessed  a  subjective  reality,  though  incapable  of  being  realized 
objectively. 

In  like  manner,  if  J  had  to  express  my  conviction  that  space  was  not  itself 
a  thing,  but  a  mode  or  form  of  perceiving,  or  the  inward  ground  and  con- 
dition in  the  percipient,  in  consequence  of  which  things  are  seen  as  out- 
ward and  oo-^sting,  I  convey  this  at  once  by  the  words : — Space  is  sub- 
jeetive,  or  space  is  real  in  and  for  the  subject  alone. 

If  I  am  asked.  Why  not  say,  in  and  for  the  mind,  which  every  one  would 
UMkratand  ?  I  reply :  We  know  indeed,  that  all  minds  are  subjeots ;  but 

VOL.  I.  K     . 
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— even  the  Person,  the  I  am,  who  eent  Moees  to  hifi  fiyre&than  in 
Egypt.  Of  the  actual  existence  of  this  Diyine  Being  he  has  the 
same  historical  assurance  as  of  theirs  ;  confirmed  indeed  by  the 
hook  of  Nature,  as  soon  and  as  far  as  that  stronger  and.  better 
.  light  has  taught  him  to  read  and  construe  it^-confirmed  by  it,  I 

are  by  no  meaiui  certain  that  all  sabjeoto  are  minds.  For  a  mind  is  a  n^ 
jcct  that  knows  itseli^  or  a  snbjeol  thkt  is  its  own  olgect.  Hie  inward  prii- 
ciple  of  growth  and  individual  form  in  every  seed  and  ]Jant  is  a  sii!geci,«d 
without  any  exertion  of  poetic  privilege,  poets  may  speak  of  the  sool  of  Ai 
flower.  But  the  man  would  be  a  dreamer,  who  otherwise  than  podafldl^ 
should  speak  of  roses  and  lilies  as  self-conscious  subjecta  Lastly,  hj  tlM 
assistance  of  the  terms,  Object  and  Subject,  thus  used  as  correspondent  flp- 
posites,  or  as  negative  and  positive  in  physics, — (for  example,  negativaM 
positive  electricity) — we  may  arrive  at  the  distinct  import  and  proper  on 
of  the  strangely  misused  word,  Idea.  And  as  the  forms  of  logic  are  lU  bor 
rowed  from  geometry— (ra^toctiMrfio  dUeursivafarmae  suas  ttive  eanoMBrt' 
cipit  ab  intuiiuy—I  may  be  permitted  thrice  to  elucidate  my  present  umh* 
ing.  Every  line  may  be,  and  by  the  ancient  geometricians  was,  coosidsid 
as  a  point  produced,  the  two  extremes  being  its  poles,  while  the  poet  it- 
self remains  in,  or  is  at  least  represented  by,  the  mid  point,  the  indifforcB0e 
of  the  two  poles,  or  correlative  opposites.  Logically  applied,  the  two  tf- 
tremes  or  poles  are  named  ihena  and  antiike»i».    Thus  in  the  line^ 

I 
T A 

we  have  T=t?iesi8,  A=afUitheiiis,  and  l=ipu7t€tum  indifferens  rive  ampkt 
terlcum,  which  latter  is  to  be  conceived  as  both  in  as  far  as  it  may  be  either 
of  the  two  former.  Observe :  not  both  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  rela- 
tion :  for  this  would  be  the  identity  of  T  and  A,  not  the  indifference ;  baft 
so,  that  relatively  to  A,  I  is  equal  to  T,  and  relatively  to  T,  it  becomes^ 
A.  For  the  purposes  of  the  universal  Nuetic,  in  which  we  require  temM 
of  most  comprehension  and  least  specific  import,  the  Noetic  Pentad  mi^ 
perhaps,  be,— 

1.  Protheris. 
2.  Therii.  4.  Mesotkeris.  8.  AnHiketU. 

5.  Syntheria. 

Protheris, 
Sum. 

Theris,  Meaothesis.  Antitheids. 

Ret,  Agere.  Ago,  Potior. 

Syntheris. 

Agens. 

1.  Verb  substantive=Pro/A«m,  as  expressing  the  identity  or  co-inherenoe 
of  act  and  being. 

2.  Snbstantive=:7%«m,  expressing  being.    8.  Y&ch=^ AntithesU,  express' 
iog  aet    4.  lofinitiversJlfesotfcesis,  as  being  either  substantive  or  verb^  or 
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Bay,  but  not  derived  from  it.     Now  by  what  right  can  I  require 
this  man — (and  of  such  men  the  great  majority  of  serious  tie- 
Kevers  consisted  previously  to  the  light  of  the  Gospel)-^to  de- 
ceive a  notion  of  mine,  wholly  alien  from  his  habits  of  thinking, 
because  it  may  be  logically  deduced  from  another  notion,  with 
^ch  he  was  almost  as  little  acquainted,  and  not  at  all  concern- 
both  at  once,  only  in  different  relations.    5.  Participle =%n^A««i«.    Thus, 
h  chemistry,  sulphureted  hy^ogen  is  an  acid  relatively  to  the  more  pow- 
cHol  alkalis,  and  an  alkali  relatively  to  a  powerful  acid.    Yet  one  other 
Kmi^k,  and  I  pass  to  the  question.    In  order  to  render  the  constructions 
of  pure  mathematics  applicable  to  philosophy,  the  Pythagoreans,  I  imagine, 
represented  the  line  as  generated,  or,  as  it  were,  radiated,  by  a  point  not  con- 
tained in  the  line,  but  independent,  and  (in  the  language  of  that  School) 
tnoscendent  to  all  production,  which  it  cau<^ed  but  did  not  partake  in.    Fa- 
cUj  fum  patitur.    This  was  the  pwictum  invisibile  et  prasuppositum  :  and 
m  this  way  the  Pythagoreans  guarded  against  the  error  of  Pantheism,  into 
vhich  the  later  Schools  fell     The  assumption  of  this  poiut  I  call  the  lo^cal 
pn4hsn$.     We  have  now  therefore  four  relations  of  thouglit  expressed :  1. 
ProtkenSy  or  the  identity  of  T  and*  A,  which  is  neither,  because  in  it,  as  the 
transcendent  of  both,  both  are  contained  and  exist  as  one.    Taken  absolute- 
ly, this  finds  its  application  in  the  Supreme  Being  alone,  the  Pythagorean 
Tetrctciytt ;  th^  inef&ble  name,  to  which  no  image  can  be  attached ;  the  point, 
which  has  no  (real)  opposite  or  counterpoint.  .  But  relatively  taken  and  in- 
adequately, the  germinal  power  of  every  seed  might  be  generalized  under 
the  relati^xi  of  Identity.    2.  T/i^siSy  or  position.    8.  Antithesis^  or  opposi- 
tion.    4.  Indifference.    To  which  when  we  add  the  Synthesis  or  composition, 
in  its  several  forms  of  equilibrium,  as  in  quiescent  electricity  ;  of  neutrali- 
zation, as  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  water  ;  and  of  predominance,  as  of 
hydrogen  and  carbon,  with  hydrogen  predominant,  in  pure  alcohol ;  or  of 
earbon  and  hydrogen,  with  the  comparative  predominance  of  the  cai'bon,  in 
oil ;  we  complete  the  five  most  general  forms   or  preconceptions  of  con- 
structive logic. 

And  now  for  the  answer  to  the  question,  what  is  an  Idea,  if  it  mean 
neither  an  impression  on  the  senses,  nor  a  definite  conception,  nor  an  ab- 
stract notion  ?  (And  if  it  does  mean  any  one  of  these,  the  word  is  super- 
fluous :  and  while  it  remains  undetermined  which  of  these  is  meant  by  the 
word,  or  whether  it  is  not  which  you  please,  it  is  worse  than  superfluous.) 
But  supposing  the  word  to  have  a  meaning  of  its  own«  what  does  it  mean  ? 
What  is  an  Idea  ?  In  answer  to  this  I  commence  with  the  absolutely  Real 
as  the  prothesis :  the  subjectively  Ileal  as  the  thesis  ;  the  objectively  Real 
as  the  antithesis  ;  and  I  affirm,  that  Idea  is  the  indifference  of  the  two — so 
namely,  that  if  it  be  conceived  as  in  the  subject,  the  idea  is  an  object,  and 
poesesses  objective  truth ;  but  if  in  an  object,  it  is  then  a  subject,  and  is 
necessarily  thought  of  as  exercising  the  powers  of  a  subject.  Thus  an  idea  I 
ooneeived  as  subsisting  in  an  object  becomes  a  law :  and  a  law  contemplated  i 
eabjectiyely  in  a  mind  is  an  idea. 


'  *  t  ...    •     :■■■  ^<- :     ■  ' 

M  -u»  to  nn«qfm»^  .  ■..-.., . 

ed  ?  Orant  fer  a  moamt,  4hit  tiift  laAfBr  ($M  k,  iIm  lurfim 
with  which  I  fint  wet  oat)  at  HMNi  am  it  is  eombiQed  with  the  mh 
iuiaiice  of  a  coTPegpondiiig  reality  baconifltidentieal^  -^ 

and  eflmtiTe  Idea  of  Grod !   .  Ghtant,  that  in  thus  realiiiiig  the  wh 
tioa  I-  am  warranted  hj  nrrelatioii.  the  law  of  conacieiiee^  ud 
the  interasts  and  neoenities  of  mj  moval  heing  !    Tet  hy  iviut 
authority,  by  what  inducement,  am  I  entitled  to  attach  the  wbb 
reality  to  a  second  notion,  a  notion  drawn  £ram  a  notion  ?    ft  n 
>   evident,  that  if  I  have  the  same  right,  it  must  be  on  the  wne 
grounds.    Aevelation  must  have  aasnxed  it,  my  conscieiioe  »• 
quired  it— or  in  some  way  or  other  I  must  have  an  interest  ia 
tiiis  belief.     It  mnst  concern  me,  as  a  moral  and  reflponsiUe  In^ 
ing.     Now  these  grounds  were  first  given  ik  the  redemptioA  of' 
mankind  by  Christ,  the  Saviour  and  Mediator  :  and  h[^  the  attar 
incompatibility  of  these  offices  with  a  mere  creature.    On  tl» 
doctrine  of  Redemption  depends  the  faith,  the  duty,  of  believiBg 
in  the  divinity  of  our  Lord.     And  this  again  is  the  Btrongflit .  < 
ground  fot  the  reality  of  that  Idea,  in  which  alone  this  divioitf 
can  be  received  without  breach  of  the  fiiith  in  the  unity  of  tb» 
Godhead.     But  such  is  the  Idea  of  the  Trinity.     Strong  as  tltf 
motives  are  that  induce  |ne  to  defer  the  full  discussion  of  thii 
great  article  of  the  Christian  Creed,  I  can  not  withstand  the  re- 
quest of  several  divines,  whose  situation  and  extensive  service! 
entitle  them  to  the  utmost  deference,  that'  I  shotdd  so  far  deviate 
from  my  first  intention  as  at  least  to  indicate  the  point  on  which 
I  stand,  and  to  prevent  the  misconception  of  my  purpose  :  as  if  I 
held  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  for  a  truth  which  men  could  be 
caUed  on  to  believe  by  mere  force  of  reasoning,  independentiy  of 
any  positive  Revelation.     Now  though  it  might  be  sufficient  to 
say,  that  I  regard  the  very  phrase,  "  Revealed  Religion,"  as  a 
_  pleonasm,  inasmuch  as  a  religion  not  revealed  is,  in  my  judgment, 
'no  religion  at  all ;  I  have  no  objection  to  announce  more  particu- 
larly and  distinctly  what  I  do  and  what  I  do  not  maintain  on  this 
point  :  provided  that  in  the  following  paragraph,  with  this  view 
inserted,  the  Reader  will  look  for  nothing  more  than  a  plain  state- 
ment of  my  opinions.    The  grounds  on  which  they  rest,  and  the  ar- 
guments by  which  they  are  to  be  vindicated,  are  for  another  place. 
I  hold  then,  it  is  true,  that  all  the  so  called  demonstrations 
of  a  God  either  prove  too  little,  as  that  from  the  order  and  appa- 
rent  purpose  in  nature ;  or  too  much,  namely,  that  the  World  is 
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itself  God :    or  they   clandestinely  involve   the   conclusion   in 
the  premisseB,  passing  off  the  mere  analysis  or  explication  of 
*n  assertion   for^the  proof  of  it, — a  species  of  logical  legerde- 
Quun  not  unlike  that  of  the  jugglers  at  a  fair,  "wrho  putting 
into  their  mouths  what  seems  to  he  a  walnut,  draw  out  a  score 
yards  of  rihlK)n — as  in  the  jjostulate  of  a  First    Cause.     And 
liBtly,  in  all  these  demonstrations  tfie  demonstrators  presuppose 
the  idea  or  a  conception  of  a  God  without  being  able  to  authefiti- 
cite  it,  that  is,  to  give  an  account  whence  they  obtained  it. 
For  it  is  clear,  that  the  proof  first  mentioned   and   the   most 
natural   and  convincing  of  all— (the  cosmological,  I   mean,  or 
that  from  the  order  in  nature) — presupposes  the  ontological — 
that  is,  the  pr^bf  of  a  God  from  the  necessity  and  necessary  ob- 
jectivity of  the  Idea.     If  the  latter  can  assure  us  of  a  God  as  an 
existing  reality,  the  former  will  go  far  to  prove  his  power,  wis- 
dom, and  benevolence.     All  this  I  hold.     But  I  also  hold,  that 
this  truth,  the  hardest  to  demonstrate,  is  the  one  which  of  all 
others  least  needs  to  be  demonstrated  ;  that  though  there  may 
be  no  conclusive  demonstrations  of  a  good,  wise,  living,  and  per- 
sonal God,  there  are  so  many  convincing  reasons  for  it,  within  ' 
and  without — a  grain  of  sand  sufficing,  and  a  whole  universe  at 
hand  to  echo  the  decision  I — ^that  for  every  mind  not  devoid  of 
ill  reason,  and  desperately  conscience-proof,  the  truth  which  it  is  " 
the  least  possible  to  prove,  it  is  little  less  than  impossible  not  to 
lelieve  ;^-only  indeed  just  so  much  short  of  impossible,  as  to  leave 
jome  room  for  the  will  and  the  moral  election,  and  thereby  to  keep 
t  a  truth  of  religion,  and  the  possible  subject  of  a  commandment.* 

*  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  on  the  nmthematical  Atheists  of  the  French  Revo- 
ution.  La  Lande  and  others,  or  rather  on  a  young  man  of  distinguished  abil- 
ties,  but  an  avowed  and  proselyting  partisan  of  their  tenets,  I  concluded 
with  these  words :  "  The  man  who  will  believe  nothing  but  by, force  of  de- 
monstrative evidence — (even  though  it  is  strictly  demonstrable  that  the 
lemonstrability  required  would  countervene  all  the  purposes  of  the  truth 
in  question,  all  that  render  the  belief  of  the  same  desirable  or  obligatory)-^ 
is  not  in  a  state  of  mind  to  be  reasoned  with  on  any  subject  But  if  he  fur- 
^er  denies  the  fact  of  the  law  of  conscience,  and  the  essential  difference  be 
^een  right  and  wrong,  I  confess  he  puzzles  me.  I  can  not  without  grosft 
noonsistency  appeal  to  his  conscience  and  moral  sense,  or  I  should  admonish 
bim  that,  as  an  honest  man,  he  ought  to  advertise  himself  with  a  Cavete  omr 
««f  /  8celu8  sum.  And  as  an  honest  man  myself,  I  dare  not  advise  him  on 
prudential  grounds  to  keep  his  opinions  secret,  lest  I  should  make  myself 
bis  aooomplice,  and  be  helping  him  on  with  a  wrap  rascaL" 


OaUm  Mecoaat  I  ^ 
■dofii  the  dfoetnne  of  flis  Ttin^.  Vm  1 
juftifiad  in  rqplyiii^,  tfaat  lie  agectai  Ike 
oonld  not  bei^mkntsTfoCed^nor  |«ftfl«4e 
heniibilitiei  and  teeming  Hinliiilifl—  Anft  anj^  beelBeelaiti 
itt  M  knowing  tbat  these  ought  he,  ami  in  Act  had  heea,  ngei 
with  equal  fiiroe  against  a  prmwal  Gkii  nnder  anj  Smm  eapakls 
of  love  and  veneration  ;  hnt  heeanae  ht  had  not  the  same  dwh 
ratical  necessity,  the  same  interests  and  inslincta  cf  nason  far  tks 
one  hypothesb  as  fiir  the  other.  Uisnctenoiq^dieDeHft'inii^ 
justly  say,  that  there  is  no  cogent  reason  ixhj  I  shonld  mat  hs- 
lieve  the  Trinity ;  yon  must  show  me  some  eqgeai  maaosi  whf  I 
should. 

But  the  caso  is  quite  diflerrait  with  a  Chrisrian,  who  aenfli 
the  tiksriptures  as  the  word  of  God,  yet  lelbses  his  asBent  to  the 
plainest  declarations  of  these  Scnptmes,  and  irgJaina  awaj  tiis 
most  express  texts  into  metaphor  and  hyperiMle.  heeanse  the  Ut- 
eral  and  obvious  interpretation  is  (aoeoiding  to  his  notioiiB)  ah- 
•urd  and  contrary  to  jeascm.  He  is  honnd  to  show,  that  it  is  so 
in  any  sense/  not  equally  appUcaUe  to  the  texts  Bssfirtiiy  the 
being,  infinity,  and  perscxnality  of  GTod  the  Father,  the  Etemai 
and  Omnipresent  One,  who  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth. 
And  tho  more  is  he  bound  to  do  this,  and  the  greater  is  my  ri^t 
In  (Immiiul  it  of  him,  because  the  doctriue  of  Redemption  firom  sin 
NupplioM  tho  (Jhristian  with  motives  and  reasons  for  the  divinity 
ii(  tho  Ituduemor  far  more  concerning  and  coercive  subjectively, 
thai  in,  in  tho  ocoiiomy  of  his  own  soul,  than  are  all  the  induce* 
itiontit  that  onu  innuenco  tho  Deist  objectively,  that  is,,  in  the  in- 
torprotiitioii  of  nature. 

Do  I  thou  uUorly  exclude  the  speculative  reason  from  theology  ? 
No  !  It  in  ilH  otiieo  and  rightful  privilege  to  determine  on  the 
liaffativu  truth  of  whatever  we  are  required  to  believe.  The  doc- 
trint^  UHtHt  not  contradict  any  universal  principle :  for  this  would 
bo  a  doctriuo  that  contradicted  itself.  Or  philosophy  ?  No.  It 
may  bo  and  has  boon  the  servant  and  pioneer  of  faith  by  con- 
vincing tho  luiud  that  a  doctrine  is  cogitable,  that  the  soul  can 
present  the  idea  to  itself;  and  that  if  we  determine  to  contem- 
])lato,  or  think  of,  tho  subject  at  all,  so  and  in  no  other  form  can 
this  be  oflbcted.  So  far  are  both  logic  and  philosophy  to  be  re- 
oeived  and  trusted.     But  the  duty,  and  in  some  cases  andfinr 
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Iflnw  persons  erea  the  right,  of  thinking  on  subjects  beyond  the 
hmods  of  sensible  experience ;  the  grounds  of  the  real  truth ;  the 
life,  the  substance,  the  hope,  the  love,  in  one  word,  the  faith ; — 
these  are  derivatives  from  the  practical,  moral,  and  spiritual  na- 
toie  and  being  of  man. 

APHORISM  ra. 

Burnet  and  Coleridge. 

That  Religion  is  designed  to  improve  the  nature  and  faculties 
of  man,  in  order  to  the  right  governing  of  our  actions,  to  the 
securing  the  peace  and  progress,  external  and  internal,  of  indi- 
viduals and  of  conununities,  and  lastly,  to  the  rendering  us  capa- 
ble of  a  more  perfect  state,  entitled  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  which 
the  present  life  is  probationary — ^this  is  a  truth,  which  all  who 
have  truth  only  in  view,  will  receive  on  its  own  evidence.  If 
such  then  be  the  main  end  of  religion  altogether  (the  improve- 
ment namely  of  our  nature  and  faculties),  it  is  plain,  that  every 
part  of  religion  is  to  be  judged  by  its  relation  to  this, main  end. 
And  since  the  Christian  scheme  is  religion  in  its  most  perfect  and 
elective  form,  a  revealed  religion,  and,  therefore,  in  a  special 
sense  proceeding  from  that  Being  who  made  us  and  knows  what 
we  are,  of  course  therefore  adapted  to  the  needs  and  capabilities 
of  human  nature  ;  nothing  can  be  a  part  of  this  holy  Faith  that 
is  not  duly  proportioned  to  this  end. 

COMMENT. 

This  Aphorism  should  be  borne  in  mind,  whenever  a  theologi- 
cal resolve  is  proposed  to  us  as  an  article  of  faith.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  determinations  passed  at  the  Synod  of  Dort,  concern- 
ing the  absolute  decrees  of  God  in  connection  with  his  omnis- 
cience and  foreknowledge.  Or  take  the  decision  in  the  Council 
of  Trent  on  Transubstantiation,  founded  on  the  difierence  between 
its  two  kinds  ;  the  one  in  which  both  the  substance  and  the  acci- 
dents are  changed,  the  same  matter  remaining — as  in  the  conver- 
sion of  water  into  wine  at  Cana  :  the  other,  in  which  the  matter 
and  the  substance  are  changed,  the  accidents  remaining  imaltered 
as  in  the  Euoharist — ^this  latter  being  Transubstantiation  jxir 
eminence  :*—^nd,  further  that  it  is  indispensable  to  a  saving  faith 

•ideo  perttauHm  Betnper  in  Eecletia  Dei  fuii,  idqve  nunc  denuo 


9<meta  hoc  SynoduB  declarat,  per  conseeraiiotiem  panis  et  vini  eanveruonem 
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oarefolly  to  distmguiskthe  one  kind  from  the  other,  and  to  belieTe 
both,  and  to  believe  the  neoesnty  of  believing  both  in  older  to 
.alvation  !     For  each  of  these  extra-Scriptural  articles  of  fiEuth 
ihe  preceding  Aphorism  supplies  a  safe  criterion.     ITVill  the  belief 
tend  to  the  improvement  of  any  of  my  moral  or  intellectual  iaeul- 
ties  ?     But  before  I  can  be  convinced  that  a  faculty  will  be  im- 
proved, I  must  be  assured  that  it  exists.     On  all  these  dark  say- 
ings, therefore,  of  Dort  or  Trent,  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  ask,  by 
what  faculty,  organ,  or  inlet  of  knowledge,  we  are  to  assure  our- 
selves that  the  words  mean  any  thing,  or  correspond  to  any  object 
out  of  our  own  mind  or  even  in  it :  imless  indeed  the  mere  crav-     j 
iiig  and  striving  to  think  on,  ailer  all  the  materials  for  thinking     I 
have  been  exhausted,  can  be  called  an  object.     When  a  number 
of  trust-worthy  persons  assure  me,  that  a  portion  of  fluid  which 
they  saw  to  be  water,  by  some  change  in  the  fluid  itself  or  in 
Iheir  senses,  suddenly  acquired  the  color,  taste,  smell,  and  exhil- 
arating property  of  wine,  I  perfectly  understand  what  they  tell 
me,  and  likewise  by  what  faculties  they  might  have  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  fact.     But  if  any  one  of  the  number,  not  satis- 
iied  with  my  acquiescence  in  the  fact,  should  insist  on  my  believ- 
ing that  the  matter  remained  the  same,  the  substance  and  the 
accidents  having  been  removed  in  order  to  make  way  for  a  difier- 
ent  substance  with  diflerent  accidents,  I  must  entreat  his  permis- 
sion to  wait  till  I  can  discover  in  myself  any  faculty,  by  which 
there  can  be  presented  to  me  a  matter  distinguishable  from  acci- 
dents, and  a  substance  that  is  diflerent  from  both.     It  is  true,  I 
have  a  faculty  of  articulation  ;  but  I  do  not  see  that  it  can  be 
improved  by  my  using  it  for  the  formation  of  words  without 

fieri  totiua  substantia  pania  in  substantlatn  corporis  Christi  Domini  nostri, 
et  totius  substantia  vini  in  stibstantiam  sanguinis  eju». — Sess.  xii.  c.  4. 

Ihtus — et  integer  Chriatus  s:ub  pan's  specie,  et  sub  quavix  ipsius  speciei 
parte,  toius  item  sub  vini  specie,  et  sub  ejus  partibus  existit. — lb.  c.  8. 

Si  qnis  dixerit,  in  sacrosancto  EucharisticB  Sacramento  remanere  subntan- 
tiam  pants  et  vini  una  cum  corpore  et  sanguine  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi, 
negaveritque  mirabilern  illam  et  sinyularem  conversionem  totius  substantial 
panis  in  corpus,  et  totius  substantia  vini  in  sanguinem,  manentibus  duntaxat 
speciebus  panis  et  vini;  quam  quidem  conversionem  Catholica  Ecdesia 
Transsubstantiationem  appellat — Anathema  sit. — lb.  Can.  12. 

Si  quia  negaverit,  in  venerabili  Sacramento  Eucharistice  sub  unaquaque 
specie,  ct  sub  singulis  cujusque  speciei  partibus,  separations  facta,  totum 
Christum  contineri — Anatlicma  nt. — lb.  Can.  3. — ^Bd. 
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at  bes^  Ibr  the  utterance  of  thoujrhtii,  IhAt  mt»n»  only 
lb  act  of  90  tiunkiiiir,  or  of  trying;  w>  to  think.  Hut  iho  i»ml  of 
icipoa  is  the  improTement  of  our  niituro  nml  fnoultic^H.  t  num 
^  tlK  whole  in  one  great  practical  maxim.  Th«  nliJMl  of 
KiigiaaB  eontemplation,  and  of  a  tnily  npirilual  faith,  \n  "  tho 
^of  God  to  man.**  Of  tho  workinfo^  "f  <l»«^  (Jotlhoad  (^mI 
Wnaelf  has  told  ns,  Mtf  waffS  are  not  an  ifour  i/tif/n,  wr>f  my 
^^OKgkts  as  your  thoughts. 

APHORISM  IV. 

^  CHARACTERISTIC  DIFFERKNCK  jlKTWKKN  TinC  UlHCIPr.tNK  K)V 
THE  ANXIENT  PHILOSOPHERS  j^ND  THK  UINIU'INHATION  or  THM 
GOSPEL. 

By  undeceiving,  enlarging,  and  informing  tho  inlnllnnt,  Phi- 
l<aophy  sought  to  purify  and  to  elevate  tho  mora)  nharanior.  Of 
ooQTse,  those  alone  could  receive  the  laitur  and  incr^mpnrahly 
greater  benefit,  who  by  natural  capacity  and  favorablit  contingen- 
cies of  fortune  were  fit  recipients  of  the  former.  Ifow  Ntnall  the 
luimber,  we  scarcely  need  the  evidence  of  history  to  aNNurn  uit. 
Across  the  night  of  Paganism,  PhiloHophy  /litled  on,  like  the  lan- 
tem-fly  of  the  Tropics,  a  light  to  itseli',  and  an  ornament,  but 
alas  !  no  more  than  au  ornament,  oi'the  Hurrounding  (hirkncM. 

Christianity  reversed  tho  order,  iiy  means  accesKible  to  all, 
by  inducements  operative  on  all,  and  by  convicytions,  tho  grounds 
and  materials  of  which  all  men  might  find  in  themselves,  her 
first  step  was  to  cleanse  the  heart.  But  the  benefit  did  not  stop 
bere.  In  preventing  the  rank  vapors  that  steam  up  from  tho 
irrupt  heart,  Christianity  restores  the  intellect  likewise  to  its 
latural  clearness.  By  relieving  the  mind  from  the  distractions 
md  importunities  of  the  unruly  passions,  she  improves  tho  r^uality 
)f  the  understanding :  while  at  the  same  time  she  presents  for  its 
x)ntemplations  objects  so  great  and  so  bright  as  can  not  hut  en 
arge  the  organ,  by  which  they  are  oontempUted.  The  fears,  the 
lopes,  the  remembrances,  the  anticipations,  the  inward  and  out- 
Bvard  experience,  the  belief  and  the  faith,  of  a  Christian,  form  of 
iiemselves  a  philosophy  and  a  sum  of  knowMge,  which  a  life 
qpent  in  the  Grove  of  Academus,  or  the  painted  Porch,  could  not 
lave  attained  or  collected.  The  result  is  contained  in  the  iket  of 
i  wide  and  still  widening  Christendom. 


Yat  I  dare  not  say  that  the  effeots  have  bpea  ptoportumate  to 
tha  diyine  wisdom  of  the  scheme.  Too  soon,  did  the  Doetoit  of 
the  Church  forget  that  the  heart,  the  monl  nature,  was  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end :  and  that  troth,  knowledge,  and  inBg^t 
were  comprehended  in  its  expansion.  This  was  the  true  and  fint 
apostasy — when  in  councU  and  synod  the  diTine  humanities  «f 
the  Groepel  gave  way  to  speculative  systems,  and  raligion  beosme 
a  science  of  shadows  under  the  name  of  theology,  os  at  best  a  bsie 
skeleton  of  truth,  without  Ufe  or  interest,  alike  inaccessible  ind 
uninteUigible  to  the  majority  of  Ohristians.  For  these  therefine 
there  remained  only  rites  and  ceremonies  and  spectacles,  shows 
and  semblances.  Thus  among  the  learned  the  suhstanoe  ofthMff 
hoped  for  (Heb.  xi.  1)  passed  off  into  notions ;  iCnd  fiir  the  un^ 
learned  the  surfaces  of  things  became*  substance.  The  GhristiBB 
world  was  for  centuries  divided  into  the  many,  that  did  not.thisk 
at  all,  and  the  few  who  did  nothing  but  think — both  alike  ume- 
flecting,  the  one  from  defect  of  the* act,  the  other  fimn  the  ab- 
sence of  an  object. 

APHORIBM  V. 

There  is  small  chance  of  troth  at  the  goal  where  there  is  not  a 
child-like  humility  at  the  starting-post. 

COMMENT. 

Humility  is  the  safest  ground  of  docility,  and  docility  the  surest 
promise  of  docibility.  "Where  there  is  no  working  of  self-love  in 
the  heart  that  secures  a  leaning  beforehand ;  where  the  great 
magnet  of  the  planet  is  not  overwhelmed  or  obscured  by  partial 
masses  of  iron  in  close  neighborhood  to  the  compass  of  the  judg- 
ment though  hidden  or  unnoticed ;  there  will  this  great  deside- 
ratum be  found  of  a  child-like  humility.  Do  I  then  say,  that  I 
am  to  be  influenced  by  no  interest  ?  Far  from  it  I  There  is  an 
interest  of  truth  :  or  how  could  there  be  a  love  of  truth  ?  And 
that  a  love  of  truth  for  its  own  sake,  and  merely  as  truth,  is  pos- 
sible, my  soul  bears  witness  to  itself  in  its  inmost  recesses.  Bat 
there  are  other  interests — ^those  of  goodness,  of  beauty,  of  utility. 
It  would  be  a  sorry  proof  of  the  humility  I  am  extolling,  were  I 

*  Virium  et  praprietahimy  qua  non  nUi  de  ntbstofUibuspriedieari  p^twni, 
formis  BupertUtntihu*  attributiOf  ui  SupentUio. 
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to  mA.  fi>r  angel's  wings  to  overfly  my  own  human  nature.  I  ex 
dude  none  of  these.  It  is  enough  if  the  lene  elijiamen,  the  gen- 
tle bias,  be  given  by  no  interest  that  concerns  myself  other  than 
as  I  am  a  man,  and  included  in  the  great  family  of  mankind  ; 
but  which  does  therefore  especially  concern  me,  because  being  a 
(xmunon  interest  of  all  men  it  must  needs  concern  the  very  essen- 
tials of  my  being,  and  because  these  essentials,  as  existing  in  me, 
are  especially  intrusted  to  my  particular  charge. 

Widely  diflerent  from  this  social  and  truth-attracted  bias,  dif- 
ferent both  in  its  nature  and  its  effects,  is  the  interest  connected 
with  the  desire  of  distinguishing  yourself  from  other  men,  in  or- 
der to  be  distinguished  by  them.  Hoc  revera  est  inter  te  et  veri- 
tatem.  This  interest  does  indeed  stand  between  thee  and  truth. 
I  might  add  between  thee  and  thy  own  soul.  It  is  scarcely  more 
>at  variance  with  the  Ioyq  of  truth  than  it  is  unfriendly  to  the  at- 
tainment of  it.  By  your  own  act  you  have  appointed  the  many 
as  your  judges  and  appraisers  :  for  the  anxiety  to  be  admired  is 
a  loveless  passion,  ever  strongest  with  regard  to  those  by  whom 
we  are  least  known  and  least  cared  for,  loud  on  the  hustings,  gay 
in  the  ball-room,  mute  and  sullen  at  the  family  fireside.  What 
you  have  acquired  by  patient  thought  and  cautious  discrimina- 
tion, demands  a  portion  of  the  same  efibrt  in  those  who  are  to  re- 
ceive it  from  you.  But  applause  and  preference  are  things  of 
barter ;  and  if  you  trade  in  them,  experience  will  soon  teach  you 
that  there  are  easier  and  less  unsuitable  ways  to  win  golden  judg- 
ments than  by  at  once  taxing  the  patience  and  humiliating  the 
self-opinion  of  your  judges.  To  obtain  your  end,  your  words  must 
be  as  indefinite  as  their  thoughts :  and  how  vague  and  general 
these  are  even  on  objects  of  sense,  the  few  who  at  a  mature  age 
have  seriously  set  about  the  discipline  of  their  faculties,  and  have 
honestly  taken  stocky  best  know  by  recollection  of  their  own  state. 
To  be  admired  you  must  make  your  auditors  believe  at  least  that 
they  understand  what  you  say ;  which  be  assured,  they  never 
will,  under  such  circumstances,  if  it  be  worth  understanding,  or 
if  you  imderstand  your  own  soul.  But  while  your  prevailing  mo- 
tive is  to  be  compared  and  appreciated,  is  it  credible,  is  it  possible, 
that  you  should  in  earnest  seek  for  a  knowledge  which  is  and  must 
remain  a  hidden  light,  a  secret  treasure  ?  Have  you  children,  or 
have  you  lived  among  children,  and  do  you  not  know,  that  in  all 
things,  in  food,  in  medicine,  in  all  their  doings  and  abstainings 


^^ksassdasaB  mswmus:  t&f-  wncci  tkr=  its  (nrnsirndU  im^ovtr^  Kunrlr, 
inauBlBiwMl  AT  0BC£2&Iiiat£!9&  usefi  iii:  csdla^Tn^  tk^  cscpire^'  tkft  q«ftlitj 

<9ppMK9rl  br  ■fiKtacn^  aod  the  instkBall  posaoo^  tv  the  dietates  of 
Tgmmtn :  encqtr  «yf  wfll  in  pRserriii^  tlie  line  of  lectitnde  tense 
and  finn  mftaimt  the  naijiing  faces  and  tiencheiics  ol'  tempta- 
tton.  Sorelf,  it  were  (ar  les  imseemlT  to  Tahie  ooiselTes  on  this 
mtml  ftrenjf^h  than  on  strength  of  hodr,  c»r  eren  strength  of  in- 
telleet.  Bttt  we  will  rather  raloe  it  for  onrselTes :  and  hearing 
jn  mind  the  old  query, — Quis  custodiet  tpsos  custodes  ? — we  will 
value  it  the  more,  yea,  then  only  will  we  allow  it  true  spiritual 
worth,  when  we  posseM  it  as  a  gift  of  grace,  a  hoon  of  mercy  nn- 
denerredt  a  fulfilment  of  a  free  promise  (1  Car.  x.  13).  What 
more  is  meant  in  this  last  paragraph,  let  the  venerahle  Hooker 
•ay  fi>r  me  in  the  foUowing  : — 


Qor  sratrrcAL  rsugion  inpkhk     im 
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bat  a  medicine,  and  vice  but  a  ^tuiiui  1  Yt^Hi 
deeply  wounded  owrselvtw  with  int>(lioint^»  \\\t^\ 
God  kadi  been  fiun  to  make  wounds  miHlioiniiblt) ;  to  tH^ottiv  hy 
Tiee  wlmr  Tiitne  hath  stricken;  to  aufior  tht>  junt  innu  to  iUll, 
that  beine  raised  he  may  be  taught  whnt  ]K>\V(«r  it  wam  >vhioh 
^hdd  him  standing.  I  am  not  afraid  to  atlirin  it  InihUy  with 
St  Ai^usdne^  that  men  pufied  up  througli  a  proud  opiuiou  tii* 
their  own  sanctity  and  holiness  receivo  a  bonotit  at  tho  ImiitlM  ol* 
God.  and  are  assisted  with  his  graoo  wlu'U  with  hiit  |rrnot«  tht^y 
are  noi  assisted,  but  permitted  (and  that  ^riovounly)  to  trnuM- 
gna^  Whereby,  as  they  wore  through  ovorgrtnit  liking  ol'  lh»»n»' 
adTcs  supplanted  {tripped  vp),  so  tho  dinliko  of  that  whi(*h  tllil 
supplant  them  may  establish  thoni  afh^rwtinU  tho  Nuror.  Auk 
the  Tery  soul  of  Peter,  and  it  shall  undouhtodly  itHtdf  ttrnko  ynii 
this  answer:  My  eager  protestations  niado  in  tho  gh)ry  of  my 
spiritual  strength  I  am  ashamed  of.  But  my  nhnniM  ntid  tho 
tears,  with  which  my  presumption  and  my  wonkntiM  woro  ho 
wailed,  recur  in  the  songs  of  my  thunkngiving.  My  ittrongth  hnd 
been  my  ruin,  my  fall  hath  proved  my  Htay. 

APHORISM  Vir. 

The  being  and  provridenco  of  One  hiving  (^)d,  holy*  graolnuH, 
merciful,  the  Creator  and  Prcservur  of  ail  thingn,  and  a  Faihor 
of  the  righteous  ;  the  Moral  Law  in  its'  utmoNi  hoight,  broatlih 
and  purity  ;  a  state  of  retribution  alter  doalh  ;  the*  rft»urrootion 
of  the  dead  ;  and  a  day  of  Judgment — all  thone  wore  known  and 
received  by  the  Jewish  people,  as  eNtahlished  arti<doit  of  tlio  na- 
tionaLFaith,  at  or  before  the  proclaiming  of  ChriMt  by  tho  bap- 
tist. I  They  are  the  ground-work  of  Christianity,  and  oiM<ontial» 
in  the  Christian  Faith,  but  not  its  characteriitio  and  |M)tiuliar 
doctrines.:  except  indeed  as  they  are  confinned,  enlivened,  real- 
ized  aad  brought  home  to  the  whole  being  of  man,  head,  luiart, 
and  spirit,  by  the  truths  and  influences  of  the  Gospel.  J 

Peculiar  to  Christianity  are  : 

I.  The  belief  that  a  Mean  of  Salvation  has  been  effe^sted  and 
provided  for  the  human  race  by  the  incarnation  of  the  Hon  of 
Grod  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  his  liic  on  earth,  his 
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e  clieve  in  order  to  acquire  u  resson  for  their  belief? 

ilto  tt  It  with  religious  truths  for  all  meu.     These  we  must 

»<l  learn  as  children.      The  ground  of  the  prcrailin^  error  on  this 

nt  IB  the  i^'iiorancc,  that  in  spiritual  conc^eriunealE  to  believe 

•il  to  understand  are  not  diverse  things,  but  the  same  thing  in 
jiflerent  periods  of  its  growth.  Belief  is  the  seed,  received  into 
the  will,  of  which  the  understanding  or  knowledge  is  the  flower, 
Hid  the  thing  Iwlieved  is  the  fruit.  Unless  ye  hclieve  ye  can  not 
JUiderBland  :  and  unless  ye  be  humble  as  children,  ye  not  only 
will  not,  but  ys  can  not  believe.  Of  such  therefore  is  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven.  Yea,  blessed  ia  the  calamity  that  makes  ub 
humble  :  though  bo  repugnant  thereto  is  our  nature,  in  our  pres- 
ent state,  that  after  a  while,  it  is  to  be  feared,  a  sccoud  and 
sharper  calamity  would  be  wanted  to  cure  ub  of  our  pride  in 
having  become  so  humble. 

Lastly,  there  are  among  us.  though  fewer  and  less  in  fashion 
than  among  our  ancestors,  persona  who,  like  Shallesbury,  do  not 
belong  to  ■'  the  hord  of  Epicurus,"  yet  prefer  a  philosophic  pagan- 
ism to  the  moralily  of  the  Gospel.  Now  it  would  conduce,  me- 
thinks,  to  the  child-like  humility  we  have  been  discoursing  of,  if 
the  use  of  the  term,  virtue,  in  that  high,  comprehensive,  and  no- 
tionaJ  sense  in  which  it  was  used  by  the  ancient  Stoics,  were 
abandoned,  as  a  relic  of  Paganism,  to  these  modern  Pagans  :  and 
if  Christians  restoring  t!ie  word  (o  its  original  import,  namely, 
manhood  or  manliness,  used  it  exclusively  to  express  the  quality 
of  fortitude  ;  strength  of  character  in  relation  to  the  resistance 
opposed  by  nature  and  the  irrational  passions  to  the  dictates  of 
reason :  energy  of  will  in  preserving  the  line  of  rectitude  tense 
and  firm  against  the  warping  forces  and  treacheries  of  tempta- 
tion. Surely,  it  were  far  less  unseemly  to  value  ourselves  on  this 
moral  strength  llian  on  strength  of  body,  or  even  strength  of  in- 
tellect. But  we  will  rather  value  it  for  ourselves :  and  bearing 
in  mind  the  old  query, — Quis  custodial  ipsos  custodes  ? — we  will 
value  it  the  more,  yea,  then  only  will  we  allow  it  true  spiritual 
worth,  when  we  possess  it  as  a  gift  of  grace,  a  boon  of  mercy  un- 
deserved, a  fulfilment  of  a  free  promise  (1  Cor.  x.  13).  What 
more  is  meant  in  this  last  paragraph,  let  the  venerable  Hookei 
say  for  me  in  the  following  : — 
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Hooker. 

What  is  virtue  but  a  medicine,  and  vice  but  a  wound  ?  Yea, 
we  have  so  often  deeply  wounded  ourselves  with  medicine,  that 
God  hath  been  fain  to  make  wounds  medicinable ;  to  secure  by 
vice  where  virtue  hath  stricken ;  to  suffer  the  just  man  to  fall, 
that  being  raised  he  may  be  taught  what  power  it  was  which 
upheld  him  standing.  I  am  not  afraid  to  alErm  it  boldly  with 
St.  Augustine,  that  men  puffed  up  through  a  proud  opinion  of 
their  own  sanctity  and  holiness  receive  a  benefit  at  the  hands  of 
God,  and  are  assisted  with  his  grace  when  with  his  grace  they 
are  not  assisted,  but  permitted  (and  that  grievously)  to  trans- 
gress. Whereby,  as  they  were  through  overgreat  liking  of  them- 
selves supplanted  (tripped  up),  so  the  dislike  of  that  which  did 
supplant  them  may  establish  them  afterwards  the  surer.  Ask 
the  very  soul  of  Peter,  and  it  shall  undoubtedly  itself  make  you 
this  answer:  My  eager  protestations  made  in  the  glory  of  my 
spiritual  strength  I  am  ashamed  of  But  my  shame  and  the 
tears,  with  which  my  presumption  and  my  weakness  were  be- 
wailed, recur  in  the  songs  of  my  thanksgiving.  My  strength  had 
been  my  ruin,  my  fall  hath  proved  my  stay. 

APHORISM  Vn. 

The  being  and  providence  of  One  Living  God,  holy,  gracious, 
merciful,  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  things,  and  a  Father 
of  the  righteous  ;  the  Moral  Law  in  its^  utmost  height,  breadth 
and  purity  ;  a  state  of  retribution  after  death ;  the^  resurrection 
of  the  dead  ;  and  a  day  of  Judgment — all  these  were  known  and 
received  by  the  Jewish  people,  as  established  articles  of  the  na- 
tionaLFaith,  at  or  before  the  proclaiming  of  Christ  by  the  Bap- 
tist. (  They  are  the  ground-work  of  Christianity,  and  essentials 
in  the  Christian  Faith,  but  not  its  characteristic  and  peculiar 
dnrtrinpg-:  except  indeed  as  they  are  confirmed,  enlivened,  real- 
ized  and  brought  home  to  the  whole  being  of  man,  head,  heart, 
and  sprit,  by  the  truths  and  influences  of  the  Gospel.  J 

Peculiar  to  Christianity  are  : 

I.  The  belief  that  a  Mean  of  Salvation  has  been  efffected  and 
provided  for  the  human  race  by  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of 
God  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  hi«  life  on  earth,  his 
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mfoiiigs,  death,  and  remirection,  an  not  <uily  pioob  and  maai- 
festationi,  but  likewise  eflsential  and  e&ctiye  parts  of  the  great 
redemptiye  act,  whereby  also. the  obstacle  from  the  coxnxp^ksKoi 
our  nature  is  rendered  no  longer  insonnountable. 

n.  The  belief  in  the  possible  appropriation  of  this  benefit  bj 
repentance  and  faith,  induding  the  aids  that  render  an  efiectiTB 
faith  and  repentance  themselves  possible. 

III.  The  belief  in  the  reception  (by  as  many  as  shall  be  heirs 
of  salvation)  of  a  Uving  and  spiritual  principle,  a  seed  of  life  ca- 
pable of  surviving  this  natural  life,  and  of  existing  in  a  divine 
and  immortal  state. 

lY.  The  belief  in  the  awakening  of  the  spirit  in  them  that 
truly  beheve,  and  in  the  communion  of  the  spirit,  thus  awakened, 
with  the  Holy  Spirit. 

y.  The  belief  in  the  accompanying  and  consequent  gifts, 
graces,  comforts,  and  privileges  of  the  Spirit,  which  acting  pri- 
marily on  the  heart  and  will  can  not  but  manifest  themselves  in 
suitable  works  of  love  and  obedience,  that  is,  in  right  acts  with 
right  affections,  from  right  principles. 

YI.  Further,  as  Christians  we  are  taught,  that  these  Works 
are  the  appointed  signs  and  evidences  of  our  Faith ;  and  that, 
under  limitation  of  the  power,  the  means,  and  the  opportunities 
afforded  us  individually,  they  are  the  rule  and  measure,  by  which 
we  are  bound  and  enabled  to  judge,  of  what  spirit  toe  are. 

VII.  All  these,  together  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Fathers  re- 
proclaimed  in  the  everlasting  Gospel,  we  receive  in  the  full  as- 
surance, that  God  beholds  and  will  finally  judge  us  with  a  mer- 
ciful consideration  of  our  infirmities,  a  gracious  acceptance  of  our 
sincere  though  imperfect  strivings,  a  forgiveness  of  our  defects, 
through  the  mediation,  and  a  completion  of  our  deficiencies  by 
the  perfect  righteousness,  of  the  Man  Christ  Jesus,  even  the 
Word  that  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  and  who,  being  God, 
became  man  for  the  redemption  of  mankind. 

m 

COMMENT. 

I  earnestly  entreat  the  Reader  to  pause  awhile,  and  to  join 
with  me  in  reflecting  on  the  preceding  Aphorism.  It  has  been 
my  aim  throughout  this  Work  to  enforce  two  points  :  1.  That 
Morality  SLOMixkg  i»it  of  the  reason  and  conscience  pf  jneai-aad 
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Prudence,  which  in  like  manner  flows  out  of  the  understanding 
and  the  natural  wants  and  desires  of  the  individual,  are  two  dis- 
tinct things.  2.  That  Morality  with  Prudence  as  its  instrument 
has,  considered  abstractedly,  not  only  a  value  but  a  worth  in  it^ 
self.  Now  the  question  is  (and  it  is  a  question  M'hich  every  man 
must  answer  for  himself) — From  what  you  know  of  yourself ;  of 
your  own  heart  and  strength ;  and  from  what  history  and  per- 
sonal experience  have  led  you  to  conclude  of  mankind  generally ; 
dare  you  trust  to  it  ?  Dare  you  trust  to  it  ?  To  it,  and  to  it 
alone  ?  If  so,  well !  It  is  at  your  own  risk.  I  judge  you  not. 
Before  Him,  who  can  not  be  mocked,  you  stand  or  fall.  But  if 
not,  if  you  have  had  too  good  reason  to  know  that  your  heart  is 
deceitful  and  your  strength  weakness  :  if  you  are  disposed  to  ex- 
claim with  Paul — The  Law  indeed  is  holy,  just,  good,  spiritual ; 
but  I  am  carnal,  sold  under  sin :  for  that  which  I  do,  I  allow  not, 
and  what  I  would,  that  I  do  not ! — in  this  case,  there  is  a  Voice 
that  says,  Come  unto  me :  and  Ivnll  give  you  rest.  This  is  the 
voice  of  Christ :  and  the  conditions,  under  which  the  promise  was 
given  by  him,  are  that  you  believe  in  him,  and  believe  his  words. 
And  he  has  further  assured  you,  that  if  you  do  so,  you  will  obey 
him.  You  are,  in  short,  to  embrace  the  Christian  Faith  as  your 
religion — ^thode  truths  which  St.  Paul  believed  after  his  conver- 
sion, and  not  those  only  which  he  believed  no  less  undoubtedly 
while  he  was  persecuting  Christ  and  an  enemy  of  the  Christian 
B^ligion.  With  what  consistency  could  I  ofler  you  this  Volume 
as  aids  to  reflection,  if  I  did  not  call  on  you  to  ascertain  in  the 
first  instance  what  these  truths  are  ?  But  these  I  could  not  lay 
before  you  without  first  enumerating  certain  other  points  of  be- 
lief, which  though  truths,  indispensable  truths,  and  truths  com- 
prehended or  rather  pre-supposed  in  the  Christian  scheme,  are 
yet  not  these  truths.  (John  i.  17.) 

While  doing  this,  I  was  aware  that  the  portions,  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  preceding  Aphorism,  to  which  the  numerical 
marks  are  affixed,  will  startle  some  of  my  readers.  Let  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  serve  for  the  notes  corresponding  to  the  marks  : 

*  Ye  shall  be  holy  ;  for  I  tlie  Lord  your  God  am  hdy*  He 
hath  showed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good :  and  what  doth  the 
Lard  require  of  thee,  hut  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  imlk 
humbly  with  thy  God  7^      To  these  summary  passages  from 

•  X^.  nx  2.— Ja.  t  -W«»»*  ▼»•  »•— ^ 
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Moses  and  the  Prophet  (the  first  exhibiting  the  closed,  the  second 
the  expai;ided,  hand  of  the  Moral  Law)  I  might  add  the  authori- 
ties of  Grotius  and  other  more  orthodox  and  not  less  learned  di- 
vines, for  the  opinion  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  a  selection,  and 
the  famous  passage  [  The  hour  is  comings  SfC.  John  v.  28,  29]  a 
citation  by  our  Lord  from  the  Liturgy  of  the  Jewish  Church.  But 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  remind  the  reader,  that  the  apparent  dif- 
ference between  the  prominent  moral  truths  of  the  Old  and  those 
of  the  New  Testament  results  from  the  latter  having  been  writ- 
ten in  Greek ;  while  the  conversations  recorded  by  the  Evangelists 
took  place  in  Syro-Chaldaic  or  Aramaic.  Hence  it  happened 
that  where  our  Lord  cited  the  original  text,  his  biographers  sub- 
stituted the  Septuagint  Version,  while  our  English  Version  is  in 
both  instances  immediate  and  literal — in  the  Old  Testament  from 
the  Hebrew  Original,  in  the  New  Testament  from  the  freer 
Greek  translation.  The  text,  I  give  you  a  new  commandment, 
has  no  connection  with  the  present  subject. 

There  is  a  current  mistake  on  this  point  likewise,  though  this 
article  of  the  Jewish  belief  is  not  only  asserted  by  St.  Paul,  but  is 
elsewhere  spoken  of  as  common  to  the  Twelve  Tribes.  The  mis- 
take consists  in  supposing  the  Pharisees  to  have  been  a  distinct 
sect  in  doctrine,  and  in  strangely  over-rating  the  number  of  the 
Sadducees.  The  former  were  distinguished  not  by  holding,  as 
matters  of  religious  belief,  articles  diflerent  from  the  Jewish 
Church  at  large  :  but  by  their  pretences  to  a  more  rigid  ortho- 
doxy, a  more  scrupulous  performance.  They  were  the  strict  pro- 
fessors of  the  day.  The  latter,  the  Sadducees,  whose  opinions 
much  more  nearly  resembled  those  of  the  Stoics  than  the  Epicu- 
reans— (a  remark  that  will  appear  paradoxical  to  those  only  who 
have  abstracted  their  notions  of  the  Stoic  philosophy  from  Epic- 
tetus,  Mark  Antonine,  and  certain  brilliant  inconsistencies  of  Sen- 
eca),— were  a  handful  of  rich  men,  Romanized  Jews,  not  more 
numerous  than  Infidels  among  us,  and  hoi  den  by  the  people  at 
large  in  at  least  equal  abhorrence.  Their  great  argument  was  : 
that  the  belief  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  in- 
jured or  destroyed  the  purity  of  the  Moral  Law  for  the  more  en- 
lightened classes,  and  weakened  the  influence  of  the  laws  of  the 
land  for  the  people,  the  vulgar  multitude. 


I  will  ROW  suppose  the  reader  to  have  tlioughtfully  reperused  tlic 
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paragraph  containing  the  tenets  peculiar  to  Christianity,  and  if 
he  have  his  religious  principles  yet  to  form,  I  should  expect  to 
overhear  a  troubled  murmur :  How  can  I  comprehend  this  ? 
How  is  this  to  be  proved  ?  To  the  first  question  I  should  answer  : 
Christianity  is  not  a  theory,  or  a  speculation  ;  but  a  life ; — not  a 
philosophy  of  life,  but  a  life  and  a  living  process.  Ta  the  second  : 
Try  it.  It  has  been  eighteen  hundred  years  in  existence  :  and 
has  one  individual  left  a  record,  like  the  following  : — '*  I  tried  it,^ 
and  it  did  not  answer.  I  made  the  experimeht  faithfully  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  :  and  the  result  has  been,  a  conviction  of  my 
own  credulity  ?"  Have  you,  in  your  own  experience,  met  with 
any  one  in  whose  words  you  could  place  full  confidence,  and  who 
has  seriously  affirmed  : — **  I  have  given  Christianity  a  fair  trial. 
I  was  aware,  that  its  promises  were  made  only  conditionally. 
But  my  heart  bears  me  witness,  that  I  have  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power  complied  with  these  conditions.  Both  outwardly  and  in 
the  discipline  of  my  inward  acts  and  affections,  I  have  performed 
the  duties  which  it  enjoins,  and  I  have  used  the  means  which  it 
prescribes.  Yet  my  assurance  of  its  truth  has  received  no  in- 
crease. Its  promises  have  not  been  fulfilled  :  and  I  repent  of 
my  delusion  ?'*  If  neither  your  own  experience  nor  the  history 
of  almost  two  thousand  years  has  presented  a  single  testimony  to 
this  purport ;  and  if  you  have  read  and  heard  of  many  who  have 
hved  and  died  bearing  witness  to  the  contrary  :  and  if  you  have 
yourself  met  with  some  one,  in  whom  on  any  other  point  you 
would  place  unqualified  trust,  who  has  on  his  own  experience 
made  report  to  you,  that  He  is  faithful  who  promised,  and  what 
He  promised  He  has  proved  Himself  able  to  perform  :  is  it  big- 
otry, if  I  fear  that  the  unbelief,  which  prejudges  and  prevents  the 
experiment,  has  its  source  elsewhere  than  in  the  uncorrupted 
judgment ;  that  not  the  strong  free  mind,  but  the  enslaved  will, 
is  the  true  original  infidel  in  this  instance  ?  It  would  not  be 
the  first  time,  that  a  treacherous  bosom-sin  had  suborned  the 
understandings  of  men  to  bear  false  witness  against  its  avowed 
enemy,  the  right  though  unreceived  owner  of. the  house,  who  had 
long  warned  that  sin  out,  and  waited  only  for  its  ejection  to  enter 
and  take  possession  of  the  same. 

I  have  elsewhere  in  the  present  Work  explained  the  difierence 
between  the  Understanding  and  the  Reason,  by  reason  meaning 
exclusively  the  speculative  or  scientific  power  so  called,  the  vovg^ 
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or  memi  of  the  aaeienti.  And  widar  itill  it  tlie  ^^iimliiwi-  h&^ 
tween  the  undentandiog  and  the  quitnal  mind.  Bot  no  gift  of 
God  doet  or  can  coQtradict  any  other  gift,  ezoept  hj  minie  cr 
nuMliiecstion.  Most  readily  theiefoie  do  I  admit,  that  then  eo 
be  no  contrariety  between  levelation  and  the  nndentanding; 
nnlew  you  call  the  fact,  that  the  pkdn,  thoogh  — ^flpU  of  the 
warmth  of  the  son,  can  convey  no  notion  of  ita  fignre  or  iti  joj« 
01M  light,  or  of  the  colon  m^ch  it  impieaies  on  the  ekmda,  a  con- 
trariety between  the  ikin  and  the  eye;  or  infer  that  the  ontaneooi 
and  the  optic  neryes  contradict  each  other. 

But  we  have  grounds  to  belieYe,  that  there  are  yet  other  nyi 
or  elHuencei  from  the  sun,  which  neither  feeling  nor  sight  can 
apprehend,  but  which  are  to  be  inferred  firom  the  eflbets.  And 
were  it  even  so  with  regard  to  the  spiritnal  son,  how  woold  this 
oontradiot  the  understanding  or  the  reason  ?     It  is  a  aaffieioot 

'"proof  of  the  contrary,  that  the  mysteries  in  question  are  not  ia 
the  direction  of  the  nndentanding  or  the  (speeolatiTe)  reason. 
They  do  not  move  on  the  same  line  or  plane  with  them,  and 

-therefore  can  not  contradict  them.  But  besides  this,  in  the  mys- 
tery that  most  immediately  concerns  the  belieTer,  that  of  the  birth 
into  a  new  and  spiritual  life,  the  ,oommon.  sense  and  expsrienoe 
of  mankind  come  in  aid  of  their  faith.  The  analogooa  facts, 
which  we  know  to  be  tnie,  not  only  facilitate  the  apprehensioa 
of  the  facts  promised  to  us,  and  expressed  by  the  same  words  in 
(U)njiiurtioiL  with  a  distiuctive  epithet :  but  being  confessedly  not 
loMri  iiiooinprohonsiblo,  tlie  certain  knowledge  of  the  one  disposes 
us  to  tlie  belief  of  the  other.  It  removes  at  least  all  objecti(»ui 
to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  derived  from  the  mysteriousness  of  its 
Aubjuct.  The  life,  we  seek  after,  is  a  mystery  ;  but  so  both  in  it- 
self and  in  its  origin  is  the  life  we  have.  In  order  to  meet  this 
questiou,  however,  with  miuds  duly  prepared,  there  are  two  pre- 
liminary inquiries  to  bo  decided  ;  the  first  respecting  the  purp9rt, 
the  second  respecting  the  language  of  the  Gospel. 

First  then,  of  the  purport,  namely,  what  the  Gospel  does  not, 
and  what  it  does  profess  to  be.  The  Gospel  is  not  a  system  of 
theology,  nor  a  syntagma  of  theoretical  propositions  and  conclu- 
sions for  the  enlargement  of  speculative  knowledge,  ethical  or 

I  metaphysical.  But  it  is  a  history,  a  series  of  facts  and  events 
related  or  announced.     These  do  indeed  involve,  or  rather  I 
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should  say  they  at  the  same  time  aie,  most  important  doctnnal 
tmths ;  bat  still  &cts  and  declaration  of  i^ts. 

Secondly,  of  the  language.  This  is  a  wide  subject.  But  the 
point,  to  which  I  chiefly  advert,  is  the  necesdty  of  thoroughly 
trnderstanding  the  distinction  between  analogous  and  metaphori- 
cal language.  Analogies  are  used  in  aid  of  conviction :  meta- 
phors, as  means  of  illustration.  The  language  is  analogous, 
wherever  a  thing,  power,  or  principle  in  a  higher  dignity  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  same  thing,  power,  or  principle  in  a  lower  but 
more  known  form.  Such,  fi)r  instance,  is  the  language  of  John 
iii.  6.  Tliat  uhich  is  bom  of  tJie  flesh,  is  flesh  ;  tliat  ^chich  is 
bom  of  the  Spirit,  is  Spirit.  The  latter  half  of  the  verse  con- 
tains the  fact  asserted ;  the  former  half  the  analogous  fact,  by 
which  it  is  rendered  intelligible.  If  any  man  choose  to  call  this 
metaphorical  or  figurative,  I  ask  him  whether  with  Hobbes  and 
Bolingbroke  he  applies  the  same  rule  to  the  moral  attributes  of 
the  Deity  ?  Whether  he  regards  the  divine  justice,  for  instance, 
as  a  metaphorical  term,  a  mere  figure  of  speech  ?  If  he  disclaims 
this,  then  I  answer,  neither  do  I  regard  the  phrase  born  again, 
or  spiritual  life,  as  a  figure  or  metaphor.  I  have  only  to  add, 
that  these  analogies  are  the  material,  or  (to  speak  chemically) 
the  base,  of  symbols  and  symbolical  expressions ;  the  nature  of 
idiich  is  always  tautegorical,  that  is,  expressing  the  same  sub- 
ject but  with  a  difierence,  in  contra-distinction  from  metaphors 
and  similitudes,  which  are  always  allegorical,  that  is,  expressing 
a  difierent  subject  but  with  a  resemblance.* 

Of  metaphorical  language,  on  the  other  hand,  let  the  following 
be  taken  as  instance  and  illustration.  I  am  speaking,  we  will 
suppose,  of  an  act,  which  in  its  own  nature,  and  as  a  producing 
and  efficient  cause,  is  transcendent ;  but  which  produces  sundry 
efiects,  each  of  which  is  the  same  in  kind  with  an  efiect  produced 
by  a  cause  well  known  and  of  ordinary  occurrence.  Now  when 
I  characterize  or  designate  this  transcendent  act,  in  exclusive 
reference  to  these  its  efiects,  by  a  succession  of  names  borrowed 
from  their  ordinary  causes ;  not  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the 
act  itself,  or  the  manner  of  the  agency,  conceivable,  but  in  order 
to  show  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  benefits  received  firom 
it,  and  thus  to  excite  the  due  admiration,  gratitude,  and  love  in 
the  receivers ;  in  this  case  I  should  be  rightly  described  as  speak- 
•  See  Works,  L  p.  468,  IV.  p.  247,  V.  p.  ^U^Ed. 
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ing  metaphorically.  And  in  this  eaaa  to  confimnd-ihe  nmilaritj 
in  respect  of  the  eflecta  relatiTely  to  the  recipients,  with  an  iden* 
tity  in  respect  of  the  causes  or  modes  of  cansatioa  relatiTely  to 
the  transcendent  act  or  the  DiTine  Agent,  is  a  oonfbaion  of  met- 
aphor with  analogy,  and  of  iiguratiYe  with  literal ;  and  has  heen 
and  continues  to  he  a  fmitM  source  of  superstition  or  enthusiasm 
in  helievers,  and  of  objections  and  prejudices  to  infidels  and  skep- 
tics. But  each  of  these  points  is  worthy  of  a  separate  considera- 
tion ;  and  apt  occasions  will  be  fimnd  of  reverting  to  them  seve^ 
ally  in  the  following  Aphorisms,  or  the  ccmmients  thereto  attached. 

APHOKIBIC  Vni 

Ld^ton. 

Faith  elevates  the  soul  not  only  above  sense  and  sensible  things, 

but  above  reason  itself.     As  reason  corrects  the  errors  which 

sense  might  occasion,  so  supernatural  faith  oorrects  the  errors  of 

natural  reason  judging  according  to  sense. 

COIOIENT. 

My  remarks  on  this  Aphorism  firom  Leighton  can  not  be  better 
introduced,  or  tl^eir  purport  more  distinctly  announced,  than  by 
the  following  sentence  fcoia  Har^ngton,  with  no  other  change 
than  is  necessaty  to  make  the  words  egress,  without  aid  of  the 
coiitoxt,  what  Irom  the  context  it  is  evident  was  the  writer's 
meaning.  "  The  definition  and  proper  character  of  man — that, 
nainely,  which  should  centra-distinguish  him  from  other  animals — 
is  to  be  taken  from  his  reason  rather  than  from  his  imderstand- 
iiig  :  in  regard  that  in  other  creatures  there  may  be  something 
of  understanding,  but  there  is  nothing  of  reason."  .  ♦ 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,  in  his  Relvgio  Mcc?»ci,  complains,  that 
there  are  not  imposHibilities  enough  in  religion  for  his  active  faith  ; 
and  adopts  by  choice  and  in  free  preference  such  interpretations 
of  certain  texts  and  declarations  of  Holy  Writ,  as  place  them  in 
irreconcilable  contradiction  to  the  demonstrations  of  science  and 
the  experience  of  mankind,  because  (says  ^le)  "I  love  to  lose 
myself  in  a  mystery,  and  'tis  my  solitary  recreation  to  pose  my 
apprehension  with  those  involved  enigmas  and  nddlte  of  the 
Trinity  and  Incarnation  ;" — and  because  he  delights  (as  thinking 
it  no  vulgar  part  of  faith)  to  believe  a  thing  not  Wily  above  but 
contrary  to  reason,  and  against  the  evidence  of  our  .proper  senses. 
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For  the  worthy'  knight  could  answer  all  the  objections  of  the 
Devil  and  reason  "  with  the  old  resolution  he  had  learnt  of  Ter- 
tiillian  :  Certum  est  quia  impossibile  est.  It  is  certainly  true 
because  it  is  quite  impossible  I"  Now  this  I  call  Ultrafidian- 
ism.* 

*  Tliere  it  this  advantage  in  the  occasional  use  of  a  newly  minted  term  or 
title,  ex  pressing  the  doctrinal  schemes  of  particular  sects  or  parties,  that  it 
avoids  the  inconvenience  that  presses  on  either  side,  whether  we  adopt  the 
name  which  the  party  itself  has  taken  up  by  which  to  express  its  peculiar 
tenets,  or  that  by  which  the  same  party  is  designated  by  its  opponents. 
If  we  tike  the  latter,  it  most  often  happens  that  either  the  persons  are  in- 
vidiously aimed  at  in  the  designation  of  the  principles,  or  that  the  name  im- 
plies^me  consequence  or  occasional  accompaniment  of  the  principles  denied 
by  the  parties  themselves,  as  applicable  to  them  collectively.  On  the  other 
hand,  convinced  as  I  am,  that  current  appellations  are  never  wholly  in- 
different or  inert :  and  that,  when  employed  to  express  the  characteristic 
belief  or  object  of  a  religious  confederacy,  they  exert  on  the  many  a  great 
and  constant,  though  insensible,  influence ;  I  can  not  but  fear  that  in  adopt- 
ing the  former  I  may  be  sacrificing  the  interests  of  truth  beyond  what  the 

»  duties  of  courtesy  can  demand  or  justify.  I  liave  elsewhere  stated  my  ob- 
jections to  the  word  Unitarians,  as  a  name  which  in  its  proper  sense  can 
belong  only  to  the  maintainers  of  the  truth  impugned  by  the  persons,  who 
have  chosen  it  as  their  desigiftition.  For  unity  or  unition,  and  indistin- 
guishable unieity  or  sameness,  are  incompatible  terms.  "VW  never  speak  of 
the  unity  of  attraction,  or  the  unity  of  repulsion ;  but  of  the  unity  of  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion  in  each  corpuscle.  Indeed,  the  essential  diversity  of  the 
conceptions,  unity  and  sameness,  was  among  the  elementary  principles  of 
the  oM  logicians ;  and  Leibnitz,  in  his  critique  on  Wissowatius,  has  ably  ex- 
posed the  sophisms  grounded  on  the  confusion  of  the  two  terms.  But  in 
the  exclusive  sense,  in  which  the  name,  Unitarian,  is  appropriated  by  the 
Sect,  and  in  which  they  meRn  it  to  be  understood,  it  is  a  presiunptuous 
boast  and  an  uncharitable  calumny.  No  one  of  the  Churches  to  which  they 
on  this  article  of  the  Christian  Faith  stand  opposed,  Greek  or  Latin,  ever 
adopted  the  term,  •Trini-»-or  Tri-uui-tarians  as  their  ordinary  and  proper 
mime :  and  had  it  been  otherwise,  yet  unity  is  assuredly  no  logical  opposite 

\  to  Tri-unity,  which  expressly  includes  it.  The  triple  alliance  is  d  fortiori 
an  nllinnce..  llic  true  designation  of  their  characteristic  tenet,  and  which 
woidd  simply  and  inoffensively  expi*ess  a  fact  admitted  on  all  sides,  is 
P8lUmthropism,.or  the  assertion  of  the  mere  humanity  of  Christ.* 

I  diu'e  not  hesitate  to  avow  my  regi'ct  tliat  any  scheme  of  doctrines  op 
tenets  should  b^  the  subject  of  penal  law  :  though  I  can  easily  conceive,  that 
any  scheme,  however  excellent  in  itself,  may  be  propagated,  and  however 
false  or  injurious,  may  be  assailed,  in  a  manner  and  by  means  that  would 
make  tlie  advocate  or  assailant  justly  punishable.  But  then  it  is  the 
lunnncr,  the  means,  that  constitute  the  crime.    The  merit  or  demerit  of  the 


4 


•  See  the  second  Lay  Sermon,  Works,  VL  p.  181— .fiii 
/ 
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Again,  there  is  a  Bcheme  constmetad  on  the  prineiple  of  letaiB- 
ing  the  Bocial  Bympathies,  that  attend  on  the  name  of  believer, 
at  the  least  possible  ezpenditore  of  belief;  a  aeheme  of  pidddg 
and  choosing  Scriptore  texts  for  the  support  of  doctrines,  that 
have  been  learned  beforehand  from  the  higher  oracle  of  common 

.opinions  themselves  depends  on  their  originatiDg  and  determiuing  causes, 
which  may  differ  in  every  different  believer,  and  are  certainly  Iknown  to 
Him  alone,  who  commanded  us,  Juige  not,  lett  ye  b*  Judged,    At  all  events, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  law,  I  do  not  see  where  we  can  begin,  or  where 
we  can  stop,  without  inconsistency  and  consequent  hardship.    Judging  by 
all  that  we  can  pretend  to  know  or  are  entitled  to  infer,  who  among  us  wUl 
take  on  himself  to  deny  that  the  late  Dr.  Priestley  was  a  good  and  b^vo- 
lent  man,  as  sincere  in  his  love,  as  he  was  intrepid  and  indefatigable  in  his 
pursuit,  of  truth  f    Now  let  us  construct  three  parallel  taUes,  the  first  con- 
taining the  articles  of  belief  moral  and  theoh^oal,  maintained  by  the 
yenerable  Hooker,  as  the  representative  of  the  Established  Church,  eadi 
article  being  distinctly  lined  and  numbered ;  the  se(y>nd  the  tenets  and  per- 
suasions of  Lord  Herbert,  as  the  representative  of  the  Platonizing  B^sts; 
and  the  third,  those  of  Dr^  Priestley.    Let  the  points,  in  which  the  second 
and  third  agree  with  or  differ  from  the  first,  be  considered  as  to  the  com-' 
parative  nimiber  modified  by  the  comparative  wei^t  and  importance  of  the 
several  points — and  let  any  competent  and  upright  man  be  appointed  the 
arbiter,  to  decide  according  to  his  best  judgment,  without  any  reference  to 
the  truth  of  the  opinions,  which  of  the  two  difiEsred  from  the  first  more 
widely.    I  say  this,  well  aware  that  it  would  be  abundantly  more  prudent 
to  leave  it  unsaid.    But  I  say  it  in  the  convictim,  that  the  adoption  of  ad- 
mitted misnomers  in  the  naming  of  doctrinal  systems,  if  only  they  have 
been  negatively  legalized,  ia  but  an  equivocal  proof  of  liberality  towards 
the  persons  who  dissent  from  us.    On  the  contrary,  I  more  than  suspect 
that  the  former  liberality  does  in  too  luauy  n^en  arise  from  a  latent  pre-dis- 
position  to  transfer  their  reprobation  aud  intolerance  from  the  doctrines  to 
the  doctors,  from  the  belief  to  the  believers.    Indecency,  abuse,  scoffing  on 
subjects  dear  and  awful  to  a  multitude  of  our  fellow-citizens,  appeals  to  the 
vanity,  appetites,  and  malignant  passions  of  ignorant  and  incompetent 
judges — ^these  ai*e  flagi*ant  over-acts,  condemned  by  the  law  written  in  the 
heart  of  every  honest  man,  Jew,  Tm*k,  and  Christian.    These  are  points 
respecting  which  the  humblest  hones^  man  feels  it  his«duty  to  hold  himself 
infallible,  and  dares  not  hesitate  in  giving  utterance  to  the  verdict  of  his 
conscience  in  the  jury-box  as  fearlessly  as  by  his  fire-side.    It  is  fieir  other- 
wise with  respect  to  matters  of  faith  and  inward  conviction:  and  with 
respect  to  these  I  say — Tolerate  no  belief  that  you  judge  false  and  of  injuri- 
ous tendency :  and  arraign  no  believer.    The  man  is  more  and  other  than 
his  belief:  and  God  only  knows,  how  small  or  how  large  a  part  of  him  the 
belief  in  question  may  be,  for  good  or  for  evil    Resist  every  false  doctrine 
and  call  no  man  heretic.    The  false  doctrine  does  not  necessarily  make  th< 
man  a  heretic ;  but  an  evil  heart  can  make  any  doctrine  hereticid. 
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which,  as  applied  to  the  truths  of  religion,  means  the 
popular  part  of  the  philosophy  in  fashion.  Of  course,  the  scheme 
difiera  at  diflerent  times  and  in  different  individuals  in  the  num- 
l)er  of  articles  excluded  ;  but,  it  may  always  be  recognized  by  this 
permanent  character,  that  its  object  is  to  draw  religion  down  to 
the  beUever's  intellect,  instead  of  raising  his  intellect  up  to 
refigion.     And  this  extreme  I  call  Minimi-fidianism.  ^• 

Actuated  by  these  principles,  I  have  objected  to  a  false  and  deceptive 
dengnatioQ  in  the  case  of  one  system.  Persuaded  that  t^e  doctrines,  enu- 
mo^ited  in  pp.  229,  80  are  not  only  essential  to  the  Christian  religion,  but 
those  which  contra-distinguish  the  religion,  as  Christian,  I  merely  repeat 
this  persuasion  in  another  form,  when  I  assert,  that  (in  my  sense  of  the 
word,  Christian)  Unitainanism  is  not  Christianity.  But  do  I  say,  that  those 
who  call  themselves  Unitarians  are  not  Christians  ?  God  forbid !  I  would 
not  think,  mudi  less  promulgate,  a  judgment  at  once  so  presumptuous  and 
10  unofaaritable.*  Let  a  friendly  antagonist  retort  on  my  scheme  of  faith  in 
tiie  like  manner :  I  shall  respect  him  all  the  more  for  his  consistency  as  a 
reasoner,  and  not  confide  the  less  in  his  kindness  towai'ds  me  as  his  nei^- 
bor  and  fellow-Christian.  This  latter  and  most  eudcariug  name  I  scarcely 
kncMV  how  to  withhold  even  from  my  friend,  Hyman  Hurwitz,  as  often  as  I 
read  what  every  reverer  of  Holy  Writ  and  of  the  English  Bible  ou^t  to 
read,  his  admirable  Vindicice  Hebraicce,  It  has  trembled  on  the  verge,  as 
it  were,  of  my  lips,  every  time  I  have  conversed  with  that  pious,  learned, 
•trong-minded,  and  single-hearted  Jew,  an  Israelite  indeed,  and  wiMiout 

guile— 

Chijus  cura  tequi  naturam^  legihus  tUi, 

Et  mentem  vitiis,  ora  negate  dolis  ; 
VirttUes  opibiUy  verum  prceponere  falsOf 

Nil  vacuum  sensu  dicerey  nil  facer e. 
Post  obitum  vivam  secuniy'^  tecum  requiescam, 
Nee  fiat  melior  sors  mea  sarte  sua  ! 

Prom  a  poem  of  Hildehert  on  his  Master,  tht 
persecuted  'Berengarius. 

Under  the  same  feelings  I  conclude  this  aid  to  reflection  by  applying  the 
principle  to  another  misnomer  not  less  inappropriate  and  Car  more  influen- 
tiaL  Of  those,  whom  I  have  found  most  reason  to  respect  and  value,  many 
have  been  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome :  and  certainly  I  did  not  honor 
those  the  least,  who  scrupled  even  in  common  parlance  to  call  our  Church 
ft  reformed  Church.  A  similar  scruple  would  not,  methinks,  disgrace  a 
Protestant  as  to  the  use  of  the  words.  Catholic  or  Roman  Catholic ;  and  if 
(tacitly  at  least,  and  in  thought)  he  remembered  that  the  Romish  anti- 
Gatholic  Ohurdi  would  more  truly  express  the  fact.  Romish,  to  mark  that 
the  oormptions  in  discipline,  doctrine,  and  practice  do,  for  the  larger  parti 

*  See  T^ble  Talk,  Works  VI.  p.  Z^n.-^Ed. 
f  I  do  not  answer  lor  the  corrupt  Latin. 


uo  Am  TO  wojMfnxm. 

Now  if  th«ie  be  one  pwirmtiTB  of  both  then  ta^naiim  wan 
efficacMHU  than  another,  and  pgdiminaiy  to  all  the  net,  it  it  the 
being  made  fully  aware  of  the  dhrenity  of  Beaaon  and  the  Un- 
dentanding.  And  this  is  the  mote  expedient,  beeaoie  thoDgh 
theie  is  no  want  of  anthorities  ancieat  and  modem  finr  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  faeolties,  and  the  distinct  appropriation  ofthetonn, 
yet  our  best  writexs  too  often  eonfoond  the  one  with  the  other. 

ove  both  their  origin  md  perpetnsliQB  to  the  Boeoiah  Ckmrtt  and  the  keid 
IribaiiAb  of  the  City  of  Rome ;  md  neither  are  nor  erer  hsre  beeo  Chfthoiifl^ 
that  is»  uuTcrsal,  throogfaoat  the  Roman  fimpire^  or  eren  in  the  whole 
Litin  or  Wceteiti  Chmrdi  and  anti-Oskholio^  beeanee  no  other  Orareh  sets 
on  eo  narrow  and  ezeomnumieatiTe  a  prineiple,  or  ie  eharaiBteriaed  by  todi 
a  jcakHia  spirit  of  monopoly.  Instead  of  a  Chtholie  (imiYersal)  epiritk  il 
may  be  truly  deecribed  as  a  spirit  of  partieularism  ooonterfeiting  Gsthh 
Ikity  by  a  DegatiTe  totality,  and  heretieal  selfcureamaeriptun — in  the  fint 
instances  cutting  olC  and  sinee  then  eotting  hersdf  off  firom,  all  the  otiier 
members  of  Christ's  body.  F6r  the  rest,  I  think  as  that  man  of  true  eetho- 
lie  spirit  and  apostolie  aeal,  Riduurd  Baxter,  thought ;  and  my  readers  will 
thank  me  for  eonveying  my  r^cotions  in  his  oiwn  words,  in  the  folkonag 
golden  passage  from  his  life,  **  fiuthluUy  published  from  his  own  originsl 
MSS.  by  Matthew  SiWester,  IdM." 

**  My  oensures  of  the  Papists  do  much  diffsr  from  what  they  wwe  at 
first  I  then  thought  that  their  errors  in  the  doetrines  of  fiuth  were  their 
most  dangerous  mistakes.  But  now  I  am  assured  that  thttr  misezpreanoDB 
and  misunderstandiog  of  us,  with  our  mistakings  of  them,  and  inoonvenient 
expressing  of  our  own  opinions,  have  made  the  difference  in  most  points 
Appear  much  greater  than  it  is ;  and  that  in  some  it  is  next  to  none  at  alL 
But  the  great  and  im reconcilable  differences  lie  in  their  Church  tyranny ; 
in  the  usurpations  of  their  hierarchy,  and  priesthood,  under  the  name  of 
spiritual  authority  exercising  a  temporal  lordship ;  in  their  corruptions  and 
abasement  of  God  s  worship ;  but  above  all  in  their  systematic  befriending 
of  ignorance  and  vice. 

"  At  first  I  thought  that  Mr.  Perkins  well  proved  that  a  Papist  can  not 
go  beyond  a  reprobate ;  but  now  I  doubt  not  that  God  hath  many  sanctified 
ones  among  them,  who  have  received  the  true  doctrine  of  Christianity  so 
practically,  that  their  contradictory  errors  prevail  not  against  them,  to 
hinder  their  love  of  God  and  their  salvation  :  but  that  their  errors  are  like 
a  conquerable  dose  of  poison,  which  a  healthful  nature,  doth  overcome. 
Aiid  I  can  never  believe  that  a  man  may  not  he  saved  by  tJiat  religioti^  which 
doth  but  bring  him  to  a  true  love  of  God  and  to  a  heavenly  mind  and  life : 
nor  that  God  will  ever  cant  a  soul  into  hell  that  truly  loveth  him^  Also  at 
first  it  would  disgrace  any  doctrine  with  me,  if  I  did  but  hear  it  called 
Popery  and  anti-Christian ;  but  I  have  long  learned  to  be  more  impartial, 
and  to  know  that  Satan  can  use  even  the  names  of  Popery  and  Antichrist^ 
to  bring  a  truth  into  suspicion  and  discredit"— Baxter's  Life,  Part  I  p.  181. 
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Eyen  Lord  Bacon  himself,  who  in  his  Novum  Organum  has  so 
incomparably  set  forth  the  nature  of  the  difierence,  and  the  un- 
fitness of  the  latter  faculty  iot  the  objects  of  the  former,  does  nev- 
ertheless in  sundry  places  use  the  term  reason  where  he  means 
the  understanding,  and  sometimes,  though  less  frequently,  under- 
standing ibr  reason.*^  In  consequence  of  thus  confounding  the 
two  terms,  or  rather  of  wasting  both  words  for  the  expression  of 
one  and  the  same  faculty,  he  left  himself  no  appropriate  term  for  ^ 
the  other  and  higher  gi^  of  reason,  and  was  thus  under  the  ne- 
oessity  of  adopting  &ntastical  and  mystical  phrases,  for  exam|)le, 
the  dry  light  {lumen  siccum)^  the  luciiic  vision,  and  the  like, 
meaning  thereby  nothing  more  than  reason  in  contradistinction 
from  the  understanding.  Thus  too  in  the  preceding  Aphorism, 
'  by  reason  Leighton  means  the  human  understanding,  the  expla- 
nation annexed  to  it  being  (by  a  noticeable  coincidence)  word  for 
word,  the  very  definition  which  the  founder  of  the  Critical  Phi- 
losophy gives  of  the  understanding — namely,  **  the  faculty  judg- 
ing according  to  sense." 


O^  THE  DIFFERENCE  IN  KIND  OF  REASON  AND  THE  UNDER- 
STANDING. 

SCHEME    OF    THE    ARGUMENT. 

On  the  contrary.  Reason  is  the  power  of  imiversal  and  neces- 
convictions.  the  source  and  substance  of  truths  abovf      ^-^^ 


and  having  their  evidence  in  themselves.  Its  presence  is  always 
marked  by  the  necessity  ot  the  position  affirmed  :  this  necessity 
being  conditional,  when  a  truth  of  reason  is  applied  to  facts  of 
experience,  or  to  the  rules  and  maxims  of  the  understanding ; 
but  absolute,  when  the  subject  matter  is  itself  the  growth  or  ofi*- 
■pring  of  reason.  Hence  arises  a  distinction  in  reason  ^itselj^ 
derived  from  the  different  mode  of  applying  it,  and  from  the  ob- 
jects to  which  it  is  directed  :  accordingly  as  we  consider  pne  and 
the  same  gift,  now  as  the  ground  of  formal  principles,  and  now 
as  the  origin  of  ideas.  Contemplated  distinctively  in  reference  to 
formal  (or  abstract)  truth,  it  is  the  Speculative  Reason ;  but  in 
nferenoe  to  actual  (or  moral)  truth,  as  the  fountain  of  ideas  and  " 

•  See  The  Frieiid,  II  pp.  146-1 60 ;  Essay*  VIIL  and  IX.,  II  pp.  487-448.--JSaL 
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Ilivirti",,  J   Iiav<5  haul,  partake  of  understanding.      If  any  ms 
dmiy    tliiri.    Ilii^n*   in   a  ready  way  of  settling  the  question.     L 

•  «.■!•  VViwL  of  Sol.  evil.  22,  23,  27.— ^dl 
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lum  ^ire  a  careful  perusal  to  H fiber's  two  small  vohimos  on  bees 
mud  ants  (especially  the  latter),  and  to  Kirby  and  Sponcc*s  In- 
trodaction  to  Entomology  :  and  ono  or  other  of  two  things  must 
Mlow.  He  will  either  change  his  opinion  aH  irreconcilable  with 
the  facts ;  or  he  must  deny  the  facts ;  which  yet  1  can  not  sup- 
pow,  inasmuch  as  the  denial  would  bo  tantamount  to  the  no  less 
extraTagant  than  uncharitable  assertion,  that  Hilber,  and  the 
BeTeral  eminent  naturalists,  French  and  English,  Swiss,  German, 
and  Italian,  by  whom  Huberts  observationH  and  experiments  have 
been  repeated  and  confirmed,  have  all  conspired  to  impose  a 
aeries  of  falsehoods  and  fairy-tales  on  the  world.  I  see  no  way, 
at  least,  by  which  he  can  get  out  of  this  dilemma,  but  by  over- 
leaping the  admitted  rules  and  fences  of  all  legitimate  discussion, 
and  either  transferring  to  the  word.  Understanding,  tho  deBnitiou 
already  appropriated  to  Reason,  o(  defining  understanding  in 

'  genere  by  the  specific  and  accessioual  perfections\rhich  the  hu- 
man understanding  derives  from  itH  co-existenco  witli  reason  and 

"^firee-will  in  the  same  individual  person  ;  in  plainer  words,  from 
,  its  being  exercised  by  a  self-couHcious  and  rc8])onsiblc  creature. 
And,  after  all,  the  supporter  of  Harrington's  position  would  have 
a  right  to  ask  him,  by  what  other  name  ho  would  designate  the 
faculty  in  the  instances  referred  to  ?  If  it  bo  not  understanding, 
what  is  it  ?  r 

In  no  former  part  of  this  Volume  have  I  felt  tho  same  anxiety 
to  obtain  a  patient  attention.  For  I  do  not  hesitate  to  avow, 
that  on  my  success  in  establishing  the  validity  and  importance 
of  the  distinction  between  Reason  and  the  Understanding,  rest 
my  hopes  of  carrying  the  Reader  along  with  me  through  all  that 

^is  to  follow.     Let  the  student  but  clearly  see  and  comprehend 

*^  the  diversity  in  the  things  themselves,  and  tho  expediency  of  a 
correspondent  distinction  and  appropriation  of  the  words  will  fol- 
low of  itself  Turn  back  for  a  moment  to  the  Aphorism,  and 
having  re-perused  the  first  paragraph  of  this  Comment  thereon, 
regard  the  two  following  narratives  as  the  illustration.  I  do 
not  say  proof :  for  I  take  these  from  a  multitude  of  facts  equally 
striking  for  the  one  only  purpose  of  placing  my  meaning  out  of 
all  doubt. 

I.  Hclber  put  a  dozen  humble-bees  under  a  bell-glass  along 
with  a  comb  of  about  ten  silken  cocoons  so  unequal  in  height  as 
not  to  be  capable  of  standing  steadily.     To  remedy  this  two  or 
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time  of  the  humble-beM  got  «p«a  the  oonb,  ^tntdiid  dMnuMbw 
orer  its  edge,  aud  with  their  heads  downwaids -fixed  their  fae- 
^Nt  on  the  table  on  whieh  the  ^omh  stood,  and  «o  withtiieir 
hind  fiset  kept  the  eomb  finiin  fiiUing.  When  these  were  weary 
■atheis  took  their  plaoes.  In  this  oonstrpined  and  painful  ^postniB, 
fiesh  bees  lelieYing  their  oommdes  at  intervak,  and  ^aoh  wuk- 
ing  in  its  turn,  did  these  afiectionate  little  insects  ei^pputiha 
eomb  fiir  nearly  three  days :  at  the  end  of  whieh  th^  had  pm- 
paxod  snffioiait  wax  to  build  pillars  with.  Bnt  these  piUius 
having  acoidentaUy  got  displaoed,  the  bees  had  recoune  again  io 
the  same  mancBUTre,  till  Hiiber  pitying  their  hard  case,  &c 

II.  "  I  shall  at  present  describe  the  operations  of  a  single  est 
that  I  observed  sufficiently  long  to  satisfy  my  eariosity. 

"  One  rainy  day  I  observed  a  laborer  digging  the  ground  mm 
the  aperture  which  gave  entrance  to  the  ant-hill.  It  placed  in 
a  heap  the  several  firagments  it  had  scraped  up,  and  formed  than 
into  small  pellets,  which  it  deposited  here  and  there  upon  the 
nest.  It  returned  constantly  to  the  same  place,  and  appeared  to 
have  a  marked  design,  for  it  labored  with  ardor  and  penever- 
ance.  I  remarked  a  slight  furrow,  ezoavated  in  the  ground  inii 
straight  line,  representing  the  plan  of  a  |iath  or  i^dlary.  The 
laborer,  the  whole  of  whose  movements  fell  under  my  t»?wM^»«*ft 
observation,  gave  it  greater  depth  and  breadth,  and  cleared  oat 
its  borders :  and  I  saw  at  length,  in  which  I  could  not  be  de- 
ceived, that  it  had  the  intention  of  establishing  an  avenue  which 
was  to  lead  from  one  of  the  stories  to  the  underground  chambers. 
This  path,  which  was  about  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  and 
formed  by  a  single  ant,  was  opened  above  and  bordered  on  each 
side  by  a  buttress  of  earth ;  its  concavity  en  forme  de  goutiere 
was  of  the  most  perfect  regularity,  for  the  architect  had  not  left 
an  atom  too  much.  The  work  of  this  ant  was  so  well  followed 
and  understood,  that  I  could  almost  to  a  certainty  guess  its  next 
proceeding,  and  the  very  fragment  it  was  about  to  remove.  At 
the  side  of  the  opening  where  this  path  terminated,  was  a  sec- 
ond opening  to  which  it  was  necessary  to  arrive  by  some  road. 
The  same  ant  engaged  in  and  executed  alone  this  luidertaking. 
It  furrowed  out  and  opened  another  path,  parallel  to  the  first, 
leaving  between  each  a  little  waXL  of  three  or  four  lines  in  height. 
Those  ants  who  lay  the  foundation  of  a  wall,  chamber,  or  gal- 
leiy,  £rom  working  separately  occasion,  now  and  then,  a  want  of 
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eoineidence  in  the  parts  of  the  same  or  difToront  objects.  Saoh 
examples  are  of  no  unfrequent  occurrence,  but  they  by  no  means 
embanrass  them.  What  follows  proves  that  the  workman,  on 
diaooTering  his  error,  knew  how  to  rectify  it.  A  wall  had  been 
erected  with  the  view  of  sustaining  a  vaulted  ceiling,  still  incom- 
jdete,  that  had  been  projected  from  the  wall  of  the  opposite 
chamber.  The  workman  who  began  constructing  it,  had  given 
it  too  little  elevation  to  meet  the  opposite  partition  upon  which 
it  was  to  rest.  Had  it  been  continued  on  the  original  plan,  it 
mnst  infallibly  have  met  the  wall  at  about  one  half  of  its  height, 
and  this  it  was  necessary  to  avoid.  This  state  of  things  very 
forcibly  claimed  my  attention,  when  one  of  the  ants  arriving  at 
the  place,  and  visiting  the  works,  appeared  to  be  struck  by  the 
difficulty  which  presented  itself;  but  this  it  as  soon  obviated,  by 
taking  down  the  ceiling  and  raising  the  wall  upon  which  it  re- 
poted.  It  then,  in  my  presence,  constructed  a  new  ceiling  with ' 
tiie  fragments  of  the  former  one.'* — HiiLber's  Natural  History 
^cf  AnU,  pp.  38-41. 

Now  I  assert,  that  the  faculty  manifested  in  the  acts  here  nar- 
rated does  not  differ  in  kind  from  understanding,  and  that  it  does 
so  difier  from  reason.  What  I  conceive  the  former  to  be,  physio- 
logically considered,  will  be  shown  hereafter.  In  this  place  I  take 
the  understanding  as  it  exists  in  men,  and  in  exclusive  reference 
to  its  intelligential  functions ;  and  it  is  in  this  sense  of  the  word 
tiiat  I  am  to  prove  the  necessity  of  contra-distinguishing  it  from 
reason. 

Premising  then,  that  two  or  more  subjects  having  the  same 
essential  characters  are  said  to  fall  under  the  same  general  defi- 
nition, I  lay  it  down,  as  a  self-evident  truth — (it  is,  in  fact,  an 
identical  proposition) — ^that  whatever  subjects  fall  under  one  and 
the  same  general  definition  are  of  one  and  the  same  kind  :  con- 
sequently, that  which  does  not  fall  under  this  definition,  must 
difier  in  kind  from  each  and  all  of  those  that  do.  Difference  in 
degree  does  jndeed  suppose  sameness  in  kind  ;  and  difference  in 
kind  precludes  distinction  from  difierence  of  degree.  Heterogenea 
nan  comparari^  ergo  nee  distingui,  possunt.  The  inattention  to 
this  rule  gives  rise  to  the  numerous  sophisms  comprised  by  Aris- 
totle under  the  head  of  fistiSt^uaig  els  ^^^  yi^og,  that  is,  transition 
Into  a  new  kind,  or  the  falsely  applying  to  X  what  had  been  truly 

sited  of  A,  and  might  have  been  true  of  X,  had  it  difiered  from 
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A  ia  its  degree  only.  The  leplurtiy  oouiifai  ia  Hie  imAmm  fo 
notice  what  not  heing  notioed  will  he  rappoeed  not  to  eziit ;  and 
where  the  nlence  reipeoting  the  difiexenoe  in  kind  u  tantamoout 
to  an  a«ertion  that  the  difieienoe  is  merely  in  degree.  Bat  the 
firand  is  especially  gross,  where  the  heterogeneous  sulgect,  thus 
clandestinely  slipt  in,  is  in  its  own  nature  insusceptihle  of  degree : 
such  as,  for  instance,  certainty  or  circularity,  contrasted  with 
strength,  or  magnitude. 

To  apply  these  remarks  for  our  present  purpose,  we  have  only 
to  descrihe  Understanding  and  Reason,  each  hy  its  oharactiBnstiG 
qualities.     The  comparison  will' show  the  difierence. 

TTNDEKSTANDING.  REASON. 

1.  Understanding  is  discui-         1.  Season,  is  fixed, 
sire. 

2.  The  Understanding  in  all  2.  The  Reason  in  all  its  de- 
its  judgments  refers  to  some  oisions  appeals  to  itself  as  the 
other  faculty  as  its  ultimate  au-  ground  and  suhstatwe  of  their 
thority.  truth.     {Heb,  vi.  13.) 

3.  Understanding  is  the  fad-  3.  Reason  of  contempliaticHi. 
ulty  of  reflection.  Reason  indeed  is  much  nearer 

to  Sense  than  to  Understanding : 
for  Reason  (says  our  great  Hook- 
er) is  a  direct  aspect  of  truth, 
an  inward  beholding,  having  a 
similar  relation  to  the  intelligi- 
ble or  spiritual,  as  Sense  has  to 
the  material  or  phenomenal. 

The  result  is,  that  neither  falls  under  the  definition  of  the  other. 
They  differ  in  kind :  and  had  my  object  been  confined  to  the 
establishment  of  this  fact,  the  preceding  columns  would  have  su- 
perseded all  further  disquisition.  But  I  have  ever  in  view  the 
especial  interest  of  my  youthful  readers,  whose  reflective  power 
is  to  be  cultivated,  as  well  as  their  particular  reflections  to  be 
called  forth  and  guided.  Now  the  main  chance  of  their  reflect- 
ing on  religious  subjects  aright,  and  of  their  attaining  to  the  con- 
templation of  spiritual  truths  at  all,  rests  on  their  insight  intc 
the  nature  of  this  disparity  still  more  than  on  their  conviction  of 
its  existence,     I  now,  therefore,  proceed  to  a  brief  analysis  of 
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the  XJndeiBtanding,   in   elucidation  of  the  definitions   already 
given. 

The  Understanding  then,  conBidered  exclusively  as  an  organ 
of  human  intelligence,  is  the  faculty  hy  which  we  reflect  and  gen- 
eralize. Take,  for  instance,  any  object  consisting  of  many  parts, 
a  house,  or  a  group  of  houses  :  and  if  it  be  contemplated,  as  a 
whole,  that  is,  as  many  constituting  a  one,  it  forms  what,  in  the 
technical  language  of  psychology,  is  called  a  total  impression. 
Among  the  various  component  parts  of  this,  we  direct  our  at- 
tention especially  to  such  as  we  recollect  to  have  noticed  in  other 
total  impressions.  Then,  by  a  voluntary  act,  we  withhold  our 
attention  from  all  the  rest  to  reflect  exclusively  on  these ;  and 
these  we  henceforward  use  as  common  characters,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  several  objects  are  referred  to  one  and  the  same  sort.* 
Thus,  the  whole  process  may  be  reduced  to  three  acts,  all  de- 
pending on  and  supposing  a  previous  impression  on  the  senses  : 
first,  the  appropriation  of  our  attention  ;  second  (and  in  order  to 
the  continuance  of  the  first)  abstraction,  or  the  voluntary  with- 
holding of  the  attention  ;  and,  third,  generalization.  And  these 
are  the  proper  functions  of  the  Understanding  :  and  the  power 
of  so  doing,  is  what  we  mean,  when  we  say  we  possess  under- 
standing, or  are  created  with  the  faculty  of  understanding.! 

*  Accordingly  as  we  attend  more  or  less  to  the  differences,  the  sort  be- 
comes, of  course,  more  or  less  comprehensive.  Hence  there  arises  for  the 
systematic  natmralist  the  necessity  of  subdividing  the  sorts  into  orders, 
classes,  families,  Ac. :  all  which,  however,  resolve  themselves  for  the  mere 
logician  into  the  conception  of  genus  and  speeitSy  that  is,  the  comprehending 
and  the  comprehended. 

f  It  is  obvious,  that  the  third  function  includes  the  act  of  comparing 
<niQ  ofcject  with  another.  The  act  of  comparing  supposes  in  the  comparing 
CMolty  certain  inherent  forms,  that  is,  modes  of  reflecting  not  referable  to 
the  objects  reflected  on,  but  pre-determined  by  the  constitution  and  mechan- 
ism of  the  understanding  itself  And  under  some  one  or  other  of  these 
forms,  the  resemblances  and  differeoccs  must  be  subsumed  in  order  to  be 
conceivable,  and  d  fortiori  therefore  in  order  to  be  comparable.  The  senses 
do  not  compare,  but  merely  furnish  the  materials'for  comparison. 

Were  it  not  so,  how  could  the  first  comparison  have  been  possible  f  It 
wovild  involve  the  absurdity  of  measuring  a  thing  by  itsell  But  if  we  think 
CO  some  one  thing,  the  length  of  our  own  foot,  or  of  our  hand  and  arm  from 
the  elbow-joint,  11  is  evident  that  in  order  to  do  this,  we  must  have  the  con- 
eeptioo  of  measure.  Now  these  antecedent  and  most  general  conceptiona 
'  ar«  what  is  meant  by  th»  constituent  forms  of  the  understanding :  we  call 
eoiMtituait  became  they  are  not  acquired  by  the  understanding,  hot 


•>c  A  "tttttMMCMMr  •tt'tHufvryanmt  tr 
uii  jiucniKr  vv  '.^'^  u  ^irt^.-t-  -«*iiiiouuuc   »  tii-  iii:^' '«atci)  oMuparetf  wtch.  tike 

r;au>  <u:   v%iu;;;»>  u»  i«t^ni.xii-?*>  .uiu  Ufr  .uwk  ^i  'sy  it.     To  adbrtithe  reader 

utfs  .~u  ■iitt'  -mrrutm^.  -  iK>a«  .:i*iif  rru  JHiut^puuoik'*  iuid  ubMTve.  du£  bl  strici 
ani  «^<4^  ;ir««iMr«>fy  »\  jhvuh^.  I  sftKniiu  iia-ve  said  >jemir9t>jkf  or  ^tmtr^ 
-nttiHT  duHL  zmerau  juu.  .&ain^MiK!ee^  >r  oui]iL>epciv«  OBifft  nCher  than  eco- 
>*i>nrii»iijL 

.c  la  da  •liii  ■■nmmmnr,  Time  :A  sam  a£  s^^snius-  ai}  :i«H}iii«r  Appearvy  bot  the 
liiiiai:  -It  limiRi^  jr«  op  in  jrou  ^  rttp«£l  ditf  mraiiin^  alien.  Thi&  M?jMti  latUn 
v<uiiii  ha.v«  mwie  muru  twavifftft  fc»  iii»  crutiv  I  mipecC.  ind  it  been  warded 
iiu^r •»  tiiwpaaiiinnariMy  and  wich.  a  L«»  eooc^mpfiiaDiK  aotkheaisw  For  ^  dDDCCsT 
Us  iia  iiibacisa&e  *  she  many-r  or  tfa*  "  ovros'  kogjimoc  {iM*  wori^  of  tbe  Apos- 
tl««  and  tre  ahall  p«rbapa  imd  bo  grtaS  «fiffiealty  in  accoimtiDg  for  the  fiust 
7f>  mrrirt  at  the  rrwt,  indeed,  and  last  gnxmd  of  the  problem,  it  woold  De 
DeeesMiry  U>  iiiTeatijfpUe  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  sense  of  difference  on 
the  homaA  mind  where  it  is  not  holden  io  check  b/  reason  and  reflection. 
Wm  n^erl  tufi  go  to  the  savage  tribes  of  North  America,  or  the  yet  ruder  na- 
tives of  the  ladiaa  Isles,  to  learn  how  slight  a  degree  of  difference  will,  in 
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%  i^inttiligMey  id  quod  intfiHgftur)^  exproiiHeii  Ihiit  whioh 
in  mn  appearance,  that  which  wo  plntH^  (or  nmk« 
l»  steM^  under  it,  as  the  condition  of  itis  rtml  oxiittoiice,  aiul  In 
that  h  is  not  an  accident  of  the  fionHOH,  or  u  limit  ion  of  tha 
I,  not  a  phantom  or  apparition,  tliat  in,  an  HpiHiaraitoe 


fcnllivmled  mizidB,  call  up  a  sense  of  diveriuty,  hiuI  inwnnl  ptir)iluHif.y  Mul 
•OBtn^ction,  as  if  the  strangers  T\'cro,  and  yot  wer(f  imt,  ol'  ilm  uMiut  kind 
villi  theiii8elTe&  Who  has  not  bad  occiuiioii  to  ohHorvn  iho  dtAtot  whiuli  tlin 
gftiffilafions  and  nasal  tones  of  a  Froucluniui  pHnhuHt  <mi  our  own  ViilgAr  1 
we  may  see  the  origin  and  primary  import  of  our  nuklndnfiMt,  It  in 
of  mikind,  and  not  the  mere  negation  Inii  i\w  poNitivtt  oppoiilttt  of 
die  sense  of  ih'iidL  Alienation,  tiggrHvuttul  now  hy  lum*.  now  liy  oontMnipi, 
Old  not  sddom  by  a  mixture  of  iMith,  avrrHioii,  liiitrtMl,  mniily ,  Hrn  po  niHny 
■Qeceasiye  shapes  of  its  growth  and  mrtavwrphmln.  In  npplinulion  U*  (hu 
present  ease,  it  is  sufficient  to  suy,  that  Pindar'H  rtiniiit'k  on  Hwunt  nniHJit 
holds  equally  true  of  genius :  as  many  as  arn  not  di'liglitiMl  tiy  it  hi'm  iliii 
tnrbed,  perplexed,  irritated  Tlie  beholder  AWwv  rHm^nixi'M  It  uh  a  pro 
jected  form  of  his  own  being,  that  moved  Wforo  Kim  wilh  a  glory  roun<l  Hn 
head,  or  recoils  from  it  as  from  a  spoctn^  Hut  MiIm  MpHiuliiiion  would  Ittfwl 
me  too  fiir;  I  must  be  content  with  having  n'fi'rriMl  to  it  mm  tliu  ultininttf 
groand  of  the  fact,  and  pass  to  the  mor<;  ohviouH  and  pt'okiniatit  <'ati«it<ii, 
And  as  the  first,  I  would  rank  the  pers^m'H  not  utiditrNtanding  what  yat  Iim 
expects  to  understand,  and  as  if  he  Imd  a  riglit  \At  do  ho.  An  original  nmtlni 
matical  work,  or  any  other  that  requir<!H  pMtuliar  and  trntlmical  niarbM  aiul 
symbols,  will  excite  no  uneasy  fcelingn — not  in  tlm  ndiid  of  a  fiotiipiii«ht 
reader,  for  he  understands  it ;  and  not  with  othmi,  bttcauMn  thuy  \ii^\i^^»r 
SKpect  nor  are  expected  to  understand  it.  lint  siMwrnd  pla^'ii  w<t  niHy  MMiigit 
to  the  misunderstanding,  which  is  almost  sure  Ui  follow  in  #•««<•«  whnfM  thi« 
ineompetent  person,  finding  no  outward  niarkM  (diagrams,  arliltt-ary  Higns, 
and  the  like)  to  inform  him  at  first  sight,  that  tint  Muhj<'H  In  on*i  whl«h  h« 
does  not  pretend  to  understand,  and  in  be  ignorant  of  whlfth  tVwik  tuA.  iIa. 
tract  from  his  estimation  as  a  nian  of  abilities  generally,  will  attn^'h  mm\t» 
meaning  to  what  he  bears  or  rca^Js ;  and  as  he  is  mil  f»f  hunwir  with  ilii*  an- 
thor,  it  will  most  often  be  such  a  meaning  as  he  cwii  quarrel  with  aiwl  mu^ 
hibit  in  a  ridiculous  or  offensive  pr>iut  of  view. 

But  above  all,  the  whole  world  almost  of  minds,  m  Air  m  ws  ri^gard  tit 
tellectual  efforts,  may  be  divided  into  two  chuwes  of  the  buaydiKloleni  attd 
lasy-indolent  To  both  alike  all  thinkhig  is  painful,  and  all  ait^tapU  io 
rouse  them  to  think,  whether  in  the  re^xatninatiim  of  th«ir  exisihig  euftvU* 
tions.  or  for  the  reception  of  new  light,  are  irriUting.  **  It  maj/  all  Iw  vary 
deep  and  dever;  but  really  one  ought  to  be  quite  sure  of  it  bafiire  on* 
wrendMs  one's  brain  to  find  ont  what  it  is.  I  take  n\y  a  book  m  a  eompMi- 
km,  with  wlaHn  1  can  have  an  ea»y  cheerful  chitchat  on  what  we  both  know 
beforehand,  or  else  matters  of  fiust  In  our  leisure  heart  wa  hare  a  right 
to  rahuntioo  and  amusemeDt** 

WeU!  but  in  liwir  m^mt  howfa,  wbtn  thalr  bow  ii  to  ba  b«i(^wlwi 
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iiwii  itiLiit'lii.'  Mii'l  |ir<-'lil<« ti'M.4.  tri'rk'r'i  '.".t  in  ti.-r  fin*:  lui^riJ^T.  n.  ■c-':_ui 
il  -//'i-ijil  (/fiitil  '  I  III  II  ;  anil  V  to  <'r]*r«-*i  tr-'-rii  in  tii»  :r  OTm  oxiTe^-iali  c  iJ.i 
V  itli  ■/.liiiji  III!  •,  iiiti  iiiiiij.^iii';  lh<:Mi««rlv*-  -fi«r*iij/  ofF:  anl  iLii  ij  li*  >:-:i 
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HI  ill  I  u  <i|  I  III  liii'i  twii  ill-  <lir<'<' {{<'ri<:ruti<'rj.>*.  nii'J  tb^  ^anie  '.'Lus  u:.'i-rr  IZi&A- 
Ih  Hi  Mini  ilii-  iiiitiiiln.  Ill  till*  \uX\*:t  yit'.  fiii'l  the  riio:«t  fiir-ftrtchei  and  siari- 
Ifii  lliiiiif/lii.;  Ill  III'  Kiiiiiilint  mill  iiioht  iiutiv:  Luij^uu^e ;  iu  the  t'.Tzner.  :be 
iiM.nl  111111111111  iiml  I'liiiiiiiMti  |iIiii'i!t.)ioii^hU  ill  tlKr  iiKist  far-ft;tched  and  ci'jilev 
liiiii-iiiiifi  r.iii  lii.-.ll', ,  iiiiij  II-.  till-  hiuf  (/an  yion  ttf  th*rir  patroDa^e,  a  5U^- 
•  11  111  III!  mil  1  Im  111!  Iiir  fill-  n-si'l«T'h  iiiiii'l  to  i»>«;illat«*  in — froedon;  o! 
I  liiiii  I  ^ 

Til  iiijil.i-  I  III-  ■liiriin".^  cloiicl  !»•'  wlijit  yon  ploasc, 

pn\t-  ••nl\  ^^  lin  r  I  in-  iiMniflmii  nf  c-nrjosity  (l<'t«'nnin<M  the  line  of  niotiuU. 
'I'lin  iillt  nliiiii  mil  I  ii.it  III"  liiMtiiircl  ciuwii :  and  thiw  every  work  of  genius, 
lint  iiim|ilv  mil  I  iili\<<,  mifit  iln  lu'luri*  il  can  be  juHtly  appreeiated. 

Ill  till  mil  liiiii-'i  II  piiptilar  worU  nicaiit,  on<'  thai  adapted  the  results  «)f 
Bliiiiiniit  liii-iiiliiliMii  Ml'  ■tiMi-iilitit*  r('s«*arcli  to  the  eapaeit y  of  the  people,  pre- 
Bt-iiliiut  III  llio  I'.inori'li'.  I»\  iii«»tanees  aiicl  examples,  what  had  been  aseer- 
liiiiinl  III  I  ho  alutlnii-l  niid  by  dii»eo\oi'v  ot*  the  law.  Now,  on  the  other  hand, 
Ihitl  in  n  popular  woiU  whirh  jcivonbaek  to  thi>]M>ople  their  own  errors  and 
pi  iMiidici'i,  mill  IliitliM'M  ihi^  nianv  bv  en-atini'  iheni  under  the  title  of  tub 
ri-iiiu-,  into  a  ntiprniio  and  iiuippelluble  tribunal  of  intellectual  excellence. 

1*S  In  a  eoiitinuoUN  wi>rk,  the  frequent  insertion  and  length  of  notes 
would  \\vv\\  an  apolojify  :  in  u  Kntk  like  thi!«.  of  aphorisms  and  detached 
i-«uviiiimiin,  iioiio  in  neeoNMirv,  it  InMnir  underntmHl  Wforohand  that  the  sauoe 
Mini  |J|0  jfaruinh  iir«  Uy  iKVupy  tb«  groator  pcurt  of  the  diah. 
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^^ie,  discursio  irUMectus^  discursics,  his  passing  from  one  thing 
*^  another.  Thus,  in  all  instances,  it  is  words,  names,  or,  if 
'Qlages,  yet  images  used  as  words  or  names,  that  are  the  only 
and  exclusive  subjects  of  understanding.  In  no  instance  do  we 
understand  a  thing  in  itself;  but  only  the  name  to  which  it  is 
referred.  Sometimes  indeed,  when  several  classes  are  recalled 
conjointly,  we  identify  the  words  with  the  object— though  by 
courtesy  of  idiom  rather  than  in  strict  propriety  of  language. 
Thus  we  may  say  that  we  understand  a  rainbow,  when  recall- 
ing successively  the  several  names  for  the  several  sorts  of  colors, 
we  know  that  they  are  to  be  applied  fo  one  and  the  same  pJuB- 
fwmenon,  at  once  distinctly  and  simultaneously ;  but  even  in 
comoion  speech  we  should  not  say  this  of  a  single  color.  No 
one  would  say  he  understands  red  or  blue.  He  sees  the  color, 
and  had  seen  it  before  in  a  vast  number  and  variety  of  objects ; 
and  he  understands  the  word  red,  as  referring  his  fancy  or  mem- 
ory to  this  his  collective  experience. 

If  this  be  so,  and  so  .it  most  assuredly  is — if  the  proper  func- 
•  tions  o£  the  imderstanding  be  that  of  generalizing  the  notices  re- 
ceived from  the  senses  in  order  to  the  construction  of  names  :  of 
referring  particular  notices,  that  is,  impressions  or  sensations,  to 
their  proper  names  ;  and,  vice  versa,  names  to  their  correspondent 
class  or  kind  of  notices — then  it  follows  of  necessity,  that  the 
Understanding  is  truly  and  accurately  defined  in  the  words  of 
Leighton  and  Kant,  a  faculty  judging  according  to  sense. 

Now  whether  in  defining  the  speculative  Reason, — (that  is,  the 
reason  considered  abstractedly  as  an  intellective  power) — ^we  call 
it  **  the  source  of  necessary  and  universal  principles,  according  to 
which  the  notices  of  the  senses  are  either  affirmed  or  denied ;" 
or  describe  it  as  "  the  power  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  draw 
from  particular  and  contingent  appearances  universal  and  neces- 
sary conclusions  '^^  it  is  equally  evident  that  the  two  definitions 

^  Take  a  £amiliar  illustration.  My  sight  and  touch  convey  to  me  a  cer- 
tain impression,  to  which  my  understanding  applies  its  pre-conceptions 
{etmcepha  antecedentes  el  general itsimi)  of  quantity  and  relation,  and  thus 
refers  it  to  the  dass  and  name  of  three-cornered  bodies— we  will  suppose 
it  the  iron  of  a  turf-spade.  It  compares  the  sides,  and  finds  that  any  two 
measured  as  one  are  greater  than  the  third ;  and  according  to  a  law  of  the 
^  imagination,  there  arises  a  presumption  that  in  all  other  bodies  of  the  same 
^  figure  (that  is,  three-cornered  and  equilateral)  the  same  proportion  ezistSb 
After  thia»  the  Moset  have  been  directed  tooeeiiively  to  a  number  of  thre»> 


diflbr  in  their  ewimitial  dunetmik  and  eoanfiwtlf  Hie  ndjeeli 
difier  ia  kind. 

The  dependenoe  of  the  Uiidentaadiiig  on  the  repieeeiililkat 
ef  the  feiiaee,  and  its  conae^piciit  porterinrity  thento,  m  eonttaated 
with  the  independence  and  antecedency  of  Beaeon,  aie  itrildBi^ 

eunwr^d  bofies  of  imeqial  Mn    and  in  time  too  the  Mine  proportion  hei 
been  iMmd  witlioot  eseeptioii,  till  at  length  it  beeomee  aCMt  of  coqieriaMi^ 
that  m  an  triangleB  bitherto  aeen,  the  two  sidea  togetbcr  are  greater  ftia 
the  third:  and  there wiUenst  no  groondcr  analogy  fbrantieq^iithigaa  ex* 
eeptioQ  to  a  role,  g«n«alised  Iran  io  Test  a  number  of  partaealar  inrtaaooL 
So  fiur  and  no  fiirther  eoold  the  nnderstan&ig  earry  m:  andae  fiurai  thit 
"the  fiwolty,  jndg^ig  aoeording  to  aena^*  eondgete  many  of  the  inferior 
animale,  if  not  in  the  sarne^  yet  in  iaetaneea  analogooi  and  fnUy  equiraknt 
The  reaion  sapersedes  the  whole  procMi,  and  on  the  firat  eoneeptiim  pre* 
aanted  hy  the  ondenrfanding  in  eonaeqnenee  of  the  first  eight  of  a  triangular 
figure*  of  whaterer  sort  it  migfat  ehanee  to  be^  it  affirme  with  an  aasnfanee 
ineapatJe  of  fiiture  increase,  with  a  perfect  eertainty,  that  in  all  possiUe 
triangles  any  two  of  the  ioekning  lines  win  and  must  be  grcattf  than  the 
third    In  short,  understanding  in  its  highest  fi>rm  of  ezperienee  remaiaiB 
eonunensnrate  with  the  experimental  notiees  of -the  senses  firom  which  it  ii 
Mieralized    Reason,  on  the  other  hand,  either  predetermines  experienee^ 
f  /or  ayails  itself  of  a  past  ezperienee  to  supersede  its  neeessity  in  all  fatore 
^  time ;  and  affirms  truths  whidi  no  sense  ooidd  pererire,  nor  e^perimflot 

Terify,  nor  experience  confirm. 
'^  Tea,  this  is  the  test  and  character  of  a  truth  so  affirmed,  that  in  its  own 
proper  form  it  is  inconceivuble.  For  to  conceive  is  a  fbnction  of  the  under- 
standiDg,  whidi  can  be  exercised  only  on  subjects  subordinate  thereto.  And 
yet  to  the  forms  of  the  understauding,  all  truth  must  be  redueed,  that  is  to 
be  fixed  as  an  object  of  reflection,  and  to  be  rendered  expressible.  And 
here  we  have  a  second  test  and  sign  of  a  truth  so  affirmed,  that  it  can  come 
forth  out  of  the  moulds  of  the  understandiugonly  in  the  disguise  of  two  con- 
tradictory conceptions,  each  of  which  is  partially  true,  and  the  conjimction 
of  both  conceptions  becomes  the  representative  or  expression  (the  exponent) 
of  a  truth  beyond  conception  and  inexpressible.  Examples :  Before  Abra- 
ham t£w»,  I  am. — Gtod  is  a  circle,  the  centre  of  which  is  everywhere,  and 
circumference  nowhere.    The  soul  is  all  in  evei*y  part. 

If  this  appear  extravagant,  it  is  an  extravagance  which  no  man  can  indeed 
learn  from  another,  but  which,  (were  this  possible,)  I  might  have  learnt 
from  Plato^  Kepler,  and  Bacon ;  from  Luther,  Hooker,  Pascal,  Leibnitz,  and 
Fenelon.  But  in  this  last  paragraph  I  have,  I  see,  unwittingly  overstepped 
my  purpose,  according  to  which  we  were  to  take  reason  as  a  simply  intellec- 
tual power.  Yet  even  as  such,  and  with  all  the  disadvantage  of  a  technical 
and  arbitrary  abstraction,  it  has  been  made  evident  r^ — 1.  that  there  is  an 
intuition  or  immediate  beholding,  accompanied  by  a  conviction  of^ftneSOF 
sity^and  nmV^salitjrof  the  IruUi  su  beholden,  libt  Uenvea  rronfthe  senses . 
vhUdi  intniiiiiA^  wheu  It  la  oooatrued  by  pore  aeose^  givea  birtn  to  9ia 
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exemplified  in  the  Ptolemaic  system — that  truly  wonderful  product 
and  highest  hoast  of  the  faculty,  judging  according  to  the  senses — 
compared  with  the  Newtonian,  as  the  offspring  of  a  yet  higher 
power,  arranging,  correcting,  and  annulling  the  representations  of 
the  senses  according  to  its  own  inherent  laws  and  constitutive  ideas, 

iticB,  and  "when  applied  to  objects  BuperseDsuouB  or  spir* 
4tnalig  the  organ iif  Ihroluuv  miti  uLilUBUubyc — ^and  2'.  that  there  islikewisV 
Crefiective  and  discursive  faculty,  or  mediate  apprehension  which,  taken 
by  itself  and  uninfluenced  by  the  former,  depends  on  the  senses  for  the  ma* 
teriaLs  on  which  it  is  exercised,  and  is  contained  within  the  sphere  of  the 
seoses.  And  this  faculty  it  is,  which  in  generalizing  the  notices  of  the  sen- 
ses ooostitutes  sensible  experience,  and  ^ves  rise  to  maxims  or  rules  which 
may  become  more  and  more  general,  but  can  never  be  raised  into  universal 
verities,  or  beget  a  consciousness  of  absolute  certainty ;  though  they  may 
be  sufficient  to  extinguish  all  doubt.  (Putting  revelation  out  of  view,  take 
our  first  progenitor  in  the  50th  or  100th  year  of  his  existence.  His  expe- 
rience would  probably  have  freed  him  from  all  doubt,  as  the  sun  sank  in  the 
horizon,  that  it  would  re-appear  the  next  morning.  But  compare  this  state 
of  assurance  with  that  which  the  same  man  would  have  had  of  the  47th 
proposition  of  Euclid,  supposing  liim  like  Pythagoras  to  have  discovered  the 
demoQstration.)  Now  is  it  expedient,  I  ask,  or  conformable  to  the  laws  and 
purposes  of  language,  to  call  two  so  alt(^ether  disparate  subjects  by  one 
and  the  same  name  ?  Or,  having  two  names  in  our  language,  shoidd  we  call 
eadi  of  the  two  diverse  subjects  by  both — that  is,  by  either  name,  as  caprice 
might  dictate  ?  If  not,  then  as  we  have  the  two  words,  reason  and  under- 
standing (as  indeed  what  language  of  cultivated  man  has  not  ?) — what  should 
prevent  us  from  appropriating  the  former  to  the  power  distinctive  of 
humanity  ?  We  need  only  place  the  derivatives  from  the  two  terras  in  op- 
position (for  example,  **  A  and  B  are  both  rntional  beings ;  but  there  is  no 
comparison  between  them  in  point  of  intelligence,^  or  "  She  always  con- 
cludes rationally,  though  not  a  woman  of  much  understanding")  to  see  that 
we  can  not  reverse  the  order — that  is,  call  the  higher  gift  understanding, 
and  the  lower  reason.  What  should  prevent  us?  I  asked  Alasl  that 
which  has  prevented  us*— the  cause  of  this  confusion  in  the  terms — ^is  only 
too  obvious ;  namely,  inattention  to  the  momentous  distinction  in  the  things, 
and  generally,  to  the  duty  and  habit  recommended  in  the  fifth  introductory 
Aphorism  of  this  Volume.  But  the  cause  of  this,  and  of  all  its  lamentable 
efifeets  and  subcauses,  false  doctrine,  blindness  of  hearty  and  contempt  of  th* 
word,  is  best  declared  by  the  philosophic  Apostle :  tketf  did  not  like  to  re- 
tain Ood  in  their  knowledge  (Rom.  l  28),  and  though  they  could  not  extin- 
guish the  light  that  ligJUeth  every  man,  and  which  shone  in  the  darkness : 
yet  because  the  darkness  could  not  comprehend  the  light,  they  refused  to 
bear  witness  of  it  and  worshiped,  instead,  the  shaping  mist,  whidi  the 
light  had  drawn  upward  from  the  ground  (that  is,  from  the  mere  aniQud 
nature  and  instinct),  and  which  that  light  alone  had  made  visible,  that  is,  by 
fiqMrindnoiQg  on  the  animal  instinct  the  principle  of  self-coosoioaiaesfl. 
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AFHORIBMIX. 

I }  In  wonder  all  philoiopliy  began ;  in  wmider  it  enda;  and  adr 
miration  fills  up  llie  intenpaoe.  Bat  the  fint  wonder  ia  the  off- 
apring  of  ignorance  :  the  laat  ia  the  parent  of  adoration.  The 
fint  ia  the  birth-throe  of  our  knowledge :  the  laat  ia  ito  eathanaiy 
and  aptaheonU, 

BEQUEUE  :   OR  THOTTOHT8   StTGaSSTED  BT  THE   FRECEDOn} 

▲PHOblSM. 

Ab  in  respect  of  the  first  wonder  we  are  all  on  the  same  level, 
how  comes  it  that  the  philoftophic  mind  should,  in  all  ages,  be 
the  privilege  of  a  few  ?  The  most  obvious  reason  is  this.  The 
wonder  takes  place  befere  the  period  of  reflection,  and  (with  the. 
great  mass  of  mankind)  long  before  the  individual,  is  capable  of 
directing  his  attention  freely  and  consciously- to  the  feeling,  or 
even  to  its  exciting  causes.  Surprise  (the  ferm  and  dress  which 
the  wonder  of  ignorance  usually  puts  on)  is  worn  away,  if  not 
precluded^  by  custom  and  femiliarity.  So  is  it  with  the  objects 
of  the  senses,  and  the  ways  and  fashions  of  the  world  around  us ; 
even  as  with  the  beat  of  our  own  hearts,  which  we  notice  only  in 
moments  of  fear  and  perturbation.  But  with  regard  to  the  con- 
cerns of  our  inward  being,  there  is  yet  another  cause  that  acts  in 
concert  with  the  power  in  custom  to  prevent  a  fair  and  equal  ex- 
ertion of  reflective  thought.  The  great  fundamental  truths  and 
doctrines  of  religion,  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God  and  the 
life  after  death,  are  in  Christian  countries  taught  so  early,  imder 
such  circumstauces,  and  in  such  close  and  vital  association  with 
whatever  makes  or  marks  reality  for  our  infant  minds,  that  the 
words  ever  after  represent  sensations,  feelings,  vital  assurances, 
«ense  of  reality — rather  than  thoughts,  or  any  distinct  conception. 
Associated,  I  had  almost  said  identified,  with  the  parental  voice, 
look,  touch,  with  the  living  warmth  and  pressure  of  the  mother, 
on  whose  lap  the  child  is  first  made  to  kneel,  within  whose  palms 
its  little  hands  are  folded,  and  the  motion  of  whose  eyes  its  eyes 
follow  and' imitate — (yea,  what  the  blue  sky  is  to  the  mother,  the 
mother's  upraised  eyes  and  brow  are  to  the  child,  the  type  and 
symbol  of  an  invisible  heaven  I) — from  within  and  without  these 
gre&t  Arst  truths,  these  good  and  gracious  tidings,  these  holy  and 
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humanizing  spells,  in  the  preconformity  to  which  our  very  hu- 
manity may  be -said  to  consist,  are  so  infused  that  it  were  but  a 
tame  and  inadequate  expression  to  say,  we  all  take  them  for 
granted.  At  a  later  period,  in  youth  or  early  manhood,  most  of 
us,  indeed  (in  the  higher  and  middle  classes  at  least), .  read  or 
hear  certain  proofs  of  these  truths — which  we  commonly  hsten 
to,  when  we  hsten  at  aU,  with  much  the  same  feelings  as  a  pop- 
ular prince  on  his  coronation  day,  in  the  centre  of  a  fond  and  re- 
joicing nation,  may  be  supposed  to  hear  the  champion's  chal- 
lenge to  all  the  non-existents,  that  deny  or  dispute  his  rights  and 
royalty.  In  fact,  the  order  of  proof  is  most  often  reversed  or 
transposed.  As  far  at  least  as  I  dare  judge  from  the  goings  on 
in  my  own  mind,  when  with  keen  delight  I  first  read  the  works 
of  Derham,  Nieuwentiet,  and  Lyonet,  I  should  say  that  the  full 
and  life  like  conviction  of  a  gracious  Creator  is  the  proof  (at  all 
events,  performs  the  office  and  answers  all  the  purpose  of  a 
proof)  of  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  in  the  construction  of  the 
creature. 

Do  I  blame  this  ?  Do  I  wish  it  to  be  otherwise  ?  God  forbid  ! 
It  is  only  one  of  its  accidental,  but  too  frequent,  consequences,  of 
which  I  complain,  and  against  which  I  protest.  I  regret  noth- 
ing that  tends  to  make  the  light  become  the  hfe  of  men,  even  as 
the  life  in  the  eternal  Word  is  their  only  and  single  true  light. 
But  I  do  regret,  that  in  afler-years — ^when  by  occasion  of  some 
new  dispute  on  some  old  heresy,  or  any  other  accident,  the  atten- 
tion has  for  the  first  time  been  distinctly  attracted  to  the  super- 
structure raised  on  these  fundamental  truths,  or  to  truths  of  later 
revelation  supplemental  of  these  and  not  less  important — all  the 
doubts  and  difficulties,  that  can  not  but  arise  where  the  under- 
standing, the  mind  of  the  fleshy  is  made  the  measure  of  spiritual 
things ;  all  the  sense  of  strangeness  and  seeming  contradiction  in 
tertns  ;  all  the  marvel  and  the  mystery,  that  belong  equally  to 
both,  are  first  thought  of  and  applied  in  objection  exclusively  to 
the  latter.  I  would  disturb  no  man's  faith  in  the  great  articles 
of  the  (falsely  so  called)  religion  of  nature.  But  before  a  man 
rejects,  and  calls  on  other  men  to  reject,  the  revelations  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  religion  of  all  Christendom,  I  would  have  him 
place  himself  in  the  state  and  under  all  the  privations  of  a  Si- 
monides,  when  in  the  fortieth  day  of  his  meditation  the  sage  and 
philoiophic  poet  abandoned  the  problem  in  despair.    £ver  and 
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anon  he  seemed  to  have  hold  of  the  trnth  ;  but  when  he  asked 
himself  what  he  meant  by  it,  it  escaped  from  him,  or  resolved 
itself  into  meanings,  that  destroyed  each  other.  I  would  have 
the  skeptic,  while  yet  a  skeptic  only,  seriously  consider  whether  a 
doctrine,  of  the  truth  of  which  a  Socrates  could  obtain  no  other 
assurance  than  what  he  derived  from  his  strong  wish  that  it 
should  be  true ;  and  which  Plato  found  a  mystery  hard  to  dis- 
cover, and  when  discovered,  commimicable  only  to  the  fewest  of 
men ;  can,  consonantly  with  history  or  common  sense,  be  classed 
among  the  articles,  the  belief  of  which  is  insured  to  all  men  by 
their  mere  common  sense  ?  "Whether  without  gross  outrage  to 
fact,  they  can  be  said  to  constitute  a  religion  of  nature,  or  a  nat- 
ural theology  antecedent  to  revelation,  or  superseding  its  neces- 
sity ?  Yes  I  in  prevention  (for  there  is  little  chance,  I  fear,  of  a 
cure)  of  the  pugnacious  dogmatism  of  partial  reflection,  I  would 
prescribe  to  every  man  who  feels  a  commencing  alienation  from 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  whose  studies  and  attainments  authorize 
him  to  argue  on  the  subject  at  all,  a  patient  and  thoughtful  pern- 
sal  of  the  arguments  and  representations  which  Bayle  supposes 
to  have  passed  through  the  mind  of  Simonides.  Or  I  should  be 
fully  satisfied  if  I  could  induce  these  eschewers  of  mystery  to  give 
a  patient,  manly,  and  impartial  perusal  to  the  single  treatise  of 
Pomponatius,  De  Fato.* 

When  they  have  fairly  and  satisfactorily  overthrown  the  ob- 
jections and  cleared  away  the  difficulties  urged  by  this  sharp- 
witted  Italian  against  the  doctrines  which  they  profess  to  retain, 
then  let  them  commence  their  attack  on  those  which  they  reject. 
As  far  as  the  supposed  irrationality  of  the  latter  is  the  ground  of 
argument,  I  am  much  deceived  if,  on  reviewing  their  forces,  they 
would  not  find  the  ranks  wofully  thinned  by  the  success  of  their 
own  fire  in  the  preceding  engagement — unless,  indeed,  by  pure 
heat  of  controversy,  and  to  storm  the  lines  of  their  antagonists, 
they  can  bring  to  life  again  the  arguments  which  they  had  them- 
selves killed  off  in  the  defence  of  their  owif  positions.     In  vain 

• 

*  The  philosopher,  whom  the  Inquisition  would  have  burnt  alive  as  an 
atheist,  had  not  Leo  X.  and  Cardinal  Bembo  decided  that  the  work  might 
be  formidable  to  those  semi-pagan  Christians  who  regarded  revelation  as  a 
mere  make-woight  to  their  boasted  religion  of  nature ;  but  contained  noth- 
ing dangerous  to  the  Catholic  Church  or  offensive  to  a  true  believer.  (H« 
was  bom  at  Moatua  in  1462  a&d  d^odia  1525. — Ed) 
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fer  SBT  ether  niode  of  meeting  \\\k>  hn^sl  tUoU  of 
saeaxi&c  Eptenraux.  or  the  requisutumsi  hiu)  q\iorut«onht^  hH- 
PtTTrhontat.  than  by  challenging  the  trihuiial  \\\  whioh 
y  appeaL  as  incompeteut  to  tr)'  the  ^ut^titiu.  \\\  i^rtter  to 
t  the  ptaintiti!  iiy  innst  remove  the  oau»e  tV<*>n  the  Ikeiilty, 
ftatjodgcs  according  to  sense,  and  whime  ju(ttfn^eut»>  thereRirt*, 
are  TaiM  omt  on  ohjecis  pr^iSe.  to  the  nu[H*nor  inMirtii  or<Mm* 
ipttutiYejreason.  i/Vig  iranh  I  »t»riiJ:  Ttiiifo  y<ii*.  «m'# 
such  only  are  Ufey  that  in,  have  nu  iuwnhl  mid  no- 
to.1  power  .bidbg  in  them.' 

Bat  the  same  truth  is  at  onct^  shioht  and  bow.     Tho  Mhalt  id' 
Atheism  glances  aside  Irom  it  to  Htrike  and  piortfo  tlio  hnm^t  )dN(o 
of  the  heretic.     Well  for  the  latter,  if,  pluoklhf(  tho  \voM|ton  IVoni 
themroond,  he  recognizes  an  arrow  from  hiHowii  fjuivor.  and  ahan- 
dons  a  cause  that  connects  him  with  loioh  ooufodoratoM  '     An  in- 
sight into  the  proper  functions  and  Huhaltorn  rank  of  tho  \\\\\Wv 
standing  may  not,  indeed,  disarm  tho  INilanthropiMt  id'  hM  imda 
phorical  glosses,  or  of  his  versions  frosh  from  (ho  forf(o,  with  no 
other  stamp  than  the  private  mark  of  iho  individiml  ntHnnluo 
tnrer ;  but  it  will  deprive  him  of  tho  only  rntioniil  |U'»*(o«f  Ihr 
having  recourse  to  tools  so  liable  to  abnno,  and  of  Mnoh  porHouN 
example. 

COMMKNT. 

Since  the  preceding  pages  were  compoM*d.  and  ihtrhiK  an  hi- 
terim  of  depression  and  disqualification,  I  hoard  wilh  a  doliKlii 
and  an  interest  which  I  mi^ht  without  hy|iorlfolo  oall  iiioi|iiMnal« 
that  the  contradistinction  of  tho  nnderstanrling  IVoin  rnaMm,  ^  lor 
which  during  twenty  years  1  have  \)tn\\\  (^ontondittK,  rnHHifi^  my 
bretid  upon  the  waters  with  a  punMsvoranoii  whioh  in  iho  ovInIImh 
state  of  the  public  taste,  nothing  but  the  tUw\mfki  «*oii  viol  ion  of 
its  importance  could  have  inspired — has  b«9en  latifly  sanolionml  by 
the  present  distinguished  Professor  of  Anatomy,  in  ihn  oonmo  of 
lectures  given  by  him  at  the  Royal  College  of  Hurgoons,  on  thii 
zoological  part  of  natural  history  ;  and,  if  f  am  rightly  inlbrrnml, 
in  one  of  the  eloquent  and  impressive  introductory  disooursoii,* 
In  explaining  the  nature  of  Instinct,  as  deduced  from  iho  afitioiw 

*  Tbe  alluBifjo  is  to  Mr.  Oreeo ;  and  th«  jionuM^f?  t(>  wlit<;li  th^  AoUw»r  pm* 
Ibts,  will  be  found  in  an  Appendix,  reprinted  frMu  the  "  Vital  Dy uaiidisi." 
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and  tondeneiCT  of  mnimals  sncceasiTely  prasented  to  the  obserrar- 
tioa  of  the  comparative  phyaiologirt  in  the  aseeiiding  acale  of 
oiganie  life— or  rather,  I  should  have  said,  in  an  attempt  to  de- 
termine that  precise  import  of  the  tenoi,  which  is  required  hy  the 
fiu5ts*-^the  Professor  explained  the  nature  of  what  I  have  eh»- 
where  called  the  adaptive  power,  that  is,  the  feculty  of  adapting 
means  to  a  proximate  end.  I  mean  here  a  lelative  end — that 
which  relatively  to  one  thing  is  an  «id,  though  relatively  to  iBome 
other  it  is  in  itself  a  mean.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have 
no  single  word  to  express  those  ends,  that  are  not  the  end :  for 
the  distinction  between  those  and  an  end  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  term,  is  an  important  one.  The  Plrofessor,  I  say,  not  only 
explained,  first,  the  nature  of  the  adaptive  power  in  genere^  and, 
secondly,  the  distinct  character  of  the  same  power  as  it  exists 
specifically  and  exclusively  in  the  human  being,  and  acquires  tbe 
name  of  understanding ;  but  he  did  it  in  a  way  which  gave  the 
whole  sum  and  substance  of  my  convictions,  of  all  I  had  so  long 
wished,  and  so  often,  but  with  such  imperfect  success,  attempted 
to  convey,  firee  hoia  all  semblance  of  paradoxy,  and  from  all  oc- 
casion of  ofience — amneni  offendictdi  ansam  pracidens.i    It  is, 

*  Hie  word.  Instinct,  brings  together  a  number  of  fiieU  into  one  dsM 
by  the  assertion  of  a  oommon  ground,  the  nature  of  which  ground  it  deter- 
mines negatively  only, — that  is,  the  word  does  not  explain  what  this  com- 
mon ground  is  ;  but  simply  indicates  that  there  is  such  a  ground,  and  that 
it  is  different  in  kind  from  that  in  which  the  responsible  and  consciously 
voluntary  actions  of  men  originate.  Thus,  in  its  true  and  primary  import, 
Instinct  stands  in  antithesis  to  Reason ;  and  the  perplexity  and  oontradic- 
tory  statements  into  which  so  many  meritorious  naturalists  and  popular 
writers  on  natural  history  (Priscilla  Wakefield,  Kirby,  Spence,  Huber,  and 
even  Reimarus)  hiive  fallen  on  this  subject,  arise  wholly  from  their  taking 
the  word  in  opposition  to  Understanding.  I  notice  this,  because  I  would 
not  lose  any  opportunity  of  impressing  on  the  mind  of  my  youthful  readers 
the  important  truth  that  language,  as  the  embodied  and  articulated  spirit 
of  the  race,  as  the  growth  and  emanation  of  a  people,  and  not  the  work  of 
any  individual  wit  or  will,  is  often  inadequate,  sometimes  deficient,  but 
never  false  or  delusive.  We  have  only  to  master  the  true  origin  and  ori- 
ginal import  of  any  native  and  abiding  word,  to  find  in  it,  if  notthe  solu- 
tion of  the  facts  expressed  by  it,  yet  a  finger-mark  pointing  to  the  road  on 
which  this  solution  is  to  be  sought. 

f  Neque  quicquam  addubito^  guinea  eandidis  omnibus  feunat  »€Ut8.     Quid 

autem  facias  istis  qui  vel  ob  ingenii  periinacinm  sibi  satisfieri  nolint  vel  stih 

pidiores  sint  qunm  ut  satlsfaeUonem  intelligant  ?     Nam  qttemadmodum  Si- 

monidea  dixity  ThtssaXos  hebetiores  esse  quam  ut  possint  a  se  decipi,  ita  quos- 
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indeed,  for  the  fragmentary  reader  only  that  I  have  any  scruple. 
In  those  who  have  had  the  patience  to  accompany  me  so  far  on  the 
ap-hill  road  to  manly  principles,  I  can  have  no  reason  to  guard 
against  that  disposition  to  hasty  ofience  from  anticipation  of  con- 
sequences— ^that  faithless  and  loveless  spirit  of  fear  which  plunged 
Galileo  into  a  prison  ;* — a  spirit  most  unworthy  of  an  educated 
man,  who  ought  to  have  learnt  that  the  mistakes  of  scientific 
men  have  never  injured  Christianity,  while  every  new  truth  dis- 
covered hy  them  has  either  added  to  its  evidence,  or  prepared 
the  mind  for  its  reception 

ON   mSTINCT   IN   C50NNECTI0N   WITH    THE    UNDERSTANDINO. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  definition  of  a  genus  or  class  is  an  ade- 
quate definition  only  of  the  lowest  species  of  that  genus :  for  each 
higher  species  is  distinguished  firom  the  lower  by  some  additional 
character,  while  the  general  definition  includes  only  the  charac- 
ters common  to  all  the  species.  Consequently  it  describes  the 
lowest  only.     Now  I  distinguish  a  genus  or  kind  of  powers  under 

dam  videos  stupidiores  quam  ut  plcLcari  queant.  Adhue  non  mirum  eat  in- 
venire  quod  ccUumnietur  qui  nihil  aliud  quarit  nisi  quod  calwnnieiur, 
(Erasmi  Epist  ad  Dorpium.)  At  all  events,  the  paragraph  passmg  throogli 
the  mediuni  of  my  own  prepossessions,  if  any  fault  be  found  with  it,  the 
fault  probably,  and  the  blame  certainly,  belongs  to  the  reporter. 

*  And  which  (I  may  add)  in  a  more  enlightened  age,  and  in  a  Protestant 
eountry,  impelled  more  than  one  German  University  to  anathematize  Fr. 
Hoffman's  discovery  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  of  its  effects  on  animal  life, 
as  hostile  to  religion,  and  tending  to  atheism  1  Three  or  four  students  at 
the  University  of  Jena,  in  the  attempt  to  raise  a  spirit  for  the  discovery  of 
a  supposed  hidden  treasure,  were  strangled  or  poisoned  by  the  fumes  of  the 
diarcoal  they  had  been  burning  in  a  close  garden-house  of  a  vineyard  near 
Jena,  while  employed  in  their  magic  fumigations  and  charms.  One  only  was 
restored  to  life :  and  from  his  account  of  the  noises  and  spectres  (in  his  ears 
and  eyes)  as  he  was  losing  his  senses,  it  was  taken  for  gpranted  that  the  bad 
spirit  had  destroyed  them.  Frederick  Hoffman  admitted  that  it  was  a  very 
had  spirit  who  had  tempted  them,  the  spirit  of  avarice  and  folly ;  and  that 
a  very  noxious  spirit  (gas,  or  Oeist)  was  the  immediate  cause  of  their  death. 
But  he  contended  that  this  latter  spirit  was  the  spirit  of  charcoal,  which 
would  have  produced  the  same  effect,  had  the  young  men  been  chanting 
psalms  instead  of  incantations :  and  acquitted  the  Devil  of  all  direct  concern 
in  the  business.  The  theological  faculty  took  the  alarm :  even  physicians  pre- 
tended to  be  horror-stricken  at  Hoffman's  audacity.  The  controversy  and 
its  appendages  emhittered  aeveral  years  of  this  great  and  good  man's  life. 


die  nmme  of  admptiTe  power,  and  giro  m  iti  genierie  dstfaiilimiM 
the  power  of  selecting  and  adapting  meana  to  proximate  ettdi; 
and  ai  an  instance  of  the  lowest  tpedet  of  this  gemcs,  I  taketibis 
tftomaeh  of  a  caterpillar.  I  aak  myself,  nnder  lAal  woids  I  eta 
generalize  the  action  of  this  oigan ;  and  I  see,  that  it  arieeisaad 
adapts  the  appropriate  means  (that  is,  the  aasimilalde  part  of  the 
Yegetahle  congesta)  to  the  proximate  end,  that  is,  the  growth  or 
reprodoction  of  the  insect's  hody.  This  we  call  Vital  Power,  or 
vita  propria  of  the  stomach ;  and  this  heing  the  lowest  speeieii 
its  definition  is  the  same  with  the  definition  of  the  kind. 

Well !  firom  the  power  of  the  stomach  I  pass  to  the  power 
exerted  by  the  whole  animal.'  I  traoe  it  wandering  from  iqpot  to 
spot,  and  plant  to  plant,  till  it  finds  the  appropriate  vegetable ; 
and  again  on  this  chosen  regetahle,  I  mark  it  seeking  out  and 
fixing  on  the  part  of  the  plant,  haik,  leaf,  or  petal,  suited  to  its 
nonrishment :  or  (shonld  the  animal  have  asBl^ned  the  butterfly 
finrm),  to  the  deposition  of  its  eggs,  and  the  snstoitation  ei  tlM 
future  larva.  Here  I  see  a  power  of  selecting  and  adapting 
means  to  proximate  ends  according  to  circumstances  :  and  fhk 
higher  species  of  adaptive  power  we  call  Instinct.* 

Lastly,  I  reflect  on  the  facts  narrated  and  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding extracts  finom  HAber,  and  see  a  power  of  selecting  and 
adapting  the  proper  means  to  the  proximate  ends,  according  to 
varying  circumstances.  And  what  shall  we  call  this  yet  higher 
species  ?  We  name  the  former,  Instinct :  we  must  call  this  In- 
stinctive Intelligence. 

Here  then  we  have  three  powers  of  the  same  kind ;  life,  in- 
stinct, and  instinctive  intelligence  :  the  essential  characters  that 
define  the  genus  existing  equally  in  all  three.  But  in  addition 
to  these,  I  find  one  other  character  common  to  the  highest  and 
lowest :  namely,  that  the  purposes  are  all  manifestly  predeter- 
mined by  the  peculiar  organization  of  the  animals  ;  and  though 
it  may  not  be  possible  to  discover  any  such  immediate  depend- 
ency in  all  the  actions,  yet  the  actions  being  determined  by  the 
purposes,  the  result  is  equivalent :  and  both  the  actions  and  the 
purposes  are  all  in  a  necessitated  reference  to  the  preservation 
and  continuance  of  the  particular  animal  or  the  progeny.  There 
is  selection,  but  not  choice  ;  volition  rather  than  will.  The  pos- 
sible knowledge  of  a  thing,  or  the  desire  to  have  that  thing  repre- 
Bent&hle  by  a  distinct  correspondent  thought,  does  not,  in  the  ani* 
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mal,  raffice  to  render  the  thing  an  ohject,  or  the  ground  of  a 
puipose.  I  select  and  adapt  the  proper  means  to  the  separation 
of  a  itone  from  a  rock,  which  I  neither  can,  nor  desire  to  use  for 
Ibod,  shelter,  or  ornament :  because,  perhaps,  I  wish  to  measure 
the  angles  of  its  primary  crystals,  or,  perhaps,  for  no  better  reason 
than  the  apparent  difficulty  of  loosening  the  stone — sit  pro  ra- 
tione  voluntas — and  thus  make  a  motive  out  of  the  absence  of 
all  motive,  and  a  reason  out  of  the  arbitrary  will  to  act  without 
any  reason. 

Now  what  is  the  conclusion  from  these  premisses  ?  Evidently 
this  :  that  if  I  suppose  the  adaptive  power  in  its  highest  species^ 
or  form  of  instinctive  intelligence,  to  co-exist  with  reason,  free- 
will, and  self-consciousness,  it  instantly  becomes  Understanding : 
in  other  words,  that  imderstanding  differs  indeed  from  the  noblest 
fiMin  of  instinct,  but  not  in  itself  or  in  its  own  essential  properties, 
but  in  consequence  of  its  co-existence  with  far  higher  powers  of  a 
diverse  kind  iir  one  and  the  same  subject.  Instinct  in  a  rational, 
responsible,  and  self-conscious  animal,  is  Understanding. 

Such  I  apprehend  to  be  the  true  view  and  exposition  of  In- 
stinct ;  and  in  confirmation  of  its  truth,  I  would  merely  request 
my  readers,  from  the  numerous  well-authenticated  instances  on 
record,  to  recall  some  one  of  the  extraordinary  actions  of  dogs  for 
the  preservation  of  their  masters*  hves,  and  even  for  the  aveng- 
ing of  their  deaths.  In  these  instances  we  have  the  third  species 
of  the  adaptive  power  in  connection  with  an  apparently  moral 
end — ^with  an  end  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  Here  the 
adaptive  power  co-exists  with  a  purpose  apparently  voluntary, 
and  the  action  seems  neither  pre-determined  by  the  organization 
of  the  animal,  nor  in  any  direct  reference  to  his  own  preserva- 
tion, nor  to  the  continuance  of  his  race.  It  is  united  with  an 
imposing  semblance  of  gratitude,  fidelity,  and  disinterested  love. 
We  not  only  value  the  faithful  brute  ;  we  attribute  worth  to  him. 
This,  I  admit,  is  a  problem,  of  which  I  have  no  solution  to  ofier. 
One  of  the  wisest  of  uninspired  men  has  not  hesitated  to  declare 
the  dog  a  great  mystery,  on  account  of  this  dawning  of  a  moral 
nature,  unaccompanied  by  any  the  least  evidence  of  reason,  in 
whichever  of  the  two  senses  we  interpret  the  word — ^whether  as 
the  practical  reason,  that  is,  the  power  of  proposing  an  ultimate 
end,  the  determinability  of  the  will  by  ideas ;  or  as  the  sciential 
reason,  that  is,  the  faculty  of  concluding  universal  and  necessary 
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trnthi  firmn  pftrticolar  and  oontiiigeat  appeanmees.  But  in  a 
question  respecting  the  posscssiwi  of  reason,  the  absence  of  all 
proof  is  tantamount  to  a  proof  of  the  oontiai^.  It  is,  however, 
hy  no  means  equally  clear  to  me,  that  the  dog  may  not  possess 
an  analogon  of  words,  which  I  have  fdsewhere  shown  to  be  the 
proper  objects  of  the  "  faculty,  judging  according  to  sense." 

But  to  return  to  my  purpose  :  I  entreat  the  Header  to  reflect 
on  any  one  fact  of  this  kind,  whether  occurring  in  his  own  experi- 
ence, or  selected  firom  the  numerous  anecdotes  of  the  Dog  pie- 
served  in  the  writings  of  zoologists.  I  will  then  confidently  ap- 
peal to  him,  whether  it  is  in  his  power  not  to  consider  the  iacnlty 
displayed  in  these  actions  as  the  same  in  kind  with  the  unde^ 
standing,  however  inferior  in  degree.  Or  should  he  even  in  these 
instances  prefer  calling  it  instinct,  and  this  in  om^ra-distinctimi 
from  understanding,  I  call  on  him  to  point  out  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  two,  the  chasm  or  partition-wall  that  divides  or  sepa- 
rates the  one  finom  the  other.  K  he  can,*he  will  £ave  done  what 
none  before  him  have  been  able  to  do,  though  many  and  eminoit 
men  have  tried  hard  fi)r  it :  and  my  recantation  shall  be  among' 
the  first  trophies  of  his  success.  If  he  can  not,  I  must  infer  that 
he  is  controlled  by  his  dread  of  the  consequences,  by  an  appre- 
hension of  some  injury  resulting  to  religion  or  morality  firom  this 
opinion  ;  and  I  shall  console  myself  with  the  hope,  that  in  the 
sequel  of  this  Work  he  will  find  proofs  of  the  directly  contrary 
tendency.  Not  only  is  this  view  of  the  Understanding,  as  difier- 
ing  in  degree  from  Instinct,  and  in  kind  from  Heason,  innocent  in 
its  possible  influences  on  the  religious  character,  but  it  is  an  in- 
dispensable preliminary  to  the  removal  of  the  most  formidable 
obstacles  to  an  intelligent  belief  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  of  the  characteristic  articles  of  the  Christian  Faith,  with 
which  the  advocates  of  the  truth  in  Christ  have  to  contend ; — 
the  evil  heart  of  imbelief  alone  excepted. 

REFLECTIONS  INTRODUCTORY  TO  APHORISM  X. 

The  most  momentous  question  a  man  can  ask  is.  Have  I  a 
Saviour  ?      And  yet  as  far  as  the   individual   querist  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  premature  and  to  no  purpose,  unless  another  ques- 
tion has  been  previously  put  and  answered,  (alas  !  too  generally 
put  after  the  wounded  conBcience  has  already  given  the  answer !) 
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Bminely,  Have  I  any  need  of  a  Sayionr  ?  For  him  who  needs 
none,  (0  bitter  inmy  of  the  evil  Spirit,  whose  whispers  the  jproiid 
Mful  takes  fi>r  its  own  thoughts,  and  knows  not  how  the  tempter 
IB  scoffing  the  while !)  there  is  none,  as  long  as  he  feels  no  need. 
On  die  other  hand,  it  k  scarcely  possible  to  have  answered  this 
question  in  the  affirmatiTe,  and  not  ask — first,  in  what  the  neces- 
sity consists^-fiecondly,  whence  it  proceeded — and,  thirdly,  how 
far  the  answer  to  this  second  question  is  or  is  not  contained  in 
the  answer  to  the  first.  I  entreat  the  intelligent  Reader,  who 
has  taken  me  as- his  temporary  guide  on  the  straight,  but  yet, 
fincxn  the  number  of  cross  roads,  difficult  way  of  religious  inquiry, 
to  halt  a  moment,  and  consider  the  main  points  which,  in  this 
last  division  of  my  Work,  have  been  already  ofiered  for  his  re- 
flection. I  have  attempted,  then,  to  fix  the  proper  meaning  of 
the  words.  Nature  and  Spirit,  the  one  being  the  antithesis  to  the 
other  :  so  that  the  most  general  and  negative  definition  of  nature 
is,  whatever  is  not  spirit ;  and  vice  versa  of  spirit,  that  which  is 
not  comprehended  in  nature  ;  or  in  the  language  of  our  elder 
divines,  that  which  transcends  nature.  But  Nature  is  the  term  ) 
in  which  we  comprehend  all  things  that  are  representable  in  the 
forms  of  time  and  space,  and  subjected  to  the  relations  of  cause 
and  efiect :  and  the  cause  of  the  existence  of  which,  therefore,  is 
to  be  sought  for  perpetually  in  something  antecedent.  The  word 
itself  expresses  this  in  the  strongest  manner  possible :  Natura, 
that  which  is  about  to  be  bom,  that  which  is  always  becoming. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  whatever  originates  its  own  acts,  or  in 
any  sense  contains  in  itself  the  cause  of  its  own  state,  must  be 
■puritnal,  and  consequently  supernatural ;  yet  not  on  that  account 
necessarily  miraculous.  And  such  must  the  responsible  Will  in 
OS  be,  if  it  be  at  all. 

A  prior  step  has  been  to  remove  all  misconceptions  from  the 
subject ;  to  show  the  reasonableness  of  a  belief  in  the  reality  and 
real  influence  of  a  universal  and  divine  Spirit ;  the  compatibility 
and  possible  communion  of  such  a  spirit  with  the  spiritual  in 
principle  ;  and  the  analogy  oflered  by  the  most  undeniable  truths 
of  natural  philosophy.'^ 

*  It  bai  in  it«  consequences  proved  no  trifling  evil  to  the  Christian  world, 
that  Aristotle's  definitions  of  Nature  are  all  grounded  on  the  petty  and 
rather  rhetorical  than  philosophical  antithesis  of  nature  to  art — a  ooncep- 
tioQ  inadeqnate  to  the  demands  even  of  his  philosophy.    Hence  in  the  pro|^ 
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These  views  of  the  Spirit,  and  of  the  Will  as  spiritual,  form  the 
ground- work  of  my  scheme.     Among  the  numerous  corollaries  or 
appeAdents,  the  first  that  presented  itself  respects  the  question  ;— 
whether  there  is  any  faculty  in  man  hy  which  a  knowledge  of 
spiritual  truths,  or  of  any  truths  not  abstracted  from  nature,  is 
rendered  possible  ; — and  an  answer  is  attempted  in  the  comment 
on  Aphorism  VIII.     And  here  I  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  in  this 
comment  the  only  novelty,  and  if  there  be  merit,  the  only  merit 
is — that  there  being  two  very  different  meanings,  and  two  differ- 
ent words,  I  have  here  and  in  former  works  appropriated  one 
meaning  to  one  of  the  words,  and  the  other  to  the  other — instead 
of  using  the  words  indifferently  and  by  hap-hazard  :  a  confuaon, 
the  ill  effects  of  which  in  this  instance  are  so  great  and  of  such 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  works  of  our  ablest  philosophers  and 
divines,  that  I  should  select  it  before  all  others  in  proof  of  Hobbes' 
maxim :  that  it  is  a  short  downhill  passage  from  errors  in  words 
or  errors  in  things.     The  difference  of  the  Reason  from  the  Un- 
derstanding, and  the  imperfection  and  limited  sphere  of  the  latter, 
have  been  asserted  by  many  both  before  and  since  Lord  Bacon;* 
but  still  the  habit  of  using  reason  and  understanding  as  syno- 

ress  of  his  reasoning,  he  confounds  the  natura  vaturata  (that  is,  the  sum  total 
of  the  facts  and  phanomeria  of  the  senses)  with  an  hypothetical  natura  not- 
urans,  a  Goddess  Nature,  that  has  no  better  claim  to  a  place  in  any  sober 
system  of  natural  philosophy  than  the  Goddess  Maltitudo ;  yet  to  which 
Aristotle  not  rarely  gives  the  name  and  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
The  result  was,  that  the  idea  of  God  thus  identified  with  this  hypothetical 
nature  becomes  itself  but  an  hypothesisy  or  at  best  but  a  precarious  infer- 
ence from  incommensurate  premisses  and  on  disputable  principles  :  while  in 
other  passages,  God  is  confounded  with  (and  everywhere,  in  Aristotle's  gen- 
uine works),  included  in  the  universe :  which  most  grievous  error  it  is  the 
great  and  characteristic  merit  of  Plato  to  have  avoided  and  denounced. 

*  Take  one  passage  among  many  from  the  Posthumous  Tracts  (1660)  of 
John  Smith,  not  the  least  star  in  that  bright  constellation  of  Cambridge 
men,  the  contemporaries  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  "  While  we  reflect  on  our  own 
idea  of  Reason,  we  know  that  our  souls  are  not  it,  but  only  partake  of  it : 
and  that  we  have  it  KaTii  fiide^iv  and  not  kut*  oiaujv.  Neither  can  it  be 
called  a  faculty,  but  far  rather  a  light,  which  we  enjoy,  but  the  source  of 
which  is  not  in  ourselves,  nor  rightly  by  any  individual  to  be  denominated 
fnine"  This  pure  intelligence  he  then  proceeds  to  contrast  with  the  dis- 
cursive faculty,  that  is,  the  Understanding.  (See  the  notes  on  this  remark- 
able writer  in  the  Author's  "  Literary  Remains."  V.  p.  266. — Ed.) 

Also  see  Cudworth's  Immutable  Morality,  book  iv.  chap.  4,  et  passim.— 
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tct«d  as  a  disturbing  force.  Some  it  M  into  myiiticism, 
odiers  it  set  on  explainin^^  away  a  clear  (lifn*rcnro  in  kind  into  a 
mere  seperiority  in  degree :  and  it  partially  cifrjijiruid  tho  tnith 
braU. 

In  cloK  connection  Mrith  thiM,  and  thereforff  forming  the  com- 
ment  on  the  Aphorism  next  following,  w  the  Kulijcct  of  the  Icgili- 
mate  exercise  of  the  Understanding,  and  itH  limitation  to  olijecti' 
of  sense;  with  the  errors  both  of  unb(*li(^f  utid  of  misbelief,  whi(*h 
nsalt  from  its  extension  beyond  the  Hphoro  of  )>osKib]c!  oxpcricnco. 
Wbererer  the  forms  of  reasoning  appropriate  only  to  the  natural 
world  are  applied  to  spiritual  realities,  it  may  \m  truly  said,  that 
the  more  strictly  logical  the  reasoning  is  in  all  its  parts,  the  more 
imtional  it  is  as  a  whole. 

To  the  Reader  thus  anued  and  prepared,  I  now  vcnturo  to  pro- 
sent  the  so-called  mysteries  of  Faith,  that  is,  the  pecMiliar  tenets 
and  especial  constituents  of  Christianity,  or  religion  in  spirit  and 
in  tmth.  (in  right  order  I  must  have  eommence<l  with  the  arti- 
cles of  the  Trinity  and  Apostasy,  inrluditig  the  question  respect- 
ing the  origin  of  Eril,  and  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word.  And 
could  1  have  followed  this  order,  some  difficulties  that  now  press 
on  me  would  have  been  obviated.  BiA  the  limits  of  tho  present 
Volume  render  it  alike  impracticable  and  inexpedient ;  for  the 
necessity  of  my  argument  would  have  called  forth  certain  hard 
though  most  true  sayings,  resptfcting  the  hollowness  and  tricksy 
sophistry  of  the  so-called  **  natural  theology,**  *'  religion  of  nature,'* 
"  light  of  nature,**  and  the  like,  which  a  brief  exposition  could  not 
laTe  from  innocent  misconceptions,  much  less  protect  against 
plausible  misinterpretation.  And  yet  both  reason  and  experience ' 
hftve  convinced  me,  that  in  the  greater  number  of  our  Alogi,  who 
fised  on  the  husks  of  Christianity,  the  disbelief  of  the  Trinity,  the 
divinity  of  Christ  included,  has  its  origin  and  support  in  the  as^ 
Bumed  self-evidence  of  this  natural  theology,  and  in  their  igno- 
rance of  the  insurmountable  difficulties  which  on  the  same  mode 
of  reasoning  press  upon  the  fundamental  articles  of  their  own 
remnant  of  a  creed.  But  arguments,  which  would  prove  the 
falsehood  of  a  known  truth,  must  themselves  be  false,  and  can  . 
prove  the  falsehood  of  no  other  position  in  eodem  genere.  -^ 

This  hint  I  have  thrown  out  as  a  spark  that  may  perhaps  fall 
where  it  will  kindle.  And  worthily  might  the  wisest  of  men 
make  inquisition  into  the  three  momentous  points  here  spoken 

VOL.  L  M 
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mX  s  pnrptMiea  of  tpceulative  insight,  and  for  the  fbimatioB 
Rilii>B«d  and  ByBtematic  views  of  the  destination  of  Mui,  und 
dispensaliou  of  God.     But  the  pTactical  laquirer — (I  speak 

of  thoM!  who  inquire  for  tlie  gratilicatioii  of  cuiiostty,  and 
less  of  those  who  labei  ae  itudenta  only  to  shine  as  dispu- 
^ix;  but  of  one,  who  fecks  the  truth,  because  he  feels  the  want 
01  it), — the  practical  inquirer,  I  say,  hath  already  placed  bis 
foot  on  the  rock,  if  he  have  satisfied  himself  that  wlioevei  needs 
not  a  Redeemer  in  mote  than  Lumau.  Remove  iiom  him  the 
dliEculties  and  olyectioua  that  oppose  or  perples.  his  belief  of  a 
crucified  Saviour ;  convince  him  ~^  the  reality  of  sin,  which  ia 
imposiible  without  a  knowledi^  ol  )  tnio  nature  and  inevitable 
consequences  ;  and  then  satisfy  hm.  as  lo  the  fact  historically, 
and  aa  to  the  truth  Bpirituaily,  of  a  redemption  therefrom  by 
Christ ;  do  this  for  him,  and  there  is  httle  fear  that  he  will  permit 
either  logical  quirke  or  metaphysical  puzzles  to  contravene  the 
plain  dictate  of  his  common  sense,  tliat  the  sinless  One  who  re' 
deemed  mankind  IJom  sin,  must  have  been  more  than  man  ;  and 
that  He  who  brought  light  and  immortality  into  the  world,  could 
not  in  his  own  nature  have  been  aa  inheritor  of  death  and  dark- 
ness. It  ia  morally  impossible  that  a  man  with  these  convictionE 
should  BuSer  the  objection  of  inconiprehensibility,  and  this  on  a 
subject  of  faith,  to  overbalance  the  manifest  absurdity  and  con- 
tradiction ill  the  notion  of  a  Mediator  between  God  and  the  hu- 
man race,  at  the  same  infinite  distance  from  God  as  the  race  for 
whom  he  mediates. 

The  origin  of  Evil,  meanwhile,  is  a  question  interesting  only 
to  the  metaphysician,  and  in  a  system  of  moral  and  religious 
philoHophy.  The  man  of  sober  mind  who  seeks  for  truths  that 
possess  a  moral  and  practical  interest,  is  content  to  be  certain, 
first,  that  evil  must  have  had  a  beginning,  since  otherwise  it 
must  either  be  God,  or  a  co-eternal  and  co-equal -rival  of  God; 
both  impious  notions,  and  the  latter  foolish  to  boot ; — secondly, 
that  it  could  not  originate  in  God  ;  for  if  so,  it  would  be  at  once 
evil  and  not  evil,  or  God  would  be  at  once  God,  tbal  is.  infinite 
goodness,  and  not  God — both  alike  impossible  positions.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  troubling  himself  with  this  barren  controversy,  he 
more  profitably  tuiris  his  inquiries  to  that  evil  which  mo«t  con- 
cerns himself,  and  of  which  he  may  find  the  origin. 
r'     The  entile  scheme  of  necmwiy-Fudi  may  be  r«ducad  to  two 
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hmdB  ;  first,  the  object  and  occasion,  and  secondly,  the  fact  and 
cfiect,— of  our  redemption  by  Christ  j  and  to  this  view  does  the 
order  of  the  following  Comments  correspond.  I  have  begun  with 
Onginal  Sin,  and  proceeded  in  the  following  Aphorism  to  the 
'doetrine  of  Bedemption.  The  Comments  on  the  remaining 
Afrfunrisms  are  all  subsidiary  to  these,  or  written  in  the  hope  of 
ninlrwtg  the  minor  tenets  of  general  belief  be  believed  in  a  spirit 
'worthy  of  these.  They  are,  in  short,  intended  to  supply  a  febri- 
Ibge  against  aguish  scruples  and  horrors,  the  hectic  of  the  soul ; 
— and,  in  Milton's  words,  '*  for  servile  and  thrall-like  fear,  to 
■ubstitute  that  adoptive  and  cheerful  boldness,  which  our  new 
alliance  with  God  requires  of  us  as  Christians.*'  Not  the  origin 
ci  evil,  not  the  chronology  of  sin,  or  the  chronicles  of  the  original 
Burner ;  but  sin  originant,  underived  from  without,  and  no  pas- 
tire  link  in  the  adamantine  chain  of  efiects,  each  of  which  is  in 
its  turn  an  instrument  of  causation,  but  no  one  of  them  a  cause ; 
— not  with  sin  inflicted,  which  would  be  a  calamity  ; — ^not  with 
nn  (that  is,  an  evil  tendency)  implanted,  for  which  let  the 
planter  be  responsible  ; — ^but  I  begin  )|rith  original  sin.  And  for 
this  purpose  I  have  selected  the  Aphorism  from  the  ablest  and 
most  formidable  antagonist  of  this  doctrine,  Bishop  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, and  from  the  most  eloquent  work  of  this  most  eloquent  of 
divines.*  Had  I  said,  of  men,  Cicero  would  forgive  me,  and 
Demosthenes  nod  assent  !t 

*  See  the  notes  on  J.  Taylor,  Lit.  Rem.  V.  p.  194-218.— jEii 
f  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Church  of  England  demands  the  literal 
imderstaading  of  the  document  contained  in  the  second  (from  verse  8)  and 
third  chapters  of  Genesis  as  a  point  of  faith,  or  regards  a  different  inter- 
pretataon  as  affectii^  the  orthodoxy  of  the  interpreter  :*  divines  of  the 
most  unimpeachable  orthodoxy  and  the  most  averse  to  the  all^orizing  of 
Soiptnre  history  in  general,  having  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Christian 
CShordi  adopted  or  permitted  it  in  this  instance.  And  indeed  no  unpreju- 
Soed  man  can  pretend  to  doubt,  that  if  in  any  other  work  of  Eastern  ori- 
gin he  met'with  trees  of  life  and  of  knowledge ;  or  talking  and  conversable 


Inqv€  ret  ngnum  serpeniem  serpere  jtutum  ; 

he  woold  want  no  other  proofs  that  it  was  an  allegory  he  was  reading,  and 
mteiided  to  be  understood  as  such.  Nor,  if  we  suppose  him  conversant 
with  Oriental  works  of  any  thing  like  the  same  antiquity,  could  it  surprise 
WSm  to  find  events  of  true  history  in  connection  with,  or  historical  person- 

*  See  Bp.  Horsley's  Sermon  xvl    2  Peter  L  20,  21d»JSI. 


ilVMWiM*  wpin9\.«»>  ttk-'iMAr^  «r' 
On  iMir.   tawii  «»  lMMlii>inp 

«nil  On  frtlUit|»K-  *1  Ikr 
•ll    MMAnHMnk       ^vIRHMR    Ml*  '•Ik 

■HyinfHi  .|mMi||»(i..  tin-  wi|^  limnan-nniwit  t|r 
iin  wiil  wivMHii  iti  tin 

vnduwU  firmmt  apniiMD  tin  mmihwiiI  id"  tl»  immnd 
iJiT  itpin  n    '^HUMitt.  til  Uii  will  ihwti     Tlt»  nwiMftuil  vibiireDeir  «f  as  ioftd- 
ii£»iaiuu.  ir'!inMi»4t    '«w.»    vM^/i.*]'!  Ill  tiw  will  nu>xf.  fh/r^-^tcrt.  «"  noiker  the 
111  ii.  iimil:  Uibf-  i*iiiHulrtrt*u  till  t'^i^ikv  (tK7if*n«M»il  \k  jn  afififfwprmto  vord, 
iintiM.     TiiiK  )un  iiixlc  UiAtirii^  iWiiu  iiri£>«iii  >  im^oTinfttirini  ^v  hrpollMBis, 
»  fiu}i|Min^t:  wild  mimiriuiuJ  fw  tW  i*«r,^  fild  unuinarA  tf  ^ht  hmmm  mmJn- 
/wtiii4   UukT   t«i   liiui  Uit    riripuiil  mm.  i;li<-  indiridaal  firrt  <n«t^«dL  w  hh 
MSKiOfci  — 4i  nliiiiutrrk  <d  'wiuah.  joid  id*  mun  /dixr  inrriK4AeM«l  trMfioons. 
Lbc    AMiMi  juTiituititt    (XTiluuajflBi  IK,  thsB  libf^'  ^TAT^  M^svutUr  tnTBubolical 
|l!lr}<lif  lit  iinuljiT.uTvs  loid  -Kftw^miHl*  trut««l»i4«J  nii4»  w^nK  T«t  literaDT, 
Tiuia  »i  iui4>  liN-  tt.i:uTniA  uiBM»  frf'tb^  M^^MTfe]  ^uTBiytf  Mid  ioH^riw  ^otnpoHBg 
llif  ihTiijl«iil ,  vhjr  iLr  »TinSf£f  ifwaJng  ^rm»  MY  to  W  decipliered  as  be- 
f^«^  «bd  Hira^  1h>  i1i«-  iTuiiiitfu    A*  t^  \h&  ah»tniMfli«!»  and  sabtlHr  of  the 
{KicitirpiJidiii.  tlxif  »  »i>  &r  irctn  heine  an  ohj<^Hu>n  to  this  oldest  glosB  oo 
llii^  TcArmUr  Tr-hc  x4  S^tsaitit,  not  impcM»ibly  ante-dilaTian,  philoeopliT, 
tlui  t<(>  tb«*r  who  bare  earned  their  researches  &rthest  ba^  intx>  Ghraek, 
E^-ptian,  Persiaa,  and  ludiaii  aotiquitjr,  it  will  seem  a  strong  oonfirmatioiL 
Or  if  I  ehcM  to  address  the  skeptic  in  the  language  of  the  da j,  I  might  re* 
mind  him  that  as  alchemy  went  before  chemistry,  and  astrology  before  as* 
trouomy,  so  in  all  countries  of  civilized  men  have  metaphysics  outrun  com- 
AXtfi  seoser    Fortunately  for  tu  that  they  hare  so  I    For  from  all  we  know 
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Adam  turned  his  back  upon  the  sun,  iind  dwi'U  in  the*  dnrk  and 
dw  ihadow.     He  sinned,  and  tell  into  (mmI'h  ilinploNNiire,  nnd  wns 
naked  of  all  his  supernatural  endownuMitu,  wan  anhiiniml 
■entenced  to  death,  and  deprived  ot*  the  nu*niiii  nf  lon^  life, 
of  the  sacrament  and  iustrumeut  of  itiunoriality,  I  nionn  tho 


•f  the  mmMtaphysioal  tribe*  of  N«w  Uolliiiiil  niiil  <«lii<«wlii*ri»,  a  o«mtm<m 
■one  not  preeeded  by  metaphynic*  it  no  v<*ry  onviablo  ikmmu'mUui.    t>  l»« 
Biit  ciiMted,  mj  youthful  Ji«>iuU>r,  by  thi»  nlmUow  prat  o  I    II10  otwHi  of 
true  coiumoQ  sense  is  com])(MO(l  of  tlio  romiltM  nf  noiotiiitlti  ni^iUtntion,  i>b- 
•enratioD,  and  expenment,  as  far  as  thoy  aro  KotmraUy  intoUiKiblo.    It  dif* 
therefore  in  itiflfereut  ooimtrit's,  niul  in  ovory  (Uir«*ri«ni  t^t)  of  the  fuuna 
The  oommou  sense  of  a  piHiplu  is  tho  movable  itMlftt  uf  it^i  avrr- 
judgment  and  information.     Without  motaphysirs  sHetmi^  cioutd  have 
had  no  language,  and  oomnion  sense  no  niut<*riuls. 

But  to  return  to  my  subject  It  can  not  \h)  ilonitHl,  that  the  Mosaio 
BarmtiTe  thus  interpreted  giv<*s  a  just  and  faithful  <<x|M>siiion  of  the  birth 
and  parentage  and  sueoessive  moments  <}f  ]>hcnonii<nal  sin  ( paenihim  phtf- 
mammon^:  crimm  primariwntt  €mnmHHf\  Uuit  is,  of  sin  m  it  reveals  Itself 
in  time,  and  is  an  immediate  objttct  of  (M>nMfiousncss.  And  in  this  s«<tise  most 
truly  do6S  the  Apostle  assert,  tliat  in  Adam  we  all  fi>n.  Ilie  tlrst  hunuui 
■inner  la  the  adequate  represi>ntativn  of  all  liis  stuH'i«ssf»rs.  And  with  no 
IcM  truth  may  it  be  said,  that  it  is  the  same  A(hun  that  tails  in  every  man, 
and  from  the  same  reluctance  to  abandon  the  Uw  diuir  atul  tmdivoreealile 
I  Eve:  and  the  same  Eve  tempte<l  by  the  same  serpi^ntine  and  perverted  un- 

^Idarrtanding,  which,  framed  originally  to  (mi  the  int4'rpr<*ter  of  the  roaiion 
fud  thb  ministering  angel  of  the  spirit,  is  iMUieeforth  si*titetu*ed  and  Unuul 
lovar  to  the  terrioe  of  the  animal  nature,  its  nee<is  and  its  cravings,  depen- 
dent on  the  senses  for  all  its  materUls,  wiUi  the  world  of  sense  for  its  ap- 
pointed sphere  :  Upon  thy  bMy  thalt  thou  yo,  and  dwH  tha/t  thou  §ai  all  th$ 
day*  ^/H^  '(/*<•  I  have  shown  eUewhifre,  tliat  as  tlie  iustinet  of  the  mere 
intelligence  differs  in  degree  not  in  kind,  and  eircumstiuitially,  not  essen- 
tially, from  the  vis  «t/<r,  or  vital  power  in  the  assiniihitive  and  digestive 
fnnotions  of  the  stomach  and  otlter  organs  of  nutriti<»ii,  even  so  the  Under- 
standing in  itself;  and  distinct  from  the  KaunHt  aiul  (Jimsdetice,  differs  in 
degree  only  from  the  instinct  in  the  animal  It  is  still  hut  a  hntM  of  th$ 
JUld,  though  more  mtbtU  than  any  beast  o/theJUld,  and  tliereftwe  in  its  eor- 
mptioa  and  perveruoo  ewreed  above  any ; — a  pregnant  w<ird !  of  whieh  if 
the  Reader  wants  an  exposition  or  paraphrase,  he  may  ftnd  one  more  than 
[two  thousand  years  cdd  among  the  fragments  of  the  putrt  Meiiander.    This 

»|  is  the  MMdentmnding  which  in  its  every  thought  is  to  be  br«Migbt  under  o6s- 

I  dinku  UfaUk  ;  whi<^  it  can  scareely  fail  to  be,  if  fmly  It  be  first  sulijeoiad 
to  the  reason,  of  which  spiritual  Csith  is  even  the  blossoming  and  the  friteti- 
^ring  process.    For  it  is  indifferent  whether  I  say  that  Fniih  is  the  kiter- 

.  penatratkn  of  the  Reason  and  the  Will,  or  ttiat  it  is  at  imk;c  tlie  ussurance 
*«id  the  eonmenoement  of  the  approaching  unkai  between  the  reasoo  and 
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tree  of  life.*  He  then  fell  under  the  evils  of  a  sickly  body,  and 
a  pMsionate,  i|rnoraut,  and  uninstructed  soul.  His  sin  made 
him  sickly,  his  sickness  made  him  peevish  :  his  sin  left  him  igno- 
rant, his  ignorance  made  him  foolish  and  unreasonable.  His  sin 
left  him  to  his  nature :  and  by  his  nature,  whoever  was  to  be 
bom  at  all,  was  to  be  born  a  child,  and  to  do  before  he  could  un- 
derstand, and  to  be  bred  under  laws  to  which  he  was  always 
bound,  but  which  could  not  always  be  exacted ;  and  he  was  to 
ohoose  when  he  could  not  reason,  and  had  passions  most  strong 

the  intelligible  realities,  the  living  and  substantial  truths,  that  are  even  in 
this  life  it«  most  proper  (»bjectA. 

I  hare  thus  put  the  il<*ader  in  po»se»si(Hi  of  my  own  opinicms  respediog 
the  uarratire  in  Gen.  ii.  and  iiL  '£<rriy  ovv  dfj,  uf  i/ioiye  doKei,  Zepoc, 
uvdoft  uA^ffrarov  xat  upxaioTaTov  ft?.oa6^fia,  ehai^eai  fihf  a€(i€tafiaf  av- 
vmic  re  fuvuv  eg  dk  rd  irdv  kpfiyveug  x*"^^**^^-  ^  ^  might  ask  with  Augns- 
line,  why  not  both )  Why  not  at  once  symbol  and  history  I  Or  rathtf 
how  should  it  be  otherwise  f  Must  not  of  necessity  the  first  num  be  a  sym- 
bol of  mankind  in  the  fullest  force  of  the  word  symbol,  rightly  defined ;-— a 
■agn  ioduded  in  the  idea  which  it  represents ;-— that  is,  an  actual  part  chosen 
to  represent  the  whole,  as  a  lip  with  a  chin  prominent  is  a  symbol  of  man; 
or  a  lower  form  or  tpectes  of  a  higher  in  the  same  kind ;  thus  magnetism  is 
the  symbol  of  yegetation,  and  of  the  vegetative  and  reproductive  power  in 
animals ;  the  instinct  of  the  ant-tribe  or  the  bee  is  a  symbol  of  the  human 
understanding.  And  this  definition  of  the  word  is  of  g^eat  practical  impor- 
tance, inasmuch  as  the  symbolical  is  hereby  distinguished  toto  genere  from 
the  allegitric  and  metaphorical.  But,  perhaps,  parables,  allegories,  and 
allogi>rioal  or  typical  applications,  are  incompatible  with  inspired  Scrip- 
ture I  The  writinsjs  of  St.  Paul  are  sufficient  proof  of  the  contrary.  Yet  I 
reailily  acknowledge  that  allegorical  applications  are  one  thing,  and  alle- 
gt>rii'3U  interpretation  another :  and  that  where  there  is  no  ground  for  sup- 
posing such  a  sen$e  to  have  entered  into  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  sacred 
penman,  they  are  not  to  be  commended.  So  far  indeed  am  I  from  enter- 
taining any  pretlilection  for  them,  or  any  favorable  opinion  of  the  Rabbini- 
cal iHMnnieutators  and  traditionists,  from  whom  the  fashion  was  derived,  that 
in  carrying  it  as  far  as  our  own  Church  has  carried  it,  I  follow  her  judg- 
ment, not  my  own.  Indeed  I  know  but  one  other  part  of  the  Scriptures  not 
universidly  held  to  be  parabolical,  which,  not  without  the  sanction  of  great 
authorities,  I  am  disposeii  to  r^ard  as  an  apologue  or  parable,  namely,  the 
IxH^k  of  Jonah ;  the  reasons  for  believing  the  Jewish  Nation  collectively  to 
be  therein  impersonated  seeming  to  me  unanswerable.  And  it  is  my  delib- 
erate and  conscientious  conviction,  that  the  proofs  of  such  interpretation 
having  been  the  intention  of  the  inspired  writer  or  compiler  of  the  book  of 
Geut^is  lie  on  the  face  of  the  narrative  itself 

*  Rom.  V.  14. — Who  were  they  who  had  not  sinned  after  the  similitude 
qfAdam*9  tranngrtttion  ;  and  over  whom  r'^*'^*^*^standing,  death  reigned i 
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when  he  had  his  undeistanding  most  weak ;  and  the  more  need 
he  had  of  a  curb,  the  less  strength  he  had  to  use  it !  And  this 
being  the  case  of  all  the  world,  what  was  every  man's  evil  be- 
came ail  men's  greater  evil ;  and  though  alone  it  was  very  bad, 
yet  when  they  came  together  it  was  made  much  worse.  Like 
ships  in  a  storm,  every  one  alone  hath  enough  to  do  to  outride  it ; 
bat  when  they  meet,  besides  the  evils  of  the  storm,  they  find  the 
intolerable  calamity  of  their  mutual  concussion  ;  and  every  ship 
that  is  ready  to  be  oppressed  with  the  tempest,  is  a  worse  tempest 
to  every  vessel  against  which  it  is  violently  dashed.  So  it  is  in 
mankind.  Every  man  hath  evil  enough  of  his  own,  and  it  is 
hard  for  a  man  to  live  up  to  the  rule  of  Jus  own  reason  and  con- 
science. But  when  he  hath  parents  and  children,  friends  and 
enemies,  buyers  and  sellers,  lawyers  and  clients,  a  family  and  a 
neighborhood — ^then  it  is  that  every  man  dashes  against  another, 
and  one  relation  requires  what  another  denies;  and  when  one 
speaks  another  will  contradict  him ;  and  that  which  is  well  spo- 
ken is  sometimes  innocently  mistaken ;  and  that  upon  a  good 
cause  produces  an  evil  efiect ;  and  by  these,  and  ten  thousand 
other  concurrent  causes,  man  is  made  more  than  most  miserable  * 

COMMENT. 

The  first  question  we  should  put  to  ourselves,  when  we  have 
to  read  a  passage  that  perplexes  us  in  a  work  of  authority,  is : 
What  does  the  writer  mean  by  all  this  ?  And  the  second  ques- 
tion should  be.  What  does  he  intend  by  all  this  ?  In  the  passage 
before  us,  Taylor's  meaning  is  not  quite  clear.  A  sin  is  an  evil 
which  has  its  ground  or  origin  in  the  agent,  and  not  in  the  com- 
pulsion oi  circumstances.  Circumstances  are  compulsory  firom 
the  absence  of  a  power  to  resist  or  control  them  :  and  if  this  ab- 
sence likewise  be  the  efiect  of  circumstance  (that  is,  if  it  have 
been  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  caused  by  the  agent  himself), 
the  evil  derives  from  the  circumstances ;  and  therefore  (in  the 
Apostle's  sense  of  the  word,  sin,  when  he  speaks  of  the  exceeding 
sinfulness  of  sin)  such  evil  is  not  sin  ;  and  the  person  who  sufiers 
it,  or  who  is  the  compeUed  instrument  of  its  infliction  on  others, 
may  feel  regret,  but  can  not  feel  remorse.  So  likewise  of  the 
word  origin,  original,  or  originant.     The  Reader  can  not  too  early 

*  Ikm  Jiuti/ieahu,  with  some  slight  omissions  and  alterations.— JKi 


i  Tim  mum  ^t^ 

Mk,       IVUi*  l^ft  iM|k>  «M   4J|  « 
)tf»    iM  lMUUmill>    titi    iVMi/««MI«\ 

&|iK  luinuii*  tihrfiifiy  *""^iMt  1m  b 

Mil  nibiMiVr  mri^  UMka  Hik  fufMi  ^ 

|»«  III  lauiM  MUii  dAodi  u.  nsliiD«cil>  t»  <Wr  4p«rU 

iiitf  .  liiiU  If  to  »  U»  Uiiicd'tfji  an  iIm- 

lUiitrj  llf  tiilr  niMoeUlUIMlll*  <4^MI«  anMi  hff 

iifriilife  1 1  in**  ilic  jKCMJmiiinij.  *4  litf   kAitf«duantf»t 

■-l'-i*t  Mt  m>-HH*  M*  Vft  itlli-Jiijn  I<<  Ail'iti.^  Um-  jfi-«wiiuni*jAJmi  diredUr  W>  aar  cpt- 

t  (•()■•»«  <.'i  ui*ImI«       I'>'I  lii  lUi*  <;mm  \»<  itf**-  luronJ  !•■  rffsrvMSA  ttfr  «Hii«  » 

i*«iu^  Mt  lUt  cu««t  iii«4«j«t   I  lie  idrcL.  M«a  fut  wrM  lift  49fie(£  a»  baqg  like 

IMU  .  (Ail  l<ii   uljiih  il»«    leriii  rrfi|#rtM«]  Mivck.  <.<■  tlfte  lar  irf"  stci^wilj 

JhiTM:  Mit.  tfuih*  ttiiii-b  tiMti  iteiirr^ly  be  Urn.  lr«qucotiy  hoprtMed  flo  tke 
iiiiitiJ  limt  i*  iii  •-Mfiirnt  ill  tbe  wiJi  iu  refl«x*t  «n(riit.  Xature  isalin«  io 
i:>>i4»liuit  Mi<i  i-ifilidui'iib  evolutitifi.  Iu  U^miut^  i»  lu»t  in  die  sapemat- 
ui'iil:  Mini  l<'r  cur  umiumiuitiliu^  iUtfrtrUirt  it  mu^t  appear  a»  a  contiDaoaB 
liiH-  uithifut  li«'{(iiiiiiiiK  nr  eitil.  Ikit  m'bifre  tbcrtr  is  uo  diaoootiouitT  there 
«-uii  U;  fill  oi-i)(iiutti(iii,  ami  tvtry  app^wrance  of  origination  in  nature  is  but 
It  nbiitlKH'  of  our  own  (uvtiiif;.  It  im  a  refl<*otion  from  our  own  will  or  spirit. 
lli:r(:iii,  iii(b:«il,  tbu  will  uoiiiisti.  Tlii«  it  the  essential  character  hj  which 
Will  u  o|i|Mi»it4l  to  Nttturtt,  ttM  spirit,  and  raised  aboFe  nature  as  self^ieter- 
iiiiiiiuK  kpirit— this  naiiiiily,  that  it  is  a  p^jwcr  of  originatii^  an  act  or 

Ntttto. 

A  younif  friviiU,  or  u  b«  WAf  pleased  to  describe  himself  a  papilof  miiie^ 
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fore,  a  true  beginning,  an  actual  first — ^that  moment  we  rise 
alMyve  nature,  and  are  compelled  to  assume  a  supernatural  power. 
[€ren.  i.  1.) 

It  will  be  an  equal  convenience  to  myself  and  to  my  !Reader,  to 
let  it  be  agreed  between  us,  that  we  will  generalize  the  word 

who  is  beginaing  to  learn  to  think,  asked  me  to  explain  by  an  instance  what 
ia  meant  by  '*  originating  an  act  or  state."  My  answer  was — ^This  morning 
I  awoke  with  a  dull  pain,  which  I  knew  from  experience  the  getting  up 
would  remove :  and  yet  by  adding  to  the  drowsiness  and  by  weakening  or 
depn^Bing  the  volition  (voluntM  serutorialu  seu  mechanica),  the  very  pain 
seemed  to  hold  me  back,  to  fix  me,  as  it  were,  to  the  bed.  After  a  peevish 
ineffectual  quarrel  with  this  painful  disinclination,  I  said  to  myself :  Let  me 
count  twenty,  and  the  moment  I  come  to  nineteen  I  will  leap  out  of  bed 
So  said,  and  so  done.  Now  should  you  ever  find  yourself  in  the  same  or  in 
a  similar  state,  and  should  attend  to  the  goings-on  within  you,  you  will 
learB  what  I  mean  by  originating  an  act.  At  the  same  time  you  will  see 
that  it  belongs  exclusively  to  the  will  (arbUrium.)\  that  there  is  nothing 
analogous  to  it  iff  outward  experiences ;  and  that  I  had,  therefore,  no  way 
of  explaining  it  but  by  referring  you  to  an  act  of  your  own,  and  to  the  pe- 
culiar self-ooDSciousness  preceding  and  accompanying  it.  As  we  know  what 
life  is  by  being,  so  we  faiow  what  will  is  by  acting.  That  in  willing,  re- 
plied my  friend,  we  appear  to  ourselves  to  constitute  an  actual  beginning, 
and  that  this  seems  unique,  and  without  any  example  in  our  sensible  ex- 
perienee,  or  in  the  phcmomena  of  nature,  is  an  undeniable  fact.  But  may  it 
not  be  an  illusion  arising  firom  our  ignorance  of  the  antecedent  causes  f 
Ton  may  suppose  this,  I  rejoined : — ^that  the  soul  of  every  man  should  im*- 
pose  a  lie  on  itself ;  and  that  this  lie,  and  the  acting  on  the  faith  of  its  being 
the  most  important  of  all  truths,  and  the  most  real  of  all  realities,  should 
form  the  main  contra-distinctive  character  of  himianity,  and  the  only  basis 
of  that  distinction  between  things  and  persons  on  which  our  whole  moral 
and  erinoinal  law  is  grounded ; — you  may  suppose  this ; — I  can  not,  as  I 
oould  in  the  case  of  an  arithmetical  or  geometrical  proposition,  render  it 
impossible  for  you  to  suppose  it.  Whether  you  can  reconcile  such  a  suppo- 
utioB  with  the  belief  of  an  all-wise  Creator,  is  another  question.  But,  taken 
singly,  it  is  doubtless  in  your  power  to  suppose  this.  Were  it  not,  the  be- 
lief of  the  o(mtrary  would  be  no  subject  of  a  conunand,  no  part  of  a  moral 

~  or  religious  duty.  You  would  not,  however,  suppose  it  without  a  reason. 
But  all  the  pretexts  that  ever  have  been  or  ever  can  be  offered  ibr  this 
supposition,  are  built  on  certain  notions  of  the  understanding  that  have  been 
generalized  from  conceptions ;  which  conceptions,  again,  are  themselvea 
generalized  or  abstracted  from  objects  of  sense.  Neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,  therefore,  have  any  force  except  in  applieation  to  objects  of  sense, 
and  within  the  sphere  of  sensible  experience.  What  bat  absurdity  can  161- 
kyw,  if  jon  decide  on  spirit  by  the  laws  of  matter ; — if  you  judge  that, 
whieh  if  it  be  at  all  must  be  supersensual,  by  that  fiieulty  of  your  mind, 

Jkbe  Tery  definition  of  which  is  **  the  fisieulty  judging  aooordiDg  to  MUMr 
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ill  M«,  as  ka  to  nadentiad  hj  it.  is  oficii  at  it   occtm  in 

tkM  VMBBHit.  >JI  mmI  erpTj  tlung  lut  oaaiM«'l«d  with  the  Wili, 

paat  w  proMUl.  of  ■  &ec  ftgvnl.      Eren  though  il  were  the  blood 

•  tba  clwailMn  c^"  lbs  heait.  or  )us  own  tnnuet  eeosatioDe.  we 

U  ref»rd  ibem  u  dremnrtanti*!.  cxtiiiuic,  oc  from  -without. 

In  th»  tense  of  the  word,  original,  and  in  the  senK  before  given 

iif  sin.  it  i*  cTidcnt  that  the  phrase.  Original  Sin,  is  a  pleoDaam, 

the  epithet  not  adding  to  the  thoaght.  but  only  entbrcing  it.')  For 

if  it  be  sin,  it  nuHl  be  original  ;   and  a  Ela,te  or  act.  that  has  uat 

He  origin  in  the  will,  may  be  calamity,  deibnnit\*.  disease,  or  mis- 

i;hief :  but  a  ein  it  can  not  be.  I    It  is  not   enough   that  the  act 

I  appears  voluntaiy.  or  Ih"*  <*   ■"  "•"".tional  ;  or  that  it  has  Ihe 

I  moat  hateful  paasiooa  or  ^te  for  its  proximate  catiee 

Ukac  then  arc  UDVorthj  the  name  of  reaMns :  tlier  are  onl j  preteita. 
Bat  witboBt  reuon  to  Hmtradiel,  joor  uWD  ooDSciuuraess  in  dvfiiuice  of  jour 
own  eniBciatoe.  la  contrary  to  rouon.  Si  imd  sacli  wntarB,  joa  saj,  boTa 
made  a  grcnt  wiuatiaii.    If  eo.  I  am  e  >r  it ;  but  the  fact  I  t&ke  to  be 

thk.     From  ■  isHetj  of  auata  tlie  n  utere  Bciencea  have  taUea  into 

diKredil,  aod  imfHieUin  hare  tak  ig«  of  the  general  iguoranw  to 

give  a  fort  of  nayaterious  and  t^i  mpnrtaneo  to  a  parcel  of  trasbj  so- 

pbiiitr;,  Uie  authora  of  which  wou...  ^ot  t  ive  emplojed  themselvea  more 
irratioaaUy  in  Bohauttiog  the  vurl  aflacUe  or  'ntjan  to  oanonB  of 

critiokm  deduced  from  the  BenBS  of  Noy.  less  bo.     For  here  the  ob- 

jects uad  the  organs  are  dirparate  :  -t....^  ,a  the  other  ease  they  are  abao- 
iutely  diverse.  I  ..iiuelu'ie  tliis  note  bv  veiniudiii';  the  Reaclei-,  tbut  tiiy 
firit  ot^ect  IB  to  nuke  myself  understood  When  he  is  in  full  poeaesaion  of 
ray  roeaaing,  then  let  biia  consider  whether  it  deserves  to  be  received  sa 
the  truth.  Had  it  been  my  immediate  purpose  to  make  him  believe  me  u 
well  lu  underaland  me.  I  should  have  thought  it  neeeesary  to  warn  him 
that  afiuite  will  does  iudeed  origiuate  an  act,  and  may  originate  a  state  of 
being ;  but  yet  only  in  and  for  the  agent  himself.  A  huite  will  constitutes 
a  true  banning ;  but  with  regard  to  the  series  of  mations  and  changes  by 
which  the  free  net  is  manifested  and  made  efifeetual,  the  finite  will  gives  a 
beginning  only  by  coincidence  with  that  Absolute  Will,  which  is  at  the 
same  time  Infinite  Power.  Such  is  the  language  of  i-eligion,  and  of  {diilos- 
ophy  toO'in  the  last  instsnce.  But  I  express  the  same  truth  in  ordinary 
Imguage  when  I  say,  that  a  finite  will  or  the  will  of  a  finite  free  agent, 
acts  outwardly  by  oonfluence  with  the  laws  of  nature. 

(The  student  will  hud  the  fullest  development  that  has  yet  been  made  of 
thia  most  fundamental  and  most  important  distinction  between  Nature  and 
Spirit,  or  Will,  in  Kant's  Kntik  der  practiwhen  Vemim/I,  and  in  JacoU's 
Von  gUtlichtHDingtn,  pp  SS8-428,  voL  iiL  Leipsic,  1816.  See  also  flehta's 
BiMxiMiumg  de>  Memchen,  p.  i66,  et  seq.  for  many  formhle  a'  ' 
iptetag  ths  Will  aa  orisiaaat  in  ita  essence. — Abl  Sd) 
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aeeGmpanimeiit.  All  these  may  be  found  in  a  madhouse, 
neither  law  nor  humanity  permits  us  to  condemn  the  actor 
of  an.  The  reason  of  law  declares  the  maniac  not  a  free-agent ; 
and  the  Terdict  follows  of  course — ^Not  guilty.  Now  mania,  as 
distinguished  from  idiocy,  frenzy,  delirium,  hypochondria,  and  de- 
nngement  (the  last  term  used  specifically  to  express  a  suspen- 
Mm  or  disordered  state  of  the  understanding  or  adaptive  power), 
ii  the  oceultation  or  eclipse  of  reason,  as  the  power  of  ultimata 
ends.  The  maniac,  it  is  well  known,  is  often  found  clever  and 
inventive  in  the  selection  and  adaptation  of  means  to  his  ends ; 
,  hot  his  ends  are  madness.  He  has  lost  his  reason.  For  though 
reason  in  finite  beings,  is  not  the  will— -or  how  could  the  will  be 
opposed  to  the  reason  ? — ^yet  it  is  the  condition,  the  sine  qua  nofi 
of  a  free  will. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  extract  from  Taylor  on  a  theme  of 
deep  interest  in  itself,  and  trebly  important  from  its  bearings. 
For  without  just  and  distinct  views  respecting  the  Article  of 
Original  Sin,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  aright  any  one  of  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Now  my  first  complaint  is, 
that  the  eloquent  Bishop,  while  he  admits  the  fact  as  established 
beyond  controversy  by  universal  experience,  yet  leaves  us  wholly 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  main  point,  supplies  us  with  no  answer  to 
the  principal  question — why  he  names  it  Original  Sin  ?  It  can 
not  be  said,  We  know  what  the  Bishop  means,  and  what  matters 
the  name  ? — ^for  the  nature  of  the  fact,  and  in  what  light  it 
should  be  regarded  by  us,  depends  on  the  nature  of  our  answer  to 
the  question,  whether  Original  Sin  is  or  is  not  the  right  and 
proper  designation.  I  can  imagine  the  same  quantum  of  sufier- 
ings,  and  yet  if  I  had  reason  to  regard  them  as  symptoms  of  a 
commencing  change,  as  pains  of  growth,  the  temporary  deformity 
and  inisproportions  of  immaturity,  or  (as  in  the  final  sloughing  of 
the  caterpillar)  the  throes  and  struggles  of  the  waxing  or  evolv- 
ing Psyche,  I  should  think  it  no  Stoical  flight  to  doubt,  how  far 
I  was  authoriased  to  declare  the  circumstance  an  evil  at  all.  Most 
assuredly  I  would  not  express  or  describe  the  fact  as  an  evil  hav- 
ing an  orig^  in  the  sufierers  themselves,  or  as  sin. 

Let  us,  however,  waive  this  objection.  Let  it  be  supposed 
that  the  Bishop  uses  the  word  in  a  difiierent  and  more  compre- 
kensive  sense,  and  that  by  sin  he  understands  evil  of  all  kind 
coonueted  with  or  resulting  from  actions — ^though  I  do  not  t^a 


I  wpiiMiw  tb*  pmfutMM  ri^  ^  h 


ftiMi  Uia  MNWtjiuliDa  »f  Hek  bniBw 
unhlHnirii  u  Ihn  iiiyalie  dinoM,  alMaU  W  ta*  ■ 
mniolu.  I  will  luppiiw  Uui  Bkiwp  I*  <mmftim  ^iAh  dw  ^im  S^ 
lti»  «*il  ■i-iiuui{ikiiyiii|;  »r  ooaMqncnt  ■«  kBM^B  ■itinai  ami  pn- 
jHMM  .— 4hinif|li  here,  too,  I  bsTc  •  licltt  to  W  imAkmbA,  fa>  wkw 
lenMtB  uul  >in  wlial  ([Tuo'l'iB  nn  h  lliua Inoilerf  la bacokn  ■^emct  ! 
\nil  trulf,  I  iliuul'l  1>»  nt  ni>  low  to  aaigo  the  mnn.  Stat  ika 
till*  miUMU  woutil  iiutantly  ht'mg  ine  bock  to  mj  &ist  drfjaitiwi; 
aiiil  my  Nitlii'r  rt'Moti.  than  t'  kBmaa  a^oU  m  eadowcd 

with  HiiMin.  will  with  a  will  i  w  pUee  itaelf  eilker  «t  nb- 

Jiutti'iH  or  ill  itiipowtiun  tv  hi*  re.  —iu  aOta  varia.  Hut  nuw 
ii  iili'ii*  of  ull  knuwn  atiinialea.-  •onoible  ocaiaie — I  BcillMi 
hnnw  luir  nun  tuiaiciiie. 

Thiu.  th«|i,  the  «i9iM0  wbi  ' — and  wKb  him  the  nn\af- 

oitiali  tvtuitiiliy  lit  thia  Ante  eumled  by  the  first  Reibnn- 

Ml — 4tlKt'hM  to  Iho  words,  l  >in,  needs  only  hecanisd  on 

inlii  iU  liuit  >wtiiiei|Uciir«,  tat.  ..  be  found  to  imply  the  teax 

whiuli  1  liiVD  Kiv»ii — »uine]y,  thut  bhi  is  evil  haniig  an  imgio. 
I)u(  liiatinuuh  •»  it  in  «vili  in  God  i  con  not  originate  :  and  yet 
In  annM  Kjiirit  (thftt  in,  iii  nme  supor  itnral  power)  it  must.  For 
'in  lUturc  tl)pri>  id  iii>  i>ripii.  Sin  thutefaie  in  Hpirilual  evil:  but 
1lii>  i>tiiriliiiil  ill  uiini  ix  iIk'  »'ill.  Nuw  wlieii  we  do  nut  refer  lo 
any  |Mrli<'ular  MinH,  but  tn  that  Btato  and  constitutioa  of  the  will, 
whiuh  i«  the  {[''"und,  coudition.  and  coinnion  canse  of  all  sins ; 
and  wlivii  w«  would  further  exprew  the  truth,  that  this  corropl 
iMturu  ut'  lliD  will  must  in  soma  bciibc  or  other  be  considered  aa 
ila  iiwn  ac't,  that  llio  oorruplion  muBt  have  boen  self- originated  ; — 
in  thi>  uaie  and  liir  thia  purpose  we  may,  with  no  lew  propriety 
than  force,  eiititlu  linn  dire  spiritual  evil  and  source  of  all  evil. 
whiuh  ii  abwlululy  such,  Orif^ial  Sin.  1  have  said,  the  corrupt 
natnre  of  the  will.  I  might  add,  that  the  admis^on  of  a  nature 
into  a  iipiritual  veseiicu  by  its  own  act  is  a  corruption. 

Suoh,  1  repeat,  would  be  the  inevitable  couciusion,  if  T*ylor'» 
■enso  of  the  term  were  carried  on  into  ita  immediate  conae- 
queuoea,  But  the  whole  of  hia  most  eloquent  Treatiae  makes  it 
certain  that  Taylor  did  not  carry  it  on  :  and  cooKquently  Origi- 
nal Sin,  according  to  his  conception,  ia  a  calamity,  which  being 
ounisoa  to  aU  saga  must  be  suppossd  b>  nault  fnujt  ihajir  (spQ*. 
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moa  nature  ; — in  other  words,  the  univei^i'  calamity  of  human 
Batue.  '^  7 

Can  we  wonder}  then,  that  a  mind,  a  heart,  like  Taylor's, 
•honld  reject,  that  he  should  strain  his  faculties  to  explain  away 
the  belief  that  this  calamity,  so  dire  in  itself,  should  appear  to 
the  All-merciful  God  a  rightful  cause  and  motive  for  inflicting  on 
the  wretched  sufferers  a  calamity  infinitely  more  tremendous  ;— > 
nay,  that  it  should  be  incompatible  with  Divine  Justice  not  to 
pcmish  it  by  everlasting  torment  ?     Or  need  we  be  surprised  if 
he  found  nothing  that  could  reconcile  his  mind  to  such  a  belief, 
in  the  circumstance  that  the  acts  now  consequent  on  this  calam- 
ity, and  either  directly  or  indirectly  effects  of  the  same,  were, 
five  or  six  thousand  years  ago  in  the  instance  of  a  certain  indi- 
vidual   and  bis   accomplice,  anterior  to  the  calamity,  and   the 
cause  or  occasion  of  the  same  ; — that  what  in  all  other  men  is 
disease,  in  these  two  persons  was  guilt ; — that  what  in  us  is 
hereditary,  and  consequently  nature,  in  them  was  original,  and 
consequently  sin  ?     Lastly,  might  it  not  be  presumed,  that  so  en- 
lightenedr*nd  at  the  same  time  so  affectionate,  a  divine  would 
even  fervently  disclaim  and  reject  the  pretended  justifications  of 
God  grounded  on  flimsy  analogies  drawn  from  the  imperfections 
of  human  ordinances  and  human  justice-courts — some  of  very 
doubtful  character  even  as  human  institutes,  and  all  of  them  just 
only  as  far  as  they  are  necessary,  and  rendered  necessary  chiefly 
by  the  weakness  and  wickedness,  the  limited  powers  and  corrupt 
pasttons,  of  mankind  ?     The  more  confidently  might  this  be  pre- 
sumed of  so  acute  and  practised  a  logician,  as  Taylor,  in  addition 
to  his  other  extraordinary  gifls,  is  known  to  have  been,  when  it 
is  demonstrable  that  the  most  current  of  these  justifications  rests 
on  a  palpable  equivocation  :  namely,  the  gross  misuse  of  the  word 
Bight.*     An  instance  will  explain  my  meaning.     In  as  far  as, 

*  It  may  conduce  to  the  readier  comprehension  of  this  point  if  I  toy,  that 
the  equivoque  eoosists  in  confounding  the  almost  te<^nical  sense  of  the  noun 
BDbetantive,  right  (a  seuee  most  often  determined  by  the  genitive  case  fol- 
lowing, as  the  right  of  property,  the  right  of  husbands  to  chastise  their 
wiviw,  and  so  forth)  with  the  popular  sense  of  the  a^jeotive,  right :  though 
this  likewise  has,  if  not  a  double  sense,  yet  a  double  application ;— the  first, 
when  it  is  used  to  express  the  fitness  of  a  mean  to  a  relative  end ;  for  ex- 
ample, **  the  right  way  to  obtain  the  right  distance  at  which  a  picture  should 
be  ezamined."  and  the  like ;  and  the  other,  when  it  expresses  a  perfect  oon- 
brmity  aod  oommensurateoess  with  the  immutable  idea  of  equity,  or  p«r- 
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a  freqW-icj  of  dishonest  or  miechievoiu  persons,  it 

■y  n&Te  been  fouud  ui.L/«Gsary,  iu  eo  far  is  the  law  justifiable  in 

iTing  landowuera  the  right  of  proceeding  agoinBt  b  neighbor  ot 

]ow-citiien  for  even  %  slight  trrtpass  ou  that  whith  the  kw 

J  made  their  property  :   nay,  of  proceeding  in  sundry  instances 

■iminally  and  even  capitally.      But  gurely,  either  there  is  nore- 

ii^on  iu  the  world,  and  nothing  obligatory  in  the  precepts  of  tlw 

Goepel,  Dt  there  are  occaBiouB  in  which  it  would   be  very  wrong 

in  the  proprietor  to  exercise  the  right,  which  yet  it  may  be  highly 

expedient  that  he  should  pOGsees.     On  this  ground  it  is,  that  rcli- 

poii  is  the  sustaining  opposite  of''       aw. 

That  Taylor,  therefore,  shoulii  e  striven  fervently  against 
the  Article  so  interpreted  and  so  oicated,  is  (for  me  at  least)  i 
subject  neither  of  surprise  nor  .01  complaint.  It  is  the  doctrine 
which  he  substitutes  ;  it  is  the  weakness  and  inconsistency  be- 
trayed in  the  defence  of  this  substitute  ;  it  b  the  unfairness  with 
which  he  blackens  the  eslabliBhed  Article — for  to  give  it,  as  it 
had  been  caricatured  by  a  few  Ultra- CalviniBts  during  the  fever    1 

feet  rwtiludc.    Hence  the  dose  ooonoctioo  between  tho  worda  righteonsDen     1 
nud  gudlineu.  that  is,  godlikenesa. 

I  sboald  be  tempted  to  lubjojo  a  fev  vards  on  ■  predDminating  doctrins 
dosaly  oonoMtled  with  the  prewnt  argumeot — the  Paleyan  prindpU  of  ' 
general  eoDeequencea;  but  tho  inadequacy  uf  tbie  priiidple  as  a  criterial  | 
of  right  nod  vrong,  und  ubuve  all  lU  utter  unfitue^  as  a  mural  guide,  hoe 
been  eleowbere  B.)  fully  Btnted  (/Vinid,  Eseay  it,  11,  p.  285).  that  even 
ID  Bgnin  referring  to  the  subject  I  must  shelter  myself  under  Seueca's  rule, 
UiHt  v/hal  we  can  not  t«o  frequently  think  of,  we  can  uot  tira  often  be  made 
to  recoUecL  It  is,  however,  of  imiuedintc  importance  to  tbc  point  in  dii- 
cussiun,  that  the  reader  should  be  made  to  see  how  altogether  iQeomptitibls 
the  prindple  of  judging  by  general  consequenceB  is  with  the  idea  of  ui 
Sternal,  Omnipresent,  and  Omnisdent  Being; — that  he  should  be  nuuJg 
awar«  of  the  absurdity  of  attributing  any  form  of  geDoraliiation  to  the  All- 
perfect  Mind.  To  generalize  is  a  bculty  and  function  of  the  huntan  under 
■landing,  and  from  the  imperfection  and  limitation  of  the  underslandiugui 
tlifl  use  and  the  necessity  of  generaliEing  derived.  Oeneralization  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  intuition,  for  the  power  of  mtrntive,  that  ia,  immediate  kncnrl- 
cdge.  As  a  auhetitute,  it  is  a  gift  of  inestimable  value  to  a  finite  intelli- 
gence. Bueh  as  man  in  his  present  state  is  endowed  with  and  capaUe  ot  a- 
ercising ;  but  yet  a  substitute  only,  and  an  imperfect  one  to  boot.  To  st- 
tribute  it  to  God  ia  the  groeseat  aothropamorphism  :  and  grosser  instanoes 
of  unthroponxirphism  than  ore  to  be  fouud  in  the  controversial  writings  on 
Ori^nal  Sin  and  Vioarious  Satisbotion,  the  reoords  of  auper8titi<m  do  not 
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of  the  (so-called)  duinquarticular  controversy,  was  in  effect  to 
Umcken  it — and  then  imposes  another  scheme,  to  which  the  same 
objec^ons  apply  with  even  increased  force,  a  scheme  which  seems 
to  difier  from  the  former  only  by  adding  fraud  and  mockery  to 
mjtutice ; — ^these  are  the  things  that  excite  my  wonder ;  it  is  of 
time  that  I  complain.  For  what  does  the  Bishop's  scheme 
amount  to  ?  God,  he  tells  us,  required  of  Adam  a  perfect  obedi- 
ence, and  made  it  possible  by  endowing  him  "  with  perfect  recti- 
tude and  supernatural  heights  of  grace' *  proportionate  to  the  obe- 
dience which  he  required.  As  a  consequence  of  his  disobedience, 
Adam  lost  this  rectitude,  this  perfect  sanity  and  proportionateness 
of  his  intellectual,-  moral  and  corporeal  state,  powers  and  impulses ; 
and  as  the  penalty  of  his  crime,  he  was  deprived  of  all  supemat- 
nral  aids  and  graces.  The  death,  with  whatever  is  comprised  in 
the  Scriptural  sense  of  the  word,  death,  began  from  that  moment 
to  work  in  him,  and  this  consequence  he  conveyed  to  his  ofispring, 
and  through  them  to  all  his  posterity,  that  is,  to  all  mankind. 
They^were  bom  diseased  in  mind,  body  and  wiU.  For  what  less 
than  disease  can  we  call  a  necessity  of  error  and  a  predisposition 
to  sin  and  sickness  ?  Taylor,  indeed,  asserts,  that  though  perfect 
obedience  became  incomparably  more  difficult,  it  was  not,  how- 
ever, absolutely  impossible.  Yet  he  himself  admits  that  the  con- 
trary was  universal ;  that  of  the  countless  millions  of  Adam's 
posterity,  not  a  single  individual  ever  realized,  or  approached  to 
the  realization  of,  this  possibility  ;  and  (if  my  memory*'  does  not 
deceive  me)  Taylor  himself  has  elsewhere  exposed — and  if  he  has 
not,  yet  common  sense  will  do  it  for  him — ^the  sophistry  in  assert- 
ing of  a  whole  what  may  be  true  of  the  whole,  but  is  in  fact  true 

*  I  have,  since  this  page  was  written,  met  with  several  passages  in  the 
Treadse  on  Repentance,  the  Holy  living  and  Dying,  and  the  Worthy  Com- 
municant, in  which  the  Bishop  asserts  without  scruple  the  impossibility  of 
total  obedience ;  and  on  the  same  grounds  as  I  have  given. 

[See  the  Doctrine  and  Practice  of  Repentance,  c.  L  s.  2,  "  — ^who— oon- 
dade  that  is  possible  to  keep  the  commandments,  though  as  yet  no  man 
ever  did,  but  he  that  did  it  for  us  all."  xv.  "  But  in  the  moral  sense,  that 
is,  "when  we  consider  what  man  is,  and  what  are  his  streng^s,  and  how 
many  his  enemies,  and  how  soon  he  flails,  and  that  he  forgets  when  he 
ihould  remember,  and  his  faculties  are  asleep  when  they  should  be  awake, 
and  he  is  hindered  by  intervening  accidents,  and  weakened  and  determined 
by  Boperindueed  qualities,  habits  and  necessities, — ^the  keeping  of  the  oom- 
Uttodmentt  is  morally  imposaible."    xxxiv. — StL] 


j^BUBS  TO  tXTLKmOX. 

B  iJi  of  tb  ooniponont  pHrta.     Any  one  may  inap  ■  hone- 

hair  :  tnerefora,  any  oiio  may  perfonn  the  israe  leat  wiih  tha 
bom'a  tail.  On  a  Irvrl  Hoot  (ou  the  hardened  Eaad  for  instance, 
•  Ma-beach^  1  rbalk  Iwu  panllul  ■treigbt  tinea,  with  a  width 
■iicht  iuiihuB,  It  in  ponible  for  a  niau,  with  a  bandage  <n«r 
m  ayo*.  lu  Venjt  within  lh«  path  for  two  or  three  paces:  thei^- 
i«m,  it  is  pMsihle  fut  hiiu  t»  walk  blindfold  for  two  or  three 
liuk4r)>M  without  a  ainitlv  deviatiuu  '  And  this  poaeibilitjr  would 
auRic^  lt>  arqtiit  mo  ol'  injustice,  though  1  had  plac«l  tnEui-trspa 
within  an  inrh  of  nno  lino,  and  knew  that  there  were  pit-fsiii 
and  deep  woUa  briide  the  nlher 

Thi*  aaiefttuii,  Ihoivlorc.  witJ  dverting  lo  its  discordance 

with,  if  nut  diroet  mntradioliou  ;  tenth  and  thirteenth  Arti- 

cloA  a(  uur  Cliiirrh,  1  shall  not,  <t,  be  thought  to  rate  below 

its  iTue  value,  it'  1  treal  it  as  an  itesimal  possibility  that  may 

be  safely  dropped  iu  the  caloulatu  md  so  proceed  with  the  ar- 

irunient.      The  I'onsequciiee  the  dam's  crime  was,  by  a  ust' 

iiml  necessity,  inhcnted  by  per  vho  could  not  (the  Bishop 

nffirins)  in  any  »ensc  have  U-eti  acii«inplieeG  in  the  crime  or  par- 
takcra  in  thi>  fT'iill :  and  yet  ransisl  Jy  with  the  divine  hoiineu. 
it  was  uut  poeaible  that  the  stune  \.  set  obedience  should  not  be 
re4|U!red  of  ihcm.  Now  what  w  I  the  idea  of  equity,  what 
would  Ihe  law  iuwribeil  by  (he  ^...ilor  on  the  heart  of  man, 
seem  to  dictate  in  this  ease  ?  Surely,  that  the  nipplementuy 
aids,  the  mpeniatural  grace*  correapondent  to  a  law  above  na- 
ture, should  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  diminished  strength 
of  the  agents,  and  the  increased  resiitance  to  be  overcome  hj 
them.  But  no!  not  only  tbe  consequence  of  Adam's  act,  but  the 
penalty  due  to  his  crime,  was  perpetuated.  His  descendants 
were  despoiled  or  left  destitute  of  these  aids  and  graces,  while  the 
obligation  to  perfect  obedience  was  continued;  an  obligation  too,, 
the  non-fultilment  of  which  brought  with  it  death  and  the  nnnt 
terablc  woe  that  cleaves  to  an  immortal  soul  forever  alienated 
from  its  Creator. 

Observe  that  all  these  results  of  Adam's  fall  enter  into  Kshop 
Taylor's  scheme  of  Original  Sin  equally  as  into  that  of  tbe  first 
Reformers.  In  this  respect  the  Bishop's  doctrine  is  tha  aams 
with  that  laid  down  in  the  Articles  and  Homilies  of  the  En|^iA 
Church.  The  only  diSeronce  that  has  hitherto  appeared,  ctn- 
M$tB  in  the  libiQSud  T? T*^**ni^fa^* I  lasHjhiljiy  pC  ftlfiJIinff  tlw 
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"Wbole  law,  which  in  the  Bishop's  scheme  is  affirmed  to  remain 
^oilill  in  human  nature,*  or  (as  it  is  eL^ewhere  expressed)  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  human  wiU.f  But  though  it  were  possible  to  grant 
this  existence  of  a  power  in  all  men,  which  in  no  man  was  ever 
exemplified,  and  where  the  ndn-actualization  of  such  power  is,  d 
^  priori,  so  certain,  that  the  belief  or  imagination  of  the  contrary 
in  any  individual  is  expressly  given  us  by  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a 
teit,  whereby  it  may  be  known  that  tlie  truth  is  not  in  hirtiy  as 
an  infallible  sign  of  imposture  or  self-delusion  ! — though  it  were 
possible  to  grant  this,  which,  consistently  with  Scripture  and  tho 
principles  of  reasoning  which  we  apply  in  all  other  cases,  it  is  no« 
possible  to  grant ;  and  though  it  were  jpossible  likewise  to  ovei 

*  '*  Tha*e  is  a  natural  possibility  and  a  moral :  there  are  abilities  in  every 
man  to  do  any  thing  that  is  there  commanded,  and  he  that  can  do  well  to- 
daj,  may  do  B3  to-morrow ;  in  the  nature  of  things  this  is  true :  and  sinot. 
every  sin  is  a  breach  of  law,  which  a  man  might  and  ought  to  have  kept,  it 
IB  naturally  eertain,  that  whenever  any  man  did  break  the  commandment, 
he  might  have  done  otherwise.  Li  man,  therefore,  speaking  naturally  and  of 
the  physical  possibilities  of  things,  there  is  by  those  assistances  which  are 
given  in  the  Gospel,  ability  to  keep  the  commandments  evangelicaL  But  in 
the  moral  sense,"  &c.  ithi  mpra. — JSd 

f  Availing  himself  of  the  equivocal  sense,  and  (I  most  readily  admit)  the 
iBJudieious  use  of  the  word  "  free"  in  the — even  on  this  account — ^fiiulty 
phrase,  **  tree  only  to  sia,"  Taylor  treats  the  notion  of  a  power  in  the  will 
of  determining  iiseif  to  evil  without  an  equal  power  of  determining  itself  to 
good,  as  a  "  foolery."  I  would  this  had  been  the  only  instance  in  his  Deua 
Ju8tificaiu*  of  that  inconsiderate  cont<empt  so  frequent  in  the  polemic  trea- 
tisee  of  minor  divines,  who  will  have  ideas  of  reason,  spiritual  truths  that 
eu  only  be  spiritually  discerned,  translated  for  them  into  adequate  concep- 
tions of  the  understanding.  The  great  articles  of  Corruption  and  Redemp- 
tion are  propounded  to  us  as  spiritual  mysteries ;  and  every  interpretation 
that  pretends  to  explain  them  into  comprehensible  notions,  does  by  its  very 
success  furnish  presumptive  proof  of  its  failure.  The  acuteness  and  logical 
dexterity,  with  which  Taylor  has  brought  out  the  falsehood,  or  semblance 
of  fidsdfaKxxi  in  the  Calvinistic  scheme,  are  truly  admirable.  Had  he  next 
eoAeentred  his  thoughts  in  tranquil  meditation,  and  asked  himself:  what 
then  is  the  truth  I— if  a  Will  be  at  all,  what  must  a  Will  be  ?— he  might,  I 
think,  have  seen  that  a  nature  in  a  will  implies  already  a  oorruption  of  that 
will :  that  a  nature  is  as  inconsistent  with  freedom  as  free  choice  with  an  in- 
eapadty  of  choosing  aught  but  eviL  And  lastly,  a  free  power  in  a  nature  to  ful- 
fil a  law  above  nature  I — I,  who  love  and  honor  this  good  and  great  man  ^Hth 
•11  the  reverenee  that  can  dwell  "  on  this  side  idolatry,"  dare  not  retort  on  this 
Minrtiiin  the  thargt  of  foolery ;  but  I  find  it  a  paradox  as  startling  to  my  reasoa 
at  any  of  tha  hard  sayings  of  the  Dori  divines  were  to  hts  understaodiDg. 


Ttf  « 


Ibmr  MkywtBd  Of  a  Uw.  th» 

fnMaUnr.  yet  ike  fMWh; 

(»  tbutb  who  bail  mtitrw 

MMit  lu  I* 

oufuit,  will  iv  luvi!  be« 

a  awtl  MJnnuwlMl  with 

IIMi  wiihlM  iUHir  in  it* 

A  ti^lil  wilb  thtf  WHiita  Mkd 

•luh  iiii|wrlaut  vrvntum,  wil 

*u  fitiuiorutM,  Ui  iriipoH!  liic  . 

iiuirwl  ul' «  eruitliini  witb  a  puic  tmd  entiiie  Kataie,  and  taawM 

with  >u[uirii«tiirKl  aiiU— tT  ihM  be  um  to  tnfltn  a  penaitT ;  M  tt 

Im  iiImwI  under  t  law,  the  djffic         ifobejiiif  viiicJi  is  iaiule, 

aiul  t4  hftVH  nioriiiiiifly  to  ktruggl  b  llii>  diffiralty,  and  lo  lin 

liu/ifMiitly  ill  liauard  of  ibvM  eub>c<c~;iice£ — if  this  be  no  ponidt- 

(iiisiil  ; — witrda    have    no    corroipuudedce    with    thous'htB,  and 

lliiiiijjiilii  uri'  lull   Hliiiil'rwH  (A  vneh  other,  shadows  that  □'wn  do 

■ubstaruia  tot  tliait  antitype. 

Of  Huch  an  outrage  on  common  aenae  Taybir  yns  inca^iaUe- 
Ht>  liiinNelf  unlU  it  a  penalty  ;  he  admits  that  in  e&ct  it  is  ■ 
|iMiiii>hinuiiL ;  nur  doea  he  aeek  to  gupprew  the  queatjon  that  bo 
liulurally  ariiwN  out  of  thia  admiasion  ;^-on  what  principle  of 
equity  wara  the  innooant  otf*pring  of  Adam  punished  at  all  ?  He 
ineeU  It,  and  |mlii  in  an  answer.  He  states  the  problem,  and 
givei  hi»  •iiliiliim — imniely,  that  "  God  on  Adam's  account  was 
Ml  tiiduiiiarftliiil  with  mankiml,  that  being  angry  he  would  still 
o»nliiitii)  thu  imuiKhment  I" — "  Tho  case"  (says  the  Bishop)  "  ii 
thli  :  Jonalhan  and  Miahal  were  Saul's  children.  It  came  to 
paw  that  wveii  of  Saul's  imue  were  to  be  hanged  :  all  equally 
Innooent,  equally  culpable."  [Before  I  quote  further,  I  feel  my- 
Heir  nailed  uii  to  remind  the  reader,  that  these  last  two  words  were 
kdil^il  by  Taylor,  without  the  least  grounds  in  Scripture,  accord- 
ing to  which  (2  Sam.  xxi.)  no  crime  was  laid  to  their  ohaige. 
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■D  Uame  imputed  to  them.  Without  any  pretence  of  culpable  con« 
duet  on  their  part,  they  were  arraigned  as  children  of  Saul,  and 
nusrificed  to  a  point  of  state-expedience.  In  recommencing  the 
^notation,  therefore,  the  reader  ought  to  let  the  sentence  conclude 
with  the  words — ]  "  all  equally  innocent."  David  took  the  five 
of  Michal,  for  she  had  left  him  unhandsomely.  Jonathan 
his  friend  :  and  therefore  he  spared  his  son,  Mephibosheth. 
Now  here  it  was  indifierent  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  persons  (bear  in 
mind.  Reader ^  that  no  guilt  teas  attached  to  any  of  them!) 
whether  David  should  take  the  sons  of  Michal,  or  Jonathan's ; 
hut  it  is  likely  that  as  upon  the  kindness  that  David  had  to 
Jonathan,  he  spared  his  son :  so  upon  the  just  provocation  of 
Michal,  he  made  that  evil  fall  upon  them,  which,  it  may  be,  they 
should  not  have  suffered,  if  their  mother  had  been  kind.  Adam 
was  to  God,  as  Michal  to  David."* 

This  answer,  this  solution,  proceeding  too  from  a  divine  so  pre- 
eminently gifled,  and  occurring  (with  other  passages  not  less  start- 
ling) in  a  vehement  refutation  of  the  received  doctrine,  on  the  ex- 
press ground  of  its  opposition  to  the  clearest  conceptions  and  best 
feelings  of  mankind — ^this  it  is  that  surprises  me.  It  is  of  this 
that  I  complain.  The  Almighty  Father  exasperated  with  those, 
whom  the  Bishop  has  himself  in  the  same  Treatise  described  as 
« innocent  and  most  unfortunate" — ^the  two  things  best  fitted  to 
conciliate  love  and  pity  !  Or  though  they  did  not  remain  inno- 
cent, yet  those  whose  abandonment  to  a  mere  nature,  while  they 
were  lefl  amenable  to  a  law  above  nature,  he  affirms  to  be  the 
irresistible  cause,  that  they  one  and  all  did  sin !  And  this  de- 
cree illustrated  and  justified  by  its  analogy  to  one  of  the  worst 
actions  of  an  imperfect  mortal !  From  such  of  my  Readers  as 
will  give  a  thoughtful  perusal  to  these  works  of  Taylor,  I  dare 
anticipate  a  concurrence  with  the  judgment  which  I  here  tran- 
scribe from  the  blank  space  at  the  end  of  the  Deus  Justificattis 
in  my  own  copy ;  and  which,  though  twenty  years  have  elapsed 
since  it  was  written,  I  have  never  seen  reason  to  recant  or  mod- 
ify. "  This  most  eloquent  Treatise  may  be  compared  to  a  statue 
of  Janus,  with  the  one  fiause,  which  we  must  suppose  fronting  the 
Caivinistic  tenet,  entire  and  fresh,  as  from  the  master's  hand ; 
beaming  with  life  and  force,  witty  scorn  on  the  lip,  and  a  brow 
at  once  bright  and  weighty  with  satisfying  reason : — ^the  other, 

•VoLix.p.5,  6.    Heber's  edit.— Ja: 
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^1  krd  the  "  loinething  to  be  put  in  its  place."  mauBad;    ' 

6fcnum><B,  atjit  W(fiithi>r-bitl«ii  into  an  almost  vigionary  coafusioii 
nnd  intllKtinctneaB."* 

With  these  expositions  I  hasteii  to  contrast  the  Scriptural 
article  ruapccting  Original  Sin,  or  the  corrtipl  and  sinful  nature 
of  the  human  Will,  luxd  the  belief  which  ajono  is  required  of  a» 
us  Cbristiana.  And  here  the  ArEt  thing  to  be  con»iderud,  and 
which  wiU  "t  once  remove  a  world  of  error,  h  ;  that  this  in  no 
tenet  lirst  introduced  ur  impoeed  by  Christianity,  and  which,  should 
a  man  see  reason  to  disclaim  the  authority  of  the  Gospel,  would 
no  longer  have  any  claim  un  his  attention.  It  is  no  perplexity 
that  a  man  may  get  rid  of  by  ceasing  to  be  a  Christian,  and  whicb 
has  uo  exislent'e  for  a  philoeophic  DeiBt,  It  i»  a  iact  affirmed,  in- 
deed, in  the  Christian  Scriptures  alone  with  the  force  and  fte- 
queiipy  proportioned  to  i(»  consummate  iraportaiico ;  but  a  f»pi 
acknowledged  in  every  religion  that  retains  the  least  glimmering 
of  the  patriarchal  faith  in  a  God  inlinite,  yet  personal  : — a  tict 
assumed  or  implied  as  the  basis  of  every  religion,  of  which  any 

-  relics  remain  of  earlier  date  than  the  la«t  and  total  apostasy  oS 
the  Pagan  world,  when  the  laith  in  the  great  1  A.m,  the  GrealM,  i 
was  extinguished  in  the  sensual  Polytheism,  which  is  inevitably  ' 
the  final  result  of  Panthnsm.  or  the  worship  of  Nature  ;  and  the 
only  fonn  under  which  the  Pantheistic  scheme — that,  acoording 
to  which  the  World  is  God,  and  the  material  universe  itself  the 
one  iinly  absolute  Buinff — can  exist  ibr  a  people,  or  become  the 
popular  creed.  Thus  in  the  most  ancient  books  of  the  Brahntini, 
the  deep  sense  of  this  fact,  and  the  doctrines  grounded  on  obeonrs 
traditions  of  the  promised  remedy,  are  seen  stniggliog,  and  bow 
gleaming,  now  flashing,  through  the  mist  of  Pantheism,  and  pro- 
ducing the  incongruities  and  gross  contradictions  of  the  BraluniB 
Mythology  ;  while  in  the  rival  sect — in  that  most  strange  j>A<ntOM- 
enon,  the  religious  Atheism  of  the  Buddhists,  with  whom  God  is 
only  universal  matter  considered  abstractedly  irom  all  particular 
forms — the  fact  is  placed  among  the  delusions  uatimd  to  man, 
which,  together  with  other  superstitions  grounded  on  a  suppoaed 
essential  difierenee  between  right  and  wr<mg.  the  Mge  is  to  de- 
compose and  precipitate  from  the  menstruum  of  his  moi«  refined 
apprehensions  !  Thus  in  denying  the  fact,  they  viitually  ao- 
knowledge  it. 

*  See  lit  Ruaaiiu,  V.  pp.  glS,  Hi. 
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From  the  ramote  East,  turn  to  the  m3rthology  of  the  Lesser 
to  the  descendants  of  Javan,  who  dwelt  in  the  tents  of 
Shem,  and  possessed  the  isles.  Here,  again,  and  in  the  usual 
§ana  of  an  historic  solution,  we  find  the  same  fact,  and  as  char- 
•eteristic  of  the  human  race,  stated  in  that  earliest  and  most 
veneraUe  mi^hus,  or  symholic  parable  of  Prometheus — ^that  truly 
vonderiul  fable,  in  which  the  characters  of  the  rebellious  Spirit 
and  of  the  Divine  Friend  of  mankind  {SBbg  qnldpOomnog)  are 
muted  in  the  same  person  ;*  thus  in  the  most  striking  manner 
notiiig  the  forced  amalgamation  of  the  Patriarchal  tradition  with 
the  ineongraous  scheme  of  Pantheism.  This  and  the  connected 
tale  of  lo,  which  is  but  the  sequel  of  the  Prometheus,  stand  alone 
in  the  Greek  Mythology,  in  which  elsewhere  both  gods  and  men 
aie  mere  powers  and  products  of  nature.  And  most  noticeable 
it  is,  that  soon  after  the  promulgation  and  spread  of  the  Gospel 
had  awakened  the  moral  sense,  and  had  opened  the  eyes  even  of 
its  wiser  enemies  to  the  necessity  of  providing  some  solution  of 
this  great  problem  of  the  moral  world,  the  beautiful  parable  of 
Gnpid  and  Psyche  was  brought  forward  as  a  rival  Fall  of  Man  : 
and  the  tact  of  a  moral  corruption  connatural  with  the  human 
race  was  again  recognized.  In  the  assertion  of  Original  Sin  tho 
Ghreek  Mythology  rose  and  set. 

But  not  only  was  the  fact  acknowledged  of  a  law  in  the  nature 
of  man  resisting  the  law  of  God  (and  whatever  is  placed  in  ac- 
tive and  direct  oppugnancy  to  the  good  is,  ipsofaotOf  positive 
evil)  ;  it  was  likewise  an  acknowledged  mystery,  and  one  which 
by  the  nature  of  the  subject  must  ever  remain  such—- «  problem, 
of  which  any  other  solution  than  the  statement  of  the  fact  itself 
vras  demonstrably  impossible.  That  it  is  so,  the  least  reflection 
will  suffice  to  convince  every  man,  who  has  previously  satisfied 
himself  that  he  is  a  responsible  being.  It  follows  necessarily 
fipom  the  postulate  of  a  responsible  will.  Refuse  to  grant  this, 
and  I  have  not  a  word  to  say.  Concede  this,  and  you  concede 
all.  For  this  is  the  essential  attribute  of  a  will,  and  contained 
in  the  very  idea,  that  whatever  determines  the  will,  acquires  this 
power  firom  a  previous  determination  of  the  will  itself  The  will 
is  ultimately  self-determined,  or  it  is  no  longer  a  will  under  the 
law  of  perfect  freedom,  but  a  nature  under  the  mechanism  of 
and  efieet.  And  if  by  an  act,  to  which  it  had  determined 
*  See  lit  Remains,  IV.  pp.  844-866.— -Si 
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iti  I  BubJBclod  iUelf  lo  the  determination  of  nature  (intii*     1 

langua^u  oi'St.  Paul,  to  the  law  of  the  flesh),  it  receives  a  natnw 
ioto  itsetf,  and  so  (tu  it  Iicoomcs  &  nature  :  and  this  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  will  and  a  corrupt  nature.  It  is  also  a  fall  of  man, 
inacmuch  as  his  will  is  the  condition  of  his  personality  ;  the 
grouud  and  condition  of  the  attribute  which  constitutes  hinimwL 
And  tho  ^uuiid-work  of  personal  being  is  a  capacity  of  acknowl- 
edging the  moral  law  (the  law  of  the  Spirit,  the  law  of  freedom, 
the  Divine  Will)  as  that  which  should,  of  itself,  auflSce  to  deterraioe 
the  will  to  a  free  obedience  of  the  law,  the  law  working  therein  by 
ita  owa  cxoecding  lawfulness.*  This,  and  thia  alone,  is  positive 
good  :  good  iu  itnelf,  and  independent  of  aU  relations.  Whatever 
reeists,  and,  as  a  positive  force,  opposes  this  in  the  will,  is  tbereibre 
evil.  But  an  evil  in  the  will,  is  an  evil  wiU ;  and  as  all  moral 
evil  (that  is,  all  evil  that  is  evil  without  reference  to  its  contin- 
geut  physical  consequences)  i%  of  the  will,  this  evil  will  must  hsve 
its  source  in  the  will.  And  thus  we  might  go  back  trom  act  to 
act,  from  evil  to  evil,  ail  infinitum,  without  advancing!  a  step. 

We  call  an  individual  a  had  man,  not  because  an  action  of  hie 
is  contrary  to  the  law,  but  because  il  has  led  us  to  conclude  &oni 
it  some  principle  opposed  to  the  law,  some  private  maxim  or  by- 
law in  his  will  contrary  to  the  miiversal  law  of  right  reason  in  the 
conscience,  as  the  ground  of  the  action.  But  this  evil  principle  . 
again  mu»t  be  grounded  in  some  other  principle  which  has  been  ' 
made  determinant  of  liifl  will  by  the  will's  own  self-determinalion. 
For  if  not,  il  lauat  have  lin  ^'ruuiid  iii  ioiae  necessity  of  nature, 
in  some  instinct  or  propensity  imposed,  not  acquired,  another's 
work  not  his  own.  Consequently  neither  act  nor  principle  could 
be  imputed  ;  and  relatively  to  the  agent,  not  original,  not  sin. 

Now  let  the  grounds  on  which  the  fact  of  an  evil  inherent  in 
the  will  is  affirmable  in  the  instance  of  any  one  man,  be  supposed 
equally  applicable  in  every  Instance,  and  concerning  all  men  :  so 
that  the  fact  is  asserted  of  the  individual,  not  because  he  has 
committed  this  or  that  crime,  or  because  he  has  shown  himself  to 
be  this  or  that  man,  but  simply  because  he  is  a  man.  Let  the 
evil  be  supposed  such  as  to  imply  the  impossibility  of  an  individ' 
ual's  referring  to  any  particular  time  at  which  it  might  be  coo- 
*  If  the  law  worked  on  the  will,  it  would  be  the  working  of  an  iutrioM 
and  alien  force,  and,  as  St  Fatd  profbundlj  argues,  would  prove  Uia  wffl 
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oetfed  to  have  commenced,  or  to  any  period  of  his  existence  at 
niiich  it  was  not  existing.  Let  it  he  supposed,  in  short,  that  the 
solject  stands  in  no  relation  whatever  to  time,  can  neither  be 
•tiled  in  time  nor  out  of  time ;  but  that  all  relations  of  time  are 
ai  alien  and  heterogeneous  in  this  question,  as  the  relations  and 
attributes  of  space  (north  or  south,  round  or  square,  thick  or  thin) 
are  to  our  afiections  and  moral  feelings.  Let  the  !B,eader  suppose 
this,  and  he  will  have  before  him  the  precise  import  of  the  Scrip- 
tural doctrine  of  Original  Sin ;  or  rather  of  the  fact  acknowledged 
in  all  ages,  and  recognized,  but  not  originating,  in  the  Christian 
Scriptures. 

In  addition  to  this  it  will  be  well  to  remind  the  inquirer,  that 
the  steadfast  conviction  of  the  existence,  personality,  and  moral 
attributes  of  God,  is  presupposed  in  the  acceptance  of  the  Gospel, 
or  required  as  its  indispensable  preliminary.  It  is  taken  for 
granted  as  a  point  which  the  hearer  had  already  decided  for  him- 
■elf^  a  point  finally  settled  and  put  at  rest :  not  by  the  removal 
of  all  difficulties,  or  by  any  such  increase  of  insight  as  enabled 
him  to  meet  every  objection  of  the  Epicurean  or  the  Skeptic,  with 
a  full  and  precise  answer ;  but  because  he  had  convinced  himself 
that  it  was  felly  as  well  as  presumption  in  so  imperfect  a  crea- 
ture to  expect  it ;  and  because  these  difficulties  and  doubts  dis- 
i^ppeared  at  the  beam,  when  tried  against  the  weight  and  convic- 
tive  power  of  the  reasons  in  the  other  scale.  It  is,  there&re, 
moat  unfair  to  attack  Christianity,  or  any  article  which  the 
Church  has  declared  a  Christian  doctrine,  by  arguments,  which, 
if  valid,  are  valid  against  all  religion.  Is  there  a  disputant  who 
scorns  a.  mere  postulate,  as  the  basis  of  any  argument  in  support 
of  the  faith ;  who  is  too  high-minded  to  beg  his  ground,  and  will 
take  it  by  a  strong  hand  ?  Let  him  fight  it  out  with  the  Atheists, 
or  the  Manicheans ;  but  not  stoop  to  pick  up  their  arrows,  and 
then  run  away  to  discharge  them  at  Christianity  or  the  Church ! 

The  only  true  way  is  to  state  the  doctrine,  believed  as  well  by 
Saul  of  Tarsus,  yet  breathing  out  threatenings  and  daughter 
against  the  Church  of  Christ,  as  by  Paul  the  Apostle,  fully 
preaching  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  A  moral  evil  is  an  evil  that 
has  its  origin  in  a  will.  An  evil  common  to  all  must  have  a 
ground  common  to  all.  But  the  actual  existence  of  moral  evil 
we  are  bound  in  conscience  to  admit ;  and  that  there  is  an  evil 
oomnKm  to  all  is  a  fact ;  and  this  evil  must  therefore  have  a 
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common  gToand.  Now  thii  evil  g^und  can  not  originate  in  the 
Divine  AVili :  it  must  theiefbre  be  referred  to  the  will  of  nui. 
And  this  evil  ground  we  call  orig:inal  sin.  It  is  a  mystery,  that 
is,  a  ikct,  which  we  see,  bnt  can  not  explain ;  and  the  doetrine 
a  truth  which  we  apprehend,  but  can  neither  comprehend  nor 
communicate.  And  such  by  the  quality  of  the  subject  (namely, 
a  responsible  will)  it  must  be,  if  it  be  truth  at  all. 

A  sick  man,  whose  complaint  was  as  obscure  as  his  sn^rinfi 
were  severe  and  notorious,  was  thus  addressed  by  a  humane  itnuh 
ger  :  *'  My  poor  Friend  !  I  find  you  dangerously  ill,  and  on  thk 
account  only,  and  having  certain  information  of  your  being  so, 
and  that  you  have  not  wherewithal  to  pay  for  a  physician,! 
have  come  to  you.  Respecting  your  disease,  indeed,  I  can  tell 
you  nothing  that  you  are  capable  of  understanding,  more  thu 
you  know  already,  or  can  only  be  taught  by  reflection  on  yoor 
.'  own  experience.  But  I  have  rendered  the  disease  no  longer  i^ 
remediable.  I  have  brought  the  remedy  with  me  :  and  I  now 
ofier  you  the  means  of  immediate  relief,  with  the  assurance  of 
gradual  convalescence,  and  a  fiual  perfect  cure ;  nothing  more 
being  required  on  your  part,  but  your  best  endeavors  to  follow 
the  prescriptions  I  shall  leave  with  you.  It  is,  indeed,  too  probe- 
ble,  from  the  nature  of  your  disease,  that  you  will  occasionally 
neglect  or  transgress  them.  But  even  this  has  been  calculated 
on  in  the  plan  of  your  cure,  and  the  remedies  provided,  if  only 
you  are  sincere  and  in  right  earnest  with  yourself,  and  have  youi 
heart  in  the  work.  Ask  me  not  how  such  a  disease  can  be  con- 
ceived possible.  Enough  for  the  present  that  you  know  it  to  be 
real :  and  I  come  to  cure  the  disease,  not  to  explain  it." 

Now,  what  if  the   patient  or  some  of  his  neighbors  should 
charge  this  good  Samaritan  with  having  given  rise  to  the  mis- 
chievous notion  of  an  inexplicable  disease,  involving  the  honor  o( 
the  king  of  the  country, — should  inveigh  against  hiiu  as  the  author 
and  first  introducer  of  the  notion,  though  of  the  numerous  medi- 
cal works  composed  ages  before  his  arrival,  and  by  physicians  of 
the  most  venerable  authority,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  open  s 
single  volume  without  finding  some  description  of  the  disease, 
or  some  lamentation  of  its  malignant  and  epidemic  character  ; — 
and,  lastly,  what  if  certain  pretended  friends  of  this  good  Samari- 
tan, in  their  zeal  to  vindicate  him  agaii^t  this  absurd  charge, 
should  assert  that  he  was  a  ^j^iiecX  «li^ii^et  to  this  disease,  and 
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Mdij  deny  thml  he  had  ever  said  or  done  any  thing  connected 
it,  or  that  implied  its  existence  ? 

Jm  this  apologue  or  imaginary  case,  Keader !  you  have  the 
beaiings  of  Christianity  on  the  fact  and  doctrine  of  Original 
The  doctrine  (that  is,  the  confession  of  a  known  fact) 
Cflnutianity  has  only  in  common  with  every  religion,  and  with 
grtvry  philosophy,  in  which  the  reality  of  a  responsible  will,  and 
Am  eiwcntisl  difierence  between  good  and  evil,  have  been  reoog- 
■ned.  Pecoliar  to  the  Christian  religion  are  the  remeay  and 
(fir  all  purposes  but  those  of  a  merely  speculative  curiosity)  the 
■olatioii.  By  the  annunciation  of  the  remedy  it  aflbrds  all  the 
■okitioiL  which  our  moral  interests  require ;  and  even  in  that 
which  remains,  and  must  remain,  unfathomable,  the  Christian 
finds  a  new  motive  to  walk  humbly  with  the  Lord  his  God. 
*"  Should  a  professed  believer  ask  you,  whether  that  which  is  the 
gnmnd  of  responsible  action  in  your  will  could  in  any  way  be  re- 
i^KMisihly  present  in  the  will  of  Adam, — ^answer  him  in  these 
words  :  '*  You,  Sir  !  can  no  more  demonstrate  the  negative,  than 
I  can  conceive  the  affirmative.  The  corruption  of  my  will  may 
"very  warrantably  be  spoken  of  as  a  consequence  of  Adam's  fall, 
even  as  my  birth  of  Adam's  existence  ;  as  a  consequence,  a  link 
in  the  liistoric  chain  of  instances,  whereof  Adam  is  the  first. 
But  that  it  is  on  account  of  Adam ;  or  that  this  evil  principle 
was,  d  priori,  inserted  or  infused  into  my  will  by  the  will  of  an- 
other— ^whieh  is  indeed  a  contradiction  in  terms,  my  will  in  such 
case  being  no  will — ^this  is  nowhere  asserted  in  Scripture  ex- 
plicitly or  by  implication."  It  belongs  to  the  very  essence  of  the 
doctrine,  that  in  respect  of  original  sin  every  man  is  the  adequate 
representative  of  all  men.  What  wonder,  then,  that  whore  no 
inward  ground  of  preference  existed,  the  choice  should  be  deter- 
mined by  outward  relations,  and  that  the  first  in  time  should  be 
Ukea  as  the  diagram  I  Even  in  the  book  of  Genesis  the  word 
Adam  is  distinguished  from  a  proper  name  by  an  article  before  it. 
It  is  the  Adam,  so  as  to  express  the  genus,  not  the  individual— « 
or  rather,  perhaps,  I  should  say,  as  well  as  the  individual.  But 
that  the  word  with  its  equivalent,  the  old  man,  is  used  symboli- 
cally and  universally  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv.  22,  45.  Eph.  iv.  22. 
Cd.  iii.  9.  Rom,  vi.  6),  is  too  evident  to  need  any  proof 

I  condnde  with  this  remark.     The  doctrine  of  Original  Sin 
all  men.     But  it  concerns  Christians  in  particular  no 
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Mliwwi«e  than  by  itn  oobnection  with  the  doctrine  of  Hedemp- 

tiori ;  aiiJ  with  the  divinity  and  divine  humanity  of  the  Ra- 

ner,  as  a,  coroUary  or  necessary  inference  from  both  mysleriee. 

^n'are  of  srinimentB  against  Ohriatianity,  which  can   not  stop 

tre,  and  consequently  oupht  not  lo  hove  commenced  there. 

nething  I  might  have  added  to  the  clearness  of  the  preceding 
viewB,  if  the  limits  of  the  Work  had  permitted  mo  to  clear  away 
the  wiveral  delusive  and  fanciful  as^ertione  respecting  the  stale* 
of  our  first  parents,  their  wisdom,  science,  and  an^lic  facultiMi 
awortioDS  without  the  slightest  groand  in  Scripture  :— or,  if  oon- 
sistently  with  the  wants  and  f  ratory  studies  of  those,  fcr 
whose  use  this  Volimie  was  esj  Uy  intenderl,  I  could  have 
entered  into  the  momeiitoua  snbjee  f  a  spiritual  fall  or  aposlii*y 
nntecedeut   to  the  formation    of  man — a   belief  the    Scriptur^ 

■mds  of  which  are  few  and  of  diverse  interpretation,  bol 
ch    has    been    almost   universal    in   the   Christian   Chureh, 

ough  however  has  been  given,  I  trust,  for  (he  Reader  to  see 
and  (as  far  as  the  subject  is  capable  of  bciiig-  understood)  to  onr 
derstand  this  long  controverted  article,  in  the  sense  in  whidi 
alone  it  is  binding  on  his  faith.  Supposing  him  therefore  to 
know  the  meaning  of  Original  Sin,  and  to  have  decided  for  him- 
self on  the  fact  of  ite  actual  existence,  as  the  antecedent  grouad 
and  occasion  of  Christianity,  we  may  now  proceed  to  Christianity 
itself,  as  the  edifice  raised  on  this  ground,  that  is,  to  the  great 
constituent  article  of  the  iaith  in  Christ,  as  the  remedy  of  the  dis- 
ease— the  doctrine  of  Redemplioti. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  this  great  doctrine,  let  me  biicfly  re- 
mind the  young  and  friendly  pupil,  to  whom  I  would  still  be 
supposed  to  address  myself,  that  in  the  following  Aphorisms  the 
Tword  science  is  used  in  its  strict  and  narrowest  eense.  By  ■ 
!  science  Iberemean  any  chain  of  truths  which  are  either  absolutely 
'  '  certain,  or  necessarily  true  for  the  human  mind,  from  the  laws 
'  and  constitution  of  the  mind  itself  In  neither  case  is  our  con- 
viction derived,  or  capable  of  receiving  any  addition,  from  oat- 
ward  experience,  or  empirical  data — that  is.  matters  of  fact 
given  to  us  through  the  medivm  of  the  senses — though  these 

*  For  a  apecimea  of  these  Rsbbiaicsl  dotages,  I  refer,  not  to  the  writ- 
iagB  of  myttke  and  eothusioets,  but  to  the  sbrend  and  vitty  Dr.  SoDlli, 
one  of  irhote  moat  elaborate  aermonB  Bt«udB  prominent  arooog  the  meiij 
•plandid  extraTaganzea  on  Qua  wft^«E^    (.Sea  Strmoiu,  II.  Chn.  L  ST.— iU) 
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data  may  have  been  the  occasion,  or  may  even  be  an  indispen- 
sable condition,  of  our  reflecting  on  the  former,  and  thereby  be- 
eoming  conscious  of  the  same.  On  the  other  hand,  a  connected 
■eiies  of  conclusions  grounded  on  empirical  data,  in  contra-dis* 
tinction  from  science,  I  beg  leave  (no  better  term  occurring)  in 
tiiiB  place  and  for  this  purpose  to  denominate  a  scheme. 

APHORISM  XL 

In  whatever  age  and  country  it  is  the  prevailing  mind  and 
character  of  the  nation  to  regard  the  present  life  as  subordinate 
to  a  life  to  coifie,  and  to  mark  the  present  state,  the  world  of 
their  senses,  by  signs,' instruments,  and  mementos  of  its  connection 
with  a  future  state  and  a  spiritual  world  ; — ^where  the  mysteries 
of  faith  are  brought  within  the  hold  of  the  people  at  large,  not 
by  being  explained  away  in  the  vain  hope  of  accommodating 
them  to  the  average  of  their  understanding,  but  by  being  made 
the  objects  of  love  by  their  combination  with  events  and  epochs 
of  history,  with  national  traditions,  with  the  monuments  and 
dedications  of  ancestral  faith  and  zeal,  with  memorial  and  sym- 
bolical observances,  with  the  realizing  influences  of  social  devo- 
ticm,  and,  above  all,  by  early  and  habitual  association  with  acts 
of  the  will, — ^there  Religion  is.  There,  however  obscured  by  the 
hay  and  straw  of  human  will-work,  the  foundation  is  safe.  In 
that  country  and  under  the  predominance  of  such  maxims,  the 
National  Church  is  no  mere  State-institute.  It  is  the  state  itself 
in  its  intensest  federal  union  ;  yet  at  the  same  moment  the 
guardian  and  representative  of  all  personal  individuality.  For 
the  Church  is  the  shrine  of  morality  :  and  in  morality  alone  the 
citizen  asserts  and  reclaims  his  personal  independence,  his  integ- 
rity. Our  outward  acts  are  eflicient,  and  most  oflen  possible,  only 
by  coaUtion.  As  an  eflicient  power,  the  agent  is  but  a  fraction 
of  unity ;  he  becomes  an  integer  only  in  the  recognition  and 
performance  of  the  moral  law.  Nevertheless  it  is  most  true  (and 
A  truth  which  can  not  with  safety  be  overlooked)  that  morality, 
as  morality,  has  no  existence  for  a  people.  It  is  either  absorbed 
and  lost  in  the  quicksands  of  prudential  calculus,  or  it  is  taken 
ap  and  transfigured  into  the  duties  and  mysteries  of  reUgion. 
And  no  wonder  :  since  morality  (including  the  personal  being, 
the  I  am,  as  its  subject)  is  itself  a  mystery,  and  the  ground  and 
tupposUufn  of  all  other  mysteries,  relatively  to  man. 


an  xme  to  kwwctkol 
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ru^r  KOT   A    MOBAI-IST. 

SeheiDM  of  conduct,  grounded  on  calculationa  of  eeir-inteiest, 
at  on  the  average  consequences  of  action*,  supposed  to  be  general, 
fonn  a  branch  of  Poliiic&l  Ecvnomy,  to  which  let  aU  due  honm 
be  given.  Their  utility  ia  not  here  questioned.  But  howeTW 
ectimable  within  their  own  sphere  such  schemes,  or  any  one  df 
them  iu  particular,  may  be,  Ihey  do  not  belong  to  moral  scieuM, 
to  which,  both  ill  kind  and  purpose,  they  are  in  all  ca««a  foreign, 
and,  when  Hubotitiited  for  it,  hostile.  Ethics,  or  the  science  of 
Morality,  does  indeed  in  uo  wise  exclude  the  consideration  of  ac- 
tion ;  but  it  contemplates  the  Eiune  in  its  originating  Hpiritutl 
source,  without  reference  to  space,  or  time,  or  sensiUe  existence, 
Whatever  springs  out  of  Ihe  perfect  law  of  freedom,  which  eiiEU 
only  by  its  unity  with  the  will  of  God,  its  inherance  in  tie 
Word  of  God,  and  its  communion  with  the  Spirit  of  God— ihu 
(according  to  the  principles  of  moral  science)  is  good — it  is  light 
and  righteouBnees  and  very  truth.  Whiitever  seeks  to  separate 
itself  lirom  the  divine  principle,  and  proceeds  from  a  false  centre 
in  the  agent's  particular  will,  is  evil — a.  work  of  darkness  and 
contradiction.  It  is  sin  and  essential  falsehood.  Not  the  ont- 
wntd  deed,  constructive,  destructive,  or  neutral. — not  the  deedaa 
a  possible  object  of  the  senses, — is  the  object  of  elhieul  science. 
For  this  is  no  compost,  coilectoriutn  or  luveulory  of  single  duties; 
nor,  does  it  seek  in  the  multitudinous  sea,  in  the  predetermined 
wave,  and  tides  and  currents  of  nature,  that  freedom  which  is 
exclusively  an  attribute  of  Spirit.  Like  all  other  pure 
whatever  it  enunciates,  and  whatever  it  conclude: 
and  concludes  absolutely.  Strictness  is  its  essential  character ; 
and  its  first  proposition  is,  Whosoever  shall  keep  the  whoU  law, 
and  yet  offend  in  one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  all.  For  as  the  will 
or  spirit,  the  source  and  substance  of  moral  good,  is  one  and  all  in 
every  part ;  so  must  it  be  the  totality,  the  whole  articulated 
series  of  single  acts,  taken  as  unity,  that  con  alone,  in  the  severity 
of  science,  be  recognized  as  the  proper  counterpart  and  adequate 
representative  of  a  good  will.  Is  it  in  this  or  that  limb,  or  not 
rather  in  the  whole  body,  the  entire  organismus,  that  th«  law  of 
Life  reflecU  itself?  Much  less,  then,  can  the  law  of  the  Spirit 
work  in  fragments. 
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Wherever  there  exists  a  permanent*"  learned  class,  having 
tnthonty,  and  possessing  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  coun- 
t^l  and  wherever  the  science  of  ethics  is  acknowledged  and 
Iftoght  in  this  class,  as  a  regular  part  of  a  learned  education,  to 
ite  future  members  generally,  but  as  the  special  study  and  indis- 
pensable ground-work  of  such  as  are  intended  for  holy  orders  ; — 
tliere  the  article  of  Original  Sin  will  be  an  axiom  of  faith  in  all 
dasses.  Among  the  learned  an  undisputed  truth,  and  with  the 
people  a  fact,  which  no  man  imagines  it  possible  to  deny  :  and 
the  doctrine,  thus  interwoven  in  the  faith  of  all,  and  coeval  with 
the  consciousness  of  each,  will,  for  each  and  all,  possess  a  reality, 
■abjective  indeed,  yet  virtually  equivalent  to  that  which  we  in- 
tuitively give  to  the  objects  of  our  senses. 

"With  the  learned  this  will  be  the  case,  because  the  article  is 
the  first — I  had  almost  said  spontaneous — ^product  of  the  applica- 
tkm  of  modem  science  to  history,  of  which  it  is  the  interpreter. 
A  mystery  in  its  own  right,  and  by  the  necessity  and  essential 
character  of  its  subject — (for  the  "wdll,  like  the  life,  in  every  act 
and  product  pre-supposes  to  itself  a  past  always  present,  a  present 
that  evermore  resolves  itself  into  a  past) — ^the  doctrine  of  Original 
6m  gives  to  all  the  other  mysteries  of  religion  a  common  basis,  a 
ooonection  of  dependency,  an  intelligibility  of  relation,  and  a  total 
harmony,  which  supersede  extrinsic  proof.  There  is  here  that 
•ame  proof  from  unity  of  purpose,  that  same  evidence  of  symme- 
try, which  in  the  contemplation  of  a  human  skeleton  flashed  con- 
viction on  the  mind  of  Galen,  and  kindled  meditation  into  a  hymn 
of  praise. 

*  A  learned  order  most  be  rapposed  to  eonsist  of  three  daases.  Urst^ 
those  who  are  employed  in  adding  to  the  existing  sum  of  power  and  knowlr 
edge.  Second,  and  most  numerous  class,  those  whose  ofSce  it  is  to  diffuse 
through  the  commnnity  at  large  ^e  practical  results  of  science,  and  that 
kind  and  degree  of  knowledge  and  cultivati<Hi,  which  for  all  is  requisite  or 
elearly  nseldL  Tlard,  the  formers  and  instructors  of  the  second — ^in  schools^ 
halls  and  uniTcrsities,  or  through  the  medium  of  the  press.  The  second 
daaa  indndes  not  only  the  Parochial  Clergy,  and  all  others  duly  ordamed  to 
tiia  nuaisterial  office ;  but  likewise  all  the  members  of  tiie  legal  and  medi- 
eal  professions,  who  have  received  a  learned  education  under  accredited  and 
M^oodble  teachers.— (iS^  ike  Ckureh  and  JSiaie,  VL  p.  bh—Ed, 
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Meutwhile  the  people,  not  goaded  into  doubt  by  the  lewon* 
and  examples  oi'  their  teachers  and  superiora  ;  not  drawn  awaj 
from  the  (ixed  stars  of  heaven — ^the  fiinn  and  magnitude  of 
which  are  the  same  for  the  naked  eye  of  the  shepherd  as  (ir  titft 
telescope  of  the  ESgc — ftoin  the  immcdjale  truths,  I  mean  of 
Season  and  Conwience,  lo  an  exerrise  to  which  they  have  not 
been  trained,— of  a  iaculty  whieh  has  been  iinperfectly  devet 
oped, — on  a  subject  not  within  the  sphere  of  the  faculty,  nor  in 
any  way  amenable  to  its  judgment ; — the  people  -will  need  do 
arguments  to  receive  a  doctrine  confirmed  by  theic  own  espeneoM 
from  within  and  from  without.  iilimalely  blended  with  lie 

most  venerable  traditions  com;  all  races,  and  the  traces  of 

■which  linger  in  the  latest  twijn  civilization. 

Among-  the  revulsions  c^ns  n  the  brute  bewilderments 

of  a  Godless  revolution,  a  gri  m  sctive  zeal  for  the  interest) 
of  religion  may  be  one,  I  dare  not  i.uat  it.  till  I  have  seen  whst 
it  is  that  gives  religion  this  interest,  till  1  am  eatislied  that  it  ii 
not  the  interests  of  this  world ;  necessary  and  laudable  interests, 
perhaps,  but  which  may,  1  dare  believe,  be  eecured  as  effectuallj 
and  more  suitably  by  the  prudence  of  this  world,  and  by  this 
,  world's  powers  and  motives.  At  all  events,  I  find  notbing  in 
the  fashion  of  the  day  to  deter  me  from  adding,  that  the  reveres 
of  the  preceding — that  where  Ilelifiion  is  valued  and  patronized 
as  a  supplement  of  Law,  or  an  aid  extraordinary  of  Police; 
where  moral  science  is  exploded  as  the  mystic  jargon  of  dark 
ages  ;  where  a  lax  system  of  consequences,  by  which  every  ini- 
quity on  earth  may  be  (and  how  many  have  been  !]  denovmced 
and  defended  with  equal  plausibility,  is  publicly  and  authorita- 
tively taught  as  Moral  Philosophy  ;  where  the  mysteries  of  reli- 
gion, and  truths  supersensual,  are  either  cut  and  squared  for  the 
comprehension  of  the  Understanding,  the  faculty  judging  accord- 
ing to  sense,  or  desperately  torn  asunder  from  the  Reason,  nay 
fanatically  opposed  to  it;  lastly,  where  private*  interpretation  is 


*  The  Author  of  the  Stntesmui'B  Mtunisl  miwt  be  the  i 
oE  m«Q,  if  he  can  be  justly  suspected  of  a  leaning  to  the  Ramish  Chorch ;  or 
if  it  be  necesaary  for  bim  to  repeat  his  fervent  Amm  to  the  wish  and 
prayer  of  our  late  good  old  king,  that  "  every  adult  in  the  British  Empire 
should  be  aUe  to  read  bU  Bible,  and  have  a  Bible  to  read  I*  Nerertiteleia, 
it  maj  not  be  euperfluoas  to  denUre,  that  ia  thus  protesting  against  the 
license  of  privute  iaterpretation,  I  do  not  mean  to  ooodenm  the  exwdw  or 
deny  the  right  of  individual  judgment  I  condemn  only  tlie  pretended  ri^ 
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thing,  and  the  Church  nothing — ^there  the  mystery  of  I 
Ckiginal  Sin  will  be  either  rejected,  or  evaded,  or  perverted  into 
the  monstrous  fiction  of  hereditary  sin, — guilt  inherited ;  in  the! 
mystery  gf  HmJAmp^imi  metaphors  will  be  obtruded  for  the  real- 
itf  I  and  in  the  mysterious  appurtenants  and  i^fymbols  of  Redemp- 
tian  (regeneration,  grace,  the  Eucharist,  and  spiritual  commu- 
Bkm)  the  realities  will  be  evaporated  into  metaphors. 

APHORISM  XIV. 

Leighton. 

As  in  great  maps  or  pictures  you  will  see  the  border  decorated 
with  meadows,  fountains,  flowers,  and  the  like,  represented  in  it, 
but  in  the  middle  you  have  the  main  design  :  so  amongst  the 
i^orks  of  God  is  it  with  the  fore-ordained  redemption  of  man.   ^ 
All  his  other  works  in  the  world,  all  the  beauty  of  the  creatures,  jl  a 
the  succession  of  ages,  and  the  things  that  come  to  pass  in  them,     . 
are  hot  as  the  border  to  this  as  the  mainpiece.     But  as  a  foolish  ^ 
unskilful  beholder,  not  discerning  the  excellency  of  the  principal 
piece  in  such  maps  or  pictures,  gazes  only  on  the  fair  border,  and 
goes  no  farther — thus  do  the  greatest  part  of  us  as  to  this  great 
work  of  God,  the  redemption  of  our  personal  being,  and  the  re- 
onion  of  the  human  with  the  divine,  by  and  through  the  divine 
humanity  of  the  Incarnate  Word. 

APHORISM  XV. 

Luther. 

It  is  a  hard  matter,  yea,  an  impossible  thing,  for  thy  human 
strength,  whosoever  thou  art  (without  God's  assistance),  at  such 

of  every  indiTidiud,  competent  and  incompeteDt,  to  interpret  Scripture  in  a 
tense  of  his  own,  in  opposition  to  the  judgment  of  the  Ohurch,  without 
knowledge  of  the  origiuals  or  of  the  lauguages,  the  history,  customs,  opin- 
ions and  controversies  of  the  age  and  country  in  which  they  were  written ; 
and  where  the  interpreter  judges  in  ignorance  or  in  eootempt  of  uninter- 
rupted tradition,  the  unanimous  consent  of  Fathers  and  Councils,  and  the 
universal  faith  of  the  Church  in  all  ages.  It  is  not  the  attempt  to  form  a 
judgm^t,  which  is  here  called  in  question ;  but  the  grounds,  or  rather  the 
ifto-grounds  on  which  the  judgment  is  formed  and  relied  on. 

My  fixed  principle  is:  that  a  Christianity  without  a  Church  exercising     ^^ 
spiritual  authority  is  vanity  imd  delusion.    And  my  belief  is,  that  when 
Popery  is  rushing  in  <hi  us  like  an  inundation,  the  nation  will  find  it  to  be 
■a     I  say  Popery :  for  this  too  I  hold  for  a  delusion  that  Romanism  gr 
Roman  Catholicism  is  separable  from  Popery.    Almost  as  readily  ooold  I^ 
sappoee  a  drde  without  a  oentre.  —"^  f . 


/I 
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XIL),^w1mii  the  holy  lam  iriittefi  m  iky  hmtt  Mcnnlk  aai 
ooodeimiieth  ihiM,  ftorriag  thee  to  a  eonpHiMR^lf  ffa^rlMlBftAM^ 
with,  and  eoimotiiig  thee  of  the  iaiampiaMamm  ef  thj  ivffl  Mi 
natQie  ^with  HeaTMi  uid  holinfi  and  an  wninfidiate  Oed-  thrt 
then  ihod  ihoiiUit  he  aUe  to  he  of  ineh  a  nind  aeifwrhnran 
sin  had  ever  heen !  I  say  it  k  in  a  maaiiv  iuipeiihle  thet4 
hunuuL  creature,  when  he  fedbth  himeelf  aaaaiilted  with  triih 
and  teii^[ytationi,  and  the  eonaeienee  hath  to  do  with  6od»  aal 
the  tempted  man  knoweth  that  the  root  of  temptatioa  it  witUa 
him,  shoold  ohtain  roeh  mastery  over  his  thooghta  aa  thai> 
think  no  otherwise  than  that  ianm  ereiiastiiig  nothin|r  haih  )mb 
but  only  and  alone  Ghiist,  altogether  graoe  and  deiiTennee! 

oomclonr. 

In  irrational  agents,  namely^  the  hnite  animals,  the  wiU  ii 
hidden  or  absorbed  in  the  law.  The  law  is  their  natoie.  Intk 
original  purity  of  a  rational  agent  the  nneormpted  will  is  idia> 
tical  with  the  law.  Nay,  inasmuch  as  a  will  perfeetfy  ideetiMl 
with  the  law  is  one  witi^  the  IMvine  Will^  we  may  say,  that  it 
the  unfallen  rational  agent  the  will  eonstitutes  the  law.*  Bet 
it  is  evident  that  the  htfly  and  Bj»ritual  power  and  light,  whieh 
by  a  proiepsis  or  anticipation  we  have  named  law,  is  a  grace,  aa 
inward  perfection,  and  without  the  commanding,  binding,  and 
menacing  character  which  belongs  to  a  law,  acting  as  a  master 
or  sovereign  distinct  from,  and  existing,  as  it  were,  externally  for, 
the  agent  who  is  bound  to  obey  it.  Now  this  is  St.  Paul's  sense 
of  the  word,  and  on  this  he  grounds  his  whole  reasoning.  And 
hence  too  arises  the  obscurity  and  apparent  paradoxy  of  several 
texts.     That  the  law  is  a  law  hr  yon  ;  that  it  acts  on  the  will 

*  Id  fewer  words  thus :  For  the  brute  animala,  their  nature  is  their  law ; 
— ^for  what  other  third  law  can  be  imagined,  in  addition  to  the  law  of  na* 
ture,  and  the  law  of  reason  I  Therefore :  in  irrational  agents  the  law  eon* 
stitutes  the  wilL  In  moral  and  rational  agents  the  will  eonstitutes,  or 
ought  to  constitute^  the  law :  I  speak  of  moral  agents,  unfidlen.    For  ths 

'  personal  will  eomprehends  the  idea  as  a  reason,  and  it  gives  causatiTe  Ibree 
to  the  idea,  as  a  practical  reason.  But  idea  with  the  power  of  realixinf^  ths 
same  is  a  law ;  or  say : — the  spirit  eomprehends  the  moral  idea,  by  virtiit 
of  its  rationality,  and  it  gives  to  the  idea  causative  power,  as  a  will.    Jb 

I  every  sense,  therefore,  it  constitutes  the  law,  supplying  both  the  elenMBts 
of  which  it  consists,  namely,  th^  idea)  and  the  realizing  power. 
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JmA  in  it ;  that  it  exercises  an  agency  from  without,  by  fear  and 
jbwreion ;  proves  the  corruption  of  your  will,  and  presupposes  it. 
tbl  in  this  sense  came  by  the  law  :  for  it  has  its  essence,  as  sin, 
ill  that  counter-position  of  the  holy  principle  to  the  will,  which 
Memnons  this  principle  to  be  a  law.  Exactly  (as  in  all  other 
points)  dbnsonant  with  the  Pauline  doctrine  is  the  assertion  of 
J6bn,  when — speaking  of  the  re-adoption  of  the  redeemed  to  be 
of  God,  and  the  consequent  resumption  (I  had  almost  said 
absorption)  of  the  law  into  the  will  (v6fioy  lileioy  i6>  11)5 
flawSeqlag,  James  i.  25) — he  says.  For  the  law  was  given  by 
Moses,  but  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ*  That  by 
the  law  St.  Paul  meant  only  the  ceremonial  law,  is  a  notion  that 
could  originate  only  in  utter  inattention  to  the  whole  strain  and 
bent  of  the  Apostle's  argument. 

APHORISM  XVL 

Leighton  and  Coleridge. 
Christ's  death  was  both  voluntary  and  violent.  There  was  I 
external  violence  :  and  that  was  the  accompaniment,  or  at  most  •■ 
the  occasion,  of  his  death.  But  there  was  internal  willingness, 
the  spiritual  will,  the  will  of  the  Spirit,  and  this  was  the  proper 
cause.  By  this  Spirit  he  was  restored  from  death  :  neither  in- 
deed toas  it  possible  for  him  to  be  holden  of  it.  Being  put  to 
death  in  the  fleshy  but  quickened  by  the  Spirit  ^  says  St.  Peter. 
But  he  is  likewise  declared  elsewhere  to. have  died  by  that  same 
Spirit,  which  here,  in  opposition  to  the  violence,  is  said  to  quicken 
him.  Thus  Heb.  ix.  14,  Through  the  eternal  Spirit  he  offered 
himself  And  even  from  Peter's  words,  and  without  the  epithet 
eternal,  to  aid  the  interpretation,  it  is  evident  that  the  Spirit, 
here  opposed  to  the  flesh  by  body  or  animal  life,  is  of  a  higher 
nature  and  power  than  the  individual  soul,  which  can  not  of 
itself  return  to  reinhabit  or  quicken  the  body. 

K  these  points  were  niceties,  and  an  over-refining  in  doctrine, 
is  it  to  be  believed  that  the  Apostles,  John,  Peter,  and  Paul,  with 
the  authiNr  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  would  have  laid  so 
great  a  stress  on  them  ?  But  the  true  life  of  Christians  is  to  eye 
Christ  in  every  step  of  his  life — ^not  only  as  their  rule  but  as 
their  strength  :  looking  to  him  as  their  pattern  both  in  doing  and 
in  safl«ring,  and  drawing  power  from  him  for  going  through  both : 

*  John  L  m.^Ed. 


AIDS  TO  REFLECTION. 

beiti  Ithout  him  able  ibr  nothing.  Take  comfort,  then,  thou 
that  ui.jcvest  !  It  in  he  thai  lifu  up  the  itndfrofn  the  gatae^ 
death;  anJ  he  hath  said,  1  vnU  raise  thee  »p  at  the  last  day. 
Thou  that  believest  in  him,  believe  him  and  take  corafort.  Yea, 
when  thou  art  most  sunk  in  thy  sad  apprehenBiona,  and  be  tu 
ofl'  to  thy  thinking,  then  is  he  nearest  to  raise  and  comfort  thee ; 
OS  Boinctimcs  it  grows  darkest  immediately  hefore  day, 

APHORISM  XVn. 

Leigbton  and  Coleridge. 
Would  any  of  you  he  cured  of  that  common  disease,  the  feu 
of  death  1     Yet  this  is  not  tl  name  of  the  disease,  u  t 

mere  reforence  to  our  armies  i  ies  is  safRcicnt  to  pmvt; 

nor  can  the  fear  of  death,  either  ss  of  Ufa  or  pain  of  dying, 

be  jusliy  held  a  common  disease.  Kut  would  you  be  cured  of 
the  fear  and   fearful  (jueBlioninge  connected  with  thu  approach 

,  of  death  7  Look  this  way,  and  you  shall  find  more  than  yoo 
seek.     Christ,  the  Word  that  was  from  the  heginning,  and  was 

,  made  flesh  ur.d  dwelt  among  mon,  died.  And  he,  who  dying 
conquered  death  in  his  own  person,  conquered  sin  and  death, 
which  is  tlie  wages  of  sin,  for  thee.  And  of  this  thou  mayeat 
be  assured,  if  only  thou  believe  in  him  and  love  him.  I  need 
not  add,  keep  his  commandments  :  since  where  faith  and  love 
are,  obedience  in  its  threcfnld  character,  as  efiept,  reward,  and 
criterion,  follows  by  that  moral  necessity  which  is  the  highest 
form  of  freedom.  The  grave  is  thy  bed  of  rest,  and  no  longer  the 
cold  bed  :  for  thy  Saviour  has  warmed  it,  and  made  it  fragrant. 
If  then  it  be  health  and  comfort  to  the  faithful  that  Christ 
descended  into  the  grave,  with  especial  confidence  may  we 
meditate  on  his  return  from  thence,  quickened  by  the  Spirit :  this 
being  to  those  who  are  in  him  the  certain  pledge,  yea,  the  effec- 
tual cause  of  that  blessed  resurrection  for  which  they  themselves 
hope.  There  is  that  union  betwixt  them  and  their  R«deemer, 
that  they  shall  rise  by  the  oommunication  and  virtue  of  his  rising : 
not  simply  by  his  power — for  so  the  wicked  likewi^  to  their 
grief  shall  be  raised  i  but  tk^  by  his  life  as  their  life. 

COKKENT  ON   THE   THREE   FKECEmSG  APHOSISMS. 

To  the  Eeader,  who  has  consented  to  submit  bia  mind  to  my 
temporary  guidance,  and  who  permits  me  to  regard  him  aa  my 
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popil  or  junior  fdilow-student,  I  continue  to  address  myself. 
Should  he  exist  only  in  my  imagination,  let  the  hread  float  on 
the  waters !  If  it  be  the  Bread  of  Life,  it  will  not  have  been 
utterly  cast  away. 

Let  us  pause  a  moment,  and  review  the  road  we  have  passed 
over  since  the  transit  from  Religious  MoiaLty  to  Spiritual  Reli- 
gion. My  first  attempt  was  to  satisfy  you,  that  there  is  a  spir- 
itual princij^e  in  man,  and  to  expose  the  sophistry  of  the  argu- 
ments in  support  of  the  contrary.  Our  next  step  was  to  clear 
the  road  of  all  counterfeits,  by  showing  what  is  not  the  Spirit, 
what  is  not  spiritual  religion.  And  this  was  followed  by  an  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  difference  in  kind  between  religious  truths 
and  the  deductions  oi'  speculative  science  ;  yet  so  as  to  prove, 
that  the  fonner  are  not  only  equally  rational  with  the  latter,  but 
that  they  alone  appeal  to  reason  in  the  fulness  and  living  reality 
of  their  power.  This  and  the  state  of  mind  requisite  for  the  for^- 
mation  of  right  convictions  respecting  spiritual  truths,  afterwards 
employed  our  attention.  Having  then  enumerated  the  Articles 
of  the  Christian  Faith  peculiar  to  Christianity,  I  entered  on  the 
great  object  of  the  present  Work  :  namely,  the  removal  of  all 
Talid  objections  to  these  articles  on  grounds  of  right  reason 
or  conscience.  But  to  render  this  practicable,  it  was  necessary, 
first,  to  present  each  article  in  its  true  Scriptural  purity,  by  ex- 
posure of  the  caricatures  of  misinterpreters  ;  and  this,  again, 
could  not  be  satisfactorily  done  till  we  were  agreed  respecting 
the  faculty  entitled  to  sit  in  judgment  on  such  questions.  I  early 
foresaw  that  my  best  chance  (I  will  not  say,  of  giving  an  insight 
into  the  surpassing  worth  and  transcendent  reasonableness  of 
the  Christian  scheme  ;  but)  of  rendering  the  very  question  in- 
telligible, depended  on  my  success  in  determining  the  true  na- 
ture and  hmits  of  the  human  Understanding,  and  in  evincing  its 
diversity  fr^m  Reason.  In  pursuing  this  momentous  subject,  I 
was  tempted  in  two  or  three  instances  into  disquisitions,  which 
if  not  beyond  the  comprehension,  were  yet  unsuited  to  the  taste, 
of  the  persons  for  whom  the  Work  was  principaUy  intended. 
These,  however,  I  have  separated  from  the  running  text,  and 
compressed  into  notes.  The  Reader  will  at  worst,  I  hope,  pass 
them  by  as  a  leaf  or  two  of  waste  paper,  willingly  given^^^  him 
to  those  for  whom  it  may  not  be  paper  wasted.  Nevertheless,  I 
ean  not  conceal  that  the  sulject  itself  supposes,  on  the  part  of 
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l)i«  Rnder.  ■  ■l(>a(tin«M  in  folC-queitioning,  »  pleuttre  in  nfa 
ni>»  t^  hii  owii  inwnnl  nsp<>ncnec  for  the  foists  averted  by  the 
Ai  r.  which  rmi  only  be  exi>«ir-l«i  from  a  pereon  who  h»e  fairly 
I  nil  hvhtl  «u  arriviii;;  til  clear  siiil  tixed  cniicIusioDB  in  matten 
futh.  Bui  wlirru  thi*  interest  i*  tiilt,  nothing  more  tban  a 
nHninon  napaniy,  with  ths  unliiiary  advantAfiies  of  education,  is 
IwquinNl  for  ihf  wmiplt-tp  i?oin]>rehi!nMuii  both  of  the  argumenl 
■nd  thf>  rvftill.  Ijft  but  uni.-  IhotiKhirul  huut  be  devoted  to  the 
pajpH  lh3-190.  In  all  ihat  foUowi.  tht<  Ruuiler  will  find  tiodif- 
liculty  in  undentaiHliiigr  niy  moauing,  whatnvct  he  may  have  ia 
RiltiptinK  it. 
\     Thd  two  i[Tt*\  innin«ntRcf  tht  atian  Roligion  arc.  Origijial 

8in  )uid  Ki^  km  pi  ion  ;  that  tl?  nd,  thiH  the  stiperstTuctore 

loronr  ftith.    The  Ivmicr  I  hit*  ull^d.  firvt,  araordiiig  to  the 

■ohvmr  of  the  Wi«tnitii»ter  IH'  and  thi-  Synod  of  Dort  ;  then, 

according  to  the*  Khemc  ot  inporary  Arminian  ditina ; 

*  1\)  Mdap*  tlii>  K>aHii|UMio«i  na.  mhiw  ArminuiD  divine*  biT* 

•mctIm)  Itut  iho  pmidlj  iulltp  ,  and  niitiuued  in  bit  poataritj', 


w  ainipl)-  lb«  lnH«rtRiit)iarl«l..j 
bfinii:  inunnrtidiiy  hring  nvanlnl  hj  {ami  ait.  I  think,  Tithoutgood 

nNMHi)  M  a  (updrMtiind  allrthulp.  a  ■  lots  Uwrvfar*  involved  m  tb« 
fiirfolur*  lit  Mipcrnatural  |[nu(«.  't\ar  ttttorj  Iwf  it*  piMen  tiie :  and.  •■ 
«  private  npiniuu  i*  uiJ  t<>  bat*  thn  nmnl«a*nn*  i>r  ia«r«  thin  one  lUgnitaij 
at  our  (Tiiiroh.  wlfc-r  Br-nrml  "rthi«<(i»TV  ia  hrviMni  iiHjwachment.  For  ber» 
tb«  pvDaltv  mnlrn  itwlf  into  th«  ennscqupiHw.  and  lU>  tlM  nMunl  and 
tHrtiirallf  inevitable  nnHqui<n>v  of  Adam's  crime.  For  Adam,  ind«*d,  it 
wtM  a  piwitive  puni>lHn«at :  a  punishment  of  hi)  (ruilt,  tb<  ju«tie«  of  vhi«k 
vbo  oHiM  have  (bred  arraign  I  Wlule  tnr  the  «(hpriQg  of  Adam  it  val 
■imply  a  not  Mipfr«iMin);  to  their  nature  the  privily;*  hj  whidi  the  «rigi- 
nal  man  vas  <ii«tni-ilistinKuisbed  from  tti(  brut«  ereatioD — a  mae  n^atioD 
of  which  thr;  hail  no  more  rifcht  t»  onoiplaiB  than  an;  other  ^eoeeofsni- 
tamh.  Ood  in  this  vieit  appears  only  in  hit  aUribotc  of  mercy,  as  avo^iBg 
by  Bupematural  interpoeitliai  a  «eo*n)a(nee  laturally  inevitable  This  h 
the  golden  sid*  of  the  thenry.  But  if  ve  appmadi  to  it  frooi  the  <^qnsita 
direettDn.  it  first  ezettef  a  jost  KTUple,  from  the  omntenancJ  it  seems  to 
give  to  the  doctiwe  of  Uaterialism.  The  supporlera  of  this  achene  da  Dot, 
I  preauue,  coDt«od  that  Adam's  oKprii^  would  not  have  been  bom  mo^ 
but  have  fi>rmed  a  new  spedeaof  beast*  1  And  if  not,  the  nntiaD  of  a  n- 
tional  and  seU-euosnous  muL  perisbiBg  utterly  with  the  disaolutiati  af  tht 
OTgaaiaed  body,  seeoN  to  require^  nay,  abnost  tavolvca,  the  efiinion  tlmt  the 
quality  or  aocjdeDt  of  the  boi^, — a  ta»r  harnany  rcmlti^  Er^ 


But  let  this  psM  uaquestioaed.    Vhalever  abe  the  dcModanU  aT  AA« 
altera  haw  iriOoot  the  irttwwiahn  af  '^■iil,  jil  (IbiiialwmpM 
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and  lastly,  in  contrast  with  both  schemes,  I  hare  placed  what  I 
firmly  beliere  to  be  the  Scriptural  sense  of  this  article,  and  vin- 
dieated  its  entire  conformity  with  reason  and  experience.  I  now 
pioceed  to  the  other  momentons  article — fi'om  the  necessitatingf 
occasion  of  the  Christian  dispensation  to  Christianity  itself  For 
C^stianity  and  Redemption  are  equivalent  terms.  And  here 
my  comment  will  be  comprised  in  a  few  sentences  :  for  I  confine 
my  views  to  the  one  object  of  clearing  this  awful  mystery  from 
those  too  current  misrepresentations  of  its  nature  and  import,  that 
have  laid  it  open  to  scruples  and  objections,  not  to  such  as  shoot 

lumng  beeo  effectually  made)  they  are  how  endowed  with  souls  that  are 
■ot  extinguished  together  with  the  material  body. — Now  unless  these  di- 
Tines  teach  likewifll^the  Romish  figment  of  Purgatory,  and  to  an  extent 
in  which  the  Church  of  Rome  herself  would  denounce  the  doctrine  as  an  im- 
pious heresy :  unless  they  hold,  that  a  punishment  temporary  and  remedial 
u  the  worst  eyil  that  the  impenitent  have  to  apprehend  in  a  future  state ; 
sad  that  the  spiritual  death  declared  and  foretold  by  Christ,  the  death  eter- 
nal where  the  toorm  never  dies,  is  neither  death  nor  eternal,  but  a  certain 
guatUttm  of  suffering  in  a  state  of  faith,  hope,  and  progressive  amendment— 
unless  they  go  these  lengths  (and  the  divines  here  intended  are  orthodox 
Cterdimen,  men  who  would  not  knowingly  advance  even  a  step  on  the  road 
towards  them) — then  I  fear  that  any  advantage  their  theory  might  possess 
over  the  Calvinistic  scheme  in  the  article  of  Original  Sin,  would  be  dearly 
purehased  by  increased  difficulties,  and  an  ultra-Calvinistic  narrowness  iu 
the  article  of  Redemption.  I  at  least  find  it  impossible,  with  my  present 
homan  feelings,  not  to  imsigine  that  even  in  heaven  it  would  be  a  fear  fill 
thing  to  know,  that  in  order  to  my  elevation  to  a  lot  infinitely  more  de«i- 
fable  than  by  nature  it  would  have  been,  the  lot  of  so  vast  a  multitude  had 
been  rendered  infinitely  more  calamitous ;  and  that  my  felicity  had  been 
pnmhaiiH  hy  the  everlasting  misery  of  my  fellow-men,  who,  if  no  redemp- 
tioa  had  been  provided,  after  inheriting  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  earthly 
existence  during  the  numbered  hours,  and  the  few  and  evil— evil  yet  few—* 
days  of  the  years  of  their  mortal  life,  would  have  fidlen  asleep  to  wake  no 
more, — ^would  have  sunk  into  the  dreamless  sleep  of  the  grave,  and  have 
been  as  the  murmur  and  the  plaint,  and  the  exulting  swell  and  the  sharp 
seream,  which  the  unequal  gust  of  yesterday  snatdhed  from  the  strings  of  a 
wind-harp. 

In  another  jdaoe  I  hare  ventured  to  questioQ  the  spirit  and  tendeoey  of 
Taylor's  Work  on  Repentanoe.*  But  I  ought  to  have  added,  that  to  dis- 
cover and  keep  the  true  medium  in  expounding  and  applying  the  efficacy 
of  Christ's  Cross  and  Passion,  is  beyond  comparison  the  most  difficult  and 
ddicate  point  of  practical  divinity— and  that  which  especially  needs  a  gmd* 
aoee  trum  above. 

«  See  also  Literary  Remains,  V.  pp.  194-212.— ^i 
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forth  from  an  unbelieving  heart^against  these  a  sick  bed  will 
be  a  more  eHectual  antidote  than  all  the  argument  in  the  world) 
— ^but  to  Buch  scruples  as  have  their  birth-place  in  the  reason 
and  moral  sense.    Not  that  it  is  a  mystery — ^not  that  itpasseth  all 
understanding ;  if  the  doctrine  be   more  than   a    hyperbolical 
phrase,  it  must  do  so ; — but  that  it  is  at  variance  with  the  law 
revealed  in  the  conscience  ;  that  it  contradicts  our  moral  instincts 
and  intuitions — ^this  is  the  difficulty  which  alone  is  worthy  of 
an  answer.     And  what  better  way  is  there  of  correcting  the  mi»* 
conceptions  than  by  laying  open  the  source  and  occasion  of  them  ? 
What  surer  way  of  removing  the  scruples  and  prejudices,  to  which 
these  misconceptions  have  given  rise,  than  by  propounding  the 
mystery  itself — namely,  the  Redemptive  Act,  ha  the  transcendent 
cause  of  salvation — ^in  the  express  and  definite  words  in  which  it 
was  enunciated  by  the  Redeemer  Himself  ? 

But  here,  in  addition  to  the  three  Aphorisms  preceding,  I  in- 
terpose a  view  of  Redemption  as  appropriated  by  faith,  coincident 
with  Leighton's,  though  for  the  greater  part  expressed  in  my  own 
words.  This  I  propose  as  the  right  view.  Then  follow  a  few 
sentences  transcribed  from  Field  (an  excellent  divine  of  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  of  whose  work  on  the  Church,*  it  would  be  difficult 
to  speak  too  highly),  containing  the  questions  to  be  solved,  and 
which  are  numbered  as  an  Aphorism,  rather  to  preserve  the  uni- 
formity of  appearance,  than  as  being  strictly  such.  Then  follows 
the  Comment :  as  part  and  commencement  of  which  the  Reader 
will  consider  the  two  paragraphs  of  pp.  172-3,  written  for  this 
purpose,  and  in  the  foresight  of  the  present  inquiry  :  and  I  en- 
treat him  therefore  to  begin  the  Comment  by  re-perusing  these. 

APHORISM  XVin. 

Steadfast  by  faith.  This  is  absolutely  necessary  for  resistance 
to  the  evil  principle.  There  is  no  standing  out  without  some 
firm  ground  to  stand  on  :  and  this  faith  alone  supplies.  By  faith 
in  the  love  of  Christ  the  power  of  God  becomes  ours.  When  the 
soul  is  beleaguered  by  enemies,  weakness  on  the  walls,  treachery 
at  the  gates,  and  corruption  in  the  citadel,  then  by  faith  she  sap 
— ^Lamb  of  God  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  !  Thou 
art  my  strength  !     I  look  to  thee  for  deliverance  !     And  thus  she 

♦  See  Literary  Remaios,  V.  pp.  52-78. — JSd, 
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oreioomes.  The  pollution  {miasma)  of  sin  is  precipitated  by  his 
blood,  the  power  of  sin  is  conquered  by  his  Spirit.  The  Apostle 
■ajB  not — steadfast  by  your  own  resolutions  and  purposes  ;  but-^ 
tieadfast  by  faith.  Nor  yet  steadfast  in  your  will,  but  steadfast 
in  the  faith.  We  are  not  to  be  looking  to,  or  brooding  over  our- 
■elves,  either  for  accusation  or  for  confidence,  or  (by  a  deep  yet 
too  frequent  self-delusion)  to  obtain  the  latter  by  making  a  merit 
to  ourselves  of  the  former.  But  we  are  to  look  to  Christ  and 
Afff»  crucified.  The  law  that  is  very  nigh  to  thee^  even  in  thy 
heart :  the  law  that  eondemneth  and  hath  no  promise ;  that 
Btoppeth  the  guilty  past  in  its  swift  flight,  and  maketh  it  disown 
its  name  ;  the  law  will  accuse  thee  enough.  Linger  not  in  the 
justice-court  listening  to  thy  indictment.  Loiter  not  in  waiting 
to  hear  the  sentence.  No,  anticipate  the  verdict.  Appeal  to 
Csesar.  Haste  to  the  king  for  a  pardon.  Struggle  thitherward, 
though  in  fetters ;  and  cry  aloud,  and  collect  the  whole  remaining 
strength  of  thy  will  in  the  outcry — I  believe ;  Lord^  help  my 
unbelief  Disclaim  all  right  of  property  in  thy  fetters.  Say  that 
they  belong  to  the  old  man,  and  that  thou  dost  but  carry  them  to 
the  grave,  to  be  buried  with  their  owner  !  Fix  thy  thought  on 
what  Christ  did,  what  Christ  suffered,  what  Christ  is — as  if  thou 
wouldst  fill  the  hollowness  of  thy  soul  with  Christ.  If  he  emptied 
huaadf  of  glory  to  become  sin  for  thy  salvation,  must  not  thou  be 
emptied  of  thy  sinful  self  to  become  righteousness  in  and  through 
his  agony  and  the  effective  merits  of  his  Cross  ?*    By  what  other 

*  Oodmani/ested  in  the  flesh  is  eternity  in  the  form  of  time.  But  eternity 
in  relation  to  time  is  as  the  absolute  to  the  conditional,  or  the  real  to  the 
apparent,  and  Redemption  must  partake  of  both ; — always  perfected,  for  it 
is  a  Jftat  of  the  Eternal ;-— continuous,  for  it  is  a  process  in  relation  to  man ; 
the  former  the  alone  objectively,  and  therefore  universally,  true.  That  Re- 
demption is  an  opui  perfectum,  a  finished  work,  the  claim  to  which  is  con- 
ferred in  Baptism :  that  a  Christian  can  not  speak  or  think  as  if  his  re- 
demption by  the  blood,  and  his  justification  by  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
alone,  were  future  or  contingent  events,  but  must  both  say  and  think,  I  have 
been  redeemed,  I  am  justified ;  lastly,  tliat  for  as  many  as  are  received  into 
his  Ghurdi  by  Baptism,  Christ  has  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh,  has  made  it 
dead  in  law,  that  is,  no  longer  imputable  as  guilt,  has  destroyed  the  objec- 
tive reality  of  sin : — these  ore  truths,  which  all  the  Reformed  Churches, 
Swedish,  Danish,  Evaogelieal  (or  Lutheran),  the  Reformed  (the  Calvinistio 
m  mid-Qermany,  Holland,  France,  and  Geneva,  so  called),  lastly,  the  Church 
of  Ebglaod,  and  the  Church  of  Soothiod — nay,  the  best  and  most  learned 
dMiea  of  the  Romaa  Cathi^ic  Church  have  united  in  upholding  ao  most 
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mnuM,  in  what  other  limn,  is  it  poonUe  fer  thee  to  stand  in  tks 
pcesgoce  of  the  Holy  One  ?  With  what  mind  wonldst  thoa  eoms 
before  God.  if  not  with  the  mind  of  Him,  in  whom  alone  Grod 
loreth  the  world .'  With  good  advice,  perhaps,  and  a  littto 
aanstanre,  thou  wonldst  rather  cleanse  and  patch  up  a  mind  of 


certain  and  nettamrr  artidet  of  fiuth,  and  the  effeGtaal  preaching  of  whidi 
Luth«r  declare*  to  be  the  appropriate  criterion  ttaniU  vel  eadeniit  Eedetia, 
The  Church  is  stantfing  or  &lling.  according  as  this  doctrine  is  8upporte(i 
or  overlooked,  or  eounterrened.    Xor  has  the  contrary  doctrine,  aceording 
to  which  the  baptised  are  vet  each  indiridaallj  to  be  called,  conyerted,  and 
choscii,  with  all  the  coroUaries  from  this  assumptifMi,  the  watching  £w  signs 
and  •ensibfe  assurances,  the  frames,  and  the  states,  and  the  feelings,  and  the 
sudden  cooTcrsione.  the  contagious  ferer-boils  of  the  (nxwt  unfitly,  so  called) 
Erangelicals.  and  Arminian  Methodists  of  the  day,  be«i  in  any  age  taught 
or  countenanced  by  any  known  and  accredited  Christian  Churdi,  or  by  any 
body  and  iuecessioo  of  learned  diyines.     On  the  other  hand,  it  has  rarely 
happened  that  the  Church  has  not  been  troubled  by  Pharisaic  and  fanatical 
mdiTiduals,  who  hare  sought,  by  working  on  the  fears  and  feelings  of  the 
weak  and  unsteady,  that  celebrity  whidi  they  could  not  obtain  by  learning 
and  orthodoxy ;  and  alas !  bo  subtle  is  the  poison,  and  so  malignant  in  its 
operation,  that  it  is  ahnost  hopeless  to  attempt  the  cure  of  any  person,  once 
infected,  more  particularly  when,  as  most  often  happens,  the  patient  is  a 
woman.    Nor  does  Luther,  in  his  numerous  and  admirable  discourses  on  this 
point,  eoaccal  or  palliate  the  difficulties  which  the  carnal  mind,  that  works 
ander  many  and  different  disguises,  throws  in  the  way  to  prevent  the  lay- 
ing firm  hold  of  the  trutL     One  most  mischievous  and  very  popular  mis- 
belief must  be  cleared  away  in  the  first  instance — the  presumption.  I  mean, 
tliat  whatever  is  not  quite  simple,  and  what  any  plain  body  can  imderstand 
at  the  first  hearing,  can  not  he.  of  necessary  belief,  or  among  the  fundamen- 
tal articles  or  essentiab  of  Christian  faith.     A  docile  childlike  mind,  a  defer- 
ence to  the  authority  of  the  Churches,  a  presumption  of  the  truth  of  doc- 
trines that  have  been  received  and  taught  as  true  by  the  whole  Church  in 
all  times ;  reliance  on  the  positive  declarations  of  the  Apostle — iu  short,  all 
the  convictions  of  the  truth  of  a  doctrine  that  are  previous  to  a  perfect  in- 
sight into  its  truth,  because  these  conWctions,  with  the  affections  and  dispo- 
sitions accompanying  them,  are  the  very  means  and  conditions  of  attaining 
to  that  insight — and  study  of,  and  quiet  meditation  on,  them  with  a  gradual 
growth  of  spiritual  knowledge  and  earnest  prayer  for  its  increase ;  all  these, 
to  each  and  all  of  which  the  young  Christian  is  so  repeatedly  and  fervently 
exhorted  by  St.  Paul,  are  to  be  superseded,  because,  forsooth,  truths  needful 
for  all  men  must  be  quite  simple  and  easy,  and  adapted  to  the  capacity  of 
aU,  even  of  the  plainest  and  dullest  understanding!     What  can  not  be 
poured  all  at  once  on  a  man,  can  only  be  supererogatory  drops  from  the 
emptied  shower-bath  of  religious  instruction  I    But  surely,  the  more  rational 
mference  would  be,  that  the  fiEuth,  whidi  is  to  save  the  whole  maur  must 
have  its  roots  and  justifying  grounds  in  the  very  depths  of  our  being.     And 
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tfe(f  ofwn,  and  ofier  it  as  thy  admission-right,  thy  qualification  to 
'^S^  who  charged  his  angels  vdthfcUy  !  Oh  !  take  counsel  of 
Aj  reason.  It  will  show  thee  how  impossible  it  is  that  even  a 
Hforld  8houl4  merit  the  love  of  eternal  wisdom  and  all-sufficing 
Isatitude,  otherwise  than  as  it  is  contained  in  that  all-perfect 
Idea,  in  which  the  Supreme  Spirit  contemplateth  himself  and  tho 
plenitude  of  his  infinity — ^the  Only-Begotten  before  all  ages,  the 
hdoved  Son,  in  whom  the  Father  is  indeed  well  pleased  ! 

And  as  the  mind,  so  the  body  with  which  it  is  to  be  clothed  ; 
as  the  indweller,  so  the  house  in  which  it  is  to  be  the  abiding- 
place.*     There  is  but  one  wedding-garment,  in  which  we  can 

he  who  can  read  the  writings  of  the  Apostles,  John  and  Paul,  without  find- 
ing in  almost  every  page  a  confirmation  of  this,  must  have  looked  at  them, 
as  at  the  sun  in  an  eclipse,  through  blackened  glasses. 

*  St.  Panl  blends  both  forms  of  expression,  and  asserts  the  same  doctrine, 
when  speaking  of  the  celesticU  body  provided  for  the  new  man  in  the  spiritual 
flesh  and  blood,  that  is,  the  informing  power  and  vivific  life  of  the  incarnate 
Word :  for  the  blood  is  the  life,  and  the  flesh  the  power)— when  speaking, 
I  say,  of  this  edettial  body  as  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
ketiems,  yet  brought  down  to  us,  made  appropriate  bj  faith,  and  ours — ^he 
mMiByfoT  in  this  earthly  house  (that  is,  this  mortal  life,  as  the  inward  prin- 
ei{de  or  energy  of  our  tabernacle,  or  outward  and  sensible  body)  we  groan, 
earnestly  desiring  to  be  clothed  upon  with  our  house  which  is  from  heaven : 
net  that  we  would  be  unclothed,  but  clothed  upon,  that  mortality  might  be 
sweUlowed  up  of  life.     2  Cor.  v.  1-4. 

The  last  ibur  words  of  the  first  verse  {eternal  in  the  heavens)  compil^ed 
with  the  eoDidusion  of  v.  2  {which  is  from  heaven),  present  a  coincidence 
with  John  iii  13,  "And  no  man  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven,  btU  he  that  came 
down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  Man,  which  is  in  heavenJ*  Would  not  the 
eoineidenoe  be  more  apparent,  if  the  words  of  John  had  been  rendered  word 
for  word,  even  to  a  disregard  of  the  English  idiom,  and  with  what  would 
be  servile  and  superstitious  fidelity  in  the  translation  of  a  common  classic  f 
I  ean  see  no  reason  why  the  oidelc,  so  frequent  in  St  John,  should  not  be 
rendered  literally,  no  one ;  and  there  may  be  a  reason  why  it  should.  I 
have  some  doubt  likewise  respecting  the  omission  of  the  definite  articles 
rdv,  Tov,  ru — and  a  greater  as  to  the  6v  uv,  both  in  this  place  and  in  John  L 
18,  being  adequately  rendered  by  our  which  is.  What  sense  some  of  the 
Greek  Fathers  attadied  to,  or  inferred  from,  St.  Paul's  in  the  heavens,  the 
theological  student  (and  to  theologians  is  this  note  principally  addressed) 
Biay  find  in  Waterhind's  letters -to  a  Country  Clergyman— a  divine,  whose 
jndgment  and  strong  sound  sense  are  as  unquestionable  as  hb  learning  and 
orthodoxy.  A  Clergymaiit,  in  fiill  orders,  who  has  never  read  the  works  of 
Boll  and  Waterland,  has  a  duty  yet  to  perform. 

Let  it  not  be  objected,  that,  forgetful  of  my  own  professed  aversion  io 
aO^gofieal  interpretattons,  I  have,  in  this  note,  fidlen  into  the  fond  hnmor 
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■it  down  at  the  muriage  feait  of  Heavea  :  and  tliat  is  the  hride- 
({room's  own  gift,  when  he  gave  himeelf  for  us,  that  we  might 
live  in  him  and  he  in  us.  There  is  hut  one  robeof  righteousneBs, 
even  the  Bpiritual  body,  formed  by  the  assimilative  power  of  faith, 
tiir  whoever  catelh  the  (leah  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  driuktith  his 
blood.  Did  Christ  come  from  Heaven,  did  the  Son  of  God  leave 
the  glory  ichich  he  had  teilk  Ins  FatJier  before  the  world  begati, 
only  to  show  us  a  way  to  life,  to  teach  truths,  to  tell  US  of  i 
resurrection  ?  Or  eaith  he  not,  Jum  the  way — lam  the  truth— 
J  am  tlie  resurrection  aiid  the  life  ? 

APHORISM  XTK  , 

Pldd 
The  Romanists  teach  that  sins  oommitted  after  Baptism  (that 
is,  foe  the  immen.'ia  majority  of  Chriatiuns  having  Christian  pi- 

of  tbe  mystic  diyines,  and  ttUsgorizars  of  Holy  Writ.  There  is.believerae, 
,  a  vide  differeoce  betweva  symbolical  fiDil  allegorical.  IT  I  say  that  the  flesh 
land  blood  (eorpui  twumenon)  of  tbe  lucoroSite  Word  are  power  and  Kf«.  I 
say  likeiriati  that  tbis  mysterious  paver  uod  life  are  Torily  aad  netuaUy  tiie 
.flceb  and  blood  □[  Chriit.  They  are  thu  sUegorizers  vho  turn  tbe  eixtb 
cbapter  of  the  Qaapel  accordiog  to  St.  John,  the  /lard  saying — mho  can  Aear 
it  f — after  which  time  many  of  Chriat'a  disMples,  who  luuJ  been  eye-wit- 
oeBseii  of  Ms  migfaty  miracles,  irfao  had  heard  tbe  sublime  morality  of  hit 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  bad  glorified  God  tor  tbe  wiadom  which  they  bad 
h..-iird,  nn^l  had  been  prcpnri^d  to  ni^knonledge,  Tliis  it  indrrd  the  ClirisI,— 
went  bact  and  walked  no  more  with  him  I — the  bard  sayings,  which  evoi 
tbe  Twelve  were  not  yet  eompelent  to  understand  farther  than  tLat  they 
were  to  be  spiritually  understood ;  and  which  the  chief  of  the  Apostles  val 
coDteat  to  receive  with  nn  implicit  and  antieipative  bith ! — tbey,  I  repeat, 
are  Ibe  allegorizers  who  moraltxe  these  bard  sayings,  these  high  words  of 
mystery,  into  a  hyperbolical  metaphor  ptr  calachrttin,  which  only  means  a 
beUef  of  tbe  doctriae  which  Paul  believed,  un  obedience  to  the  law  respect- 
ing which  Paul  mm  blamtlets,  before  tbe  voice  called  biro  on  the  road  Ic 
Damascus  1  What  every  parent,  every  humane  preceptor,  would  do  when 
a  child  hod  misunderstood  a.  metaphor  or  apologue  in  a  literal  aeose,  we  all 
know.  But  tbe  meek  and  merciful  Jesus  suffered  many  of  his  discipleato 
fall  off  from  eternal  life.  when,  to  retain  them,  he  had  only  io  say, — O  ye 
simple  ones  t  why  arc  ye  offended  (  My  words,  indeed,  sound  strange ;  but 
1  mean  no  more  than  what  you  have  often  and  often  licard  from  me  before, 
with  delight  and  entire  acquiescence! — Credat  JtuUtutl  A'on  ego.  It  it 
sufficient  for  mc  to  know  that  I  have  used  the  language  of  Paul  and  Jobs, 
OS  it  was  understood  and  interpreted  by  Justin  Martyr,  Tertulliao,  Irenmu, 
and  (if  he  docs  not  err)  by  the  whole  Christian  Church  then  e: '  " 
3W)lfl  Talk.  VI.  816,311.— jKi] 
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rents,  all  their  sins  from  the  cradle  to  the  grtLve)  are  not  so  re- 
mitted for  Christ's  sake,  but  that  we  must  sufier  that  extremity 
of  punishment  which  they  deserve  :  and  therefore  either  we  must 
afflict  ourselves  in  such  sort  and  degree  of  extremity  as  may  an- 
swer the  demerit  of  our  sins,  or  be  punished  by  God,  here,  or  in 
the  world  to  come,  in  such  degree  and  sort  that  his  justice  may 
be  satisfied.     [As  the  encysted  venom,  or  poison-bag,  beneath  the 
adder's  fang,  so  does  this  doctrine  lie  beneath  the  tremendous 
power  of  the  Komish  Hierarchy.     The  demoralizing  influence  of 
this  dogma,  and  that  it  curdled  the  very  life-blood  in  the  veins  of 
Christendom,  it  was  given  to  Luther,  beyond  all  men  since  Paul, 
to  see,  feel,  and  promulgate.     And  yet  in  his  large  Treatise  on 
Repentance,  how  near  to  the  spirit  of  this  doctrine — even  to  the 
very  walls  and  gates  of  Babylon — was  Jeremy  Taylor  driven,  in 
recoiling  from  the  fanatical  extremes  of  the  opposite  error !]     But 
they  that  are  orthodox,  teach  that  it  is  injustice  to  require  the 
paying  of  one  debt  twice.  *  *  *  It  is  no  less  absurd  to  say,  as 
the  Papists  do,  that  our  satisfaction  is  required  as  a  condition, 
ixrithout  which  Christ's  satisfaction  is  not  applicable  unto  us,  than 
to  say,  Peter  hath  paid  the  debt  of  John,  and  he  to  whom  it  was 
due  accepteth  of  the  payment  on  the  condition  that  John  pay  it 
himself  also.  *  *  *  The  satisfaction  of  Christ  is  communicated 
and  applied  imto  us  without  suffering  the  pimishment  that  sin 
deserveth  [and  essentially  involveth],  upon  the  condition  of  our 
faith  and  repentance.     [To  which  I  would  add  :  Without  faith 
there  is  no  power  of  repentance  :  without  a  commencing  repent- 
ance no  power  to  faith  :  and  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  will 
either  to  repent  or  to  have  faith  in  the  Gospel  sense  of  the  words, 
is  itself  a  consequence  of  the  redemption  of  mankind,  a  free  gift 
of  the  Redeemer  :  the  guilt  of  its  rejection,  the  refusing  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  power,  being  all  that  we  can  consider  as  exclu- 
sively attributable  to  our  own  act.] 

COMMENT.       (CONTAXNING  AN    APPLICATION  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  LAID 

DOWN  IN  PP.  235-6.) 

Forgiveness  of  sin,  the  abolition  of  guilt,  through  the  redemp- 
tive power  of  Christ's  love,  and  of  his  perfect  obedience  during 
his  voluntary  assumption  of  humanity,  is  expressed,  on  account 
of  the  resemblance  of  the  consequences  in  both  cases,  by  the  pay- 
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1  debt  for  ajxoxher.  which  debt  the  payer  had  not  him- 

nvurnsd.      Sow   the  impropriatioo  of  this  iDeta,phor — (that 

■w  tnking  it  literally  1 — by  irajislerhug  the  sameDea^  from  the 

■quvnt*  tn  the  antecwients,  or  inferring  the   identity  of  tb« 

••  fiwn  a  TewmblaJice   in   the  oflects — this  ie   the  point  on 

••woh  I  un   at  iseue :   and   the   view  or  scheme   of  Redemption 

grouadad  on  thia  confusioa  I  believe  to  be  altogether  un-Scrip- 

tunl. 

Indeed.  I  know  not  in  what  other  inatsnce  I  could  better  ei- 
vmplify  the  spnsiea  of  sophistry  noticed  in  p.  245,  be  the  Ariglo- 
luluui  ti^ji^aati  lit  /ilXa  ji-oi.  destine  passing  over  into  i 

divine  kind.      The  ptirpuse  uf  >hor  is  to  illustrate  a  some- 

tbiux  IwB  known  by  a  partial  ition  of  it  with  eome  other 

titiuK  bettuc  understood,  ox  at  '•  >re  familiar.     Now  the  ar- 

I  ticla  of  BmioniplioD  may  be  ci  La  a  two-fold  relatiou — in 

'jwiKlion  lu  Ihu  auleccdeut,  tbat  is  te  Redeemer's  act,  as  thu 
loiffiuituit  imiut)  aud  condition  ■'''  iptioa  ;   and  in  relation  lo 

tlte  uiuuKHjuent,   thut  ia,  the  -n  and   for  the  Redeemed. 

Now  it  ia  tho  latter  ruhition,  in  the  subject   is  treated  el, 

Mt  lorlh,  expanded,  and  enforcea  ^t.  Paul.  The  mysterioof 
»ot,  th«  operative  cause,  is  transee —  tt.  Factum  est :  and  be- 
yoiid  tbu  iufkicmatioo  coutoined  in  the  enunciation  of  the  fact,  it 
I'lLii  bo  chatai'ti;rized  only  by  the  consequences.  It  is  the  conse- 
Hiicm-i's  111'  tlie  aL't  of  Redemptipn,  which  the  zealous  .\postlB 
would  bring  home  to  the  minda  and  afiectiona  both  of  Jews  and 
Gentiles.  Now  the  Apostle's  opponents  and  gainaayers  were 
principally  of  the  former  clam.  They  were  Jews:  not  only  Jews 
UDConverted,  but  such  aa  had  partially  received  the  tioepel,  and 
who.  sheltering  their  national  prejudices  under  the  pretended  au- 
thority of  Christ's  original  Apostles  and  the  Church  in  Jerusalem, 
■et  themselves  up  against  Paul  as  followers  of  Cephas.  Add  too, 
that  Paul  himself  was  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews  ;  intimately 
versed  in  the  Jews'  Teligion  above  many  his  equals  in  his  own 
nation,  and  above  measufy  zealous  of  the  traditions  ofhiifor 
then.  It  might,  therefore,  have  been  anticipated  that  his  rea- 
■oning  would  receive  its  outward  forms  and  language,  that  it 
would  take  its  predominant  colors,  from  his  own  past,  and  his  op- 
ponents' present,  habits  of  thinking;  and  that  his  figures,  imagw, 
analogies  and  references  would  be  taken  preferably  fifom  objects, 
opuuoni,  eveaU,  Uid  ritual  obeemmces  ever  uppermost  in  the 
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imigfnatiomi  of  has  own  ooontrymen.  And  such  we  find  tliem  ; 
•o  judicioiisly  selected,  that  the  prominent  forms,  the  fig- 
of  most  fieqnent  recorrence,  are  drawn  from  points  of  belief 
practice,  fi>nns,  laws,  rites  and  customs,  which  then  prevailed 
tluoag^  the  whole  Boman  world,  and  were  conmion  to  Jew  and 
Gentile. 

Now  it  would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  select  points 
better  suited  to  this  purpose,  as  being  equally  familiar  to  all,  and 
jet  having  a  special  interest  for  the  Jewish  converts,  than  those 
■le  firom  wLich  the  learned  Apostle  has  drawn  the  four  principal 
metaphors,  by  which  he  illustrates  the  blessed  consequences  of 
ChiBSt's  redemption  of  mankind.  These  are  :  1.  Sin  offerings, 
Munificial  expiation.     2.  Reconciliation,  atonement,  acaraiUa^rij.* 

*  This  word  oocun  bat  once  in  the  New  Testament,  Rom.  t.  11,  the  mar- 
ginal  reodering  being  reeoneiliation.  The  personal  nomi,  KaraXkaKT^^,  is 
•till  in  xmt  with  the  modem  Greeks  for  a  money-changer,  or  one  who  takes 
tbt  debased  currency,  so  general  in  countries  under  a  despotic  or  other  dis- 
hoosBt  government,  in  exchange  for  sterling  coin  or  bullion ;  the  purchaser 
fmjiog  the  tcaraXXayii,  that  is,  the  difference.  In  the  elder  Greek  writers, 
tbt  verb  means  to  exchange  for  an  opposite,  as,  Kara^^aaero  Hjv  ix^prjv 
ToZf  irraaiuTatt' — ^He  exchanged  within  himself  enmity  for  friendship  (that 
is,  he  reconciled  himself),  with  his  party ;— or,  as  we  say,  made  it  up  with 
thsni,  an  idiom  which  (with  whatever  loss  of  dignity)  gives  the  exact  fores 
of  the  word.  He  made  up  the  difference.  The  Hebrew  word,  of  very  fre- 
qneot  oeeorrence  in  the  Pentateuch,  which  we  render  by  the  substantive 
atonement,  has  its  radical  or  visual  image  in  copher,  pitch.  Gen.  vi  14, 
TTkau  Mhalt  pUeh  U  within  and  without  with  pitch  ; — hence  to  unite,  to  fill 
vp  a  breach  or  leak,  the  word  expressing  both  the  act,  namely  the  bringing 
ti^getber  what  had  been  previously  separated,  and  the  means,  or  material, 
hj  which  the  re-union  is  effected,  as  in  our  English  verbs,  to  caulk,  to  sol- 
da,  to  poy  or  pay  (firom  potx,  pitch),  and  the  French  «tftver.  Thence,  meta- 
phorically, expiation,  the  piaeula  having  the  same  root,  and  being  grounded 
OQ  another  property  or  use  of  gums  and  resins,  the  supposed  cleansing 
powers  of  their  fhmigation ;  Numb.  viii.  21 :  made  atonement  for  the  LeviteM 
to  eUmtuethem. — ^Lastly  (or  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Hebrew  Lexicons,  prop- 
erly and  most  frequently)  it  means  ranscmi.  But  if  by  proper,  the  inter- 
preters mean  primary  and  radical,  the  assertion  does  not  need  a  confutation: 
all  radicals  belonging  to  one  or  other  of  three  classes :— 1.  Interjections,  or 
sounds  expressing  sensations  or  passions.  2.  Imitations  of  sounds,  as  splash, 
roar,  whiz,  Ac  8.  and  principally,  visual  images,  objects  of  sight  But  as 
to  frequency,  in  all  the  numerous  (fifty  I  believe)  instanees  of  the  word  in 
the  Old  Testament,  I  have  not  found  one  in  which  it  can,  or  at  least  need, 
be  rendered  by  ransom :  though  beyond  all  doubt  ransom  is  used  in  the 
SpiaUe  to  TUnotby  as  an  equivalent  term. 
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3.  R&nMm  froin  slavery,  redemption,  the  buying  back  again,  or 
beiDg  bought  bark.  4,  Satiefactiou  of  a  creditor's  claims  by  a 
paynidit  of  the  debt.  To  one  or  other  of  these  four  heads  all 
the  numerous  fonns  and  exponents  of  Christ's  mediation  in  St. 
Paul's  w-ritinRB  may  be  referred.  And  the  very  number  and  va- 
riety of  the  words  or  periphrases  used  by  him  to  exprosE  one  and 
the  same  thing,  furnish  the  strongest  presumptive  proof  that  all 
alike  were  used  metaphorically.  [In  the  Ibllowing  cotatiou,  let 
the  small  letters  represent  the  efTeets  or  consequenacs,  and  the 
capitals  the  efficient  causes  or  antecedents.  Whether  by  causes 
we  mean   acta   or   agents,   is  rent.     Now  let  X  signify  a 

transeendent.  that  is,  d  cause  1-"  our  comprehension,  and  not 
within  the  sphere  of  sensible  e  ce  ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 

let  A,  B,  G,  and  D  represent  eacn  one  known  and  familiar  cause, 
in  reference  to  some  single  and  characteristic  eSect  :  namely,  A 
in  reference  to  k,  B  to  I,  C  to  m,  and  D  to  n.  Then  I  say  Xf 
k  1  m  n  is  in  different  places  expressed  byA+k;  B  +  l;  C+m; 
D  +  n.     And  these  I  should  ea.ll  metaphorical  exponents  of  X,j 

Now  John,  the  beloved  .discipb.  wlio  leaned  on  the  Lord's 
bosom,  the  Svangelist  xuiri  nisifiu  lat  is  according  to  the  sjjiiil, 
the  inner  and  Bubatautial  Inith  ol  liie  Christian  Creed— ^JjiJin, 
reoording  the  Redeemer's  own  words,  enunciates  the  fact  ita^ 
to  the  full  extent  in  which  it  is  enunciable  for  the  human  mind, 
simply  and  without  any  metaphor,  by  identifying  it  in  kind  with 
a  fact  of  hourly  occurrence — expressing  it,  I  say,  by  a  famiUat 
fiict  the  same  in  kind  with  that  intended,  though  of  a  far  lower 
dignity  ; — by  a  fact  of  eveiy  inaji's  experienceiJmown  to  all,  yet 
not  better  understood  than  the  fact  described  by  it.  Inthe. re- 
deemed it  is  a  re- generation,  a  birth^a  spiritual  seed  imjiregnated 
and  evolyed.  the  germinal  principle  of  a  higher  and  enduringJiieb- 
of  a  spiritual  life — that  is.  a  life  the  actuality  of  which  is  not 
dependent  on  the  material  body,  or  limited  by  the  circuiaatances 
and  processes  indispensable  to  its  organization  and  subsistence. 
Briefly,  it  is  the  differential  of  immortality,  of  which  the  assimi- 
lative power  of  faith  and  love  ia  the  integrant,  and  the  life  in 
Christ  the  integration. 

But  even  thip  would  he  an  imperfect  statement,  if  we  omitted 
the  awful  truth,  that  besides  that  dissolution  of  our  earthly  tab- 
ernacle  which  we  call  death,  there  is  another  death,  not  the 
jparB  Tn^atinn  nf  lifa,  but  tts  positive  Opposite.     And  _4a_^!t)_ut&- 
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apygtery  of  life,  and  an  asBimilation  to  the  principle  of  life,  even 
tojum  vbo  is  tke  I^fe ;  so  ig  tKere  a  mystery  of  deatlit^and  an 
assimilation  to  the  principle  of  evil ;  a  fructifying  of  the  corrupt 
■eed,  of  which  death  is  the  germination.  Thus  the  regeneration 
to  spiritual  life  is  at  the  same  time  a  redemption  from  the  spiritual 
Tdeath. 

Bespecting  the  Redemptive  Act  itself,  and  the  Divine  Agent, 
we  know  from  revelation  that  he  was  made  a  quickening 
(QwoiioioOy,  life-making)  Spirit :  and  that  in  order  to  this  it  was 
necessary  that  God  should  he  manifested  in  the  flesh  ;  that  the 
Eternal  Word,  through  whom  and  hy  whom  the  world  (^ndaftog, 
the  order,  heauty,  and  sustaining  law  of  visible  natures)  was  and 
is,  should  he  made  flesh,  assume  our  humanity  personally,  fulfil 
all  righteoosnesB,  and  so  suffer  and  so  die  for  us,  as  in  dying  to. 
conquer  death  for  as  many  as  should  receive  him.  More  than 
this,  the  mode,  the  possibility,  we  are  not  competent  to  know. 
It  is,  as  hath  been  already  observed  concerning  the  primal  act 
of  apostasy,  a  mystery  by  the  necessity  of  the  subject — a  mystery 
which  at  all  events  it  will  be  time  enough  for  us  to  seek  and  ex- 
pect to  understand,  whea  we  understand  the  mystery  of  our  nat- 
ural life,  and  its  conjunction  with  mind  and  will  and  personal 
identity.  Even  the  truths  that  are'  given  to  us  to  know,  we  can 
know  imly  through  faith  in  the  spirit.  They  are  spiritual  things, 
which  must  he  spiritually  discerned.  Such,  however,  being  the 
means  and  the  effects  of  our  redem][Hion,  well  might  the  fervent 
Apostle  associate  it  with  whatever  was  eminently  dear  and  pre- 
cious to  erring  and  afflicted  mortals,  and  (where  no  expression 
could  be  commensurate,  no  single  title  be  other  than  imperfect) 
seek  from  similitude  of  effect  to  describe  the  superlative  boon,  by 
successively  transferring  to  it,  as  by  a  superior  claim,  the  name 
of  each  several  act  and  ordinance,  habitually  connected  in  the 
minds  of  all  his  hearers  with  feelings  of  joy,  confidence,  and 
gratitude. 

Bo  you  rejoice  when  the  atonement  made  by  the  priest  has 
removed  the  civil  stain  from  your  name,  restored  you  to  your 
privileges  as  a  son  of  Abraham,  and  replaced  you  in  the  respect 
of  your  brethren  ? — Here  is  an  atonement  which  takes  away  a 
deeper  and  worse  stain,  an  eating  cankei^spot  in  the  very  heart 
of  yonr  personal  being.  This,  to  as  many  as  receive  it,  gives  the 
to  become  sons  of  Grod  {John  i.  12) ;  this  will  admit 
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joa  to  the  loeiety  of  aiig«l%  Mi  iaiim  jb»  xw^ 

eiliood  with  ipirits  mado  p«iM  ( Ai^  Kmw#«iv^ 

lifioo,  a  iin-offeriBg  fo  tho  wltab^warid :  aadaHighnEMtiVlw 

is  indoed  a  Mediator ;  who,  aot  ia'  type  ok  diadowv  h«fej»Wf 

troth,  and  in  his  own  light,  staads  hi  the  plaoe  of  Mifn  te  Gei 

and  of  God  to  Man ;  and  idio  laoeiTes  as  a  Judge  what  he  f)t 

fined  as  an  adTooate. 

Wonld  you  be  gratefid  to  onewfao  had  raimiWMwl  foa  ftflU 
slaYery  under  i^  hitter  tae^  or  who  hioa|^  joq  otit-iif  eaplifi||? 
Here  is  redemptiiiii  fioqi  a  &r  direr  sla^eiy,  the  ahnreiy  sf  pji 
unto  death  i  and  he  who  naye  Im—mm'M'  fiar  the  **»'*""».-^  has  tdbM 
captivity  captive. 

Had  you  by  your  own  fiudt  alieaated  yooiielf  fioia  your  hH^ 
your  only  sure  friend  r-^ed  yoo,  like  a  pipdigal,  oaat  yoanrif 
out  of  your  Father's  house  ;-«-won]d  you  notkyre  the  mdSk- 
maiitan,  who  should  reooodleyou  t»  your  fiiend  ? .  WonUyeu ait 
prize  above  all  price  the  intenession,  which  had  Inwght  yon  M 
from  husks,  and  the  tending  of  swine,  and  xestond  yon  ts  yo« 
&ther's  arms,  and  seated  yon  at  your  ftlher's  table  ? 

Had  you  inyoived  yourselves  in  a  heavy  debt  fiur  oertaii^isV' 
gaws,  fi>r  high-seasoned  meats^  and  intoxicating  drinks,  and  |^ 
tering  apparel,  and  in  default  (^payment  had  made 3^ur8elf  oW 
as  a  bondsman  to  a  hard  creditor,  who,  it  was  fiNrdaiown,  wobU 
enforce  the  bond  of  judgment  to  the  last  tittle  ; — ^with  what  east 
tions  would  you  not  receive  the  glad  tidings  that  a  stranger,  ort 
friend  whom  in  the  days  of  your  wantonness  you  had  neglected 
and  reviled,  had  paid  the  debt  for  you,  had  made  satisfactiiHi  to 
your  creditor  ?  But  you  have  incurred  a  debt  ai  death  to  the 
evil  nature  ;  you  have  sold  yourself  over  to  sin  ;  and,  relativdy 
to  you,  and  to  all  your  nieans  and  resources,  the  seal  on  the  bond 
is  the  seal  of  necessity.  Its  stamp  is  the  nature  of  evil.  Bat 
the  stranger  has  appeared,  the  forgiving  friend  has  come,  evek 
the  Son  of  God  from  heaven :  and  to  as  many  as  have  fruth  ia 
his  name,  I  say — ^the  debt  is  paid  for  you  ;— tiie  satisfaction  has 
been  made. 

Now,  to  simplify  the  argument,  and  at  the  same  time  to  faring 
the  question  to  the  test,  we  will  confine  our  attention  to  the  figure 
last  mentioned,  namely,  the  satisfaction  of  a  debt.  Passing  by 
our  modem  AJogi,  who  find  nothing  but  metaphors  in  «thsr 
ApoBtle,  let  us  suppose  for  a  moment,  with  certain  divines,  that 
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Loid's  waidB»  recorded  by  John,  aiid  yf\\\o]i  in  all  pluo^i  ru 
pest  and  us^rt  tbe  same  analogy,  are  to  be  regarded  aa  ineta- 
phnriCTl ;  and  that  it  is  the  varied  oxpresaioua  of  St.  FatU  that 
mn  to  be  literally  interpreted :  for  example,  that  aiu  ia,  or  m- 
toItcs,  an  infinite  debt  (in  the  proper  and  law-ootirt  aenae  of  X\\t^ 
wmd,  debt) — a  debt  owing  by  us  to  the  vindiotive  juatice  uf  (^od 
the  Father,  which  can  only  be  liquidated  by  the  evurlaatiiig  wun- 
eijof  Adam  and  all  his  posterity,  or  by  a  aum  of  auiieriug  eqiml 
to  this.  Likewise,  that  God  the  Father,  by  his  abaoluti)  det^rut^ 
or  (as  some  divines  teach)  through  the  neooaaity  of  hia  uuohaiigu 
able  justice,  had  determined  to  exact  the  full  aiuu  :  which  luuat, 
theiefi>re,  be  paid  either  by  ouraelvea  or  by  aoum  othor  in  our 
name  and  behalf.  But  besides  the  debt  which  all  iiiaiikiiid  (uiu- 
tracted  in  and  through  Adam,  as  a  Jumw  jruUiai*,  even  aa  a  im- 
tion  is  bound  by  the  acts  of  its  head  or  ita  plenipotentiary,  evtiry 
man  (say  these  divines)  is  an  insolvent  debtor  on  hia  own  acore. 
In  this  fearful  predicament  the  Hon  of  Goii  t(M)k  ooinjiaaaion  on 
mankind,  and  resolved  to  pay  the  debt  for  ua,  and  to  aaliaiy  thtJ 
divine  justice  by  a  perfect  equivalent.  Accordingly,  liy  a  atrang» 
yet  strict  consequence,  it  has  been  holdeii,  by  more  than  one  of 
these  divines,  that  the  agonies  aufiored  by  (/iiriai  were  equal  in 
amount  to  the  sum  total  of  the  torinenta  of  all  mankind  here  and 
hereafter,  or  to  the  infinite  debt,  which  in  an  endieaa  aiicceaaiiin 
of  instalments  we  should  have  been  paying  to  the  divine  juatiee, 
had  it  not  been  paid  in  full  by  the  Hon  of  God  incarnate  ! 

It  is  easy  to  say — "  0  but  I  do  not  hold  thia,  or  we  do  not 
make  this  an  article  of  our  belief!**  The  true  queation  ia  :  "  ])o 
you  take  any  part  of  it ;  and  can  you  reject  the  reat  without  be- 
ing inconsequent?"  Are  debt,  8atiafa(;tion,  payment  in  iUll, 
creditor's  rights,  and  the  like,  nomina  jiropna^  jjy  which  the  very 
nature  of  Redemption  and  its  occasion  are  expreaaed  ;— -or  are 
they,  with  several  others,  figures  of  speech  for  the  pur|KHie  of 
illustrating  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  consequences  and  efTeets 
of  the  Bedemptive  Act,  and  to  excite  in  the  receivers  a  due  sense 
of  the  magnitude  and  manifold  operation  of  the  boon,  and  of  the 
love  and  gratitude  due  to  the  Redeemer  ?  If  still  you  reply,  the 
£>rmer :  then,  as  your  whole  theory  is  grounded  on  a  notion  of 
justice,  I  ask  you — Is  this  justice  a  moral  attribute  ?  But  mo- 
rality commences  with,  and  begins  in,  the  sacred  distinction  be* 
tween  ihing  and  person.     On  this  distinction  all  law,  human  and 
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divine,  is  grounded  :  consequently,  the  law  of  justice.     If  yon  at- 
tach any  meaning  to  the  term  justice,  as  applied  to  G^od,  it  must 
be  the  same  to  which  you  refer  when  you  affirm  or  deny  it  of 
any  other  personal  agent — save  only,  that  in  its  attribution  to 
God,  you  speak  of  it  as  unmixed  and  perfect.     For  if  not,  what 
do  you  mean  ?     And  why  do  you  call  it  by  the  same  name  ?    I 
may,  therefore,  with  all  righV  and  reason,  put  the  case  as  between 
man  and  man.     For  should  it  be  foimd  irreconcilable  with  the 
justice  which  the  light  of  reason,  made  law  in  the  conscience, 
dictates  to  man,  how  much  more  must  it  be  incongruous  with  the 
all-perfect   justice  of  God !     Whatever  case  I  should  imagine 
would  be  ielt  by  the  reader  as  below  the  dignity  of  the  subject, 
and  in  some  measure  jarring  with  his  feelings ;  and  in  other  re- 
spects the  more  familiar  the  case,  the  better  suited  to  the  present 
purpose. 

A  sum  of  £1000  is  due  from  James  to  Peter,  for  which  James 
has  given  a  bond.  He  is  insolvent,  and  the  bond  is  on  the  point 
of  being  put  in  suit  against  him,  to  James's  utter  ruin.  At  this 
moment  Matthew  steps  in,  pays  Peter  the  thousand  pounds,  and 
discharges  the  bond.  In  this  case,  no  man  would  hesitate  to  ad- 
mit, that  a  complete  satisfaction  had  been  made  to  Peter.  Mat- 
thew's £1000  is  a  perfect  equivalent  for  the  sum  which  James 
was  bound  to  have  paid,  and  which  Peter  had  lent.  It  is  the 
same  thing,  and  this  is  altogether  a  question  of  things.  Now 
instead  of  James's  being  indebted  to  Peter  in  a  sum  of  money 
which  (he  having  become  insolvent)  Matthew  pays  for  him,  let 
me  put  the  case,  that  James  had  been  guilty  of  the  basest  and 
most  hard-hearted  ingratitude  to  a  most  worthy  and  aflectionate 
mother,  who  had  not  only  performed  all  the  duties  and  tender 
offices  of  a  mother,  but  whose  whole  heart  was  bound  up  in  this 
her  only  child — who  had  foregone  all  the  pleasures  and  amuse- 
ments of  life  in  watching  over  his  sickly  childhood,  had  sacrificed 
her  health  and  the  far  greater  part  of  her  resources  to  rescue  him 
from  the  consequences  of  his  follies  and  excesses  during  his  youth 
and  early  manhood ;  and  to  procure  for  him  the  means  of  his 
present  rank  and  affluence — all  which  he  had  repaid  by  neglect, 
desertion,  and  open  profligacy.  Here  the  mother  stands  in  the 
relation  of  the  creditor  :  and  here  too,  I  i;\dll  suppose  the  same 
generous  friend  to  interfere,  and  to  perform  with  the  greatest 
tenderness  and  constancy  all  those  duties  of  a  grateful  and  afiec- 
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tioiiste  Bon,  wbich  James  ought  to  have  performed.  1^11  this 
latisfy  the  mother's  claims  on  James,  or  entitle  him  to  her  es- 
teem, appiobatkm,  and  blessing  ?  Or  what  if  Matthew  the  vi- 
eaiioiis  scm,  should  at  length  address  her  in  words  to  this  pur- 
pose' :  "  Now,  I  trust  you  are  appeased,  and  will  be  henceforward 
leeoncfled  to  James.  I  have  satisfied  all  your  claims  on  him. 
I  have  paid  his  debt  in  full :  and  you  are  too  just  to  require  the 
■ame  debt  to  be  paid  twice  over.  You  will  therefore  regard  him 
with  the  same  complacency,  and  receive  him  into  your  presence 
with  the  same  love,  as  if  there  had  been  no  difference  between 
him  and  you.  For  I  have  made  it  up.*'  What  other  reply 
oould  the  swelling  heart  of  the  mother  dictate  than  this :  '*  0 
misery !  and  is  it  possible  that  you  are  in  league  with  my  unnat- 
ural child  to  insult  me  ?  Must  not  the  very  necessity  of  your 
abandonment  of  your  propX^er  sphere  form  an  additional  evidence 
of  his  guilt  ?  Mpst  not  the  sense  of  your  goodness  teach  me 
more  fully  to  comprehend,  more  vividly  to  feel,  the  evil  in  him  ? 
Must  not  the  contrast  of  your  merits  magnify  his  demerits  in  his 
mother's  eye,  and  at  <mce  recall  and  embitter  the  conviction  of 
the  canker-worm  in  his  soul  ?" 

If  indeed  by  the  force  of  Matthew's  example,  by  persuasion,  or 
by  additional  and  more  mysterious  influences,  or  by  an  inward 
co-agency,  compatible  with  the  existence  of  a  personal  will, 
James  should  be  led  to  repent ;  if  through  admiration  and  love 
of  this  great  goodness  gradually  assimilating  his  mind  to  the 
mind  of  his  benefactor,  he  should  in  his  own  person  become  a 
gntefal  and  dutiful  child — then  doubtless  the  mother  would  be 
wholly  satisfied  ?  But  then  the  case  is  no  longer  a  question  of 
things,  or  a  matter  of  debt  payable  by  another.  Nevertheless, 
the  efiect, — and  the  Header  will  remember  that  it  is  the  efleoti 
and  consequences  of  Christ's  mediation,  on  which  St.  Paul  is  di- 
lating— ^the  efiect  to  James  is  similar  in  both  cases,  that  is  in 
the  case  of  James,  the  debtor,  and  of  James,  the  undutiful  son. 
In  both  cases,  James  is  liberated  from  a  grievous  burthen  :  and 
in  both  cases,  he  has  to  attribute  his  liberation  to  the  act  and 
free  grace  of  another.  The  only  difierence  is,  that  in  the  former 
case  (namely,  the  payment  of  the  debt)  the  beneficial  act  is* 
singly  and  without  requiring  any  reaction  or  co-agency  on  the 
part  of  James,  the  efficient  cause  of  his  liberation ;  while  in 
the  latter  case  (namely,  that  of  Redemption)  the  beneficia) 
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let  u  the  fint,  the  indispeiinUe  wdithwi,  and  Ihmit  flw  «■• 

ftffiCMWlt. 

The  i^fiMnonal  etndent  of  thMdagy  willi  periiape,  niMJeffrtMii 
the  di^kent  pontioiui  aaerted  hk.  the  preceding  aigmttent  noie 
xeidily  if  they  aie  preeeoted  lyiioptioally,  that  i%  broii|^t  at  oiioe 
within  hie  Tiew,  in  the  faim  of  anewen  to  firar  qneetum,  eom- 
pnnng  the  oonsd^ent  parte  of  the  Seriptnral  doctrine  of  Beden^ 
tion.  And  I  trust  that  my  lay  leaden  of  both  eezea  will  not  al- 
low thenuelYee  to  be  loaied  fram  the  pemial  of  the  loUowiaf 
■hort  oateohism,  by  half  a  doaen  Latin  words,  or  rather  wodi 
with  Latin  endings,  that  translate  themselves  into  Bnc^ish,  irbm 
I  dare  assure  them,  that  they  wiU  enoonnter  no  other  obrtsda  tp 
their  full  and  easy  comprehension  of  the  contents. 

8TNOP8I8  OF  THE  GON8TITUBHT  P0IMT8  IN  THE  DOCTBIM^  OF  BESOV- 
TION,  IN  FOUR  QUESTIONS,  WITH  OOREBSPONIliBNT  ANSWEXS. 

'QOBSTIDRa. 

(1.  Agemcausaiarf 
3.  Effeetum  causatum? 
4    Consequentia  ah  effecto  ? 

ANSWERS. 

I.  The  Ageat  and  personal  Cause  of  the  Redemption  of  man- 
lund  is — the  co-external  Word  and  only  begotten  Son  of  the  liv- 
ing God,  incarnate,  tempted,  agonizing  [agontstes  dYon^tidfisyos)^ 
crucified,  submitting  to  death,  resurgent,  communicant  of  his 
Spirit,  ascendent,  and  obtaining  for  his  Church  the  descent  and 
communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Comforter. 

II.  The  Causative  Act  is — a  spiritual  and  transcendent  mys- 
tery, that  passeth  aU  understanding, 

III.  The  Effect  Caused  is — the  being  bom  anew ;  as  before  in 
the  flesh  to  the  world,  so  now  bom  in  the  spirit  to  Christ. 

lY.  The  Consequences  from  the  Effect  are— sanctification 
from  sin,  and  liberation  from  the  inherent  and  penal  consequen- 
ces of  sin  in  the  world  to  come,  with  all  the  means  and  processes 
of  sanctification  by  the  Word  and  the  Spirit :  these  consequents 
being  the  same  for  the  sinner  relatively  to  God  and  his  own  soul, 
as  the  satis&ction  of  a  debt  for  a  debtor  relatively  to  his  creditor; 
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the  sacrificial  atonement  made  by  tbe  priest  for  the  transgres- 
sor of  the  Mosaic  Law ;  as  the  reconciliation  to  an  alienated  pa- 
rent for  a  son  who  had  estranged  himself  from  his  father's  house 
and  presence ;  and  as  a  redemptive  ransom  for  a  slave  or  captive. 

Now  I  complain,  that  this  metaphorical  naming  of  the^rans- 
cendent  causative  act  through  the  medium  of  its  proper  effects 
firom  actions  and  causes  of  familiar  occurrence  connected  with 
the  former  by  similarity  of  result,  has  been  mistaken  for  an  in- 
tended designation  of  the  essential  character  of  the  causative  act 
itself ;  and  that  thus  divines  have  interpreted  de  omrd  what  was 
spoken  de  singtdoy  and  magnified  a  partial  equation  into  a  total 
identity. 

I  will  merely  hint  to  my  more  learned  readers,  and  to  the  pro- 
fesaonal  students  of  theology,  that  the  origin  of  this  error  is  to  be 
■ought  {or  in  the  discussions  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  and  (at  a  later 
period)  of  the  Schoolmen,  on  the  obscure  and  abysmal  subject  of 
the  divine  A-seity,  and  the  distinction  between  the  dil^fia  and 
the  fiovli/l,  that  is,  the  Absolute  Will,  as  the  universal  ground  of 
all  being,  and  the  election  and  purpose  of  God  in  the  Personal 
Idea,  as  the  Father.  And  this  view  would  have  allowed  me  to 
express  what  I  believe  to  be  the  true  import  and  Scriptural  idea 
of  Redemption  in  terms  much  more  nearly  resembling  those  used 
ordinarily  by  the  Calvinistic  divines,  and  with  a  conciliative 
show  of  coincidence.  But  this  motive  was  outweighed  by  the 
reflection,  that  I  could  not  rationally  have  expected  to  be  imder- 
stood  by  those  to  whom  I  most  wish  to  be  intelligible  :  et  si  non 
vis  inteUigit  cur  vis  legi  ? 

Not  to  countervene  the  purpose  of  a  Synopsis,  I  have  detached 
the  confirmative  or  explanatory  remarks  firom  the  answers  to 
questions  U.  and  III.,  and  place  them  below  as  scholia.  A  single 
glance  of  the  eye  will  enable  the  reader  to  re-connect  each  with 
the  sentence  it  is  supposed  to  follow. 

SCHOLIUM   TO   ANS.    H. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  or  actual  truth  having  been  assured  to 
us  by  revelation,  it  is  not  impossible,  by  steadfast  meditation  on 
the  idea  and  supernatural  character  of  a  personal  Will,  for  a  mind 
spiritually  disciplined  to  satisfy  itself,  that  the  redemptive  Act 
fiippoBes  (and  that  our  redemption  is  even  negatively  conceivable 


HmK    if    [   pOC    -         DCBB^    »^   IIIJU'll     pft  M 

lh«  (mn  !{>«  !■  bi    DOR  tD  iaMlt..  aai  x  »* 

tmt  MiHNMl,  1  jipfMii  iwuMwiuB  txjmaOmtd.  aJmBcn  tn  q«f« 
A»rti  or  inw^tu'lcjunl  •bmni  : — i(  ma.?  cudv  ha^ip^  m  b*  ^ 
MM*  ivmvmMRni  fnt  rmi  b>  ahbui  Uiit  wtue  ot'  tke  mukUs  Sbhil,  ihat. 
h  aInmMm.  (^  ■  ftmrm  nt'  ^p«^I&y  than  by  a«ifgttii«  ac  mfcj; 

IIm  IMIM  to  •  piM 

•  tiuity  wMMi  th«  fewMt  anlr  hmi  n  nyyigaity  •£  i it 

f'Kiii  ■■  n  fiUiri  (i>Jr>  iif  riitttiium  In^i-e  direct^  La  its  applicst 


Ntxf  li-l  III  N|i[''y  ''''"  ^  '^o  '^'■^  i**  ii^nd.  The  two  appmm 
lihri>tirr>  CImIi  nml  Hjiirit :  thin  in  TeUtion  to  Christ,  tlut  in  lela- 
(Imi  Io  IIii'  wurlil  ;  nml  tbciw  two  oppoaites  are  connected  by  the 
liiM'llo  lt>rii>.  DiMl.,  which  u  (.rcounw  comraoa  to  both.  But  foi 
III*-  DHriii'  ii'NM'ii,  iin  in  (he  iriitanco  latt-inentionud,  the  interpte- 
Udiiti  I'l  l)ii>  i'i>iiiiiiiiii  lonii  is  to  bo  oAcertained  &oin  its  known 
«>H«f.  Ill  lln>  iiit'H'  liiniilinr  iioiinuctioii — birth,  namely,  in  relation 
(mini'  iiiiliiiiil  ltd'  Hiiil  111  Iho  oruDiiizod  body,  by  which  we  belong 
hillli' |<IKai>lll  svnrlil,  Whntovur  the  word  signifies  in  this  coa- 
lli<i'lli>ii,  ltu<  MHiiio  cHKiilinlly  ill  kind,  though  not  in  dignity  and 
VKluf.  miml  Ik>  ItK  ■iKUtlioittion  in  tho  other.  How  eise  could  it 
li*  ( wliHl  )v\  III  IhiR  loxt  it  uiideiiiably  is),  the  punctum  indiffer' 
Wit.  iir  Miih»  <etmmnm»  ol'  (h«  iktHi,  Klosh  or  the  World  and  the 
MMN/An*>  IS)Hri)  tir  Uhriit  T  W«  might  therelbre,  upmi  the  sup- 
JMiiitiitii  vi  a  wrilnr  luviim  boon  tpeddog  of  riTer-wKtu  im  db- 
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tinotioii  firoin  rain-water,  as  rationally  pretend  that  in  the  latter 
phrase,  the  term,  water,  was  to  be  understood  metaphorically,  as 
that  the  word.  Birth,  is  a  metaphor,  and  means  only  so  and  so  in 
the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John. 

There  is,  I  am  aware,  a  numerous  and  powerful  party  in  our 
Church,  so  numerous  and  powerful  as  not  seldom  to  be  entitled 
the  Ohureh,  who  hold  and  publicly  teach,  that  "  Regeneration  is 
only  Baptism."  Nay,  the  writer  of  the  article  on  the  lives  of 
Scott  and  Newton,  in  our  ablest  and  most  respectable  Keview,  is 
but  one  among  many  who  do  not  hesitate  to  brand  the  contrary  ' 
opinion  as  heterodoxy,  and  schismatical  superstition.*'  I  trust 
that  I  think  as  seriously  as  most  men  of  the  evil  of  schism ;  but 
with  every  disposition  to  pay  the  utmost  deference  to  an  acknowl- 
edged majority,  including,  it  is  said,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
present  dignitaries  of  our  Church,  I  can  not  but  think  it  a 
sufficient  reply,  that  if  Regeneration  means  Baptism,  Baptism 
must  mean  Regeneration  ;  and  this  too,  as  Christ  himself  has  de- 
clared, a  regeneration  in  the  Spirit.  Now  I  would  ask  these 
divines  this  simple  question  :  Do  they  believingly  suppose  a 
spiritual  regenerative  power  and  agency  inhering  in  or  accom- 
panying the  sprinkling  of  a  few  drops  of  water  on  an  infant's 
face  ?  They  can  not  evade  the  question  by  saying  that  Baptism 
is  a  type  or  sign.  For  this  would  be  to  supplant  their  own  asser- 
tion, that  Regeneration  means  Baptism,  by  the  contradictory  ad- 
mission, that  Regeneration  is  the  dgnijlcatum,  of  which  Baptism 
is  the  significant.  Unless,  indeed,  they  would  incur  the  absur- 
dity' of  saying,  that  Regeneration  is  a  type  of  Regeneration,  and 
Baptism  a  type  of  itself — or  that  Baptism  only  means  Baptism  I 
And  this  indeed  is  the  plain  consequence  to  which  they  might  be 
driven,  should  they  answer  the  above  question  in  the  negative. 

But  if  their  answer  be,  *'  Yes  !  we  do  suppose  and  believe  this 
efficiency  in  the  Baptismal  act'* — I  have  not  another  word  to  say. 
Only,  perhaps,  I  might  be  permitted  to  express  a  hope  that,  for 
consistency's  sake,  they  would  speak  less  slightingly  of  the  insuffla- 
tion, and  extreme  unction,  used  in  the  Romish  Church  ;  notwith- 
etanding  the  not  easily  to  be  answered  arguments  of  our  Christian 
Mercury,  the  all-eloquent  Jeremy  Taylor,  respecting  the  latter, — 
"  which,  since  it  is  used  when  the  man  is  above  half  dead,  when 
he  can  exercise  no  act  of  understanding,  it  must  needs  be  nothing. 

*  See  Quart.  Review,  voL  zzzi.  p.  26. — Ed. 


TO  BEPLKCnON-. 

For  no  ntiontl  mftii  can  ihink,  that  any  ceremony  can  make  a 
•piritiinl  chiuigi.'  without  a  epirituut  act  of  him  that  ia  to  be 
■■liaJigod  ;  nor  that  it  can  work  by  wa.y  of  nature,  or  by  charm, 
but  morally  and  after  the  manner  of  reaaonable  creatures."* 

It  is  loo  obvious  to  require  supgestion,  that  these  words  here 
i|iiolod  apply  with  yet  greater  farce  and  propriety  to  the  point  in 
'|tiestiou  :  KB  the  babe  is  an  unconscious  subject,  which  the  dying 
inait  uiieilnot  be  anppoBod  to  be.  My  avowed  convictions  resjwct- 
iiiji:  Regeneration  with  the  spiritual  Baptism,  as  its  (condition  and 
iuitiative(Z.«i-eiii.  Ifi;  Marki.l;  Mi/t.  iii.  ll),and  of  which 
the  sacramental  rite,  the  Bapti<  'f  John,  was  appomleii  by 
Christ  to  remain  as  the  sign  and  e  ;  and  still  more,  perhaps, 
my  lielief  respecting  the  mystery  o]  he  Eucharist, — concerning 
whioh  I  hold  tlie  same  opitiions  as  Bucer,t  Peter  Martyr,  aud 
Itfceumably.  Cratiiner  himself — these  convictinns  and  this  belief 
will,  1  lioubt  not,  be  deemed  by  the  orthodox  demore  Gjwrii,  who 
impmvB  the  letter  of  Armiuius  with  the  spirit  of  Socinus,  suffi- 
cient data  to  bring  me  in  ^ilty  of  irrationai  and  superstitioTU 
mysticism.  But  1  ahide  by  a  maxim  which  I  leartiod  at  an  early 
period  of  my  theological  studies,  from  Benedict  Spinoza.  Where 
the  alternative  lies  between  the  absurd  and  the  incomprchensibio, 
no  wise  man  can  be  at  a  loss  which  of  the  two  to  preler.  To  be 
I'alled  irrational,  is  a  triHe  :  to  l>e  so,  and  in  matters  of  religion, 
is  far  otherwise :  and  whether  the  irrationality  consists  in  men's 
believing  (that  is,  in  having  persuaded  themselves  that  they  be- 
lieve) against  reason,  or  without  reason,  I  have  been  early  in- 
structed to  consider  it  as  a  sad  and  serious  evil,  pregnant  with 
mischiefs,  political  and  moral.  And  by  none  of  my  numerous  in- 
structors BO  impressively  as  by  that  great  and  shining  light  of  our 
Church  in  the  fera  of  her  intellectual  splendor.  Bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor  ;  from  one  of  whose  works,}  and  that  of  especial  authority 
for  the  safety  as  well  as  for  the  importance  of  the  principle,  inas- 
much as  it  was  written  expressly  ad  populutn,  I  will  now,  both 
for  its  own  intrinsic  worth,  and  to  relieve  the  attention,  wearied, 
perhaps,  by  the  length  and  argumen{ative  character  of  the  pre- 
ceding discussion,  interpose  the  following  Aphorism. 

■  Dedieat.  to  Holy  Dying.— Ed. 

■f  Strjpe— Oranmer,  Append. — Ed. 

j  Worthy  CommoniiHuit,  c  iii.  s.  6. — Si 
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APHORISM  XX. 

Taylor. 

"Whatever  is  against  right  reason,  that  no  faith  can  oblige  us  to 
believe.  For  though  reason  is  not  the  positive  and  afErmative 
measure  of  our  faith,  and  our  faith  ought  to  be  larger  than  (spec- 
tdative)  reason,  and  fake  something  into  her  heart,  that  reason 
can  never  take  into  her  eye ;  yet  in  all  our  creed  there  can  be 
nothing  against  reason.  If  reason  justly  contradicts  an  article,  it 
is  not  of  the  household  of  faith.  In  this  there  is  no  difficulty,  but 
that  in  practice  we  take  care  that  we  do  not  caH  that  reason, 
which  is  not  so.*  For  although  reason  is  a  right  judge,!  yet  it 
ought  not  to  pass  sentence  in  an  inquiry  of  faith,  until  all  the  in- 
formation be  brought  in ;  all  that  is  within,  and  all  that  is  with- 
out, all  that  is  above,  and  all  that  is  below ;  all  that  concerns  it 
in  experience,  and  all  that  concerns  it  in  act ;  whatsoever  is  of 
pertinent  observation,  and  whatsoever  is  revealed.  For  else  reason 
may  argue  very  well,  and  yet  conclude  falsely.  It  may  conclude 
well  in  logic,  and  yet  infer  a  false  proposition  in  theology.]:  But 
when  our  judge  is  fully  and  truly  informed  in  all  that  whence  she 
is  to  make  her  judgment,  we  may  safely  follow  her  whithersoever 
she  invites  us. 

APHORISM  XXL 

Taylor. 

He  that  speaks  against  his  own  reason,  speaks  agaiilst  his  own 

conscience  :  and  therefore  it  is  certain,  no  man  serves  God  with  a 

good  conscience,  who  serves  him  against  his  reason. 

APHORISM  XXIL 

Taylor. 

By  the  eye  of  reason  through  the  telescope  of  faith,  that  is, 
sevelation,  we  may  see  what  without  this  telescope  we  could 
never  have  known  to  exist.     But  as  one  that  shuts  the  eye  hard, 

*  See  ante,  p.  2^1.— M.        , 

f  Which  it  oould  not  be  in  respect  of  spiritual  truths  and  objects  super- 
sensuous,  if  it  were  the  same  with,  and  merely  another  name  for  the  fiiculty 
judging  according  to  sense — ^that  is,  the  understanding,  or  (as  Taylor  most 
often  calls  it  in  distinction  from  reason)  discourse  {dUcurtM  seu  faeultaB 
diteurfiffa  vd  discurtoria).  The  reason,  so  instructed  and  so  actuated  as 
Taylor  requires  in  the  sentences  immediately  following,  is  what  I  haT« 
odled  the  Spirit.    [See  ante,  pp.  262,  258.— JUL 

t  S«e  ante,  p.  286.— iSUL 

o* 
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AOW  -10  .sntMMRK<  r  - 

and  with  Tiokiioe  colli  the  efe-lid,  fii^^ 
eryitalliiie  hunuxr,  and  espiei  Ji  Hgbt  lliat  nerer  ddnea,  and  m 
thomands  of  little  fires  that  never  Iriua ;  ao^  he  that  Uinfa  Ai 
eyeof  reaaon,  and  pretends  to  see  by  aneye  of  fiuth.  Hemakai 
little  images  of  notions,  and  sdma  Atoms  dance  hefiire  him;  but 
he  ii  not  goided  by  the  light,  ngrinstrocted  by  the  piopositMB, 
bat  sees  like  a  man  in  his  sleep.  In  no  case  can  tme  leasonaal 
a  light  faith  oppose  each  other. 

HOTB  TRBFATOET  TO  JPBOBKIf  ZZm. 

Less  on  my  own  acooant,  than  in  the  hope  of  fineanning  mj 
youthful  firienSs,  I  add  one  other  transcript  ficnn  Bishop  Tayki» 
as  firom  a  writer  to  whose  name  no  taint  or  suspicion  of  Gahiip 
istic  or  Bchismatical  tenets  can  attach,  and  fiir  the  jjpnipqse  of 
softening  the  ofience  which,  I  can  not  but  foresee,  will  be  tskea 
at  the  positions  asserted  in  the  first  paragraph  of  Aphorism  TIL 
p.  229,  and  the  documoital  proofii  of  ihe  same  in  xrp^SSl^  282; 
and  this  by  a  formidable  party  composed  of  men  ostensibly  of  thi 
most  diaBJiTiilar  creeds,  regular  Ghurch-|cliTines,  voted  orthodox  by 
a  great  majority  of  suffirages,  and  the  siHsaHed  firee-thinkiiiff 
Christians,  and  Unitarian  divines.     It  is  the  former  class  akoe 
that  I  wish  to  conciliate  :  so  far  at  least  as  it  may  be  done  by  ro* 
moving  the  aggravation  of  novelty  £rom  the  ofiensive  article. 
And  surely  the  simple  re-assertion  of  one  of  '*the  two  great 
things/'  which  Bishop  Taylor  could  assert  as  a  fact, — ^which,  he 
took  for  granted,  that  no  Christian  would  think  of  controverting, 
— should  at  least  be  controverted  without  bitterness  by  his  sao- 
cessors  in  the  Church.     That  which  was  perfectly  safe  and  ortho- 
dox in  1657,  in  the  judgmeoit  of  a  devoted  Royalist  and  Episoo- 
palian,  ought  to  be  at  most  but  a  venial  heterodoxy  in  1825.    For 
the  rest,  I  am  prepared  to  hear  in  answer— what  has  already 
been  so  often  and  with  such  theatrical  efiect  dropped  as  an  ex- 
tinguisher on  my  arguments — ^the  famous  concluding  period  of 
the  fourth  book  of  Paley's  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  de- 
clared by  Dr.  Parr  to  be  the  finest  prose  passage  in  Englkh  ht^ 
ature.     Be  it  so.     I  bow  to  so  great  an  authority.     But  if  the 
learned  doctor  would  impose  it  on  me  as  the  truest  as  well  as  the 
finest,  or  expect  me  to  admire  the  logic  equally  with  the  rhetoric 
_{^^/(^a/ia«— I  start  off.    As  I  have  been  un-English  enough  to 
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oil  Sir  Isaac  Newton  aothing  better 
ikuL  a  gnoaft  aad  wiongfiii  falsehood,  conveyed  in  an  euormoua 
mmd  iiiefciciU  kjperl^ple  ;  so  m-ith  regard  to  this  passage  in  qnes- 
tioii,  finee  aa  it  is  fiom  all  faults  of  taste,  I  have  yet  the  hartlihood 
to  tauSem,  tbat  m.  the  sense  in  which  the  words  **  discover"  and 
**  ynrwt:''  aie  here  used  and  intended,  I  am  not  convinced  of  the 
tistk  of  tiie  principle  (that  he  alone  discovers  who  proves),  and 
I  qocaftioB  tiie  correctness  of  the  particular  case,  brought  as  in* 
•tanee  and  eonfiimation.  I  doubt  the  validity  of  the  assertion  as 
a  geaenl  role  ;  and  I  deny  it,  as  applied  to  matters  of  faith,  to 
tlw  verities  <^  religion,  in  the  belief  of  which  there  must  always 
be  aomewiiat  of  moral  election,  "  an  act  of  the  will  in  it  as  well 
«fl  of  the  nndentanding,  as  much  love  in  it  as  discursive  power. 
True  Christian  faith  must  have  in  it  something  of  in-evidenue, 
something  that  mnst  be  made  up  by  duty  and  by  obediuut^e.'** — 
Bot  most  readily  do  I  admit,  and  most  fervently  do  I  ct)utend 
that  the  miracles  worked  by  Clirist,  both  as  miracles  and  us  ful- 
filments of  prophecy,  both  as  signs  and  as  wonders,  lumle  plain 
disoorerj,  and  gave  unquestionable  proof,  of  his  divine  charauter 
and  authority ;  that  they  were  to  the  whole  Jewish  nation  true 
and  appropriate  evidences,  that  He  was  indeed  come  who  had 
pRMnised  and  declared  to  their  forefathers,  Behold  ymtr  Gotl  wiU 
eome  with  vengeance^  even  God  toith  a  recomj)e^ise,  lie  u*iil  cohui 
and  $ave  you.\  I  receive  them  as  proofs,  theretbre,  of  the  trutlil 
of  every  word  which  he  taught  who  was  himself  The  Word ;  and) 
as  sure  evidences  of  the  final  victory  over  death  and  of  the  liie  to 
come,  in  that  they  were  manifestations  of  Him,  who  said  :  /  Uhk 
the  resurrection  and  the  life  I 

The  obvious  inference  from  the  passage  in  question,  if  not  its 
express  import,  is  :  Mracula  ezperimenta  ctucis  esufit  quibtts  $th 
lis  probandum  erat,  homines  non,  pecudum  instar^  wnnino  peri' 
turos  esse.  Now  this  doctrine  I  hold  to  be  altogether  alien  from 
the  spirit,  and  without  authority  in  the  letter,  of  Scripture.  I 
ean  recall  nothing  in  the  history  of  human  belief  that  should  in- 
duce me,  I  find  nothing  in  my  own  moral  being  that  enables  me, 
to  understand  it.  I  can,  however,  perfectly  well  understand,  the 
readiness  of  those  divines  in  hoc  Faleii  dictum  ore  pUno  jurare^ 
qui  nihil  aUud  in  toto  Evangdio  invenire  posse  proJUentur. 

•  J.  Taylor's  Worthy  Oommunicant. — Ed. 

t  Jmimk  xodv.  compared  with  MeUt  x.  84,  and  iMke  zii.  49.— iSi 
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lalified  adminilion  of  this  sQperl&liTe  passcge  T  find 
KcUy  in  cnanurter  for  iho»e.  \rbo  while  Siciuiaiuani  and  Ultra- 
iniMiicni,  are  Bpreading  like  the  roots  ff  an  elm.  on  and  juet 
mr  Ihe  mirfaoe.  ihtnush  the  whole  land,  and  here  and  there 
iMut  have  even  dip|>ed  under  Ihe  garden-fence  of  the  Church, 
i  blunted  the  edge  of  the  laborer's  spade  in  the  guyeat  partenis 
vnr  Baalhamoa, — who. — while  heresies,  to  which  the  framers 
and  compiler*  of  uur  Liturgy,  Uomilies,  and  Aitieles  would  have 
refused  the  very  name  of  Christianity,  meet  their  eyes  on  the  list 
of  religious  denominationa  for  every  city  and  large  town  tbrough- 
oat  the  kingdom— can  yet  eongra;::!=!e  ihemselTCB  with  Dr.  Pa- 
ley,  in  his  book  ou  tlie  Evidences.  it  the  rent  has  not  reached 
the  foundation  ; — that  is,  that  the  vu..Tiption  of  man's  will ;  that 
the  responsibility  of  man  in  any  sense  in  which  it  ie  not  equally 
predicable  of  dogs  and  horses  ;  that  the  divinity  of  our  Lord,  and 
even  his  pre-exislence ;  that  sin,  and  n^emption  through  the 
merits  of  Christ ;  and  grace  ;  and  the  especial  aids  of  the  Spirit ; 
and  the  eflicHcy  of  ppiyer  ;  and  the  subsislency  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
may  all  be  extnidett  without  breach  or  rent  in  the  csseutiak  of 
Christian  Faith  ; — that  a  man  may  deny  and  reiiouncv  them  all, 
and  remain  a  limdamental  Christian,  notwithstanding  !  But 
there  are  many  who  ran  not  keep  up  with  Latitudinarians  of 
such  a  stride  ;  and  I  trust  that  the  majority  of  serious  believers 
are  in  this  preilicnnient.  Now  for  nil  these  it  would  seem  more 
in  character  to  be  of  Bishop  Taylor's  opinion,  that  the  belief  in 
question  is  presupposed  in  a  convert  to  the  truth  in  Christ — but 
at  all  events  not  to  circulate  in  the  great  whispering-galleiyjif 
the  religious  Public  suspicions  and  hard  thoughts  of  those  who, 
like  myself,  are  of  this  opinion  ;  who  do  not  dare  decry  the  re^- 
gioiu  instincts  of  humanity  as  a.  baseless  dream  ;  who  hold,  that 
to  excavate  the  ground  under  the  faith  of  all  mankind,  ia  a  veqr 
questionable  method  of  building  up  our  faith  as  Christiana  ;  whit 
fear,  that  instead  of  adding  to,  they  should  detract  from  the 
honor  of  the  Incarnate  Word  by  dis^raging  the  light  ofjhs 
Word.  Jhat  y/&s  in  tbe  beginning,  and  which  lighteth  every  man ; 
and  who,  under  these  convictions,  can  tranquilly  leave  "iF  to  be 
disputed,  in  some  new  Dialogues  in  the  shades,  between  the 
fathers  of  the  Unitarian  Church  ou  the  one  side,  and  Maimonides, 
Moses  Mendelssohn,  and  Leasing  on  the  other,  whether  the  is- 
•  Coiu^tuion,  Part  III.  ch  S.—BJ. 
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moils  passage  in  Paley  does  or  does  not  eontain  the  three  dialectic 
fi&WEf  petitio  principii,  argumentum  in  circtdo^  and  argumentum 
contra  rem  apremisso  rem  ipsam  includente. 

Yes  !  fervently  do  I  contend,  that  to  satisfy  the  understanding 
that  there  is  a  future  state,  was  not  the  specific  ohject  of  the 
Christian  Dispensation  ;  and  that  neither  the  helief  of  a  future 
state,  nor  the  rationality  of  this  helief,  is  the  exclusive  attribute 
of  the  Christian  religion.  An  essential,  a  fundamental,  article  of 
all  religion  it  is,  and  therefore  of  the  Christian ;  but  otherwise 
than  as  in  connection  with  the  salvation  of  mankind  from  the 
terrors  of  that  state,  among  the  essential  articles  peculiar  to  the 
Gospel  Creed  (those,  for  instance,  by  which  it  is  ccm^ra-distin- 
guished  from  the  creed  of  a  religious  Jew),  I  do  not  place  it. 
And  before  sentence  is  passed  against  me,  as  heterodox,  on  this 
ground,  let  not  my  judges  forget  who  it  was  that  assured  us,  that 
if  a  man  did  not  believe  in  a  state  of  retribution  after  death,  pre- 
viously and  on  other  grounds,  neither  would  he  believe^  though  a 
man  should  be  raised  from  the  dead. 

Again,  I  am  questioned  as  to  my  proofe  of  a  future  state  by 
men  'virho  are  so  far,  and  only  so  far,  professed  believers,  that  they 
admit  a  God,  and  the  existence  of  a  law  from  God.  I  give  them : 
and  the  questioners  turn  from  me  with  a  scofi*  or  incredulous 
smile.  Now  should  others  of  a  less  scanty  creed  infer  the  weak- 
ness of  the  reasons  assigned  by  me  from  their  failure  in  convin- 
cing these  men  ;  may  I  not  remind  them,  who  it  was,  to  whom  a 
similar  question  was  proposed  by  men  of  the  same  class  ?  But 
at  all  events  it  will  be  enough  for  my  own  support  to  remember 
it ;  and  to  know  that  He  held  such  questioners,  who  could  not 
find  a  sufficing  proof  of  this  great  allcx>nceming  verity  in  the 
words,  The  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  IsaaCt  and  the  Crod  of 
Jaxxb  imworthy  of  any  other  answer-^men  not  to  be  satisfied  by 
any  proof — ^by  any  such  proofs,  at  least,  as  are  compatible  with 
the  ends  and  purposes  of  all  religious  conviction  ; — ^by  any  proofs 
that  would  not  destroy  the  faith  they  were  intended  to  confirm, 
and  reverse  the  whole  character  and  quality  of  its  effects  and  in- 
fluences. But  if,  notwithstanding  all  here  offered  in  defence  of 
my  opinion,  \  must  still  be  adjudged  heterodox  and  in  error, — 
-what  can  I  say  but  that  nudo  cum  Platone  errare,  and  take  let 
uga  behind  the  ample  shield  of  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  ? 


A- 


AradBOSK  JUlU. 

'     *  V9IK 

In  Older  to  hit  own  gloiy,  aad  Sir  the  immifcrfatiB^  «f  Ik 
yodagM,  and  that  the  accideiita  of  tini  Hvdid  nugCit  not  'o«» 
nuieh  tioaUa  thow  good  iDflit  iriio  ioAnd  eril  thi^gi,  CM  wti 
pleaied  to  do  two  groat  tiuBgi.  -  The  duo  was:  that  he  mtU 
rBon  into  the  worid  to  take  iqpon  him  oar  natnvo,  that  ewerj  mni- 
might  safamit  to  a  Boeeiiitj,  ficom  wUeh  Ood'i  own  Son  wsiaof 
exempti  irhen  it  behoovod  enn  Christ  to  rafier,  and  so  to  wlv' 
into  gkny.    Hie  other  great  thing  Was :  that  <3od  did  not  0^ 
hy  reirelation  and  the  seimons  of  the  Pnyphete  to  his  (Ameh,  hi 
eren  to  all  mankind  eon^tentlj  .teaoh»  and  efieotiYoly'  penmsdilb. 
jthat  the  flool  of  man  ddes  not  die ;  that  though  tliiJigs'  weieiC 
jhers,  yet  to  the  good  who  nsoiaUj  feel  most  of  tiie  erils  of  flat 
Uife,  they  dwald  end  in  honor  and  advantages.     And  iheiciffi 
Cicero  had  reason  on  his  side  to  conchider  thai  theie  is  a  tiflS 
and  plaee  after  this  lile,  wherein  the  wicSced  shall  be  ponidwi,' 
and  the  Tirtiions  rewarded ;  whoot  he'  ooluddered  that  Orphst^ 
and  Soerates,  and  many  othem,  just  men  and  henefiictors'  of  mub 
kind,  were  eithw  skin  or  oppressed  to  death  hy  evil  mea.  ""JM 
all  these  received  not  ike  frenmse.    Bat  when  virttie  made  fflflsf 
poor,  and  firee  speaking  of  brave  traths  made  the  wise  to  lose 
their  liberty :  when  an  excellent  life  hastened  ai^  oppiobrioia 
death,  and  the  obeying  reason  and  our  conscience,  lost  us  oar 
lives,  or  at  least  all  the  means  and  conditions  of  enjoying  them : 
it  was  but  time  to  look  about  for  another  state  of  things  where 
justice  should  rule,  and  virtue  find  her  own  portion.     And  there- 
fore men  cast  out  every  line,  and  turned  every  stone,  and  tried 
every  argument :  and  sometimes  proved  it  well,  and  when  they 
did  not,  yet  they  believed  strongly  ;  and  they  were  sure  of  the 
thing,  when  they  were  not  sure  of  the  ailment.* 


COlfMENT. 


A  fact  may  be  truly  stated,  and  yet  the  cause  or  reason  as- 
signed for  it  mistaken,  or  inadequate,  or  pars  pro  totOj^-^iBLe  only 
or  few  ofmany  that  might  or  i^ould  have  been  adduced.  The 
preceding  Aphorism  is  an  instance  in  point.  The  phanomeium 
here  brought  forward  by  the  Bishop,  as  the  ground  and  occasion 

*  Sermon  at  the  Funeral  of  Sir  George  DaUton.— jGi 
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of  men's  belief  c^  a  future  state— namely,  the  frequent,  not  to 
Hiy  ordinary,  disproportion  between  moral  worth  and  worldly- 
prosperity — ^must,  indeed,  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries  of  the 
oivilized  world  have  led  the  observant  and  reflecting  few,  the 
mmi  of  meditative  habits  and  strong  feelings  of  natural  equity,  to 
a  nicer  consideration  of  the  current  belief,  whether  instinctive  or 
traditional.  By  forcing  the  soul  in  upon  herself,  this  enigma  of 
Saint  and  Sage  from  Job,  David  and  Solomon,  to  Claudian  and 
Boetius, — this  perplexing  disparity  of  success  and  desert, — ^has,  I 
doubt  not,  with  such  men  been  the  occasion  of  a  steadier  and 
more  distinct  consciousness  of  a  something  in  man  diflerent  in 
kind,  and  which  not  merely  distinguishes  but  contradistinguishes 
him  frt>m  brute  animals — at  the  same  time  that  it  has  brought 
into  closer  view  an  enigma  of  yet  harder  solution — the  fact,  I 
mean,  of  a  contradiction  in  the  human  being,  of  which  no  traces 
are  observable  elsewhere  in  animated  or  inanimate  nature  : — a 
struggle  of  jarring  impulses ;  a  mysterious  diversity  between  the 
injunctions  of  the  mind  and  the  elections  of  the  will ;  and  (last 
not  least)  the  utter  incommensurateness  and  the  unsatisfying 
qualities  of  the  things  around  us,  that  yet  are  the  only  objects 
which  our  senses  discover,  or  our  appetites  require  us  to  pursue  : 
— Whence  lor  the  finer  and  more  contemplative  spirits  the  ever- 
strengthening  suspicion,  that  the  two  phenomena  must  in  some 
way  or  other  stand  in  close  connection  with  each  other,  and  that 
the  riddle  of  fortune  and  circumstance  is  but  a  form  or  eflluence 
of  the  riddle  of  man : — and  hence  again,  the  persuasion,  that  the 
solution  of  both  problems  is  to  be  sought  for — Whence  the  presenti- 
ment, that  this  solution  will  be  found — in  the  contra-distinctive 
ocmstituent  of  humanity,  in  the  something  of  human  nature  which 
is  exclusively  human : — and — as  the  objects  discoverable  by  the 
senses,  as  all  the  bodies  and  substances  that  we  can  touch,  meas- 
ure, and  weigh,  are  either  mere  totals,  the  unity  of  which  results 
from  the  parts,  and  is  of  course  only  apparent ;  or  substances, 
the  unity  of  action  of  which  is  owing  to  the  nature  or  arrange- 
ment of  the  partible  bodies  which  they  actuate  or  set  in  motion 
(steam  for  instance,  .in  a  steam-engine ;) — as  on  the  one  hand  the 
condition  and  known,  or  conceivable  properties  of  all  the  objects 
whicli  perish  and  utterly  cease  to  be,  together  with  all  the  prop- 
erties which  we  ourselves  have  in  common  with  these  perishable 
things,  di&r  in  kind  from  the  acts  and  properties  peculiar  to  our 


himiuiity,  10  that  the  fi»niiar  eui  not  ervn  be  oonoBired,  eiBMt 
Inthont  a  oontradiotioii  mteraM,be^iedioated,of  thepo|Mrui 
immediate  tmfcrject  of  the  latter-H(ftr  who  would  not  mOe  it  at 
omice  of  troth,  or  a  square  ftot  of  honor  ?}-^and  as,  on  the  ote 
hand,  whateYer  things  in  ^aUe  niitaxe  have  the  oharaolar^f 
permanence,  and  enddre  amid  oontinnal  flux  unchanged  like  e 
rainbow  in  a  fast^flying  riiower  (fbr  example,  beauty,  order,  liu^ 
mony,  finality,  law),  are  all  akifi  to  ihepecuUa  of  hnmanitf,  m 
all  congenera  of  mind  and  will,  without  which  indeed  they  wodl 
not  only  exist  in  vain,  as  pictures  fixr  moles,  but  actnally  Mt 
exist  at  all ; — henoe,  finally,  the  eondusioii  that  the  soul  of  nw^ 
as  the  subject  of  mind  and  will,  nmst  likewise  possess  a  pnnd|li 
of  permanence,  and  be  destined  to  endure.  And  were  liMii 
grounds  lighter  than  they  are,  yet  as  a  small  weight  will  msb 
a  scale  descend,  where  there  is  nothing  ib  the  oppoeite  scssk^  or 
painted  weights,  which  have  only  an  illusive  reliefer  prominenn; 
so  in  the  scale  of  immortality  slight  reasons  are  in  eficNst  weighlyi 
and  sufficient  to  determine  the  judgment,  theie  bang  no  eouBle^ 
weight,  no  reasons  against  them,  and  no  fiusts  in  proof  of  the  eo» 
trary,  that  would  not  prove  equally  well  the  cessation  of  the  eys 
on  the  removal  or  diffraction  of  the  eye-glass,  and  the  dissolutioB 
or  incapacity  of  the  lAusician  on  the  firacture  of  his  instrument  or 
its  strings. 

But  though  I  agree  with  Taylor  so  far,  as  not  to  doubt  that  the 
misallotment  of  worldly  goods  and  fortunes  was  one  principal  oc- 
casion, exciting  well-disposed  and  spiritually  awakened  natures 
by  reflections  and  reasonings,  such  as  I  have  here  supposed,  to 
mature  the  presentiment  of  inmiortality  into  full  consciousneflSi 
into  a  principle  of  action  and  a  well-spring  of  strength  and  conso- 
lation ;  I  can  not  concede  to  this  circumstance  any  thing  like  the 
importance  and  extent  of  efficacy  which  he  in  this  passage  attrib- 
utes to  it.  I  am  persuaded,  that  as  the  belief  of  all  mankind,  of 
all*  tribes,  and  nations,  and  languages,  in  all  ages,  and  in  all 

*  I  say  all :  for  the  aocounts  of  one  or  two  travelling  French  phikeo- 
phers,  professed  atheists  and  partisans  of  infidelity,  respecting  one  or  two 
African  hordes,  Oaffres,  and  poor  outlawed  Boschmen,  hunted  out  of  th^ 
humanity,  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  exceptions.  And  as  to  Heame's  as- 
sertion respecting  the  non-existence  and  rejection  of  the  belief  among  the 
Copper-Indians,  it  is  not  only  hazarded  on  very  weak  and  insufficisoft 
groands,  bat  he  himsfilf,  in  tnothsr  ^art  of  his  work,  unconseioasly  supplies 
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cf  Bocbl  unkm,  it  must  be  referred  to  ftxt  dt^]\^T  ^ti\\m\h, 
to  nun  as  man ;  and  that  it«  tiUit«  ait«  to  iw  trnoifM)  to 
tap-nwt  of  humanity.  I  have  lonjf  ontortaintnt  aut)  do  uot 
to  avow,  the  conviction  that  tho  arguuiout  (vxnix  wwis^t- 
of  belief  niged  by  Barrow  and  otheni  iu  |mH>f  of  tho  ftmt 
of  the  Creed,  is  neither  in  point  of  fact — lor  \'W\>  vory  dit- 
objects  maybe  intended*  and  t>^'o  or  nu>rt«  divviKo  nud  ovon 
eoHCtimdictoiy  conceptions  may  bo  expressod,  by  tho  unnto  nnino»* 
■or  in  legitimacy  of  conclusion  as  stronf^  and  \uiox(H«ptionaldo,  aM 
aignment  from  the  same  ground  lor  tho  oontinuanoo  t)f  ttur 
being  after  death.  The  bull-calf  but  in  with  nniooth  and 
brow.  Throughout  animated  natuni,  of  each  ohn mo- 
organ  and  faculty  there  exists  a  pro-asnuranno,  an  inittino- 
and  practical  anticipation  ;  and  no  pro-asMuranno  oomtnon  to 
a  whole  species  does  in  any  instance  prove  dolusivo.*  All  othor 
prophecies  of  nature  have  their  exact  fulfllmont—- in  ovory  othor 
imgrafied  word  of  promise,  Nature  is  Ibund  true  to  hor  word  ; 
and  18  it  in  her  noblest  creature  that  she  tolls  her  first  Ho  ?— (Tho 
Reader  will,  of  course,  understand,  that  I  am  horo  speaking  in 
the  assumed  character  of  a  mere  naturalist,  to  whom  no  light  of 
revelation  had  been  vouchsafed  ;  one,  who 


with  gentle  heart 


Had  worship'd  Nature  in  the  hill  and  valley, 
Not  knowing  what  he  loved,  but  loved  it  all.) 

Whether,  however,  the  introductory  part  of  tho  Bishop's  argu- 
ment is  to  be  received  with  more  or  less  qualification,  tho  faot 
itself,  as  stated  in  the  concluding  sentence  of  tho  Aphorism,  ro- 
mains  unafiected,  and  is  beyond  exception  true. 

data,  from  whence  the  contrary  may  safely  be  oonoltulod  ]Iiiam«t.  purhaps, 
put  down  his  friend  Motannabbi's  Fort-phiUmophy  for  tho  oplriU»ti  of  hin 
tribe ;  and  from  his  high  appreciation  of  tho  moral  oliaraoter  of  this  mur^ 
derous  gymnosophist,  it  might,  I  fear,  be  inferred,  that  Haarne  hlmiuilf  wnh 
not  the  very  person  one  would,  of  all  others,  have  chosen  for  the  \mr\ftmti 
of  instituting  the  inquiry. 

*  See  Baron  Field's  Letters  from  New  South  Wales.  The  poor  nativM, 
the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  evince  no  symptom  of  any  reUgii^i,  <nr 
the  belief  of  any  superior  power  as  the  maker  of  tho  world ;  but  yet  liave 
ao  doobt  that  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors  survive  in  the  form  of  {>orpoisi«, 
and  nuodihl  of  their  desoendants,  with  imperishable  afTeotiou,  drive  the 
wiialga  ashore  fior  them  to  lieast  oo. 


30  ..•:7^  T?   zFLacTZKor. 

J    (.Iff     rr»:!ir!.*      .li     ^1     is»"T-r  jiicviiTT  were  reqniied,  I 

11:27'.    n-f    ■   ■•      '  ..  ■    ";■?•;•--    J    ie  ^^£nftU5.  ;iiiii  to  the  £p» 

Li     :     !•-•     :--jnr»»-.*  ■      :;r-.!ier    ^nr'sa  ^v  ?aui.  or.  uLlXthff 

«:«.•.?••:'- rfti.    ^        ti.  ?.    -     .     i    j_  .cu".  "!»  'Tork  of  an  Apot- 

1.L1.     _  --S      ■         :r    ■"-...■    ^••if:'..  u?*  ^.'mDused  while  tl» 

"i::. ..-: V:   .-■rTT  :*-    ^- tajpie   »*.  rjcio  Tere  vet  in  ex- 

*«ff;v      *-T  fi*    «     '••    .•■*:^s  j*u  -s:-.  . i: ^sisixir  converts  had 

.  /■.'■-.'/•/»€    :    lt    » '.  ■'=•    '.-"^t»*ii    i-T   ijh::'  aij  svieniior  ot' the 

i,,r     .^  ¥     J u:     iir.i^-.  '     ^»-.     L.-nnlir*     f   :he   Chrutiaa 

'?  rr"i.      7     cr*!A    :_  ?    -uiifti^ja.     'ix;:-.:    :    uuii:fC!naie  these  be- 

•!*:;•/.'.•-'   j/^l::--.     :--    ~r:.;r    •.    ijz    lr-.rT*%TF    n»;::uTe«  a  <?ompa^ 

laiff  i,"-v. -:;  !■:  ^  V  r  _- :is  ^-.  .ru:-.::r?raiL'*  '.he  superior 
r:# ■•  r^i.  r^j--:*-"  : ■:  ^-r.!...i  iL  r:..5*«:  v(^rd  -uui  iiinurv  oi'the 
^1  .i/«i'/x   ■:      rrrs        '*  :.•;*■  r:iir..  i:  ^i-me  'There  the  Jem 

rirriif:'.  i  ;.uz.:r:' -a,  ii-'i'"  »  ar-  »n'~;r*L«A  'ias»  manTJi'rhOD. 
«.•»..  t#:  r7^:7  T-wi  ■•..^i  r:s.i  jr-.  r»-*iutai  u>i)u::t:ioii5  With  the 
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Ant  our  religion  is  perfect.  He  is  the  rocky  arid  his  work  is  per^ 
fmt.  (Deut,  xxxii.  4.)  If  then  the  religion  revealed  by  God 
^■"■^^^  to  our  forefathers  is  perfect,  what  need  have  we  of 
aaoCher  ?" — ^This  objection,  both  from  its  importance  and  from  its 
wtyrwne  plausibility,  for  the  persons  at  least  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
licMed,  required  an  answer  in  both  Epistles.  And  accordingly 
die  answer  is  included  in  the  one  (that  to  the  Hebrews)  and  it  is 
die  especial  purpose  and  main  subject  of  the  other.  And  how 
lotti  the  Apostle  answer  it  ?  Suppose — and  the  thing  is  not  im- 
pOMible* — a  man  of  sense,  who  had  studied  the  evidences  of 
Priestley  and  Paley  with  Warburton's  Divine  Legation,  but  who 
dMHild  be  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  and  that 
[pat  this  question  to  him : — "  What  do  you  think,  will  St.  Paul's 
be  ?"  "  Nothing,"  he  would  reply,  "  can  be  more  ob- 
it is  in  vain,  the  Apostle  will  urge,  that  you  bring  your 
Bfltioiis  of  probability  and  inferences  from  the  arbitrary  interpre- 
tation of  a  word  in  an  absolute  rather  than  a  relative  s^fise,  to 
inTalidate  a  known  fact.  It  is  a  fact,  that  your  religion  is  (in 
joor  sense  of  the  word)  not  perfect :  for  it  is  deficient  in  one  of 
the  two  essential  constituents  of  all  true  religion,  the  belief  of  a 
fiitiiie  state  on  solid  and  sufficient  grounds.  Had  the  doctrine 
indeed  been  revealed,  the  stupendous  miracles,  which  you  most 
troly  affirm  to  have  accompanied  and  attested  the  i^t  promul- 
gation of  your  religion,  would  have  supplied  the  reqmsite  proof. 
Bat  the  doctrine  was  not  revealed  ;  and  your  behef  of  a  future 
state  rests  upon  no  soUd  grounds.  You  beheve  it  (as  far  as  you 
believe  it,  and  as  many  of  you  as  profess  this  belief)  without  rev- 
datiou,  and  without  the  only  proper  and  sufficient  evidence  of 

*  The  ease  here  Bappoeed  actually  ooeurred  in  my  own  experience  in  the 
person  of  a  Spanish  refugee,  of  Knglifih  parents,  but  from  his  tenth  year 
resident  in  Spain,  and  bred  in  a  fieuuily  of  wealthy,  but  ignorant  and  big- 
oted, Boman  Catholics.    In  mature  manhood  he  returned  to  England,  dis- 
goated  with  the  conduct  of  the  priests  and  monks,  whi<^  had  indeed  for 
aQme  years  produced  on  his  mind  its  so  common  effect  among  the  better- 
ibigriiied  natives  of  the  soath  of  Europe — a  tendency  to  Deism.    The  re- 
tolta,  however,  of  the  infidel  system  in  France,  with  his  opportunities  of 
QlMerviiig  the  eflfeots  of  irreligion  on  the  French  officers  in  Spain,  on  the  one 
band ;  and  the  undeniable  moral  and  intellectual  superiority  of  Protestant 
Britain  on  the  other,  had  not  been  lost  on  him :  and  here  he  began  to  think 
Ibr  faimMlf  and  resolved  to  study  the  subject    He  had  gone  through  Bishop 
'Warbortoo's  Divine  Legation,  and  Paley's  Evidences ;  but  had  never  read 
Ooqiels  eoosecutlvely.  and  the  Epistles  not  at  all. 


lirf  M 1*  ft  lllMMi  iWt 
tiMMMMft  falft 
tnrf  fMMlMi  h  inyliiW'/  aMaaal:  wd  ia  tk  ITfirtJi    to  At 

KfimAM,  »l  i«  ei*fywb«ii»  mppoed-     Tie 

i/tw  tunt^itf^A  kll  RfutRn  fuwl  sfaieh 

Or"  rurvosM   Uw  kad   Aunaaactd  to  ihent  tf 

(/m  ji44nm4int  of  Owl  having  faem  made  tmatm  ctvm  |«  iAcm) 

fitiwt  Iki  tha  ••iiw  death,  frnm  whi«h  Ihey  -wcit  ureil  by  tin 

fhtlli  irf  ItV  Kun  (/  f^cd  ;  or  the  Apoetle's  reasotun^  mmld  be 

MiriMliiM,    hill  Hntilktnii  a  tnere  equivoque,  a  pi«y  on  a  worf. 

[  (/«////  irfcmi  wna',  ttliwl  vull.  Chriat  redeemed  mankind  frm 
iltP  i'Ur»f  uf  tltn  law  ;  and  yrn  all  know,  that  it  was  not  &am 
tiilii|ii>rnl  (itittth,  or  lh«  ponaltiea  and  afflictions  of  the  present 
Illi>.  Itml  iHilinvnrN  had  iKion  redeemed.  The  Law  of  which  the 
lll*|i|ri<il  •«(("  "f'  Turiiii*  it  ipoaking,  from  which  no  man  can 

'  jihwl  nxciwii ;  the  I.nw,  iniraoulously  delivered  in  thunders  from 
M'liiill.  Kliinl,  wUloh  wa*  inscribed  on  tahlea  of  stone  for  the 
Ji'Wii,  Htiil  Wtitloii  in  iho  huarlg  of  all  men  {Rom.  ii.  15)  the 
Ihw  hiilii  niul  »jiir!tutU.'  What  was  the  great  point,  of  which 
lhi>  Uw,  III  it«  iiwn  iiii:n<5  (jfleroil  no  Bohition  ;  the  mystery  which 
It  h'jl  lii'hiiid  III"  vi-il,  nr  in  the  cloudy  tabernacle  of  types  and 
lllliiintlvi'  uni'rifiwn  ?  Whether  there  was  a  judgment  to  come, 
niiil  niiili  III  niiIliT  the  dread  sentence  ?  Or  waa  it  not  far  rath«i 
— what  ow  Iht'  nionii*  of  escape;  where  may  prace  he  foiuii 
Hint  n<d<<iii)itit>u  ?  t^t'  Paul  says,  the  latter.  The  law  bringt 
(HmdoinilkUon :  Wl  Uw  catMi^encA-seateneed  tran^renors  qoet- 
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tim,  "  What  shall  I  do  to  he  saved  ?  Who  will  intercede  for 
me  ?"  it  dismisses  as  beyond  its  jurisdiction  and  takes  no  cog^i- 
zance  thereof,  save  in  prophetic  murmurs  or  mute  out-shadow- 
ingB  of  mystic  ordinances  and  sacrificial  types.  Not  therefore, 
that  there  is  a  life  to  come,  and  a  future  state  ;  hut  what  each 
individual  soul  may  hope  for  itself  therein  :  and  on  what  grounds  : 
and  that  this  state  has  been  rendered  an  object  of  aspiration  and 
fervent  desire,  and  a  source  of  thanksgiving  and  exceeding  great 
joy ;  and  by  whom,  and  through  whom,  and  for  whom,  and  by 
whit  means,  and  under  what  conditions — these  are  the  peculiar] 
and  distinguishing  fundamentals  of  the  Christian  Faith.  These 
aia  the  revealed  lights  and  obtained  privileges  of  the  Christian 
Dispensation.  Not  alone  the  knowledge  of  the  boon,  but  the 
paredous  inestimable  boon  itself,  is  the  grace  and  truth  that  came 
by  Jesus  ChriU,  I  believe  Moses,  I  believe  Paul ;  but  I  believe 
in  Christ 

APHORISM  XXrV. 

ON   BAPTISM. 

Leighton. 

In  those  days  came  John  the  Baptist,  preaching. — It  will 
saffice  for  our  present  purpose,  if  by  these'*^  words  we  direct  the 
attention  to  the  origin,  or  at  least  first  Scriptural  record,  of  Bap- 
tism, and  to  the  combinement  of  preaching  therewith  ;  their 
aspect  each  to  the  other,  and  their  concurrence  to  one  excellent 
end  ;  the  word  unfolding  the  sacrament,  and  the  sacrament  seal- 
ing the  word ;  the  word  as  a  light,  informing  and  clearing  the 
sense  of  the  seal ;  and  this  again  as  a  seal,  confirming  and  rati- 
fpng  the  truth  of  the  word  ;  as  you  see  some  significant  seals, 
or  engraven  signets,  have  a  word  about  them  expressing  their 


But  truly  the  word  is  a  light,  and  the  sacraments  have  in  them 
of  the  same  light  illuminating  them.     This  sacrament  of  Bap- 

*  By  certain  Hblical  philologiBts  of  the  Teutonio  school  (men  dittin- 
gnbhed  by  kaming,  bat  still  more  characteristically  by  hardihood  in  oon- 
jeeture,  and  who  suppose  the  Gtospeb  to  have  undergone  several  successive 
rcirinons  and  enlargements  by,  or  under  the  authority  of,  the  sacred  his- 
torians) these  words  are  contended  to  have  been,  in  the  first  delivery,  the 
common  commencement  of  all  the  Gospels  KarcL  oapxa  (that  is,  according  to 
the  flesh),  in  distinction  from  St  John's  or  the  Qospd  Kard  nvev/ui  (that  is, 
SMordiog  to  the  Spirit). 
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tism,  the  ancients  do  particularly  express  by  light.  Tet  are  lHufj 
both  nothing  but  darkness  to  us,  tiU  the  same  light  shine  in  oar 
hearts  ;  for  till  then  we  are  nothing  but  darkness  ourselves,  aod 
therefore  the  most  luminous  things  are  so  to  us.  Noonday  is  o 
midnight  to  a  blind  man.  And  we  see  these  ordinances,  tin 
word  and  the  sacrament,  without  profit  or  comfort  for  the  moBl 
part,  because  we  have  not  that  divine  light  within  us.  And  m 
have  it  not,  because  we  ask  it  not. 

COMMENT,  OR  AN  AID  TO  REFLECTION  IN  THE  FORMING  OF  A  SOITRD 
JUDGMENT  RESPECTING  THE  PURPORT  AND  PURPOSE  OF  THE  BA^ 
TISMAL  RITE,  AND  A  JUST  APPRECIATION  OF  ITS  VALUE  AND  Of- 
PORTANCE. 

A  bom  and  bred  Baptist,  and  paternally  descended  from  the 
old  orthodox  Non-conformists,  and  both  in  his  own  and  his  fathei^i 
right  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine,  had  married  a  member  of  the 
National  Church.  In  consequence  of  an  anxious  wish  expressed 
by  his  lady  for  the  baptism  of  their  first  child,  he  solicited  me 
to  put  him  in  possession  of  my  views  respecting  this  controverej; 
though  principally  as  to  the  degree  of  importance  which  I  at* 
tached  to  it.  For  as  to  the  point  itself,  his  natural  prepossession 
iu  favor  of  the  persuasion  in  which  he  was  bom  had  been  con* 
firmed  by  a  conscientious  examination  of  the  arguments  on  both 
sides.  As  the  comment  on  the  preceding  Aphorism,  or  rather  as 
an  expansion  of  its  subject-matter,  I  will  give  the  substance  of 
the  conversation  :  and  amply  shall  I  have  been  remunerated, 
should  it  be  read  with  the  interest  and  satisfaction  with  which 
it  was  heard.  More  particularly,  should  any  of  my  Readers  find 
themselves  under  the  same  or  similar  circumstances. 

Our  discussion  is  rendered  shorter  and  more  easy  by  our  per- 
fect agreement  in  certain  preliminary  points.  We  both  disclaim 
alike  every  attempt  to  explain  any  thing  into  Scripture,  and  every 
attempt  to  explain  any  thing  out  of  'Scripture.  Or  if  we  regard 
either  with  a  livelier  aversion  it  is  the  latter,  as  being  the  more 
fashionable  and  prevalent.  I  mean  the  practice  of  both  high  and 
low  Grrotian  divines  to  explain  away  positive  assertions  of  Scrip- 
ture on  the  pretext,  that  the  literal  sense  is  not  agreeable  to 
reason,  that  is,  their  particular  reason.  And  inasmuch  as  (in  the 
only  right  sense  of  the  word)  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  partic- 
ular  reason,  they  muBl,  aoA.  m  i^^\.  IVv^y  do,  mean  that  the  literal 
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is  not  accordant  to  their  nnderstanding,  that  is,  to  the  no- 
tioii8  which  their  understandings  have  been  taught  and  accus- 
tomed to  form  in  their  school  of  philosophy.     Thus  a  Platooifft 
yiibo  should  become  a  Christian  would  at  once,  even  in  texts  sus- 
ceptible of  a  different  interpretation,  recognize,  because  he  would 
cocpect  to  find,  several  doctrines  which  the  disciple  of  the  Epicu- 
lean  or  mechanic  school  will  not  receive  on  the  most  positive 
declarations  of  the  divine  word.     And  as  we  agree  in  the  opimon 
that  the  Minimi'fdian  party  err  grievously  in  the  latter  point, 
■o  I  must  conc^e  to  you,  that  too  many  Psedo-baptists  (assertors 
of  Infant  Baptism)  have  erred,  though  less  grossly,  in  the  former. 
I  kave',  I  confess,  no  eye  for  these  smoke-like  wreaths  of  inference, 
lliis  ever-widening  spiral  ergo  from  the  narrow  aperture  of  per- 
liAps  a  single  text ;  or  rather  an  interpretation  forced  into  it  by 
constming  an  idiomatic  phrase  in  an  artless  narrative  with  the 
Huooe  absoluteness  as  if  it  had  formed  part  of  a  mathematical 
problem.     I  start  back  from  these  inverted  pyramids,  where  the 
i^x  is  the  base.     If  I  should  inform  any  one  that  I  had  called 
at  a  firiend's  house,  but  had  found  nobody  at  home,  the  family 
liaving  all  gone  to  the  play ;  and  if  he  on  the  strength  of  this 
in&nnation  should  take  occasion  to  asperse  my  friend's  wife  for 
munotherly  conduct  in  taking  an  infant  six  months  old  to  a 
crowded  theatre  ;  would  you  allow  him  to  press  on  the  words 
"nobody"  and  "all  the  family,"  in  justification  of  the  slander? 
Would  you  not  tell  him,  that  the  words  were  to  be  interpreted  by 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  the  purpose  of  the  speaker,  and  their 
ordinary  acceptation ;  and  that  he  must  or  might  have  known, 
that  infants  of  that  age  would  not  be  admitted  into  the  theatre  ? 
Exactly  so,  with  regard  to  the  words,  he  and  all  his  luMsehcld. 
Had  Baptism  of  infants  at  that  early  period  of  the  Gospel  been  a 
known  practice,  or  had  this  been  previously  demonstrated, — ^then 
indeed  the  argument,  that  in  all  probability  there  were  infants  or 
young  children  in  so  large  a  family,  would  be  no  otherwise  ob- 
jectionable than  as  being  superfluous,  and  a  sort  of  anticlimax  in 
logic.     But  if  the  words  are  cited  as  the  proof,  it  would  be  a  clear 
petitio  principiiy  though  there  had  been  nothing  else  against  it. 
But  when  we  turn  back  to  the  Scriptures  preceding  the  narrative, 
and  find  repentance  and  belief  demanded  as  the  terms  and  indis- 
pensable conditions  of  Baptism — ^then  the  case  above  imagined 
applies  in  its  full  force.     Equally  vain  is  the  ^^eXj^u^^  ^XLii« 
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ogf  from  Circumcisiou,  which  was  no  Sacrameat  at  all;  but 
tho  means  and  mark  of  national  distinction.  lit  the  first  in- 
Btatice  it  was.  doubtless,  a  privilegu  or  mark  of  superior  rankcon- 
furrod  on  the  desoeudaiils  of  AbraJiam.  In  the  Patriarchal  timet 
this  lite  was  coufiiitKi  (the  first  goverameuta  being  theocracies)  to 
the  pricsthocMj,  who  were  set  apart  tu  thai  office  from  their  birth. 
At  a  later  period  this  token  of  the  premier  class  was  extended  to 
kings.  And  thus,  when  it  was  re-ordained  by  Moecb  for  the 
whole  Jewish  natioit,  it  was  at  the  time  said — Ye  are  all  priests 
and  kings ;  ye  are  a  consecrated  people.  In  addition  to  this,  or 
rather  in  aid  of  this,  Circumcision  was  intended  to  distingnish  the 
Jews  by  some  indehble  sign  ;  and  it  was  no  less  necessai; 
that  Jewish  children  should  be  recognizable  as  Jews  than  Jewish 
adults — not  to  mention  the  greater  safety  of  the  rite  in  infancy. 
Nor  was  it  ever  pretended  tliat  any  grace  was  conferred  with  it, 
or  that  the  rite  was  significant  of  any  inward  or  spiritual  opera- 
tion. In  short,  an  unprejudiced  and  competent  reader  need  only 
peruse  the  first  thirty-three  paragraphs  of  the  eighteenth  sectioii 
of  Taylor's  Liberty  of  Prophesying ;  and  then  compare  with  theie 
the  remainder  of  the  section  added  by  him  after  the  Restoratioa^ 
those,  namely,  in  which  he  attempts  to  overthrow  his  own  argu- 
menta.  I  had  almost  said,  afiects :  for  such  is  the  feebleness,  anl 
so  palpable  the  sophistry,  of  his  answers,  that  1  find  it  difficultly 
imagine  that  Taylor  himself  could  have  been  satielied  with  them. 
The  only  plausible  arguments  apply  with  equal  force  to  Baptist 
and  Pffido-baptist ;  and  would  prove,  if  they  proved  any  thing, 
that  both  were  wrong,  and  the  Q.uakers  only  in  the  right. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious,  that  nothing  conclu^ve 
can  be  drawn  from  the  silence  of  the  New  Testament  respecting 
a  practice,  wliich.  if  we  suppose  it  already  iu  use,  must  yet,  from 
the  character  of  the  first  converts,  have  been  of  comparatively 
Tare  occurrence  ;  and  which,  from  the  predominant  and  mote 
concerning  objects  and  functions  of  the  Apostolic  writers  {1  CoT' 
i.  17),  was  not  likely  to  have  been  mentioned  otherwise  than  in- 
cidentally, ai  d  V  ry  p  obabl}  therefore  might  not  have  occurred 
to  Ihem  to  m  nt  on  at  all  But,  secondly,  admitting  that  the 
practice  was  mt  d  ed  at  a  later  period  than  that  in  which  the 
Acts  of  the  Ap  tl  s  and  the  Bpistles  were  composed  ;  I  shonld 
yet  be  fully  sat  h  1  tl  at  th  Church  exercised  herein,  a  somid' 
"  That  every  th   least  p    misa  ble  form  and  ordioanre,  which  at  difhrwt 
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diflcretioii.  On  either,  suppositioa,  therefore,  it  is  never  without 
regret  that  I  see  a  divine  of  our  Church  attempting  to  erect  forts 
on  a  position  so  evidently  commanded  by  the  stronghold  of  his 
Antagonists.  I  dread  the  use  which  the  Socinians  may  make  of 
their  example,  and  the  Papists  of  their  failure.  Let  me  not,  how- 
ever, deceive  you.  (The  Reader  understands,  that  I  suppose  my- 
self conversing  with  a  Baptist.)  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  di- 
vines on  your  side  are  chargeable  with  a  far  more  grievous  mis- 
take, that  of  giving  a  carnal  and  Judaizing  interpretation  to  the 
▼arious  Gospel  texts  in  which  the  terms,  baptism  and  baptize^ 
occur,  contrary  to  the  express  and  earnest  admonitions  of  the 
Apostle  Paul.  And  this  I  say  without  in  the  least  retracting  my 
former  concessipn,  that  the  texts  appealed  to,  as  commanding  or 
authorizing  Infant  Baptism,  are  all  without  exception  made  to 
bear  a  sense  neither  contained  nor  deducible  ;  and  likewise  that 
(historically  considered)  there  exists  no  sufficient  positive  evidence 
that  the  Baptism  of  infants  was  instituted  by  the  Apostles  in  the 
practice  of  the  Apostolic  age.* 

times  it  might  be  expedient  for  the  Church  to  enact,  are  pre-enacted  in  the 
New  Testament ;  and  that  whatever  is  not  to  be  found  there,  ought  to  be 
aUowed  nowhere — ^this  has  been  asserted.  But  that  it  has  been  proved,  or 
Cfven  rendered  plausible ;  or  that  the  tenet  is  not  to  be  placed  among  the  re> 
Tulsiooary  results  of  the  Scripture-sHghting  will-worship  of  the  Romish 
CShnreh ;  it  will  be  more  sincere  to  say  I  disbelieve,  than  that  I  doubt.  It 
was  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  reference  to  the  extravagances  built  on  this 
tenet,  that  the  great  Selden  ventured  to  declare  that  the  words,  Scmtamini 
ScripUtrat^  had  set  the  world  in  an  uproar. 

Extremes  appear  to  generate  each  other ;  but  if  we  look  steadily,  there 
will  most  often  be  found  some  common  error,  that  produces  both  as  its  posi- 
tiTe  and  negative  poles.  Thus  superstitions  go  by  pairs,  like  the  two  Hun- 
garian sisters,  always  quai*reUing  and  inveterately  averse,  but  yet  joined  at 
the  trunk. 

*  More  than  this  I  do  not  consider  as  necessary  for  the  argument.  And 
as  to  Robinson's  assertion  in  his  History  of  Baptism,  that  Infant  Baptism 
^Bd  not  commence  till  the  time  of  Cyprian,  who,  condemning  it  as  a  general 
practice,  allowed  it  in  particular  cases  by  a  dispensation  of  charity :  and 
t|i^  it  did  not  actually  become  the  ordinary  rule  of  the  Church,  till  Augus- 
tine,  in  the  fever  of  his  Anti-Pelagian  dispute  had  introduced  the  Calvin- 
iitie  interpretation  of  Original  Sin,  and  the  dire  state  of  infants  dying  un- 

iMiptixed ^I  am  so  &r  from  acceding  to  them,  that  I  reject  the  whole  state- 

mcnt  as  rash,  and  not  only  unwarranted  by  the  authorities  he  cites,  but  un- 
MMwerably  confuted  by  Baxter,  Wall,  and  many  other  learned  Pfisdo-bap- 
tkU  before  and  since  the  pdUication  of  his  work.  I  confine  myself  to  the 
VOL.    I.  P 
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Lufly,  we  bolli  coincide  in  the  ftill  eonvlctioii,  that  it  ia neither 
the  ontwarii  corenioiiy  of  Baptiftn.  untler  any  fomi  or  circiun- 
■tanors.  nor  any  other  ceremony,  but  auch  a  liiith  in  Christ  u 
tendi  to  produc*  a  conformiiy  to  his  holy  doctriiies  and  esample 
in  he&n  nml  Ufc^  nnd  which  faith  is  itself  a.  declared  mean  asil 
oonditiou  of  our  partaking  of  his  spiritual  body,  and  of  Iwiiifi 
dotkeif  i/ywj;  with  his  ripihteousncBS, — that  properly  niakeE  us 
Chriitians,  and  can  aloiio  be  enjoined  as  an  article  of  faith  neces- 
ury  to  salvation,  go  that  the  denial  thereof  may  be  denounced  u 
&  daninttblo  heresy.  In  the  Htrictest  Eenae  of  eBsentiaJ,  this  alone 
U  the  i?s«ential  in  Christianity,  that  ihe  same  spirit  should  be 

^^11^  in  UB  which  was  in  the  fulness  of  all  perfection  in  Chtiit 
UB  ^^'hatovcr  else  is  nuned  esatntial,  is  such  because,  aud 
only  OB  I'ar  as,  it  ia  instrumeDtal  to  this,  or  evidently  implie*! 
herein.  II*  the  Baptists  hold  the  visible^g£bto  be  iudispensiible 
to  wdvalion,  with  what  terror  must  they  not  regard  every  diaeaas 
that  Lt'fiills  their  children  between  youth  and  infancy  !  But  if 
they  are  saved  l>y  the  faith  of  the  parent,  then  the  outward  rite 
ia  not  essential  to  salvation,  otherwise  than  as  the  omissLon  should 
arise  iroin  a  spirit  of  disobedience  :  and  in  this  case  it  is  the 
cause  not  the  efleot,  the  wilful  and  unbaptized  heart,  not  t\e 
unbaptizing  hand,  that  perils  it.  And  surely  it  louka  very  like 
an  inconsisteney  to  admit  the  vicarious  faith  of  the  parents,  aud 
the  therein  implied  promise,  that  the  child  shall  he  ChriBtiauly 
bred  lip.  aud  as  much  as  in  them  lies  prepared  lor  the  comma- 
nion  of  saints — to  admit  this,  as  safe  and  sufficient  in  their  own 
instance,  and  yet  to  denounce  the  sucae  belief  and  practice  as 
hazardous  and  imavaiUiig  in  the  Church — the  same,  I  say,  essen- 
tially, aud  only  diflering  from  their  own  by  the  presence  of  two 
or  three  Christian  friends  as  additional  securities,  and  by  the 
promise  being  expressed  I 

But  you,  my  filial  friend  !  have  studied  Christ  under  a  better 
teacher — the  spirit  of  adoption,  even  the  spirit  that  was  in  Paul, 
and  "which  still  speaks  to  us  out  of  his  writings.  You  remember 
and  admire  the  saying  of  an  old  divine,  that  a  ceremony  duly 
instituted  is  a  chain  of  gold  around  tho  neck  of  faith  ;  but  if  in 
the  wieh  to  make  it  co-esscntial  and  con  substantial,  you  draw  it 
closer  and  closer,  it  may  strangle  the  faith  it  was  naeant  to  deck 

aggertion—not  tbnt  Infant  Baptiem  was  not — but  tbut  tliere  eiist  do  sdffi- 
dent  prou&  that  it  'wao — Uie  ^iBcliae  of  the  Apostolic  age.  j 
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ind  designate.  You  are  not  so  unretentive  a  scholar  as  to  have 
Ibigotten  the  pateris  et  auro  of  your  Virgil :  or  if  you  were,  you 
are  not  so  inconsistent  a  reasoner  as  to  translate  the  Hehraism, 
Iprit  and  fire,  in  one  place  hy  spiritual  fire,  and  yet  refuse  to 
translate  water  and  spirit  hy  spiritual  water  in  another  place ;  or 
if,  as  I  myself  think,  the  different  position  marks  a  different  sense, 
jet  that  the  former  must  be  ejusdem  generis  with  the  latter — 
the  water  of  repentance,  reformation  in  conduct ;  and  the  spirit 
that  which  purifies  the  inmost  principle  of  action,  as  fire  purges 
the  metal  substantially,  and  not  cleansing  the  surface  only. 

Bnt  in  this  instance,  it  will  be  said,  the  ceremony,  the  outward 
and  visible  sign,  is  a  Scripture  ordinance.  I  will  not  reply  that 
the  Romish  priest  says  the  same  of  the  anointing  of  the  sick  with 
oil  and  the  imposition  of  hands.  No,  my  answer  is  :  that  this  is 
a  very  sufficient  reason  for  the  continued  observance  of  a  cere- 
monial rite  so  derived  and  sanctioned,  even  though  its  own 
beauty,  simplicity,  and  natural  significancy  had  pleaded  less 
strongly  in  its  behalf.  But  it  is  no  reason  why  the  Church  should 
fi>rget  that  the  perpetuation  of  a  thing  does  not  alter  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  and  that  a  ceremony  to  be  perpetuated  is  to  be  per- 
petuated as  a  ceremony.  It  is  no  reason  why,  knowing  and  ex- 
periencing even  in  the  majority  of  her  own  members  the  prone- 
nesB  of  the  human  mind  to  superstition,*  the  Church  might  not 
rightfully  and  piously  adopt  the  measures  best  calculated  to 
check  this  tendency,  and  to  correct  the  abuse  to  which  it  had  led 
in  any  particular  rite.  But  of  superstitious  notions  respecting  the 
Baptismal  ceremony,  and  of  abuse  resulting,  the  instances  were 
flagrant  and  notorious.  Such,  for  instance,  was  the  frequent  de- 
ferring of  the  Baptismal  rite  to  a  late  period  of  life,  and  even  to 
the  deathbed,  in  the  belief  that  the  mystic  water  would  cleanse 
the  baptized  person  from  all  sin,  and  (if  he  died  immediately  after 
the  performance  of  the  ceremony),  send  him  pure  and  spotless 
into  the  other  world.  ♦ 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  preventive  remedy  applied  by  the  Church 
is  legitimated  as  well  as  additionally  recommended  by  the  follow- 
ing consideration.     Where  a  ceremony  answered  and  was  in- 

*  Let  me  be  permitted  to  repeat  and  apply  the  note  in  a  former  page. 
Saperstition  may  be  defined  as  tuperstantium  {cujusmodi  aunt  ceremoniu  et 
mgna  externa  qua^  niei  in  tignificando,  nihili  sunt  et  pcene  nihU)  tubstan- 
Hatia, 
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tonded  lu  ntMwcr  M-voral  piirposcx,  which  pnrpoeea  at  iU  fint 
iDltitUiioii  wiTo  blKudoii  ill  r(W|>ei't  of  the  time,  but  which  afte^ 
WKtd*  l>y  ciiuii^i.'  uf  cirt-unuilanueB  {uh  when,  for  uietance,  a  large 
•od  evcr-ini-ti-ueiiig  proportion  of  tha  members  of  the  Church,  or 
thoM  vho  at  luuat  btire  the  Chnitiaii  name,  were  of  Chrialian 
parentu)  wore  in-ntiBsitriJy  iliH-iinileil — then  either  the  Church  has 
no  poViT  vt  aiilhiirily  ilelegated  to  her  (which  is  shilling  the 
grouatl  of  cuiilruvt-niy),  or  ehe  inui^t  be  authorized  to  choose  and 
detoniiiiiu,  to  which  of  the  eeveral  purpoees  the  ceremony  sboulil 
be  attuoliDi),  Nuw  one  of  the  purposes  of  Baptism  was — the 
malnDL'  it  publicly  niaiiifest,  (iTHt,  what  individuals  were  to  he 
rogardiil  liy  the  World  [Phil.  ii.  15}  an  belonging  to  the  viable 
.  oominiiitiiiu  of  Chrialians:  inaemueh  as  by  their  demeanor  and 
apparent  coudition,  the  general  eeluaaUoti  oi'  f.lie  city  irt  on  a  hiU 
and  nor  to  he  hid  (Matth.  v.  14)  could  not  but  be  allbcted— the 
city  that  even  in  UitmitUt  of  a  crooked  and  perverse  nation  vat 
bound  not  only  to  give  no  cause,  but  hy  all  innocent  means,  Id 
prevent  every  occasion,  of  rebuke.  Secondly,  to  mark  out,  for 
the  Cliiircli  ilsulfi  thi>se  that  were  entitled  to  that  especial  dear- 
neu,  that  watchful  and  disciplinary  love  and  loving-kindness, 
which  over  and  above  the  affectious  and  duties  of  philanthropy 
ftnd  universal  charity,  Christ  himself  had  enjoijied,  and  with  aa 
emphasis  aiid  in  a  form  eiguificaut  of  its  great  and  especial  im- 
piirtaiU'f. — -1  new  cummii/u/mr/it  I  f-tir  imlo  i/ou.  thiU  ye  love 
OIK  another.  By  a  charity  wide  as  sunshine,  and  comprehend- 
ing the  whole  human  race,  the  body  of  Christians  was  to  be 
placed  iu  contrast  with  the  proverbial  misanthropy  and  bigotry 
of  tlio  Jewish  Church  and  people  :  while  yet  they  were  to  be 
distinguished  and  known  to  all  men,  by  the  peculiar  love  and 
aflcctioii  displayed  hy  them  towards  the  members  of  their  own 
community ;  thus  exhibiting  the  intensity  of  sectarian  attachment, 
yet  by  the  no  less  notorious  and  exemplary  practice  of  the  duties 
of  universal  benev^ence,  secured  from  the  charge  so  conunonly 
brotight  against  it,  of  being  narrow  and  exclusive.  "  How  kind 
these  Christians  are  to  the  poor  and  atllicted,  without  distinction 
of  religion  or  country  ;  hut  how  they  love  each  other !" 

Now  combine  with  this  the  consideration  before  urged — the 
duty,  I  mean,  and  necessity  of  checking  the  superstitious  abtise 
of  the  Baptismal  rite  :  and  1  then  ask,  with  confidence,  in  what 
way  could  the  Churcb  have  exercised  a  sound  discretion  more 
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wisely,  piously,  or  effectively,  than  by  fixing,  from  among  the 
several  ends  and  purposes  of  baptism,  the  outward  ceremony  to 
the  purposes  here  mentioned  ?  How  could  the  great  body  of 
Christians  be  more  plainly  instructed  as  to  the  true  nature  of  all 
bntward  ordinances  ?  What  can  be  conceived  better  calculated 
to  prevent  the  ceremony  from  being  regarded  as  other  and  more 
than  a  ceremony,  if  not  the  administration  of  the  same  on  an  ob- 
ject (yea,  a  dear  and  precious  object)  of  spiritual  duties,  though 
the  conscious  subject  of  spiritual  operations  and  graces  only  by 
anticipation  and  in  hope  ; — a  subject  unconscious  as  a  flower  of 
the  dew  falling  on  it,  or  the  early  rain,  and  thus  emblematic  of 
the  myriads  who  (as  in  our  Indian  empire,  and  henceforward,  I 
trust,  in  Africa)  are  temporally  and  even  morally  benefited  by 
the  outward  existence  of  Christianity,  though  as  yet  ignorant  of 
its  saving  truth  ?  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  what  more  reve- 
I'ential  than  the  application  of  this  the  common  initiatory  rite  of 
the  East  sanctioned  and  appropriated  by  Christ — ^its  application, 
I  say,  to  the  very  subjects,  whom  he  himself  commanded  to  be 
brought  to  him — ^the  children  in  arms,  respecting  whom  Jesus 
toas  much  displeased  vrith  his  disciples^  who  had  rebuked  those 
that  brought  them  ?  What  more  expressive  of  the  true  charac- 
ter of  that  originant  yet  generic  stain,  from  which  the  Son  of 
God,  by  his  mysterious  Incarnation  and  Agony  and  Death  and 
Resurrection,  and  by  the  Baptism  of  the  Spirit,  came  to  cleanse 
the  children  of  Adam,  than  the  exhibition  of  the  outward  element 
to  infants,  free  from  and  incapable  of  crime,  in  whom  the  evil 
principle  was  present  only  as  potential  being,  and  whose  outward 
semblance  represented  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  ?  And  can  it — 
to  a  man,  who  would  hold  himself  deserving  of  anathema  ma- 
ranatha  (1  Cor.  xvi.  22)  if  he  did  not  love  the  Lord  Jesus — can 
it  be  nothing  to  such  a  man,  that  the  introduction  and  commen- 
dation of  a  new  inmate,  a  new  spiritual  ward,  to  the  assembled 
brethren  in  Christ  ( — and  this,  as  I  have  shown  above,  was  one 
purpose  of  the  Baptismal  ceremony — )  does  in  the  Baptism  of  an 
infant  recall  our  Lord's  own  presentation  in  the  Temple  on  the 
eighth  day  afler  his  birth  ?  Add  to  all  these  considerations  the 
known  fact  of  the  frequent  exposure  and  the  general  light  regard 
of  infants,  at  the  time  when  Infant  Baptism  is  by  the  Baptists 
■apposed  to  have  been  first  ruled  by  the  Catholic  Church,  not 
overlooking  the  humane  and  charitable  motives,  that  influenced 
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Onnvx'i  deciiion  in  iti  favoi.  And  then  make  present  to  yoot 
iiuagiiiatinn,  uid  meditatively  conlemplste  tlie  stiU  coutiituing 
tcnileucy,  ihc  profil&blt;,  the  beauliful  elFccts  of  tiiis  ordinsDce 
DOW  aiul  for  MI  iiiiuiy  cuiitunes  back,  oti  the  great  mass  of  the 
papulation  throughout  Christeudom — the  Bolleniiig,  elevating  ex- 
oreiso  of  faith,  and  tho  coiiqiiegl  over  the  Eensea,  wliilc  in  the 
form  of  a  hclpk'H'  crying  bubo  the  preseoce,  and  the  unutterable 
worth  and  vajiie,  ofad  iiiimortul  bBitig  made  capable  ofeverlast 
iug  bliss  are  siiloiniily  proclaimed  and  carried  home  lo  the  raind 
and  heart  of  llie  henrurg  and  behnlders !  Kor  will  yoti  forget  tlie 
probable  influence  on  the  luliirc  ed,  lion  of  the  uhild,  the  opp^ 
tuuity  of  instructing  and  impi  the  irieuds,   relativee.  aoil 

porcnti  in  their  beet  and  most  _  mood.     These  are,  iudeed, 

the  mallia  tempora  fandi. 

It  is  true,  that  by  on.  uiilorescen  accident,  and  through  the 
propensity  of  all  zealots  to  caricature  partial  truth  into  total  false- 
hood— it  is  loo  true,  that  a  tree  tho  very  contrary  iu  quality  of 
that  shown  to  Moseit  [Exod.  xv.  25)  wos  afterwards  cast  into  the 
xweel  leaters from  thii  fountain,  and  made  them  like  the  leaten 
of  Marah,  too  bitter  to  be  drunk,  I  allude  to  the  Pelagian  con- 
troversy, the  perversion  of  the  articl  of  Original  Sin  by  Augus- 
tine, and  thu  frightful  conclusions  w__.ch  this  ilurus  pater  infan- 
tum drew  from  the  article  thus  perverted.  It  is  not.  however, 
to  the  predecessors  of  this  Afifican.,  whoever  they  were  that  au- 
thorized Paido-Baptism,  and  at  whatever  period  it  first  became 
general — it  is  nt  to  the  Church  at  the  time  being,  that  these 
consequences  arc  justly  imputable.  She  had  done  her  best  to 
preclude  every  superstition,  by  allowing,  in  urgent  cases,  any  and 
every  adult,  man  and  woman,  to  administer  the  ceremonial  part, 
the  outward  rite  of  Baptism  :  but  reservmg  to  the  highest  func- 
tionary of  the  Church  (even  te  the  exclusion  of  the  co-presbyters) 
the  more  proper  and  spiritual  purpose,  namely,  the  declaration 
of  repentance  and  belief,  the  free  choice  of  Christ  as  his  Lord, 
and  the  open  profession  of  the  Christian  title  by  an  individual  in 
his  own  name  and  by  his  own  deliberate  act.  This  office  of  re- 
ligion, the  essentially  moral  and  spiritual  nature  of  which  could 
not  be  mistaken,  this  most  solemn  office  the  Bishop  alone  was  lo 
perform. 

Thus — as  soon  as  the  purposes  of  the  ceremonial  rite  were  by 
change  of  circumstances  divided,  that  is,  took  place  at  diffeient 
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periods  of  the  believer's  life — to  the  outward  purposes,  where  the 
efiect  was  to  be  produced  on  the  consciousness  of  others,  the 
Church  continued  to  affix  the  outward  rite ;  while  to  the  sub- 
stantial and  spiritual  purpose,  where  the  effect  was  to  be  pro- 
duced on  the  individuaFs  own  mind,  she  gave  its  beseeming  dig- 
nity by  an  ordinance  not  figurative,  but  standing  in  the  direct 
cause  and  relation  of  means  to  the  end. 

In  fine,  there  are  two  great  purposes  to  be  answered,  each  hav- 
ing  its  own  subordinate  purposes  and  desirable  consequences. 
The  Church  answers  both,  the  Baptists  one  only.     If,  neverthe- 
less, you  would  still  prefer  the  union  of  the  Baptismal  rite  with 
the  Confirmation,  and  that  the  presentation  t)f  infants  to  the 
assembled  Church  had  formed  a  separate  institution,  avowedly 
prospective — I  answer  :  first,  that  such  for  a  long  time  and  to  a 
late  period  was  my  own  judgment.     But  even  then  it  seemed  to 
me  a  point,  as  to  which  an  indifference  would  be  less  inconsistent 
in  a  lover  of  truth,  than  a  zeal  to  separation  in  a  professed  lover 
of  peace.     And  secondly,  I  would  revert  to  the  history  of  the 
Reformation,  and  the  calamitous  accident  of  the  Peasants'  War  : 
when  the  poor  ignorant  multitude,  driven  frantic  by  the  intoler- 
able oppressions  of  their  feudal  lords,  rehearsed  all  the  outrages 
that  were  acted  m  our  own  times  by  the  Parisian  populace 
headed  by  Danton,  Marat,  and  Robespierre ;  and  on  the  same 
outrageous  principles,  and  in  assertion  of  the  same  rights  of  brutes 
to  the  subversion  of  all  the  duties  of  men.     In  our  times,  most 
fortunately  for  the  interest  of  religion  and  morality,  or  of  their 
prudential  substitutes  at  least,  the  name  of  Jacobin  was  every- 
where associated  with  that  of  Atheist  and  Infidel.     Or  rather. 
Jacobinism  and  Infidelity  were  the  two  heads  of  the  revolutionary 
Geryon — connatural  misgrowths  of  the  same  monster-trunk.     In 
the  German  convulsion,  on  the  contrary,  by  a  mere  but  most  un- 
fortunate accident,  the  same  code  of  Caliban  jurisprudence,  the 
6ame  sensual  and  murderous  excesses,  were  connected  with  the 
name   of  Anabaptist.      The  abolition  of  magistracy,    commu- 
nity of  goods,  the  right  of  plunder,  polygamy,  and  whatever  else 
was  fanatical,  were  comprised  in  the  word  Anabaptism.     It  is 
not^  be  imagined  that  the  Fathers  of  the  Reformation  could, 
without  a  miraculous  influence,  have  taken  up  the  question  of 
Infant  Baptism  with  the  requisite  calmness  and  freedom  of  spirit. 
It  is  not  to  be  wished  that  they  should  have  entered  on  the  dis- 
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fnnriirn  Nb^ ,  I  will  go  farther.  Unless  the  abolition  of  Infant 
Baptinn  MU  be  ^hown  to  be  invotveii  in  some  fuiulameatal  ttr- 
ticia  d  futh,  unless  the  jiractice  dould  be  proved  fatal  or  immi- 
iimt^  peiiloVB  to  solvation,  the  nerormcas  would  not  have  been 
jtutified  in  axpo»in^  the  yd  tontler  aud  BtniggUng  cause  of  Prot- 
Mtantum  to  Bueh  certain  and  violent  prqudiees  as  this  innora- 
tion  would  have  excited.  Nothing  less  than  the  whole  Hubi^tBiice 
Bud  efficacy  of  the  Oo^pel  Faith  was  the  prize,  which  tbey 
had  wnatled  for  awl  won ;  but  won  from  enemies  still  in  the 
field,  a»d  on  the  wateh  lr>  retake,  at  all  costs,  the  saeied 
troMUie,  and  consign  il  once  again  in  darkness  and  oblivion.  If 
them  be  a  time  for  all  things,  this  was  not  the  time  for  an  inno- 
vation that  wonld  and  must  have  been  followed  by  the  triumph 
tf  th«  enemicii  of  Scriptural  Christianity,  and  the  alienation  of 
the  governments  that  had  espoused  and  protected  it. 

Bemember  I  say  this  on  the  euppositioii  of  the  question's  not 
being  what  you  do  unt  pretend  it  to  be,  on  estiential  of  the  Faith 
bywhich  we  are  saved.  But  should  it  likewise  be  conceded  that 
it  il  a  disputable  point — and  that  in  point  of  fact  it  is  and  has 
been  disputed  by  divines  whom  no  pious  Christian  of  any  denom~ 
iaation  will  deny  to  hare  been  faithful  and  OHiinent  servants  of 
Chiiat ;  should  it,  I  say,  be  likewise  ooneeded  that  the  question 
of  Infant  Baptism  is  a  point,  on  which  two  ChrJBtiaus,  who  per- 
haps difler  on  this  point  only,  may  differ  without  giving  just 
ground  for  impeaching  the  piety  or  competence  of  either  ;  in  this 
ease  I  am  obliged  to  infer  that  the  person  who  at  any  time  can 
regard  this  difference  as  singly  warranting  a  separation  from  a 
religious  community,  must  think  of  schism  under  another  point 
of  view  than  that  in  which  I  have  been  taught  to  contemplate  it 
by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians. 

Let  me  add  a  few  words  on  a  diversity  of  doctrine  closely  con- 
nected with  this  ; — the  opinions  of  Doctors  Mant  and  J)'Oyly  as 
opposed  to  those  of  the  (bo  nailed)  Evangelical  clergy.  "  The 
Church  of  England  (saya  Wall*)  does  not  require  assent  and  con- 

*  Conference  betneea  IVo  Hen  Ibat  hod  Doubts  about  Infant  Baptism. 
By  W.  Wall,  Author  of  the  HiBt«rj  of  Infant  Baptism,  and  Vicar  of  Shore- 
ham  in  Kent.  A  ver;  sensible  little  tract,  and  irritten  in  an  excellent 
spirit ;  but  it  failed.  I  confess,  io  satisfying  my  mind  as  to  the  existence  of 
■ay  decisive  proofs  or  documents  of  Infant  Bnptisni  Laving,  been  an  Apos- 
tolic  usage,  or  spetuslly  intended  in  any  part  of  the  Kcw  Testament ;  tbouf^ 
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Bent"  to  either  opinion  "  in  order  to  lay  communion.**  But  I  will 
suppose  the  person  a  minister :  but  minister  of  a  Church  which 
kas  expressly  disclaimed  all  pretence  to  infallibility ;  a  Church 
which  in  the  construction  of  its  Liturgy  and  Articles  is  known  to 
have  worded  certain  passages  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  them 
Bubscribable  by  both  A  and  Z — -that  is,  the  opposite  parties  as  to 

deducible  generally  from  many  passages,  and  in  perfect  accordance  vrith  the 
spirit  of  the  whole. 

A  mighty  wrestler  in  the  cause  of  spiritual  religion  and  Gtospel  morality, 
in  whom  more  than  in  any  other  contemporary  I  seem  to  see  the  spirit  of 
Luther  revived,  expressed  to  me  his  doubts  whether  we  have  a  right  to  deny 
that  an  infimt  is  capable  of  a  spiritual  influence.  To  such  a  man  I  could  not 
feel  justified  in  returning  an  answer  ex  tempore^  or  without  having  first  sul> 
mitted  my  convictions  to  a  fresh  revisaL  I  owe  him,  however,  a  deliberate 
answer ;  and  take  this  opportunity  of  discharging  the  debt. 

The  objection  supposes  and  assumes  the  very  point  which  is  denied,  or  at 
least  disputed — ^namely,  that  Infant  Baptism  is  specially  enjoined  in  the 
Scriptures.  If  an  express  passage  to  this  purport  had  existed  in  the  New 
Testament — ^the  other  passages,  which  evidently  imply  a  spiritual  opera- 
tion nnder  the  condition  of  a  preceding  spiritual  act  on  the  part  of  the  per> 
■on  baptised,  remaining  as  now — ^then  indeed,  as  the  only  way  of  removing 
the  apparent  contradiction,  it  might  be  allowable  to  call  on  the  Anti-psedo- 
baptist  to  prove  the  q^gative — namely,  that  an  infant  a  week  old  is  not  a 
subject  capable  or  susceptible  of  spiritual  agency.  And,  vice  versa^  should 
it  be  made  known  to  us,  that  infants  are  not  without  reflection  and  self-con* 
acionsness— then,  doubtless,  we  should  be  entitled  to  infer  that  they  were 
capable  of  a  spiritual  operation,  and  consequently  of  that  which  is  signified 
in  the  Baptismal  rite  administered  to  adults.  But  what  does  this  prove  for 
those  who  not  (mly  can  not  show,  but  who  do  not  themselves  profess  to  believe 
the  self-<x>nsciousness  of  a  new-born  babe,  but  who  rest  the  defence  of  Infant 
Baptism  on  the  assertion,  that  God  was  pleased  to  affix  the  performance  of 
this  rite  to  his  ofier  of  salvation  as  the  indispensable,  though  arbitrary,  con- 
dition of  the  infant's  salvabiUty  If— As  kings,  in  former  ages,  when  they  con- 
ferred lands  in  perpetuity,  would  sometimes,  as  the  condition  of  the  tenure, 
exact  from  the  beneficiary  a  hawk,  or  some  trifling  ceremony,  as  the  putting 
on  or  off  of  their  sandals,  or  whatever  royal  caprice  or  the  whim  of  the  mo- 
ment, might  suggest.  But  you,  honored  Irving,  are  as  little  disposed  as  I 
■m,  to  fxvoT  such  doctrine  1 

Friend  pure  of  heart  and  fervent  1  we  have  learnt 
A  different  lore.     "We  may  not  thus  profane 
The  idea  and  name  of  Him  whose  absolute  will 
Is  reason,  truth  supreme,  essential  order.* 


•  See  Cararch  and  State,  VL  pp.  114,  115,  note.— .fii 
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tha  point!  in  controversy.  I  pujipoae  this  person's  convictioM 
thoM  of  Z,  and  that  out  of  five  piLssagea  there  are  three,  the  more 
natuntl  aail  obvious  lenso  of  which  is  in  hie  favor  ;  and  two  of 
Vhiofa,  thOD<;h  not  abeulutdy  precluding  a.  dilTerent  aense,  jet  Hk 
more  prabftble  intcrpretatiou  is  in  favor  of  A,  that  ia,  of  thoae  who 
do  not  coneidi^r  the  Baptism  of  ui  infant  as  proepcctive,  but  hold 
it  to  be  an  njitis  ojicraiis  ft  in  prasenti.  Then  I  say,  tha.t  if  euoh 
ft  penon  rcfjarda  these  two  sentencea  or  single  passages  as  obiiginp 
or  warranting  him  to  abandon  the  flock  intrusted  to  hia  charge, 
and  either  to  join  such  as  are  tho  avowed  enemies  of  the  Church 
onthedouljle  gronnd  of  its  particular  i^onstitution  and  of  its  being 
an  estabUahnierit,  or  to  set  up  a  separate  church  for  himself— 1 
can  not  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  cither  his  conacicnce  ia  mor- 
bidly Benutive  in  one  speck  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  sensibility  in 
&  far  larger  portion  ;  or  that  he  must  have  discovered  some  mode 
beyond  the  reach  of  my  conjootural  powers,  of  interpreting  the 
Scriptures  enmneraled  in  the  following  excerpt  from  the  popular 
Tract  before  cited,  in  which  the  writer  expresses  an  opinion  to 
which  I  aasont  with  my  whole  heart,  namely  : 

"That  all  Chriatiana  in  the  world  that  hold  the  same  fiinda- 
raentals  ought  to  make  ono  Church,  though  differing  in  lesser 
opinions  ;  and  that  the  sin,  the  mischief,  and  danger  to  the  souis 
of  men,  that  divide  into  those  many  sects  and  parties  among  ua, 
does  (for  the  most  of  them)  consist  not  so  much  in  the  opinion! 
tbemaelves,  aa  in  their  dividing  and  aeparating  for  them.  And 
in  support  of  this  tenet,  I  will  refer  you  to  some  plain  places  of 
Scripture,  which  if  you  please  now  to  peruse,  1  will  be  silent  the 
while.  See  what  our  Saviour  himself  says,  John  x.  16.  John 
xvi.  11.  And  what  the  primitive  Christians  practised,  Acts'u- 
46,  and  iv.  32.  And  what  St.  Paul  says,  1  Cor.  i.  10,  11,  12, 
and  2,  3,  4,  also,  the  whole  12th  chapter  :  Eph.  ii.  17,  flee,  to 
the  end.  Where  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christiana  are  showed 
to  be  one  body,  one  lioiisehold,  one  temple  fitly  framed  together: 
and  these  were  of  different  opinions  in  several  maltera.  Like' 
wise  chap.  iii.  6,  iv.  1-13,  Phil.  ii.  1,  2,  where  he  uaea  the  most 
solemn  adjurations  to  this  purpose.  But  1  would  more  especially 
recommend  to  you  the  reading  of  G€U.  v.  20,  21.  Phil.  iii.  15, 16, 
the  14th  chapter  to  the  Romans,  and  pajt  of  the  ISth,  to  verse  7, 
and  also  Rom.  xv.  17. 

"Are  not  the«B  pueagea  plain,  full,  and. earnest?    Do  you 
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find  any  of  the  uncontroverted  points  to  be  determined  by  Scrip- 
ture in  words  nigh  so  plain  or  pathetic  ?" 

If  I  had  addressed  the  ministers  recently  seceded,  I  would  have 
first  proved  from  Scripture  and  reason  the  justness  of  their  doc- 
triDOS  concerning  Baptism  and  conversion.  2.  I  would  have 
shown,  that  even  in  respect  of  the  Prayer-book  and  Homilies  of 
the  Church  of  England,  taken  as  a  whole,  their  opponents  were 
comparatively  as  ill  off  as  themselves,  if  not  worse.  3.  That 
the  few  mistakes  or  inconvenient  phrases  of  the  Baptismal  Ser- 
vice did  not  impose  on  the  conscience  the  necessity  of  resigning 
the  pastoral  office.  4.  That  even  if  they  did,  this  would  by  no 
means  justify  schism  from  lay-membership  :  or  else  there  could 
be  no  schism  except  from  an  immaculate  and  infallible  Church. 
Now,  as  our  Articles  have  declared  that  no  Church  is  or  ever 
was  such,  it  would  follow  that  there  is  no  such  sin  as  that  of 
schism,  that  is,  that  St.  Paul  wrote  falsely  or  idly.  5.  That  the 
escape  through  the  channel  of  dissent  is  from  the  frying-pan  to 
the  fire— or,  to  use  a  less  worn  and  vulgar  simile,  the  escape  of 
a  leech  from  a  glass-jar  of  water  into  the  naked  and  open  air. 
But  never,  never,  would  I  in  one  breath  allow  my  Church  to  be 
fallible,  and  in  the  next  contend  for  her  absolute  freedom  from  all 
error — never  confine  inspiration  and  perfect  truth  to  the  Scrip- 
tuies,  and  then  scold  for  the  perfect  truth  of  each  and  every 
word  in  the  Prayer-book.  Enough  for  me,  if  in  my  heart  of 
hearts,  free  from  all  fear  of  man  and  all  lust  of  preferment,  I 
believe  (as  I  do)  the  Church  of  England  to  be  the  most  Apostolic 
Church ;  that  its  doctrines  and  ceremonies  contain  nothing 
dangerous  to  righteousness  or  salvation ;  and  that  the  imperfec- 
tions in  its  Liturgy  are  spots  indeed,  but  spots  on  the  sun,  which 
impede  neither  its  light  nor  its  heat,  so  as  to  prevent  the  good  seed 
from  growing  in  a  good  soil,  and  producing  fruits  of  redemption. 

[*  "  8  May,  1828.  I  see  the  necessity  of  greatly  expanding 
and  clearing  up  the  chapter  on  Baptism  in  the  Aids  to  Reflec- 
tion, and  of  proving  the  substantial  accordance  of  my  scheme 
with  that  of  our  Church. 

*  The  paragraphs  which  the  Editor  has,  after  some  consideration,  thought 
it  advisable  to  print  within  brackets  in  the  text  of  this  edition  of  the  Aids 
to  Reflection,  are  taken  from  one  of  the  deeply  interesting  Note  BookB, 
kept  by  Mr.  Coleridge  with  great  care  during  the  later  years  of  his  life. 
The  material  <9o«iteat8  of  these  Books  are  in  process  of  publication. — JBd. 
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"  I  itUl  My  that  ui  nuurlioa  of  an  net  of  the  Spirit  in  time— 
thU  Kt  the  moiiiuul  or  the  uttoring  of  the  words,  /  baptize  thee 
jn  titt  MONM,  ifv.,  it  may  bo  declared,  '  Now  the  Spirit  be^ns  to 
Mt'^i  fklH  ill  philuiHiphy,  and  contrary  to  Scripture  ;  and  that 
ooi  Churah  Su'rvit-'t.'  uiwda  iio  Buch  hypothesis.  Further,  I  etill 
lay  that  tho  i-«iiiiiiuiiictitiuii  of  the  ISpirit  ae  of  a  power  ia  piiu- 
oipl*  not  yat  poMr-HKHl  to  bm  unDcuiscioua  agent  by  huaian  miiuB- 
try,  ii  withuul  procddcDt  or  warrant  in  Scripture  ; — that  the 
uatuTB  of  tht-'  Spirit  communicated  by  the  Apoatlea  by  impositiati 
of  hudii  ii  a  very  difficult  question  ;  a.ad  that  the  reasooa  &s 
nipponng  it  to  bn  (■[■rtniii  miraculous  (Jte  of  the  Spirit,  peculiar 
to  tho  fint  m*'  of  L'hrisliaiiity,  and  uring  the  formation  of  tbe 
Ohunli,  m  iioitlicr  few  nor  insipiilicant. 

"Furthw,  I  Buy  that  in  itself  it  might  be  indiAerent,  whether, 
tho  outvmd  Kilo  of  Baplism  formed  tho  initiation  into  the  Biip- 
tinool  poriod,  tl:  ti  r^iiZ'f.  or  the  finale  and  coronation  : — tbat 
from  tho  nooi'iuiily  of  Ihe  rirciimstanoefl,  that  ie,  the  non-exislence 
of  th,0  Ohuich  an  the  Bpoiisor  and  security  for  the  undertaking  of 
tho  onlightouiiiff  pnwesa,  and  the  itdult  age  of  the  persona  to  be 
baptind,  tho  lattur  was,  and  could  not  but  be,  the  practice  of  the 
Apoatolio  agv  ; — but  that  in  aflcr-timea  both  the  commencement 
and  tho  oloMi  woro  ritually  aolemnized  ; — in  the  first,  the  Church 
conferring  all  the  privilcROB  of  Cliristianity  ; — in  the  second,  Ihu 
domii  acknowledging  tho  gili,  and  declaring  his  consent  to  the 
Mndilious,  and  tho  Church  conHiming  the  gift,  and  receiving  the 
individual  aa,  Ifi'fi  ^Kfwiofi'cr,  and  no  longer,  ir  to>  tpaitll^eadai, 
OS  olio  being  enlightened.  Now  it  ia  notorious  that  during  the 
fir«t  two  oenlnries,  the  catechumens  generally  were  not  baptized, 
and  that  their  baptism  was  immediately  followed  by  admission 
to  the  liuolmrist.  And  such  was  tho  force  of  custom,  that  when 
tho  liiipUsni  of  infants  became  tho  rule  of  the  Church,  the 
Euohari«t  was  administered  to  thom ; — a  practice  which  greatly 
obeourod,  if  it  did  not  destroy,  the  beautiful  harmony  and  distinct 
■igiiificaiipy  of  the  two  Ritos  as  symbolic, — the  one  of  the  Light 
of  tho  Word,  the  other  of  the  Life ;  and  therefore  with  great 
reason  was  the  practice  discontinued. 

"  Observe,  1  do  not  deny — God  forbid  !  the  possibility  or  the 
leality  of  tho  influence  of  the  Spirit  on  the  aoul  of  the  infant. 
His  first  amile  bespe&ka  a  reason — the  Light  from  the  Life  of  the 
Wozd — as  alieady  exlBtoiA  *,  and  where  the  Word  is,  time  will 
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the  Spirit  act.  Still  less  do  I  think  lightly  of  the  graces  which 
the  child  receives,  as  a  living  part  of  the  Church,  and  whatever 
flows  from  the  Communion  of  Saints,  and  the  negix^gtjaig  of  the 
Spirit.  Our  Church  most  wisely  and  scripturally  precludes  all 
the  mischievous  fanaticism  of  moments  of  conversion.  Except 
the  time  when  the  Church  receives  the  subject  into  her  own  body, 
and  co-organizes  the  person  therewith,  no  time  can  be  specified 
for  the  Spirit's  descent  and  incoming.  For  the  operations  of  the 
Spirit  are  as  little '  referable  to  Time  as  to  Space ;  but  in  refer- 
ence to  our  principles  of  conduct  toward,  and  judgment  concern- 
ing, our  neighbors,  the  Church  declares,  that  before  the  time  of 
the  Baptism,  there  is  no  authority  for  asserting,-^and  that  since 
the  time  there  is  no  authority  for  denying, — ^that  gift  and  regen- 
erate presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  promised  by  an  especial  cove- 
nant to  the  members  of  Christ's  mystical  body ;  and  Consequently, 
no  just  pretence  for  expecting  or  requiring  another  new  initiation 
or  birth  into  the  state  of  Grace.''] 


CONCLUSION. 


I  tM  not  BO  ignorant  of  the  temper  ajid  tendency  of  the  ags  in 
which  1  live,  as  either  to  be  unprepared  for  the  sort  of  remorka 
which  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  Evangelist  will  cali  forth. 
or  to  attempt  on  answer  to  them.  ViBJonary  ravings,  obaolela 
whimsies,  tranac  en  dental  trash,  and  the  like,  I  leare  to  pass  »t 
the  price  current  among  those  who  are  wiUing  to  receive  abiiMve 
phnuK;s  as  substitutes  for  argument.  Should  any  Euboruer  of 
anonymous  criticism  have  engaged  some  literary  bravo  or  buffiion 
beforehand  to  vilify  this  Work,  as  in  former  instances,  I  would 
give  a  friendly  hint  to  the  operative  critic,  that  he  may  compile 
an  eitellent  article  for  the  occasion,  and  with  very  little  trouble, 
out  of  Worburtou's  Tract  on  Grace  and  the  Spirit,  and  the  Pref- 
ace to  the  same.  There  is.  however,  one  objection,  which  will 
50  often  be  heard  from  men,  whose  talents  and  reputed  modera- 
tion must  give  a  weight  to  their  words,  that  I  owe  it  both  to  my 
own  character  and  to  the  interests  of  my  readers,  not  to  leave  it 
imnoticed.  The  charge  will  probably  be  worded  in  this  way  : — 
There  is  nothing  new  in  all  this.  (As  if  novelty  were  any  merit 
in  questions  of  revealed  religion  1)  It  is  mysticiBm,  all  taken  out 
of  William  Law,  after  he  had  lost  his  senses  in  brooding  over  thi* 
visions  of  a  delirious  tierman  cobbler,  Jacob  Bdhme. 

Of  poor  Jacob  BiJhme  I  have  dehvered  my  sentiments  at  large 
in  another  work.  Those  who  have  condescended  to  look  iato  his 
writings  must  know  that  his  characteristic  errors  are  :  first,  the 
mistaking  the  accidents  and  peculiarities  of  his  own  overwrought 
mind  for  reaUties  and  modes  of  thinking  eommon  to  all  minds  : 
and  secondly,  the  confusion  of  Nature,  that  is.  the  active  powers 
communicated  to  matter,  with  God  the  Creator.  And  if  the 
Aame  persons  have  done  more  than  merely  looked  into  the  pies- 
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ent  Volume,  they  must  have  seen,  that  to  eradicate,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  preclude  both  the  one  and  the  other,  stands  prominent 
among  its  avowed  objects. 

Of  William  Law's  Works  I  am  acquainted  with  the  Serious 
Call ;  and  besides  this  I  remember  to  have  read  a  small  Tract 
on  Prayer,  if  I  mistake  not,  as  I  easily  may,  it  being  at  least  six- 
and-twenty  years  since  I  saw  it.  He  may  in  this  or  in  other 
tracts  have  quoted  the  same  passages  from  the  fourth  Gospel 
which  I  have  done.  But  surely  this  affords  no  presumption  that 
my  conclusions  are  the  same  with  his ;  still  less,  that  they  are 
drawn  from  the  same  premisses  ;  and  least  of  all,  that  they  were 
adopted  from  his  writings.  Whether  Law  has  used  the  phrase, 
assimilation  by  faith,  I  know  not ;  b^t  I  know  that  I  should  ex- 
pose myself  to  a  just  charge  of  an  idle  parade  of  my  reading,  if  I 
recapitulated  the  tenth  part  of  the  authors,  ancient  and  modem, 
Homish  and  Reformed,  from  Law  to  Clemens  Alexandrinus  and 
Lreneeus,  in  whose  works  the  same  phrase  occurs  in  the  same 
sense.  And  after  all,  on  such  a  subject,  how  worse  than  child- 
ish is  the  whole  dispute  ! 

Is  the  fourth  Gospel  authentic  ?  And  is  the  interpretation  I 
have  given  true  or  false  ?  These  are  the  only  questions  which  a 
wise  man  would  put,  or  a  Christian  be  anxious  to  answer.  I 
not  only  believe  it  to  be  the  true  sense  of  the  texts ;  but  I  assert 
that  it  is  the  only  true,  rational,  and  even  tolerable  sense.  And 
this  position  alone  I  conceive  myself  interested  in  defending.  I 
have  studied  with  an  open  and  fearless  spirit  the  attempts  of  sun- 
dry learned  critics  of  the  Continent  to  invahdate  the  authenticity 
of  this  Gospel,  before  and  since  Eichom's  Vindication.  The  re- 
sult has  been  a  clearer  assurance  and  (as  far  as  this  was  possible) 
a  yet  deeper  conviction  of  the  genuineness  of  all  the  writings 
which  the  Church  has  attributed  to  this  Apostle.  That  those, 
who  have  formed  an  opposite  conclusion,  should  object  to  the.  use 
of  expressions  which  they  had  ranked  among  the  most  obvious 
marks  of  spuriousness,  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  that 
men,  who  with  a  clear  and  cloudless  assent  receive  the  sixth 
chapter  of  this  Gospel  as  a  faithful,  nay,  inspired  record  of  an 
actual  discourse,  should  take  oficnce  at  the  repetition  of  words 
which  the  Redeemer  himself,  in  the  perfect  foreknowledge  that 
they  would  confirm  the  disbelieving,  alienate  the  unsteadfast, 
and  transcend  the  present  capacity  even  of  his  own  elect,  had 
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flboMB  W  llw  mret  apfiropriate  :  uid  which,  after  the  moat  deei- 

■««  pnoft  Ihat  tbry  w«n>  misiiilcrpreled  by  the  greater  number 

ti  luB  beairrrs,   ami   nnl    tmderstood  liy  any,  he   neverthelesB  re- 

ypM>W  with  ftmn^r  rmphaus  and  wiihmit  comment  as  the  only 

t^fprnpciati'  (lymbikls  of  the  p^M  Iralh  he  woe  declariog,  and  to 

Mtlna  whu-h  /jitjm  onfj  ;• — that  in  theiiown  di»x>uraee  these 

iMB  ibmlii  han^  badi  from  all  cxpreas  refereuca  to  these  worde, 

I  if  (hey  wrre  afraid  ot  a&hamed  of  th«m,  though  the  earliest 

'  s  and  litni^ical  forms  of  tho  primitive  Church 

sxplicablc.  except  in  connectinu  with   this  dis- 

I  with  the  mystcrioui  and  i    uitual,  not  allegorical  sJiil 

Lcal,  import  of  the  same  '     ad   though  this   import  is 

■olexoulj  and  in  the  most  uutxiuivo       terms  asserted  and  taught 

hf  their  OMn  Church,  even  in  her  C     Khism.  or  compendium  of 

I   necessary  for  all   hei  meiUuiiTE  ; — this  I  miy  perhaps 

;   but  this  I  am  not  abl      )  Tiudicatc  or  excuse. 

nere  it,  Iiowevcr,  one  oppTDbt_      phrau:  which  it  may  Ew 

pnfitaUa  for  my  j'ounecr  readers  th—  I  should  explain,  namely, 

And  for  this  purpose  1  will  quote  a  sentence  or  two 

1  •  dialogue  which,  had  my  preecribed  limits  permitted,  I 

ritoold  h&ve  attached  to  the  pi'csent  work  ;  but  which  with  an 

BMtif  t  on  the  Church,  as  instituted  by  Christ,  and  as   an  eslab- 

Uahment  of  the  Sl.ite.  and  a  scries  of  LettersJ  on  the  right  and 

the  superstitious  use  and  estimation  of  the  Bible,  will  hereafter 

appear  by  themselvee,  should  the  reception  given  to  the  present 

Volume  encourage  or  permit  the  publication. 

*  Of  vtu<^  our  Ac  mi  madtJIaJt,  it  ■  Terj  inadequate  traoslation.  Tie 
Churdi  of  Qiglaod  in  this  be  in  other  doctrinal  poiuta  has  preserved  the 
goldoi  mesa  between  the  luperstitious  reverence  of  the  RomsnietA,  and  the 
aroved  contempt  of  the  Sectarians,  for  the  vritingB  of  the  Fathers,  and  the 
■□ttiorit;  and  unimpeached  traditioag  of  the  Church  during  the  first  thr«« 
or  four  centuries.  And  hov,  consistently  with  this  hmiorable  diaracteristic 
of  our  Church,  a  minister  of  the  same  could,  on  Ihe  Sacramentary  scheme 
now  in  feshion,  return  even  a  plausible  answer  to  Amsuld's  great  work  on 
Tnuisubetaotiatiou  (not  without  reasoa  the  bout  of  the  Komieh  Church), 
exceeds  my  powers  of  conjecture. 

f  See  the  Chnrch  and  State,  VL—Sd. 

i  See  Cwifeuions  of  in  Inquiring  Spirit  lS4a  Y.—Bi 
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MYSTICS  AND  MYSTICISM. 

Antinous. — "  What  do  you  call  Mysticism  ?     And  do  you  use 
the  word  in  a  good  or  in  a  bad  sense  ?" 

Nbtis. — "  In  the  latter  only  ;  as  far,  at  least,  as  we  are  now 
concerned  with  it.  When  a  man  refers  to  inward  feelings  and 
experiences,  of  which  mankind  at  large  are  not  conscious,  as  evi- 
dences of  the  truth  of  any  opinion — such  a  man  I  call  a  Mystic  : 
and  the  grounding  of  any  theory  or  belief  on  accidents  and  anom- 
alies of  individual  sensations  or  fancies,  and  the  use  of  peculiar 
terms  invented,  or  perverted  from  their  ordinary  significations, 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  these  idiosyncracies  and  pretended 
facts  of  interior  consciousness,  I  name  Mysticism.  Where  the 
error  consists  simply  in  the  Mystic's  attaching  to  these  anomalies 
of  his  individual  temperament  the  character  of  reahty,  and  in 
receiving  them  as  permanent  truths,  having  a  subsistence  in  the 
Divine  Mind,  though  revealed  to  himself  alone ;  but  entertains 
this  persuasion  without  demanding  or  expecting  the  same  faith 
in  his  neighbors — I  should  regard  it  as  a  species  of  enthusiasm, 
always  indeed  to  be  deprecated,  but  yet  capable  of  co-existing 
with  many  excellent  qualities  both  of  head  and  heart.  But  when 
the  Mystic,  by  ambition  or  still  meaner  passions,  or  (as  sometimes 
is  the  case)  by  an  uneasy  and  self  doubting  state  of  mind  which 
seeks  confirmation  in  outward  sympathy,  is  led  to  impose  his 
faith,  as  a  duty,  on  mankind  generally :  and  when  with  such 
views  he  asserts  that  the  same  experiences  would  be  vouchsafed, 
the  same  truths  revealed,  to  every  man,  but  for  his  secret  wick- 
edness and  unholy  will ; — such  a  Mystic  is  a  fanatic,  and  in  cer- 
tain states  of  the  public  mind,  a  dangerous  member  of  society. 
And  most  so  in  those  ages  and  countries  in  which  fanatics  of 
elder  standing  are  allowed  to  persecute  the  fresh  competitor.  For 
under  these  predicaments,  Mysticism,  though  originating  in  the 
singularities  of  an  individual  nature,  and  therefore  essentially 
anomalous,  is  nevertheless  highly  contagious.  It  is  apt  to  collect 
a  swarm  and  cluster  circum  fana^  around  the  new  fane ;  and 
therefore  merits  the  name  oi fanaticism^  or  as  the  Germans  say, 
Schwdrmerey,  that  is,  swarm-making." 

We  will  return  to  the  harmless  species,  the  enthusiastic  Mys- 
tics ; — a  species  that  may  again  be  subdivided  into  two  ranks. 
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And  it  will  not  bo  other  than  gprrnajie  to  the  subject,  if  I  endeaT- 
'  at  to  dcBcribo  them  in  a,  sort  of  alltgory  or  parable.  Let  m 
itua^iiie  a  poor  pilgrini  benighted  in  a  wilderness  or  de^rt,  and 
puTBuiiig  his  way  in  the  etarluw  <lark  with  u  lantern  in  hie  haud. 
ChaiioH  or  his  happy  genius  leads  him  to  an  oasis  or  natural 
gttrdeu,  such  aa  in  the  crcalioM  of  my  youthful  fancy  I  supposed 
Eno»,*  the  child  of  Gain,  to  hare  found.  And  here,  hungry  and 
thirsty,  the  way-wearied  man  rests  at  a  fountain  ;  and  the  taper 
of  Ilia  lanl«ru  throwa  its  light  on  an  over-shadowing  tree,  a  bos 
of  euow-wUito  blosaoms,  tlirough  which  the  green  and  growing 
fniitK  peeped,  and  the  ripe  golden  "  itage  glowed.  Di^cp,  vivid, 
and  faithful  are  the  impressions,  %....  h  the  lovely  imagery  com- 
prised within  the  scanty  circle  of  ligut  makes  and  leaves  on  hia 
memory.  But  scarcely  has  he  eaten  of  the  frulta  and  drunk  of 
the  fountain,  ere  scared  by  the  toar  and  howl  from  the  desert  be 
hnrriea  forward  :  and  as  he  passes  with  hasty  steps  llirougb  gro™ 
and  glade,  shadows  and  imperfect  beholdiugs  and  vivid  tragmesta 
of  things  distinctly  seen  blend  with  the  past  and  present  shapings 
of  his  brain.  Fancy  modifies  sight.  His  dreams  transfer  their 
forms  to  real  objects ;  and  these  lend  a.  substance  and  an  outness 

"  Will  tha  Reader  fiirgivB  me  it  I  Httempt  at  on™  to  illustrate  aud  re- 
lieve the  subject  by  auneniug  tho  opeoiog  lines  of  a  posoi  composed  in  tho 
eanic  year  in  whirb  I  wrotp  tho  Ancieut  Mnrincr  and  the  first  Book  ot 
Cliristibel  r 

"  Enoioctur'd  with  a  twine  of  leaves. 

That  \fnfy  twioc  his  taJy  dress  I 

A  lovely  buy  was  plucking  fruits 

lu  a  moonlight  wildcruess. 

The  niuou  was  brtglit,  the  air  was  (Vee, 

And  fruits  tmd  flon-ers  together  grew 

On  niaay  a  shrub  aud  many  a  tree : 

Aud  all  put  on  a  gentle  hue. 

Hanging  in  the  shadowy  air 

Like  a  picture  rich  and  rare. 

It  was  B  climate  where,  they  say. 

The  night  la  more  beloved  than  day. 

But  who  that  beauteous  boy  beguiled 

That  beauteous  boy,  to  linger  here  I 

Alone,"  by  nigfat,  a  little  child, 

lu  place  so  silent  and  so  wild — 

Has  be  no  friend,  no  loving  mother  near  P 

W*SDKttlNGS   OF    Cao.. 

Poet  Works,  VIL  p.  292.— iit 
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to  his  dreams.  Apparitions  greet  him  ;  and  when  at  a  distance 
from  this  enchanted  land,  and  on  a  difierent  track,  the  dawn  of 
day  discloses  to  him  a  caravan,  a  troop  of  his  fellow-men,  his 
memory,  which  is  itself  half  fancy,  is  interpolated  afresh  hy  every 
attempt  to  recall,  connect,  and  piece  out  his  recollections.  His 
narration  is  received  as  a  madman's  tale.  He  shrinks  from  the 
rude  laugh  and  contemptuous  sneer,  and  retires  into  himself. 
Yet  the  craving  for  sympathy,  strong  in  proportion  to  the  inten- 
sity of  his  convictions,  impels  him  to  unhosom  himself  to  ahstract 
auditors ;  and  the  poor  quietist  hecomes  a  penman,  and,  all  too 
poorly  stocked  for  the  writer's  trade,  he  horrows  his  phrases  and 
figures  from  the  only  writings  to  which  he  has  had  access,  the 
sacred  hooks  of  his  religion.  And  thus  I  shadow  out  the  enthu- 
siastic Mystic  of  the  first  sort ;  at  the  head  of  which  stands  the 
illuminated  Teutonic  theosopher  and  shoemaker,  honest  Jacob 
Bohme,  bom  near  Grorlitz,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  in  the  17th  of  our 
[Elizabeth's  reign,  and  who  died  in  the  22d  of  her  successor's. 

To  delineate  a  Mystic  of  the  second  and  higher  order,  we  need 
only  endow  our  pilgrim  with  equal  gifls  of  nature,  but  these  de- 
veloped and  displayed  by  all  the  aids  and  arts  of  education  and 
favorable  fortune.  He  is  on  his  way  to  the  Mecca  of  his  ances- 
tral and  national  faith,  with  a  well-guarded  and  numerous  pro- 
cession of  merchants  and  fellow-pilgrims,  on  the  estabhshed  track. 
At  the  close  of  day  the  caravan  has  halted  :  the  full  moon  rises 
on  the  desert :  and  he  strays  forth  alone,  out  of  sight  but  to  no 
unsafe  distance  ; .  and  chance  leads  him,  too,  to  the  same  oasis  or 
islet  of  verdure  on  the  sea  of  sand.  He  wanders  at  leisure  in  its 
maze  of  beauty  and  sweetness,  and  thrids  his  way  through  the 
odorous  and  flowering  thickets  into  open  spots  of  greenery,  and 
discovers  statues  and  memorial  characters,  grottos,  and  refresh- 
ing caves.  But  the  moonshine,  the  imaginative  poesy  of  Nature, 
spreads  its  soft  shadowy  charm  over  all,  conceals  distances,  and 
magnifies  heights,  and  modifies  relations  ;  and  fills  up  vacuities 
with  its  own  whiteness,  counterfeiting  substance  ;  and  where  the 
dense  shadows  lie,  makes  solidity  imitate  hollowness ;  and  gives 
to  all  objects  a  tender  visionary  hue  and  soflening.  Interpret 
the  moonlight  and  the  shadows  as  the  pecuhar  genius  and  sensi- 
bility of  the  individual's  own  spirit ;  and  here  you  have  the  other 
sort ;  a  Mystic,  an  enthusiast  of  a  nobler  breed — a  Fenelon.  But 
the  residentiary,  or  the  frequent  visitor  of  the  favored  spot,  who 
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hu  tcaoned  its  beauties  by  steady  daylight,  and  maetered  ite  tnie 
propottiona  and  lineament*, — he  will  diwover  that  both  pilgriios 
have  indeed  been  there.  He  will  know,  that  the  delightful 
dieam,  which  the  latter  tells,  is  a  dream  of  truth ;  and  that  even 
in  the  bcwildeicd  tale  of  the  foimer  there  is  truth  mingled  with 
the  dream. 

But  the  source,  the  spring-head,  of  the  charges  which  I  antici- 
pate, lies  deep.  Materialism,  conscious  and  avowed  Materiahsni, 
is  in  ill- repute  :  and  a  confessed  Materialist  therefore  a  rare  char 
acter.  Bill  if  the  faith  be  ascortairM  by  the  fruits  :  if  the  pre- 
dominant, though  most  often  ui"  ected,  persuiiBion  is  to  be 
learnt  from  the  influences,  under  ch  the  thoughts  and  afiec- 
tions  of  the  man  move  and  take  their  direction  ;  I  must  reverse 
the  position.  Only  not  all  are  Mater  allals.  Eicept  a  few  indi- 
viduals, and  those  for  the  most  part  of  a  single  sect :  every  one 
who  calls  himself  a  Christian,  holds  hirasclf  to  have  a  soul  U 
well  as  a  body.  He  distinguishes  m  id  from  matter,  the  subject 
of  his  consciousness  from  the  objects  of  the  same.  The  former  is 
his  mind :  and  he  says,  it  is  immaterial.  But  though  subject 
and  substance  are  words  of  kindred  roots,  nay,  little  less  than 
equivalent  terms,  yet  nevertheless  it  is.  exclnsively  to  sensible  ob- 
jects, to  bodies,  to  modifications  of  matter,  that  he  habitually 
attaches  the  attributes  of  reality,  of  substance.  Real  and  tangi- 
ble, substantial  and  material,  ate  synonymca  for  him.  He  never 
indeed  asks  himself!  what  he  means  by  mind  ?  But  if  he  did, 
and  tasked  himself  to  return  an  honest  answer — as  to  what,  at 
least,  he  had  hitherto  meant  by  it — he  would  find,  that  he  had 
described  it  by  negatives,  as  the  opposite  of  bodies,  for  example, 
as  a  somewhat  opposed  to  solidity,  to  visibility,  and  the  like,  as 
if  you  could  abstract  the  capacity  of  a  vessel,  and  conceive  of  it 
as  a  somewhat  by  itself  and  then  give  to  the  emptiness  the  prop- 
erties of  containing,  holding,  being  entered,  and  so  forth.  la 
short,  though  the  proposition  would  perhaps  be  angrily  denied  in 
words,  yet  in  fact  he  thinks  of  his  mind,  as  a  property,  or  acci- 
dent of  a  something  else,  that  he  calls  a  soul  or  spirit ;  though 
the  very  same  difficulties  must  recur,  the  moment  he  should  at- 
tempt to  establish  the  difTereuce.  For  either  this  sou)  or  spirit  is 
nothing  but  a  thinner  body,  a.  finer  mass  of  matter  :  or  the  at- 
tribute of  self-subsistency  vanishes  from  the  soul  on  the  same 
grounds,  on  which  it  ia  loInseflL  to  ftve  twaA. 
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I  am  persuaded,  however,  that  the  dogmatism  of  the  Corpus- 
cular School,  though  it  still  exerts  an  influence  on  man's  notions 
and  phrases,  has  received  a  mortal  blow  from  the  increasingly 
dynamic  spirit  of  the  physical  sciences  now  highest  in  public  esti- 
mation. And  it  may  safely  be  predicted  that  the  results  will  ex- 
tend beyond  the  intention  of  those,  who  are  gradually  effecting 
this  revolution.  It  is  not  Chemistry  alone  that  will  be  indebted 
to  the  genius  of  Davy,  Oersted,  and  their  compeers  :  and  not  as 
the  founder  of  physiology  and  philosophic  anatomy  alone,  will 
mankind  love  and  revere  the  name  of  John  Hunter.  These  men 
have  not  only  taught,  they  have  compelled  us  to  admit,  that  the 
immediate  objects  of  our  senses,  or  rather  the  grounds  of  the  visi*- 
bility  and  tangibility  of  all  objects  of  sense,  bear  the  same  rela- 
tion and  similar  proportion  to  the  intelligible  object — ^that  is,  to 
the  object  which  we  actually  mean  when  we  say,  "  It  is  such  or 
such  a  thing,"  or  **  I  have  seen  this  or  that,'* — as  the  paper,  ink, 
and  differently  combined  straight  and  curved  lines  of  an  edition 
of  Homer  bear  to  what  we  understand  by  the  words,  Iliad  and 
Odyssey.  Nay,  nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  so  to  construct 
the  paper,  ink,  painted  capitals,  and  the  like,  of  a  printed  disqui- 
sition on  the  eye,  or  the  muscles  and  cellular  texture  (that  is,  the 
flesh)  of  the  human  body,  as  to  bring  together  every  one  of  the 
sensible  and  ponderable  studs  or  elements,  that  are  sensuously 
perceived  in  the  eye  itself,  or  in  the  flesh  itself.  Carbon  and 
nitrogen,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  one  or 
two  metals  and  metallic  bases,  constitute  the  whole.  It  can  not 
be  these  therefore,  that  we  mean  by  an  eye,  by  our  body.  But 
perhaps  it  may  be  a  particular  combination  of  these  ?  Now  here 
comes  a  question :  In  this  term  do  you  or  do  you  not  include  the 
principle,  the  operating  cause,  of  the  combination  ?  If  not,  then 
detach  this  eye  from  the  body.  Look  steadily  at  it — as  it  might 
lie  on  the  marble  slab  of  a  dissecting-room.  Say  it  were  the  eye 
of  a  murderer,  a  Bellingham  :  or  the  eye  of  a  murdered  patriot, 
a  Sidney  I — Behold  it,  handle  it,  with  its  various  accompaniments 
or  constituent  parts,  of  tendon,  ligament,  membrane,  blood-vessel, 
gland,  humors ;  its  nerves  of  sense,  of  sensation,  and  of  motion. 
Alas  I  aU  these  names,  like  that  of  the  organ  itself,  are  so  many 
anachronisms,  figures  of  speech,  to  express  that  which  has  been : 
as  when  the  guide  points  with  his  finger  to  a  heap  of  stones,  and 
telL»  the  traveller,  "  That  is  Babylon,  or  Persepolis." — Is  this  cold 
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jelly  tlie  light  of  the  body .'  Is  thia  the  mlcranthropos  in  the  mar- 
vellous iniurocosm  ?  Ib  thia  what  you  mean  when  you  well  de- 
■cribe  the  eye  as  the  telescope  and  the  mirror  of  the  soul,  the 
scat  and  agent  ol'  an  almost  magical  power  ? 

Pursue  the  same  inquisition  with  every  other  part  of  the  body, 
whether  integral  or  simply  ingredient ;  and  let  a  Bcrzclius  or  a 
Hatchett  be  your  interpreter,  and  demonstrate  to  yon  what  it  ii 
that  in  each  actually  meets  your  senses.  And  when  you  have 
heard  the  scanty  catalogue,  ask  yourseli'  if  these  are  indeed  ibe 
living  flesh,  the  blood  of  life  ?      Or  not  fat  rather — I   epeak  of 

'  what,  as  a  man  of  common  sense  m  really  do,  not  what,  as  a 
philosopher,  you  ought  to  believe—  t  not,  I  say,  far  rather  the 
distinct  and  individualized  agency  that  by  the  given  combina- 
tions ulters  and  bespeaks  its  presence  '  Justly  and  with  BtricteBt 
propriety  of  language  may  1  say  ks.      It  is  to  the  coarseness 

of  our  senses,  or  rather  to  the  de  .nd  limitation  of  our  percip- 

ient faculty,  that  the  visible  object  appears  the  same  even  for  a 
moment.  The  characters  which  I  am  now  shaping  on  this  paper, 
abide.  !N'ot  only  the  forms  remain  the  same,  but  the  particles 
of  the  coloring  stuff  are  fixed,  and,  for  an  indefinite  period  at 
least,  remain  the  same.  But  the  particles  that  constitute  the 
size,  the  visibility  of  an  organic  etructure,  are  in  perpetual  Aui. 
They  are  to  the  coinbiniuir  and  cotislilutive  power  as  the  pulses 
of  air  to  the  voice  of  a  discourser  ;  or  of  one  who  sings  a  rounde- 
lay. The  same  words  may  be  repeated  ;  but  in  each  second  of 
time  the  articulated  air  hath  passed  away,  and  each  *;t  of  artic- 
ulation appropriates  and  gives  momentary  form  to  a  new  and 
other  portion.  As  the  column  of  blue  smoke  from  a  cottage 
chimney  in  the  breathlesa  summer  noon,  or  the  steadfast-seeming 
cloud  on  the  edge  point  of  a.  hill  in  the  driving  air-current,  which 
momently  eondensed  and  recomposed  is  the  common  phantom  of 
a  thousand  successors  ; — such  Is  the  flesh,  which  our  bodily  ej'es 
transmit  to  us  ;  which  our  palates  taste  ;  which  our  hands  touch. 
But  perhaps  the  material  particles  possess  thia  combining 
power  by  inherent  reciprocal  attractions,  repulsions,  and  elective 
affinities  ;  and  are  themselves  the  joint  artists  of  their  own  com- 
binations ?  I  will  not  reply,  though  well  I  might,  that  thia  would 
be  to  solve  one  problem  by  another,  and  merely  to  ahifl  the  mys- 
tery.     It  will  be  sufficient  to  remind  the  thoughtful  querist,  that 

even  herein  consUta  the  eeaeoJiai^.  iliiffineiice,  the  contra-distino- 
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tion,  of  an  organ  from  a  machine  ;  that  not  only  the  character- 
istic shape  is  evolved  from  the  invisible  central  power,  but  the 
material  mass  itself  is  acquired  by  assimilation.  The  germinal 
power  of  the  plant  transmutes  the  fixed  air  and  the  elementary 
base  of  water  into  grass  or  leaves ;  and  on  these  the  organific 
principle  in  the  ox  or  the  elephant  exercises  an  alchemy  still 
more  stupendous.  As  the  unseen  agency  weaves  its  magic  eddies, 
the  foliage  becomes  indifferently  the  bone  and  its  marrow,  the 
pulpy  brain,  or  the  solid  ivory.  That  what  you  see  is  blood,  is 
flesh,  is  itself  the  work,  or  shall  I  say,  the  translucence,  of  the 
invisible  energy,  which  soon  surrenders  or  abandons  them  to  infe- 
rior powers  (for  there  is  no  pause  nor  chasm  in  the  activities  of 
nature),  which  repeat  a  similar  metamorphosis  according  to  their 
kind  ; — ^these  are  not  fancies,  conjectures,  or  even  hypotheses,  but 
facts ;  to  deny  which  is  impossible,  not  to  reflect  on  which  is 
ignominious.  And  we  need  only  reflect  on  them  with  a  calm 
and  silent  spirit  to  learn  the  utter  emptiness  and  unmeaningness 
of  the  vaunted  Mechanico-corpuscular  philosophy,  with  both  its 
twins.  Materialism  on  the  one  hand,  and  Idealism,  rightlier  named 
subjective  Idolism,  on  the  other  :  the  one  obtruding  on  us  a  world 
of  spectres  and  apparitions  ;  the  other  a  mazy  dream.* 

Let  the  Mechanic  or  Corpuscular  scheme,  which  in  its  abso- 
luteness and  strict  consistency  was  first  introduced  by  Des  Cartes, 
be  judged  by  the  results.     By  its  fruits  shall  it  \te  known. 

In  order  to  submit  the  various  pkcenomena  of  moving  bodies  to 
geometrical  construction,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  abstract- 
ing finom  corporeal  substance  all  its  positive  properties,  and 
obliged  to  consider  bodies  as  differing  from  equal  portions  of  spacef 

*  See  the  Author's  Theory  of  lAfe,  Appendix  C. — Am.  Ed. 

f  Such  18  the  conception  of  body  in  Des  Cartes'  own  system.  Body  is 
everywhere  confounded  with  matter,  and  might  in  the  Cartesian  sense  be 
defined  space  or  extension,  with  the  attribute  of  visibility.  As  Des  Cartes 
at  the  same  time  zealously  asserted  the  existence  of  intelligential  beings, 
the  reality  and  independent  self-subsistence  of  the  soul,  Berkeleyanism  or 
Spinosism  was  the  immediate  and  necessary  consequ^ice.  Assume  a  plu- 
rality of  self-subsisting  souls,  and  we  have  Berkeleyanism ;  assume  one  only 
(unam  et  unieam  substantiam),  and  you  have  Spinosism,  that  is,  the  asser- 
tion of  one  infinite  Self-subsistent,  with  the  two  attributes  of  thinking  and 
appearing.  Cogitatio  infinita  fine  centro,  el  omniformis  apparilio.  How  far 
the  Newtonian  vis  inertia  (interpreted  any  otherwise  than  as  an  arbitrary 
y  s,  to  represent  the  unknown  but  necessary  supplemfiot  ot  vd^ 
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fluly  by  fipure  and  mobility.     And  as  a  ficiioii  of  Bcience,  it  would 
be  ditficull  to  overvBlue  this  iuventioii.      It  possesses  the  eame 
merits  iu  relation  to  geometry  that  the  atomic  theory  haa  in'rela- 
1  to  algebraic  calculus.     But  in  contempt  of  common  sense, 
1   in   direct  opposition  to  the  express  declarationB   of  the  in- 
■ed  historian  [Gen.  i.),  and  to  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  Scrip- 
ea  throughout,  Des  Carles  propounded  it  as  truth  of  fant,  snd 
instead  of  a  world  created  and  filled  with  productive  forces  by  the 
.olniighty  Fiat,  left  a  lifeless  machine  whirled  about  by  the  dust 
of  its  own  grinding :  as  if  death  could  come  from  the  living  foun- 
tain of  life  ;  nothingness  ap"  )m  fixjm  the  plenitude  of 
reality,  the  absoluteness  of  ci  II! 

Holy  1  Holy  I  Holy  I  lot  ir-  ned  mad  by  all  men,  if  such 

be  thy  ordinance  :   but,  0  !  f  madness  save  and  preuirre 

me,  my  God  1 

When,  however,  aficr  a  rval,  the  genius  of  Kepler, 

expanded  and  organizf'   ■"   t,  af  Newton,  and  there  (if  I 

may  hazard  so  bold  ai         •■'•'  fining  itself  into  an  almod 

celestial  clearness,  had  '  irtesian  vortices  ;*  then  the 

grnticni  of  the  Carteaino  notion  of  body)  hi"  patched  up  tbe  flaw,  I  lesve  Ibi 
more  aompetent  judgea  to  decide.  But  a!  iild  any  one  of  my^  Beadera  feel 
an  interest  in  the  speculative  principles  v.  natural  philosophy,  and  shaaid 
be  muster  of  the  German  language,  I  warmly  reeom mend  for  his  perusal  llui 
enrlit'st  kaown  publieation  of  Hie  great  founiiep  of  tUe  Critical  Pbilosophy, 
(written  tu  the  twenty-aecoud  year  of  hie  nge  I)  on  the  tlien  eager  oontro- 
Teray  betireeD  the  Lcitmitilan  and  the  Frcneh  and  Eoglish  Mathomntiaan^ 
respeeting  theliviog  forcca — Otdankm  vcn  der  mahren  Bchalzung  der  lebtit 
diffen  Krafte:  llll — in  whieh  Kant  damonatrateB  the  right  reasoning  lo  be 
with  the  latter  ;  but  the  truth  of  tbe  taet,  tlie  evidence  of  eiperiencc,  with 
tbe  former ;  and  gives  the  explonattao,  namely :  body,  or  corporeal  nature, 
is  something  else  and  more  than  geometrical  eitenalon,  even  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  via  inertia.  And  Lelbniti,  with  the  BeruouiUis,  erred  in  the  at- 
tempt to  demonstrate  geometrically  a  problem  not  sueceptible  of  geomet- 
rical conatructioD.  This  traet,  with  the  succeeding  HimmeUSyttem,  may 
with  propriety  be  placed,  after  the  Prinn^ieaof  N^enton,  among  the  striking 
instances  of  early  genius  \  and  as  the  first  product  of  the  dynamic  pbiloe- 
ophy  iu  tbe  physical  Bcieneee,  from  the  time,  at  least,  of  Qiordano  Bronn, 
whom  the  idolaters  burned  for  an  Atheist,  at  Rome,  in  the  year  1600. — [See 
Hie  Friend,  II.  p.  11 0  note.— Bi] 

*  For  Newtjm'a  awn  doubtfully  anggeated  etber  or  most  Subtle  fluid,  at 
the  ground  and  immediate  agent  in  the  phitnometia  of  universal  gravitation, 
was  either  not  adopted  or  soon  abondoueil  by  bis  diadples;  not  only  as  ia- 
trodueiag,  against  his  own  oaiKais  of  right  reasoaing,  an  tni  jmaywiariii 
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necessity  of  an  active  power,  of  positive  forces  present  in  the  ma- 
t^al  universe,  forced  itself  on  the  conviction.  For  as  a  law 
without  a  lawgiver  is  a  mere  abstraction ;  so  a  law  without  an  ^ 
mgent  to  realize  it,  a  constitution  without  an  abiding  executive, 
'is,  in  fact,  not  a  law  but  an  idea.  In  the  profound  emblem  of 
the  great  tragic  poet,  it  is  the  powerless  Prometheus  fixed  on  a 
barren  rock.  And  what  was  thq  result  ?  How  was  this  necessity 
provided  for  ?  God  himself-r— my  hand  trembles  as  I  write ! 
Rather,  then  let  me  employ  the  word,  which  the  religious  feel- 
ing, in  its  perplexity,  suggested  as  the  substitute — ^the  Deity ' 
itself  was  declared  to  be  the  real  agent,  the  actual  gravitating 
power  I  The  law  and  the  lawgiver  were  identified.  God  (says 
Dr.  Priestley)  not  only  does,  but  is  every  thing.  Jupiter  est  quod- 
cunque  vides.  And  thus  a  system,  which  commenced  by  ex* 
eluding  all  life  and  immanent  activity  from  the  visible  universe, 
and  evacuating  the  natural  world  of  all  nature,  ended  by  substi- 
tuting the  Deity,  and  reducing  the  Creator  to  a  mere  anima 
fnundi  :  a  scheme  that  has  no  advantage  over  Spinosism  but  its  ^ 
inconsistency,  which  does  indeed  make  it  suit  a  certain  order  of  in- 
tellects, who,  like  the  pleuronectes  (or  flat  fish)  in  ichthyology 
which  have  both  eyes  on  the  same  side,  never  see  but  half  of  a 
subject  at  one  time,  and  forgetting  the  one  before  they  get  to  the 
other  are  sure  not  to  detect  any  inconsistency  between  them. 

And  what  has  been  the  consequence  ?     An  increasing  unwil-  ' 
lingness  to  contemplate  the  Supreme  Being  in  his  personal  attri-  '. 
bates :  and  thence  a  distaste  to  all  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  I 
Christian  Faith,  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  • 
and  Redemption.     The  young  and  ardent,  ever  too  apt  to  mis-  I 
take  the  inward  triumph  in  the  detection  of  error  for  a  positive 
love  of  truth,  are  among  the  first  and  most  frequent  victims  to 
this  e]^idemic  fastidium.     Alas  !  even  the  sincerest  seekers  afler 
light  are  not  safe  from  the  contagion.     Some  have  I  known,  con- 

into  physical  science,  a  suffictioD  in  the  place  of  a  legitimate  supposition ; 
but  bet^use  the  substance  (if  assumed  to  exist)  must  itself  form  part  of  the 
problem  which  it  was  meant  to  solve.  Meantime  Leibnitz's  pre-established 
harmony,  which  originated  in  Spinosa,  found  no  acceptance ;  and,  lastly,  the 
notioa  of  a  corpuscalar  substance,  with  properties  put  into  it,  like  a  pin- 
euahion  hidden  by  the  pins,  could  pass  with  the  unthinking  only  for  any 
thing  more  than  a  confession  of  ignorance,  or  technical  terms  expreasing  a 
kimhu  of  aeieiitific  insight 

/OL.  I.  Q, 
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BtitUlioDBlly  religious — I  speak  feelingly  ;  for  I  epeak  of  th»t 
whiab  for  a  brief  period  was  ray  own  state — who  under  this  im- 
bealtliful  influence  have  been  so  eBtranged  frnm  the  heavenly 
Father,  the  living  God,  as  even  to  ahrink  from  the  personal  pn> 
■  DDUna  as  apphed  lo  the  Deity.  'But  many  do  I  know,  and  yearly 
meet  with,  in  whoin  a  false  and  sickly  tasle  co-op«ralea  with  the 
prevailing  fashiou  i  many,  who  find  the  God  of  Abraham,  kaac, 
and  Jacob,  far  too  real,  too  substantial ;  who  feel  it  more  in  ha^ 
inouy  with  their  iudeiinltc  sensalioiis 

To  worship  Nature  id  the  hill  und  valley. 
Nut  koowiug  what  they  lore : — 

and  (to  use  the  language,  hut  not  the  setiao  or  purpose,  of  the 
great  poet  of  our  age)  would  faiu  subtititute  for  the  Jehovah  of 
their  Bible 

A  sciue  sublime 

Of  Bomething  lar  mors  deeply  ioterfused. 

Whose  dwelling  ia  the  light  of  sttting  suns, 

Aod  the  round  oeean  and  the  living  uir ; 

A  motion  and  a  spirit,  thnt  inipeU 

All  tbiaking  thio;^  all  object!  of  all  thought. 

And  rolls  through  all  thiogB  1  Wohoswostb. 

And  this  from  having  been  educated  to  trnd^tand  the  Divine 
Omnipresence  in  any  sense  rather  I  ban  the  only  sale  and  legiti- 
mate one,  the  presence  of  all  things  to  God  1 

Be  it,  however,  that  the  number  of  such  men  is  comparatively 
amall ;  and  be  it  (as  in  fact  it  often  is)  but  a  brief  stage,  a  tran- 
I  sitional  state,  in  Ihe  process  of  intellectual  growth.  '  Yet  among 
ft  numerous  and  increasing  class  of  the  higher  and  middle  ranks, 
there  is  an  inward  withdrawing  from  the  lil'e  and  personal  being 
I  of  God,  a  turning  of  the  thoughts  exclusively  to  the  so-calleil 
'.physical  attributes,  to  the  omnipresence  in  the  counterfeit  form 
of  ubiquity,  to  the  immensity,  the  infinity,  the  immutability; — 
tho  attributes  of  apace  with  a,  notion  of  power  as  their  substratutii, 
— a  Fate,  in  abort,  not  a  moral  Creator  and  Governor.  Let  in-  i 
telligence  be  imagined,  and  wherein  does  the  eonception  of  God 
diSer  •esecatinUy  from  that  of  gravitation  (conceived  as  the  caow 
of  gravity)  in  the  understanding  of  those,  who  represent  the  D«ty 
not  only  as  a  necessary  but  as  a  necessitated  being ;  those,  bt 
■whom  justice  ia  but  a  scheme  of  general  laws  ;  and  holirtess,  and 
the  divine  hatred  oi  ain,  ^ea,  and  sin  iteelf,  are  words  ivithoiit 
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meaning,  or  accommodations  to  a  rude  and  barbarous  race? 
Hence,  I  more  than  fear  the  prevailing  taste  for  books  of  natural 
theology,  physico-theology,  demonstrations  of  God  from  Nature, 
evidences  of  Christianity,  and  the  like.  Evidences  of  Christian- 
ity I  I  am  weary  of  the  word.  Make  a  man  feel  the  want  of 
it ;  rouse  him,  if  you  can,  to  the  self-knowledge  of  his  need  of  it ; 
and  you  may  safely  trust  it  to  its  own  evidence, — ^remembering 
only  the  express  declaration  of  Christ  himself:  No  man  cometh 
to  me,  unless  the  Father  leadeth  him.  Whatever  more  is  desir- 
able— I  speak  now  with  reference  to  Christians  generally,  and 
not  to  professed  students  of  theology — ^may,  in  my  judgment,  be 
far  more  safely  and  profitably  taught,  without  controversy  or  the 
supposition  of  infidel  antagonists,  in  the  form  of  Ecclesiastical 
history. 

The  last  fruit  of  the  Mechanico-corpuscular  philosophy,  say 
rather  of  the  mode  and  direction  of  feeling  and  thinking  produced 
by  it  on  the  educated  class  of  society— or  that  result,  which  as 
more  immediately  connected  with  my  present  theme  I  have  re- 
served for  the  last — ^is  the  habit  of  attaching  all  our  conceptions 
and  feelings,  and  of  applying  all  the  words  and  phrases  express- 
ing reality  to  the  objects  of  the  senses  :  more  accurately  speaking 
to  the  images  and  sensations  by  which  their  presence  is  made 
known  to  us.  Now  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  it  was  one 
of  the  great  purposes  of  Christianity,  and  included  in  the  process  * 
of  our  redemption,  to  rouse  and  emancipate  the  soul  from  this 
debasing  slavery  to  the  outward  senses,  to  awaken  the  mind  to 
the  true  criteria  of  reality,  namely,  permanence,  power,  will 
manifested  in  act,  and  truth  operating  as  life.  My  words,  said 
Christ,  are  spirit :  and  they  (that  is,  the  spiritual  powers  ex- 
pressed by  them)  are  truth  ;  that  is,  very  being.  For  this  end 
our  Lord,  who  came  from  heaven  to  take  captivity  captive,  chose 
the  words  and  names,  that  designate  the  familiar  yet  most  impor- 
tant objects  of  sense,  the  nearest  and  most  concerning  things  and 
incidents  of  corporeal  nature  ;  water,  flesh,  blood,  birth,  bread  ! 
But  he  used  them  in  senses,  that  could  not  without  absurdity  be 
supposed  to  respect  the  mere  phcenofnena,  water,  flesh,  and  the  like ; 
in  senses  that  by  no  possibility  could  apply  to  the  color,  figure,  spe- 
cific mode  of  touch  or  taste  produced  on  ourselves,  and  by  which 
we  are  made  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  things  and  understand 
them— res,  qute  sub  apparitionibus  istis  statuendob  vulvX.    kci^ 
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this  awful  recMlJing  of  ihc  drowned  bouI  from  the  dreams  and 
phantom  world  of  eensualily  to  actual  reality, — how  has  it  been 
evaded  I  Theise  words,  that  were  epirit, — these  mysteries,  which 
even  the  Apostles  must  wait  for  the  Paraclete  ia  order  to  coin- 
prcliend — these  Hpiritual  things  which  can  only  be  spiritually  die- 
cerucd, — were  mere  metaphors,  figures  of  speech,  oriental  hyper- 
boles I  "  All  this  means  only  morality  1"  Ah  I  how  far  nearei 
to  the  truth  would  these  men  have  been,  had  they  said  that  mo- 
tality  means  all  this  ! 

The  effect,  however,  has  been  moat  injurious  to  the  best  inter- 
ests  of  our  Universities,  to  our  incf-ujiarably  constituted  Churcii, 
and  even  to  our  national  character.  The  lew  who  have  read  my 
two  Lay  Sermons  are  no  strangers  lu  my  opinions  on  this  head ; 
and  in  my  treatise  on  the  Church  and  ChureheB,  I  shall,  if  Prov- 
idence vouchsafe,  submit  them  to  the  PnbUc,  with  their  grounds 
and  historic  evidences  m  a  more  matic  form. 

I  have,  I  am  aware,  in  tliis  p.-o.  at  Work  furnished  occasion 
for  a  charge  of  having  expressed  my  elf  with  slight  and  i^teve^ 
euce  of  celebrated  names,  especially  of  the  late  Dr.  Paley.  0,  if 
1  were  fond  and  ambitious  of  literary  lionor,  of  public  applauee, 
how  well  content  should  I  he  to  excite  but  oile  third  of  the  admi- 
ration which,  in  ray  inmost  being,  I  feel  for  the  head  and  heart 
of  Paley  1  And  how  gladly  would  I  surrender  all  hope  of  con- 
temporary praise,  could  1  even  approach  to  the  incomparable 
grace,  propriety,  and  persuasive  facility  of  his  writings  I  But  on 
this  very  account  I  believe  myeelf  bound  in  conscience  to  throw 
the  whole  force  of  my  intellect  in  the  way  of  this  triumphal  car, 
on  which  the  tutelary  genius  of  modern  idolatry  is  borne,  evea  si 
the  risk  of  being  crushed  under  the  wheels.  I  have  at  this  mo- 
ment belijre  my  eyes  the  eighteenth  of  his  Posthumous  Discoursis; 
the  amount  of  which  is  briefly  this, — that  all  the  words  and  pas- 
sages in  the  New  Testament  which  expre^  and  contain  the  pecu- 
liar doctrines  of  Christianity,  the  paramount  objects  of  the  Chria- 
tian  Revelation,  al!  those  which  speak  bo  strongly  of  the  value, 
benefit,  and  eiBcaey  of  the  death  of  Christ,  assuredly  mean  some- 
thing: but  what  they  mean,  nobody,  it  seems,  can  tell  !  But 
doubtless  we  shall  discover  it,  and  be  convinced  that  there  is  » 
substantial  sense  belonging  to  these  words  in  a  future  state  I  Is 
(here  an  enigma  or  an  absurdity  in  the  Koran  or  the  Vedas.  which 
might  not  be  detJendei  oa  ^e  «&ii\&  ijtetence  ?    A  similar  impiw 
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don,  I  confess,  was  left  on  my  mind  by  Dr.  Magee's  statement 
or  exposition  {ad  normam  Grotianam)  of  the  doctrine  of  Redemp- 
tion ;  and  deeply  did  it  disappoint  the  high  expectations,  sadly 
did  it  chill  the  fervid  sympathy,  which  his  introductory  chapter,  » 
his  manly  and  masterly  disquisition  on  the  sacrificial  rites  of  Pa- 
ganism, had  raised  in  my  mind. 

And  yet  I  can  not  read  the  pages  of  Paley,  here  referred  to 
aloud,  without  the  liveliest  seuse,  how  plausible  and  popular  they 
will  sound  to  the  great  majority  of  readers.  Thousands  of  sober, 
and  in  other  way  pious,  Christians  will  echo  the  words,  together 
with  Magee's  kindred  interpretation  ©rthe  death  of  Christ,  and 
adopt  the  doctrine  for  their  make-faith  ;  and  why  ?  It  is  feeble. 
And  whatever  is  feeble  is  always  plausible  :  for  it  favors  mental 
indolence.  It  is  feeble :  and  feebleness,  in  the  disguise  of  con- 
fessing and  condescending  strength,  is  always  popular.  It  flatters 
the  reader  by  removing  the  apprehended  distance  between  him 
and  the  superior  author ;  and  it  flatters  him  still  more  by  en- 
abling him  to  transfer  to  himself,  and  to  appropriate,  this  superi- 
ority ;  and  thus  to  make  his  very  weakness  the  mark  and  evidence 
of  his  strength.  Ay,  quoth  the  rational  Christian — or  with  a 
sighing,  self-soothing  soimd  between  an  Ay  and  an  Ah ! — I  am 
eontent  to  think  with  the  great  Dr.  Paley,  and  the  learned  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin — 

Man  of  sense  !  Dr.  Paley  was  a  great  man,  and  Dr.  Magee  is 
a  learned  and  exemplary  prelate ;  but  You  do  not  think  at  all  ! 

With  regard  to  the  convictions  avowed  and  enforced  in  my 
own  Work,  I  will  continue  my  address  to  the  man  of  sense  in  the 
words  of  an  old  philosopher : —  Tu  vero  crassis  auribus  et  obsti- 
nato  corde  respuis  quceforsitan  vere  perhibeantur.  Minus  her- 
cule  caUes  pravissimis  opinionibus  ea  putari  mendacia,  quce  vd 
auditu  novat  vd  visu  rudia,  vel  certe  supra  captum  cogitationis 
(extemporanecd  tuce)  ardua  videantur :  quce  si  paulo  accuratius 
eopploraris,  non  modo  compertu  evidentia,  sed  etiamfactu  facilia, 
tenties* 

In  compliance  with  the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  the  celebrated 
conclusion  of  the  fourth  book  of  Paley's  Moral  and  Political  Phi- 
losophy, referred  to  in  p.  258,  of  this  Volume,  is  here  transprinted 
for  the  convenience  of  the  Reader  : — 

*  Ajnd.  Metam,  t—JSkL 
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••  H^it  Jenu  Christ  delivered  no  other  dcclar&tioa  titan  (he  fol- 
lowing— Thf  hour  is  coming,  in  Ihe  tchich  all  tkat  are  in  tU 
grave  fitnll  knir  his  voice,  and  ihall  amie  forth :  they  that  havt 
done  good,  unto  tJie  raurreelion  of  It/e,  and  they  that  half  done 
evil,  unio  tht  remrreclion  of  daranatioit ; — he  hod  pronounced 
a  mcMS^o  ol'  inestimable  imponattca,  and  well  worthy  of  tbst 
•ploudid  npimmtus  of  prnpheuy  aiid  miraclea  with  'which  his  mi^ 
■ion  wan  iiilmcluced  and  atlcatud  :  a  me«sagt)  iit  which  the  wisest 
of  nianliiiid  would  rejoice  to  find  an  flii=wer  to  their  doufat£,  and 
reit  lo  their  inquiries.  It  is  idle  In  Far,  that  a  future  atate  had 
hooii  diseovored  already ; — it  had  been  discovered  as  the  Copet- 
liican  syiileiil  was  ; — it  wa»  ouu  guesa  among  many.  He  alone 
diMWven,  whu  proves  ;  and  no  man  can  prove  this  point,  but  the 
teaoher  who  tcalifies  by  miracles  that  hia  doctrine  comua  iiom 
G<k1." 

Ptedianiis  saya  of  Virgil, — Usqvc  adeo  expers  invidiee  vt  stgitid 
erudite  dielum  inspiceret  ulterius,  rum  minus gaudcret  ac  si  siiura 
easef.  My  own  heart  anBurce  me  that  thia  is  less  than  the  truth : 
thai  Virgil  wonld  have  read  a  beautiful  passage  in  the  work  of 
another  with  a  higher  and  purer  delight  than  in  a  work  of  his 
own,  be(rauBe  free  Irom  the  apprchenaion  of  his  judgment  being 
warped  by  ielf-love,  and  without  that  repreawve  modesty  akin  to 
shame,  which  in  a  delicate  mind  holds  in  check  a  man's  own  se- 
cret lliouphts  and  fpclinRS,  when  they  njspect  himself.  The  cor- 
diaJ  admiration  with  which  I  peruse  the  preceding  passage  aa  a 
maater-piece  of  composition  would,  could  I  convey  it,  serve  b£  s 
measure  of  the  vital  importance  I  attach  to  the  convictions  which 
impelled  mo  to  animadvert  on  the  same  passage  as  doctrine. 
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BUXMAJBY   OF   TH£   80HBMB  OF   THE    ABGUMENT   TO   PBOYB    THE  DIYER- 
8ITY  IN  KIND  OF  THE  REASON  AND  THE  UNDERSTANDING.     SeE  p.  188. 

The  position  to  be  proved  is  the  difference  in  kind  of  the  nnder^ 
standing  from  the  reason. 

The  axiom,  on  which  the  proof  rests,  is :  subjects,  which  require 
essentially  different  general  definitions,  differ  in  kind  and  not  merely 
in  degree.  For  difference  in  degree  forms  the  ground  of  specific 
"    definitions,  but  not  of  generic  or  generaL 

Now  reason  is  considered  either  in  relation  to  the  will  and  moral 
being,  when  it  is  termed  the  practical*  reason  =  A :  or  relatively  to 
the  intellective  and  sciential  faculties,  when  it  is  termed  theoretic 
or  speculative  reason  =  a.  In  order  therefore  to  be  compared  with 
the  reason,  the  understanding  must  in  like  manner.be  distinguished 
into  the  understanding  as  a  principle  of  action,  in  which  relation  I 
x^all  it  the  adaptive  power,  or  the  faculty  of  selecting  and  adapting 
means  and  medial  of  proximate  ends  =  B :  and  the  understanding, 
as  a  mode  and  faculty  of  thought,  when  it  is  called  reflection  =  5. 
Accordingly,  I  give  the  general  definitions  of  these  four :  that  is,  I 
describe  each  severally  by  its  essential  characters :  and  I  find,  that 
the  definition  of  A  differs  tato  genere  from  that  of  B,  and  the  defini- 
tion of  a  from  that  of  h. 

Kow  subjects  that  require  essentially  different  definitions  do  them- 
selves differ  in  kind.  But  Understanding  and  Reason  require  essen- 
tially different  definitions.  Therefore  Understanding  and  Reason 
differ  in  kind. 

*  The  Practical  Reaton  alone  is  Reason  in  the  Tall  and  aubstantive  sense.  It  is  Reason 
in  its  own  sphere  of  perfect  ft-eedom  ;  as  the  source  of  ideas,  which  ideas,  in  their  con- 
version to  the  responsible  Will,  become  ultimate  ends.  On  the  other  hand.  Theoretic 
Reason,  as  the  ground  of  the  universal  and  absolute  in  all  logical  conclusion,  is  rather 
the  light  of  Reason  in  the  Understanding,  and  known  to  bo  such  by  its  contrast  with  the 
contingency  and  particularity  which  characteriJEO  all  the  proper  and  indigenous  growths 
of  iha  Understanding. 
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Wbat  is  losUnct  t*  As  1  am  not  qnite  of  Bonnet's  (pinion  "  tbnl 
l-liilusoph^n  will  ID  Tsin  toriDent  '  lelves  b>  dtifine  instiDCt  outJ 
lli«j  hare  spent  some  time  in  the  hv  F  the  animal  without  actual!^ 
l-ein^  that  animal,"  1  ahsU  endearo  expliun  the  use  of  the  term, 
i  ^ball  not  think  it  aecesaaij  to  coni  ert  the  opinions  vrhich  have 
heeu  olTereil  on  tliia  inbject,  nh^tlit^r  Uie  anctent  doctrine  of  Dee- 
lA-tee,  who  EUp]Hi9ed  that  animsb  were  mere  mnchinea ;  or  the  laoi- 
cm  one  of  I^inark,  who  attrihntcs  "stincts  to  halnts  impreased  npnn 
the  or^ns  of  animals,  by  tlio  coi  ant  effius  of  the  norrone  fluid 
lo  these  oi^^ns  to  which  it  hag  1  ''otermined  in  their  cfibrts  to 

|ierform  certain  aeliom,  to  whid.  necessities  have  given  birth. 

And  it  will  be  here  preuintaro  to  (tutu-  n;  refutntion  of  the  opioiaia 
of  thoM  who  coateml  tor  the  iilonti  of  Ihi«  facntty  with  reason, 
and  maintain  that  all  the  actions  of  ammak  are  the  reanlt  of  inven- 
tioa  and  experience; — nn  opinion  maintained  with  ■considerable 
plnnsibility  by  Dr.  Bnrwin. 

"  Perhaps  Uie  moat  ready  and  certain  mode  of  coming  to  a  conclo- 
sion  in  this  intricate  iuqairy  will  be  by  the  apparently  circnitons 
ronte  of  determining  first,  what  we  do  not  mean  by  the  word.  Now 
we  certainly  do  not  mean,  in  the  nse  of  tlio  term,  any  act  of  the  Tilat 
power  in  the  production  or  maintcnanco  of  an  organ :  nobody  thinks 
of  Baying  that  tlie  teeth  grow  by  instinct,  or  that  when  the  ranscles 
are  increased  in  vigor  and  size  in  consequence  of  exercise,  it  is  from 
such  a  eanse  or  principle.  Neither  do  we  attribnte  instinct  I«  the 
direct  functions  of  the  organs  in  providing  for  the  continuance  and 
snstentation  of  the  whole  co-or^nized  body.  No  one  talks  of  the 
liver  secreting  bile,  or  of  the  heart  acting  for  the  propulsion  of  the 
blood,  by  instinct.  Some,  indeed,  have  maintained  that  breathing, 
even  voiding  the  excrement  and  urine,  are  instinctive  operations; 
but  sorely  these,  as  well  as  the  former,  are  automatic,  or  at  least  are 
the  necessary  result  of  the  organization  of  the  parts  in  and  by  which 
the  actions  are  produced.  These  instances  seem  to  be,  if  I  may  eo 
say,  below  instinct.  But  again,  we  do  not  attribute  instinct  to  any 
actions  preceded  by  a  will  conscious  of  its  whole  porpoae,  calculating 
*  Graeu'*  Vital  Dyniui^a,KppBiAViV,v^  awute^V- SST.— Ed. 
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Its  effects,  and  predetermining  its  consequences,  nor  to  any  exercise 
of  the  intellectual  powers,  of  which  the  whole  scope,  aim,  and  end 
are  intellectual.  In  other  terms,  no  man  who  values  his  words  will 
talk  of  the  instinct  of  a  Howard,  or  of  the  instinctive  operations  of 
a  Kewton  or  Leibnitz,  in  those  sublime  efforts,  which  ennoble  and 
cast  a  lustre,  not  less  on'  the  individuals  than  on  the  whole  human 
race. 

"  To  what  kind  or  mode  of  action  shall  we  then  look  for  the  le- 
gitimate application  of  the  term  ?  In  answer  to  this  query,  we  may, 
I  think,  without  fear  of  the  consequences,  put  the  following  cases  as 
exemplifying  and  justifying  the  use  of  the  term.  Instinct,  in  an  appro- 
priate sense.  First,  when  there  appears  an  action,  not  included 
either  in  the  mere  functions  of  life,  acting  within  the  sphere  of  its 
own  organism  us ;  nor  yet  an  action  attributable  to  the  intelligent 
will  or  reason :  yet  at  the  same  time,  not  referable  to  any  particular 
organ,  we  then  declare  the  presence  of  an  Instinct.  We  might  illus- 
trate this  in  the  instance  of  a  bull-calf  butting  before  he  has  horus, 
in  which  the  action  can  have  no  reference  to  its  internal  economy, 
to  the  presence  of  a  particular  organ,  or  to  an  intelligent  will. 
Secondly,  likewise  if  it  be  not  indeed  included  in  the  first,  we  attrib- 
ute Instinct  where  the  organ  is  present,  if  only  the  act  is  equally 
anterior  to  all  possible  experience  on  the  part  of  the  individual  agent, 
as  for  instance,  when  the  beaver  employs  its  tail  for  the  construction 
of  its  dwelling ;  the  tailor-bird  its  bill  for  the  formation  of  its  pensile 
habitation ;  the  spider  its  spinning  organ  for  fabricating  its  artfally 
woven  nets,  or  the  viper  its  poison  fang  for  its  defence.  And  lastly, 
generally,  where  there  is  an  act  of  the  whole  body  as  one  animal,  not 
referable  to  a  will  conscious  of  its  purpose,  nor  to  its  mechanism,  nor 
to  a  habit  derived  from  experience,  nor  previous  frequent  use.  Here 
with  most  satisfaction,  and  without  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  the 
word^  we  declare  an  Instinct ;  as  examples  of  which,  we  may  adduce 
the  migratory  habits  of  birds,  the  social  instincts  of  the  bees,  the 
construction  of  their  habitations,  composed  of  cells  formed  with 
geometrical  precision,  adapted  in  capacity  to  different  orders  of  the 
society,  and  forming  storehouses  for  containing  a  supply  of  provis- 
ions ;  not  to  mention  similar  instances  in  wasps,  ants,  termites ;  and 
the  endless  contrivances  for  protecting  the  future  progeny. 

"  But  if  it  be  admitted  that  we  have  rightly  stated  the  application 
of  the  term,  what  we  may  ask  is  contained  in  the  examples  adduced, 
or  what  inferences  are  we  to  make  as  to  the  nature  of  Insttn(^  itself, 
as  a  source  and  principle  of  action  ?  We  shall,  perhaps,  best  aid  our- 
selves in  the  inquiry  by  an  example,  and  let  us  take  a  very  familiar 
one  of  a  caterpillar  taking  its  food.  The  caterpillar  seeks  at  once  the 
plant,  which  furnishes  the  appropriate  aliment,  and  this  even  as  soon 

it  creeps  from  the  ovum ;  and  the  food  being  taken  into  the  atom- 
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t  ftWB  iIm  buiHriUons,  and  ia  dis- 
T%»  ^M^tton  then  is,  what  k 
Ik  lli*  first  placo  what  docs 
'te  •Ml|<MW  te  <k*  iftMMik  Ak.  Vw*  fMMnlUe  tlte  &uoonnt  of  the 
ll—^«r wnw—  in  >t  >fc  — >  f  inl  ffm  t  Uuiireetlj  it  eelecu 
III  antei  «t9Ma«tei  »ai»  tk  VA  bMM^ate  pnd,  prescribed  b; 
««MMM«cuft;  *M«f  ift*|MifaikrM9a»,UMlili«nof  dm  whole 
Milf  «•  waHManfe.  tU*  «•  !»««  wtatoteil  is  not  instinct.  Bat 
«kM4aw<ib»«Mi4Mh*4*t  Dm*  it  m*  •kn  sdect  and  uppl;  ap- 
|0i||«M»<MM»«*«k&M«>«JM»  ■Mifcwcnbcd  bj  its  particular  or- 
■MalMifak  Mil  mmMMMmI  Bm  ifctw  is  tooMtlung  more;  it  do«8 
WkMMrtlNC **<^*iBi*>'**>  amf-^'  ««aftl)  Imtinct.  Bat  may 
IkwvMlWaiaiWMMUNewn  k<  II  Vlut  shall  we  saj  of 
■irilMVIdwWi^ieil  A4tM<k«<lL  vm  )>«t  aoOer  a  b^Il  gW 
<>IMH<>>ilfc«<wfc^<lhiitm»»aBW  EMM^i  9>.>  tta«inal  in  heifiiht 
•  )BM  M  W  wpattfe  Kf  auaJNc  e*  ; ;  tk>  twDMl}-  this,  two  or 
i(«»tv  fUvii-htfd  theinsolTM 
■r>ts  '&\td  their  tbrefeet  on. 
•  «ith  ibvtr  liindre^t  tept 
k  IMm  Mht:  «lMa  |Ip«h  *  wmn-  oilier*  toot  their 

Ik  rihk  vtMnAwA  lail  yai         N^nm,  fiv^  bo«s  rclioviog 
Wtktw  M  fcftuwdls  «■'  «M»      il^  >*>  its  him,  did  these 
IMWm— >1WtiiliiHi»   HI  ml  dwiM-^fcr  Mnriy  three  dajs;  at 
Ikk «■!  «F  «W* «M» tti^  »■!  |TC|«nrf nScwamx  to  boild  pil- 

>■»■!» fc.  AHlii4Mh«dliMk(«-<«riM>stkii«tpnuqi>»Yine 

fw4  ilrif^twJL  A*  **p!  Wit  i««Mt  iwi-wpw  t*  Ih*  f»nn>  m.intrnvrc. 
*'Sm  »ix«  J>  ;»iv^r<  :«  tl,»  view  !  EviAeotly  iho  *»iue  selection 
iMji  *;-«\'Wa«-\>a  .*!  w**>.»  V  i«  £atM«<iUiii>  vai  as  before ;  but  ob- 

"  ,Vl>.;  Istv  ""v  »:¥■  r*;;ji(\; ;  i-iT  jKk  btwiKwe  FuJoistandiDg.  At 
V««  ».■  w.!;TTit!*j,  S.-wwi'tr  iWH5**(«Kiaod  tv>  wwlrasi  and  upposo 
tvptinict  ii.<  V~».krs«sn^^,  >«)  ««i^  at  bk»i  in  £)v-ts  in  whivh  lie  him- 
>vSf  oxx  waX*  .'JRi  ft,«  .SiS.NMW.-w.  Bw  *r*  w*  h«nc«  t»»  roarlode  that 
i)ii>  ittHink-*  U  iV  ioimo.  a»>t  UtMtktil  with  ihehiinKui  understanding? 
OfM*inlv  (*,(« ;  thtvi^  tli«  dil!:«fv«ww  fe  ik>«  in  the  («$vn(i.'0  of  the  de- 
tiniihoa,  b«i  ia  an  a^tdiikvi  uv  >,«  m>.«i!iti>:«ik<ii  oi;  ihaE  nbioh  is  «e$eD- 
tiall;  ihe  *«»»  in  knh.  In  *wfe  «»»s>  naniriv,  as  that  which  we 
havie  IsM  wViiKVt).  in  whVch  utMiniri  a;««inM«  the  semblance  of  under- 
scaoilin^.  the  ad  indi^'3l;)ve  tif  iixMinci  ts  not  clearly  (ovsiTibed  br  the 
cii>tt^iiiii>iiui  or  bw^  of  i!>e  aniinalV  pM-nliar  organiution,  bnt  ar^es 
out  of  the  (Mttsiiintion  and  foexki^  drmmslaiKe^  of  the  animal,  and 
those  habii».  wants,  and  that  [iredetenuined  !i^x»«  of  actioa  and 
opetation  which  beliwg  to  tlw  raee^  and  berond  the  limits  of  which  it 
docs  not  pais.  If  this  be  the  caM,  I  mav  rentnre  to  assert  that  I 
hMve  detennined  an  appropriate  aensa  fot  instiaot :  nametj-,  that  it  ia 
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a  power  of  selecting  and  applying  appropriate  means  to  an  immediate 
end,  according  to  circumstances  and  the  changes  of  circnmstances, 
these  being  variable  and  varying ;  but  yet  so  as  to  be  referable  to  the 
general  habits,  arising  out  of  the  constitution  and  previous  circum* 
stances  of  the  animal  considered  not  as  an  individual,  but  as  a  race. 

"  We  may  here,  perhaps,  most  fitly  explain  the  error  of  those  who 
contend  for  the  identity  of  Reason  and  Instinct,  and  believe  that  the 
actions  of  animals  are  the  result  of  invention  and  experience.  They 
have,  no  doubt,  been  deceived,  in  their  investigation  of  Instinct,  by 
an  efficient  cause  simulating  a  final  cause ;  and  the  defect  in  their 
reasoning  has  arisen  in 'consequence  of  observing  in  the  instinctive 
operations  of  animals  the  adaptation  of  means  to  a  relative  end,  from 
the  assumption  of  a  deliberate  purpose.  To  this  freedom  or  choice 
in  action  and  purpose^  instinct,  in  any  appropriate  sense  of  the  word, 
can  not  apply,  and  to  justify  and  explain  its  introduction,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  other  and  higher  faculties  than  any  manifested  in 
the  operations  of  instinct.  It  is  evident,  namely,  in  turning  our  at- 
tention to  the  distinguishing  character  of  human  actions,  that  there 
is,  as  in  the  inferior  animals,  a  selection  and  appropriation  of  means 
to  ends — ^but  it  is  (not  only  according  to  circumstances,  not  only  ao* 
cording  to  varying  circumstances,  but  it  is)  according  to  varying  pur- 
poses. But  this  is  an  attribute  of  the  intelligent  will,  and  no  longer 
even  mere  understanding. 

"  And  here  let  me  observe  that  the  difficulty  and  delicacy  of  this 
investigation  are  greatly  increased  by  our  not  considering  the  under- 
standing (even  onr  own)  in  itself,  and  as  it  would  be  were  it  not  ac- 
companied with  and  modified  by  the  co-operation  of  the  will,  the 
moral  feeling,  and  that  faculty,  perhaps  best  distinguished  by  the 
name^of  Reason,  of  determining  that  whicli  is  universal  and  nec^s- 
sarj',  of  fixing  laws  and  principles  whether  speculative  or  practical, 
and  of  contemplating  a  final  purpose  or  end.  This  intelligent  will, — 
Laving  a  self-conscious  purpose,  under  the  guidance  and  light  of  the 
reason,  by  which  its  acts  are  made  to  bear  as  a  whole  upon  some  end 
in  and  for  itself,  and  to  which  the  understanding  is  subservient  as  an 
organ  or  the  faculty  of  selecting  and  appropriating  the  means — seems 
best  to  account  for  that  progressiveness  of  the  human  race,  which  so 
evidently  marks  an  insurmountable  distinction  and  impassable  barrier 
between  man  and  the  inferior  animals ;  but  which  would  be  inexpli- 
cable, were  there  no  other  difierence  than  in  the  degree  of  their  intel- 
lectual faculties. 

"  Man  doubtless  has  his  instincts,  even  in  common  with  the  inferior 
animals,  and  many  of  these  are  the  germs  of  some  of  the  best  feelings 
of  his  nature.  What,  amongst  many^  might  I  present  as  a  better 
illustration,  or  more  beautiful  instance,  than  the  storge  or  maternal  in- 
Btinct  ?    But  man^s  instincts  are  elevated  and  ennobled  by  the  morol 
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«Bda  and  purposes  of  bis  being.  He  is  not  destined  to  be  the  alaTe  of 
blind  impnlscs,  a  yeasel  [jnrposolesa,  unmeant.  He  is  constitnted  by 
Lis  moral  and  intelligent  will,  to  be  the  flret  freed  being,  the  master- 
work  and  the  end  of  nntnro;  bnt  this  freedom  and  high  office  «m 
only  co-eiist  with  foolty  nnd  demotion  to  the  Btrvice  of  truth  and  vir- 
tue. And  thongh  wo  innj  eten  be  permitteii  to  nse  the  term  instinct, 
in  order  to  designate  those  high  unpulBOS  which  in  the  minoiity  of 
man's  rational  being,  shape  his  acts  niicoDscioaHly  to  ultimate  ends, 
and  which  in  cooatitnting  the  Tory  character  and  imprass  of  the  hu- 
manity roTeiU  the  gnidunce  of  Providence  ^  yet  the  convenience  of 
the  phrase,  and  the  want  of  any  other  distinctive  appeUation  for  an 
inflaence  dt  nipra,  working  nn consciously  in  and  on  the  whole  hnmui 
race,  slionld  not  indnce  na  to  forget  that  the  term  instinct  is  only 
itriotly  applicable  to  the  adaptive  power,  as  the  fncnlty,  even  in  its 
highest  proper  form,  of  selecting  and  adapting  appropriate  means  to 
proximate  ends  sccording  to  varying  circnmstances, — s  faculty  which, 
however,  only  differs  from  hnman  nnderslandlng  in  consequence  of 
the  latter  l)eing  enlightened  by  reason,  and  that  the  principles  which 
ACtnate  mnn  as  nltimate  ends,  and  are  designed  for  his  conscious  pof- 
MBsion  and  guidance,  are  best  and  moot  profrtirly  named  Ideas." 
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The  following  tract  published  in  England  under  the  title  of  Minti 
towards  the  Formation  of  a  more  Comprehenavce  TTieory  of  Life^  by  3, 
T.  Coleridge^  is  inserted  here,  because  it  contains  a  fuller  and  more 
systematic  development  of  the  general  yiews  presented  on  pages 
867-859  of  the  Aide  to  Reflection,  This  seems  to  be  its  most  appro- 
priate place  in  the  collection,  and  the  reader  will  find  it  both  in  matter 
and  form,  one  of  the  most  profound  and  elegant  exhibitions  that  have 
yet  been  made  of  the  Dynamic  Theory  of  Life. — Am.  Ed. 


THEOEY  OF  LIFE. 

When  we  stand  before  the  bust  of  John  Hunter,  or  as  we  enter  the 
magnificent  museum  furnished  by  his  labors,  and  pass  slowly,  with 
meditative  observation,  through  this  august  temple,  which  the  genius 
of  one  great  man  has  raised  and  dedicated  to  the  wisdom  and  uniform 
working  of  the  Creator,  we  perceive  at  every  step  the  guidance,  we 
had  almost  said,  the  inspiration,  of  those  profound  ideas  concerning 
'  Life,  which  dawn  upon  us  indeed,  through  his  written  works,  but 
which  he  has  here  presented  to  us  in  a  more  perfect  language  than 
that  of  words — ^the  language  of  Gk>d  himself, 'as  uttered  by  Nature. 

That  the  true  idea  of  Life  existed  in  the  mind  of  John  Hunter  I  do 
not  entertain  the  least  doubt ;  but  it  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted  whether 
his  incessant  occupation,  and  his  stupendous  industry  in  the  service, 
both  of  his  contemporaries  and  of  posterity,  added  to  his  compara- 
tively slight  acquaintance  with  the  arts  and  aids  of  logical  arrange^ 
ment,  permitted  him  fully  to  unfold  and  arrange  it  in  distinct,  clear, 
and  communicable  conceptions.  Assuredly,  however,  I  may,  without 
incurring  the  charge  of  arrogance  or  detraction,  venture  to  assert  that, 
in  his  writings  the  light  which  occasionally  flashes  upon  us  seems  at 
other  times,  and  more  frequently,  to  struggle  through  an  unfriendly 
medium,  and  even  sometimes  to  suffer  a  temporary  oooultation.  At 
least,  in  order  to  dissipate  the  undeniable  obscurities,  and  to  reconcile 
^  the  apparent  contradictions  found  in  his  works, — to  diatin^iaiAh^  vd^ 


•  CfMl    lU  f 

It  cnrdliNHl,  M  ImM,  to  Ilk*  tMk  of  n 
wUnocY  ollli  •MfamodMlndMHMllwdi 
M  t<clwa«n  man  wlw  lian  than^  \mlk\H.»ii.M.ly,  and  c«d  fa 
.nwir,  liii»  fMV»r  biUd  la  lMrodnc«,  even  o 


WiUfoat  ftirtlwr  prvfaM  nr  Mptt\oi^,  dicrefbre,  I  shall  state  *t  ao» 

n>  .■tiJw'Fl'itW  Ml  nil  t)i»  di'flnition*  Ihat  have  hiiiitno  botn  givtn  af 
itlu,  JIB  iriuNiiiiiK  tiiii  tiiudli  i>r  Um  Utile,  with  sn  exception,  however, 
li  tutor  III'  thiinn  wliidh  tiiuin  tiutliing  at  all;  and  even  these  last 
iiiiiit,  III  itiii'liilii  riuHM,  n;iuiivti  an  )ion'>r  they  do  not  merit,  and  be 
nKiriiluit,  (»■  inljmr  (IhUu'IihI,  ini  uecount  of  their  too  general  accepl- 
IHim,  mill  III"  Jiii<iiliiii!ii1ilii  ii'iwcr  ol'  words  over  the  minds  of  men  in 


|i|'i.|.i.i 


>  M.i, 


{  the  subject  from  the  cognizance  of 


ll.  sviiiild  1>ii  iiijiiiilly  |>riMiiiii|ituoiifl  titid  unreasonable  sliould  I,  with 
It  litlii  tvi'liiir  111!  iIiIh  HiiliJiioL,  "uicliiirt  the  reader  to  be  particularly  on 
bin  K>ii>i'<l  oitiilii'l-  liiino  iiiul  liutcfliilto  cxpreBaions;"  but  I  perfectl; 
nui'i'i>  tvllli  hill)  lliiil'  llii'y  iiru  llio  bane  of  all  science,  and  have  been 
Itiiiiiii'bilil^  liOui'liiiiiH  III  lilt' illlTuront  departments  of  physiology. 

'I'liu  nlli'iiitil-  lo  nxpliiiii  the  luitiiro  of  Life,  which  have  fallen 
Wllblii  iiiv  kiunvliiilKii,  iivoHiipiMwo  tbo  arbitrary  division  of  nil  thnt 
^.  wiiiiiiimU  im  lulo  tilings  with  Iifi\  niul  things  witliout  hfe — a  division 
HMimilnl  mi  «  Mmiv  ri!«iiuii|itlo«.  At  the  best,  it  can  be  regarded 
iilit,v  nit  H  hnnty  doiluiiUnn  tVi>m  the  lirst  Kuperficiftl  notices  of  the 
wlfJn'lM  iJinl  mirrvuiitl  iw,  HUtDoieiit,  |>erhAp3,  for  the  pupoee  of  ordi- 
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nary  discriminatioD,  but  far  too  indeterminate  and  difflaent  to  be 
taken  unexamined  by  the  philosophic  inquirer.  The  positions  of 
science  must  be  tried  in  the  jeweller's  scales,  not  like  the  mixed  com- 
modities of  the  market,  on  the  weigh-bridge  of  common  opinion 
and  vulgar  usage.  Such,  however,  has  been  the  procedure  in  the 
present  instance,  and  the  result  has  been  answerable  to  the  coarseness 
of  the  process.  By  a  comprisal  of  the  petitio  principii  with  the 
argumentwm  in  circulo^ — in  plain  English,  by  an  easy  logic,  which 
begins  with  begging  the  question,  and  then  moving  in  a  circle,  comes 
round  to  the  point  where  it  began, — each  of  the  two  divisions  has 
been  made  to  define  the  other  by  a  mere  reassertion  of  their  assumed 
contrariety.  The  physiologist  has  luminously  explained  t  plus  x  by 
informing  us  that  it  is  a  somewhat  that  is  the  antithesis  of  t  minus  x ; 
and  if  we  ask,  what  then  is  y  —  x?  the  answer  is,  the  antithesis  of 
Y-j-x,  a  reciprocation  of  great  service,  that  may  remind  us  of  the 
twin  sisters  in  the  fable  of  the  Lamiaa,  with  but  one  eye  between 
them  both,  which  each  borrowed  from  the  other  as  either  happened 
to  want  it;  but  with  this  additional  disadvantage,  that  in  the  present 
case  it  is  after  all  but  an  eye  of  glass.  The  definitions  themselves 
will  best  illusti'ate  our  meaning.  I  will  begin  with  that  given  by 
Bichat.  **Life  is  the  sum  of  all  the  functions  by  which  death  is 
resisted,''  in  which  I  have  in  vain  endeavored  to  discover  any  other 
meaning  than  that  life  consists  in  being  able  to  live.  This  author, 
with  a  whimsical  gravity,  prefaces  his  definition  with  the  remark, 
that  the  nature  of  life  has  hitherto  been  sought  for  in  abstrar^t  con- 
siderations ;  as  if  it  were  possible  that  four  more  inveterate  abstrac- 
tions coald  be  brought  together  in  one  sentence  than  are  here  assem- 
bled in  the  words,  life,  death,  function,  and  resistance.     Similar 

'  instances  might  be  cited  from  Kicherand  and  others.  The  word  Life 
is  translated  into  other  more  learned  words ;  and  this  paraphrase  of 
the  term  is  substituted  for  the  d^nition  of  the  thiiig^  and  therefore 
(as  is  always  the  case  in  every  real  definition  as  contra-distinguished 
from  a  verbal  definition),  for  at  least  a  partial  solution  of  the  fact. 
Such  as  these  form  the  Jirst  class. — The  second  class  takes  some  one 
particular  function  of  Life  common  to  all  living  objects, — nutrition, 

*for  instance;  or,  to  adopt  the  phrase  most  in  vogue  at  present,  assim- 
ilation, for  the  purposes  of  reproduction  and  growth.  Now  this,  it  is 
evident,  can  be  an  appropriate  definition  only  of  the  very  lowest 

^species,  as  of  a  Fungus  or  a  Mollusca;  and  just  as  comprehensive 
an  idea  of  the  mystery  of  Life,  as  a  Mollusca  might  give,  can  this 
definition  afford.  But  this  is  not  the  only  objection.  For,  Jirst,  it  is 
not  pretended  that  we  begin  with  seeking  for  an  organ  evidently 
appropriated  to  nutrition,  and  then  infer  that  the  substance  in  which 
such  an  organ  is  found  lioes.  On  the  contrary,  in  a  number  of  cases 
among  the  obecnrer  animals  and  vegetables  we  infer  the  origan  &Qxr 
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die  pre-e9tab1tshed  fact  of  iu  life.  Seeondly,  It  identifies  the  proeeH 
ilBfll/with  *  oortain  range  of  iu  forms,  those,  iiaiiiel7,  by  which  it  is 
I  ifesteil  in  onimnls  anJ  vegetables.  For  tfiis,  too,  no  less  tlian  the 
'  er,  presupposes  the  arbitrary  division  of  all  things  into  not  living 
lifeleas,  OD  which,  as  I  liefore  observed,  all  theae  definitions  are 
nded.  Bnt  it  is  sorry  logic  to  take  the  proof  of  an  afflnuotive  in 
one  thing  as  the  proof  of  the  negative  in  another-  All  animals  tbit 
have  Inng^  breathe,  but  it  wonld  be  a  childish  oversight  to  deduce  the 
converse,  viz.  all  snimals  that  breathe  have  lungs.  The  theory  in 
which  the  French  chemists  organizwl  the  discoveries  of  Black,  Caven- 
dish, Prieetley,  Scheele,  and  other  English  and  German  phUosopber^, 
is  still,  indeed,  the  reigning  theory,  rather,  it  abonld  seem,  trom 

the  absence  of  a  rival  snfBoiently  po]  to  flU  the  throne  in  its  ateid, 
than  from  the  continnonce  of  an  it.  it  belief  in  ita  own  stability. 
We  no  longer  at  least  cherish  that  inwnsity  of  faitli  which,  hefura 
Davy  commenced  his  briliant  career,  ''"d  not  only  identified  it  with 
chemistry  itself,  bnt  had  substituted  noiuenolature,  even  in  oom- 
mon  oonvereation,  for  the  far  more  losopliio  language  which  the 
hnman  race  had  abstracted  from  the  laboratory  of  Nature.  I  may 
"enture  to  prophesy  that  no  fatnre  Beddoes  will  make  it  the  oerival 
I  the  mathematical  sciences  in  demonstrative  evidence.  I  think  it  a 
latterof  doubt  whether,  daring  the  peripd  of  its  supposed  infoUibility, 
lyslology  derived  more  benefit  from  the  extension,  or  iqjury  from 
e  misdirection,  of  its  views.  Enough  of  the  latter  is  fresh  in  reeol- 
lection  to  make  it  but  an  equivocal  compliment  to  a  pbysiologioal 
position,  that  it  must  stand  or  fall  with  the  eorpnsculnr  philosophy, 
as  modified  by  the  French  theory  of  chemistry.  Yet  shontd  it  happen 
(and  the  event  is  nut  impossible,  nor  the  supposition  altogether  sb' 
snrd),  that  more  and  more  decisive  tacts  should  present  themselves  in 
confirmation  of  the  metainoi-phosis  of  elements,  the  position  that  life 
consists  in  assimilation  would  either  cease  to  be  distinctive,  or  fall 
back  into  the  former  class  as  an  identical  proposition,  namely,  that 
Life,  meaning  by  the  word  that  sort  of  growth  which  takes  place  by 
means  of  a  pecnliar  organization,  consists  in  that  sort  of  growth 
which  is  peculiar  to  organized  life.  Thirdly,  the  definition  involves 
a  stjil  more  egregious  flaw  in  the  reasoning,  namely,  that  of  eutn  lux, 
ergo  propUr  hoc  (or  the  assumption  of  cansatlon  from  mere  coexist- 
ence);  and  tliis,  too,  in  lis  very  worst  form.  For  it  is  not  eum  hoe 
tolo,  ergo  propter  hoe,  which  wonld  in  many  cases  snpply  a  presomp- 
tive  proof  by  induction,  but  eum  hoe,  et  plunimt  aliit,  ergo  propter 
hoc  f  Shell,  of  some  kind  or  other,  is  common  to  the  whole  order  of 
testaoea,  bnt  it  would  be  absurd  to  define  the  ew  vita  of  testaceoos 
Animals  as  existing  in  the  shell,  though  we  know  it  to  be  the  oonstaat 
ocoompaniment,  and  have  every  reason  to  believe  the  constant  effect, 
of  tlie  specific  Ufe  tlial  ante  in  Vkuw^  vuLnMJa.    Were  w«  (argtmunli     i 
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cmisd)  to  imagine  shell  coextensive  with  the  organized  creation,  this 
"would  produce  no  abatement  in  the  falsity  of  the  reasoning.  Nor 
does  the  flaw  stop  here ;  for  a  physiological,  that  is,  a  real,  definition, 

*  as  distinguished  from  the  verbal  definitions  of  lexicography,  must 
consist  neither  in  any  single  property  or  function  of  the  thing  to  be 
defined,  nor  yet  in  all  collectively,  which  latter,  indeed,  would  be  a 
history,  not  a  definition.    It  must  consist,  therefore,  in  the  law  of  the 

•  thing,  or  in  such  an  idea  of  it,  as  being  admitted,  all  the  properties 
and  functions  are  admitted  by  implication.  It  must  likewise  be  so 
far  catisal^  that  a  full  insight  having  been  obtained  of  the  law,  we 
derive  from  it  a  progressive  insight  into  the  necessity  and  generation 
of  the  phenomena  of  wliich  it  is  the  law.  Suppose  a  disease  in  ques- 
tion, which  appeared  always  accompanied  with  certain  symptoms  in 
certain  stages,  and  with  some  one  or  more  symptoms  in  all  stages — 
say  deranged  digestion,  capricious  alternation  of  vivacity  and  languor, 
headache,  dilated  pupil,  diminished  sensibility  to  light,  &c. — ^Neither 
the  men  who  selected  the  one  constant  symptom,  nor  he  who  enu- 
merated all  the  symptoms,  would  give  the  scientific  definition  talem 
9cilicet,  quali  scientia  fit  vel  datur,  but  the  man  who  at  once  named 
and. defined  the  disease  hydrocephalus,  producing  pressure  on  the 
brain.  For  it  is  the  essence  of  a  scientific  definition  to  be  causative, 
not  by  introduction  of  imaginary  somewhats,  natural  or  supernatural, 
under  the  name  of  causes,  but  by  announcing  the  law  of  action  in  the 
particular  case,  in  subordination  to  the  common  law  of  which  all  the 
phenomena  are  modifications  or  results. 

Now  in  the  definition  on  which,  as  the  representative  of  a  whole 
dass,  we  are  now  animadverting,  a  single  effect  is  given  as  constituting 
the  cause.    For  nutrition  by  digestion  is  certainly  necessary  to  life, 

^  only  under  certain  circumstances,  but  that  life  is  previously  necessary 
to  digestion  is  absolutely  certain  under  all  circumstances.  Besides, 
what  other  phenomenon  of  Life  would  the  conception  of  assimilation, 
per  9e,  or  as  it  exists  in  the  lowest  order  of  animals,  involve  or  ex- 
plain ?  How,  for  instance,  does  it  include  sensation,  locomotion,  or 
habit  ?  or  if  the  two  former  should  be  taken  as  distinct  from  life,  toto 
genere,  and  supervenient  to  it,  we  then  ask  what  conception  is  given 
of  f)ital  assimilation  as  contra-distinguished  from  that  of  the  nucleus 
of  a  crystal  ? 

Lastly,  this  definition  confounds  the  Law  of  Life,  or  the  primary 
and  universal  form  of  vital  agency,  with  the  conception.  Animals. 
For  the  kind,  it  substitutes  the  representative  of  its  degrees  and  mod- 
ifications.   But  the  first  and  most  important  office  of  science,  physical, 

^  or  physiological,  is  to  contemplate  the  power  in  kind,  abstracted  from 
the  degree.  The  ideas  of  caloric,  whether  as  substance  or  property, 
and  the  conception  of  latent  heat,  the  }ieat  in  ice,  &c.,  that  excite  tlie 
wonder  or  the  laughter  of  the  vulgar,  though  &u&Qft^\\bV^  q1  \!cl^\sss»^ 
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laporUBt  pHcticjil  applications,  are  the  reaiJt  of  tiiis  abatr&dioa; 

wLile  the  only  pnr|>iiiio  lu  wliioli  a  definition  lilte  the  precediug  oonld 
b«(wme  Bub^rvieut,  waald  be  in  SDjipljing  a  nomenclature  with  the 
tiMiracUr  of  the  iiioat  coinmuo  sgieciea  of  a  genua — Its  geitus  generali*- 
iHtum,  and  even  tliis  would' Ira  ns&less  iu  tlie  present  inBtanoe,  ioas- 
tnoli  as  it  presuppoaes  tiie  knowledge  of  tlie  tilings  cbttrsctorized. 
Tbe  tliird  olasa,  and  far  superior  to  tbe  two  former,  selects  some 
proiwrty  oliarueteristio  of  all  living  bodies,  not  merely  found  in  al) 
animah  alike,  but  esisting  equally  in  all  parts  of  all  living  tilings, 
botli  animals  aud  plaul^.  Such,  for  instance,  id  tlie  definition  of  Life, 
aa  consisting  in  anlj-putresoance,  or  the  power  of  resisting  putrefac- 
tion. Like  all  tbe  others,  however  this  confines  the  idea  of  Lif« 
to  those  degrees  or  couoentrationa  „.  which  manifest  thetnselcea 
in  organized  beings,  or  rather  in  tho  tlie  organization  of  which  uj 
apparent  ta  na.  Consequently,  it  M.>.s~itutea  an  absti'act  term,  oi 
generalization  of  effccU,  for  the  idea,  or  superior  form  of  causatife 
agency.  At  beat,  it  describee  tbe  nU  vita  by  one  only  of  its  many 
infiueucea.  It  is  however,  as  wo  have  aaid  before,  preferable  to  tbe 
former,  because  it  is  not,  as  tliey  are,  altogether  unlruitl'nl,  inasmuch 
as  it  attests,  less  eqaivocally  tiian  any  other  mga,  tbe  presence  or 
absence  of  that  degree  of  tlie  vU  ei^  which  is  the  necessary  coudiiiaa 
of  organic  or  self-renewing  power.  It  throws  no  light,  however,  on 
the  law  or  principle  of  aotion;  it  does  not  increase  our  insight  into 
tlie  other  phenomena  j  it  presents  to  ns  no  inclusive  form,  out  of 
■which  tbe  other  forms  may  be  developed,  and  finally,  ita  defect  as  a 
definition  may  be  drfectod  hy  freneralizing  it  into  a  higher  forninla,  as 
a  power  which,  during  ila  continuance,  resists  or  subordinates  hetero- 
geneous and  adverse  powei's.  "Sovi  this  holds  equally  true  of  chemical 
relatively  to  the  mechatiical  powers;  and  really  affirms  no  more  of 
Life  than  may  be  equally  affirmed  of  every  form  of  being,  namely, 
that  it  tends  to  preserve  itself,  and  resists,  to  a  certain  extent,  what- 
ever is  incompatible  with  the  laws  that  constitute  its  particular  state 
for  the  time  being.  For  it  is  not  true  only  of  the  great  divisions  or 
classes  into  which  we  have  found  it  espedient  to  distinguish,  while 
w    ge      aliz    tl     po     rs     t    g          t        as     t    intellectnal,  vital, 

ch  meal,  m    I  1 -   -      - 

pec        f  ea  I     f  th 


b  t    t  h  Id      q    Uy 

t          f  the  degrees,  or 

(,       1 1  Ij  t 

ea  h  other:  as  in  the 

Ik  1      by  1     t,       tl 

g  1  anic  spark.    Ijke 

f  L 1    tl        p  1    h 

es  ts  for  awhile  the 

t,      d  tl       J    Id.    t 

eai  pear  in  new  phe- 

tte    pts  I    d  ssol 

It  wdflpptyfthh  md   that  when  once  ft 

mmt        h      1         g  tt  fldreton,  it  pursues  tbe 

w  p  tl   w  th    b  t      i    pera  II  vable  bearings,  to 

its  utmost  extremes.    And  ^j  th«i  bWAVyq^  ooBseq^uenoes  which  arise 
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ont  of  these  extremes,  it  is  first  awakened  to  its  error,  and  either 
recalled  to  some  former  track,  or  receives  some  fresh  impulse,  which 
it  follows  with  the  same  eagei^ness,  and  admits  to  the  same  monopoly. 
Thus  in  the  13th  century  the  first  science  which  roused  the  intellects 
of  men  from  the  torpor  of  barbarism,  was,  as  in  all  countries  ever  has 
been,  and  ever  must  be  the  case,  the  science  of  Metaphysics  and 
Ontology,  We  first  seek  what  can  be  found  at  ¥6me,  and  what 
wonder  if  truths,  that  appeared  to  reveal  the  secret  depths  of  our  own 
souls,  should  take  possession  of  the  whole  miud,  and  all  truths  appear 
trivia]  which  could  not  either  be  evolved  out  of  similar  principles,  by 
the  same  process,  or  at  least  brought  under  the  same  forms  of  thought, 
by  perceived  or  imagined  analogies  ?  And  so  it  was.  For  more  than 
a  century  men  continued  to  invoke  the  oracle  of  their  own  spirits,  not  i 
only  concerning  its  own  forms  and  modes  of  being,  but  likewise  con- 
cerning the  laws  of  external  nature.  All  attempts  at  philosophical 
explication  were  commenced  by  a  mere  effort  of  the  understanding, 
as  the  power  of  abstraction ;  or  by  the  imagination,  transferring  its 
own  experiences  to  every  object  presented  from  without.  By  the 
former,  a  class  of  phenomena  were  in  the  first  place  abstracted,  and 
fixed  in  some  general  term :  of  course  this  could  designate  only  the 
impressions  made  by  the  outward  objects,  and  so  far,  therefore,  having 
been  thus  metamorphosed,  they  were  effects  of  these  objects;  but 
then  made  to  supply  the  place  of  their  own  causes,  under  the  name 
of  occult  qualities.  Thus  the  properties  peculiar  to  gold,  were  ab- 
stracted from  those  it  possessed  in  common  with  other  bodies,  and 
then  generalized  in  the  term  Aureity:.  and  the  inquirer  was  instructed 
that  the  Essence  of  Gold,  or  the  cause  which  constituted  the  peculiar 
modification  of  matter  called  gold,  was  the  power  of  aureity.  By  the 
latter,  i,  e.  by  the  imagination,  thought  and  will  were  superadded  to 
the  occult  quality,  and  every  form  of  nature  had  its  appropriate  Spirit, 
to  be  controlled  or  conciliated  by  an  appropriate  ceremonial.  This 
was  entitled  its  substantial  form.  Thus,  physic  became  a  sort  of 
dull  poetry,  and  the  art  of  medicine  (for  physiology  could  scarcely  be 
said  to  exist)  was  a  system  of  magic,  blended  with  traditional  empiri- 
cism. Thus  the  forms  of  thought  proceeded  to  act  in  their  own 
emptiness,  with  no  attempt  to  fill  or  substantiate  them  by  the  infor-  » 
mation  of  the  senses,  and  all  the  branches  of  science  formed  so  many 
sections  of  logic  and  metaphysics.  And  so  it  continued,  even  to  the 
time  that  the  Reformation  sounded  the  second  trumpet,  and  the 
authority  of  the  schools  sank  with  that  of  the  hierarchy,  under  the 
intellectual  courage  and  activity  which  this  great  revolution  had  in- 
spired. Power,  once  awakened,  cannot  rest  in  one  object.  AIT  the 
sciences  partook  of  the  neytioA^^^ces.  The  world  of  experimental/ 
philosophy  was  soon  mapped  out  for  posterity  by  the  comprehensive^ 
and  enterprising  genius  of  Bacon,  and  the  laws  explained  by  whidk 
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ezperiment  oonld  be  digdfied  into  ezperieoM,*  Bui  no  eoonflr  wm 
tiie  impiibe  giren,  than  fbe  Mine  propendtj  ins  made  numilBBt  of 
lookiDg  at  all  things  in  the  one  point  of  Tiew  whieh  dianoed  to  be  of 
pradominant  attraction.  Onr  GUberti  a  man  of  gennine  phikMOfdikal 
genioa,  had  no  sooner  multiplied  the  fbcts  of  magnetiBm,  and  eztoaded 
oor  knowledge  oonoendng  the  pnqper^  oi  magnetio  bodSeS)  but  lO 
things  in  Heaven,  and  earth,  and  in  the  iraters  beneath  iSbtd  earth, 
were  resolved  into  ma^TMtiff  inflnenoes. 

Shortly  after  a  new  Kg^t  was  stniok  hy  Hairiott  and  Deseirtes, 
with  their  oontemporaries,  or  imrae^te  predecessors,  and  the  resto- 
ration of  andent  geometry,  aided  by  the  modem  invention  of  algebrs, 
plaoed  the  sdenoe  of  meehaidsm  on  the  phSioeophIo  throne.  How 
widely  this  domination  spread,  and>how  long  it  obntinaed,  i^  indeed, 
even  now  it  can  be  said' to  have  abdioated  its  iffetenetens,  the  reader 
need  not  be  reminded.  Hie  snbHme  ^ftsooveries  of  Newton,  and, 
together  with  these,  his  not  less  findtftil  tiian  wooderftal  api^ostioii, 
of  the  higher  mathesis  to  the  movements  of  the  eeleetial  bodies,  and 
to  the  laws  of  light,  gave  almost  a  religious  sanction  to  the  oorpoeeii- 
y:hft  system  and  mechanical  theory.  It  became  synonymons  with 
'^-  philosophy  itself.  It  was  the  sole  portal  at  which  truth  was  per- 
mitted to  enter.  The  hnman  body  was  treated  of  as  an  hydnmBe 
machine,  the  operations  of  medicine  were  solved,  and  alas!  even 
directed  by  reference  partly  to  gravitation  and  the  laws  of  motion, 
and  partly  by  chemistry,  which  itself,  however,  as  far  as  its  theory 
was  concerned,  was  bat  a  branch  of  mechanics  working  exclusively 
by  imaginary  wedges,  angles,  and  spheres.  Shonld  the  reader  chance 
to  put  his  hand  on  the  *  Principles  of  Philosophy,'  by  La  Forge,  an 
immediate  disciple  of  Descartes,  he  may  see  the  phenomena  of  sleep 
solved  in  a  copper-plate  engraving,  with  all  the  figures  into  which 
the  globules  of  the  blood  shaped  themselves,  and  the  results  demon- 
strated by  mathematical  calculations.  In  short,  from  the  time  of 
Keplert  to  that  of  Newton,  and  from  Newton  to  Hartley,  not  only 
all  things  in  external  nature,  but  the  subtiest  mysteries  of  life  and 
organization,  and  even  of  the  intellect  and  moral  being,  were  conjured 
within  the  magic  circle  of  mathematical  formulsa.  And  now  a  new 
light  was  struck  by  the  discovery  of  electricity,  and,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  both  playful  and  serious,  both  for  good  and  for  evil,  it 
may  be  affirmed  to  have  electrified  the  whole  frame  of  natural  phi- 
losophy. Close  on  its  heels  followed  the  momentous  discovery  of 
the  principal  gases  by  Scheele  and  Priestiey,  the  composition  of  water 

*  Experiment,  as  an  orgAn  ofreaBon,  not  less  distinguished  ftom  the  blind  or  dreaming 
Indastry  of  the  alchemists,  than  it  was  saceessAilly  opposed  to  the  barren  subtleties  of  the 
•ehoolroen. 
/  Wboae  own  mind,  howevor,  waa  ikA  comprahended  in  the  Tortex ;  where  Kepler 
envd  it  was  in  the  other  extreme. 
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by  CaveDdish,  and  the  doctrine  of  latent  heat  by  Black.  The  scientific 
world  was  prepared  for  a  new  dynasty ;  accordingly,  as  soon  as  La- 
voisier had  reduced  the  infinite  variety  of  chemical  phenomena  to  the 

•  actions,  reactions,  and  interchanges  of  a  few  elementary  substances, 
or  at  least  excited  the  expectation  that  this  woald  speedily  be  effected, 
the  hope  shot  up,  almost  instantly,  into  fall  faith,  that  it  had  been 
effected.  Henceforward  the  new  path,  thus  brilliantly  opened,  be- 
came the  common  road  to  all  departments  of  knowledge :  and,  to  this 
moment,  it  has  been  pursued  with  an  eagerness  and  almost  epidemic 
enthusiasm  which,  scarcely  less  than  its  political  revolutions,  charac- 
terize the  spirit  of  the  age.  Many  and  inauspicious  have  been  the 
invasions  and  inroads  of  this  new  conqueror  into  the  rightful  territo- 
ries of  other  sciences;  and  strange  alterations  have  been  made  in  less 
harmless  points  than  those  of  terminology,  in  homage  to  an  art  unset- 
tled, in  the  very  ferment  of  imperfect  discoveries,  and  either  without 
*  theory,  or  with  a  theory  maintained  only  by  composition  and  com- 
promise. Tet  this  very  circumstance  has  favored  its  encroachments, 
by  the  gratifications  which  its  novelty  affords  to  our  curiosity,  and 
by  the  keener  interest  and  higher  excitement  which  an  unsettled  and  i 
revolutionary  state  is  sure  to  inspire.  He  who  supposes  that  science 
possesses  an  immunity  from  such  influences  knows  little  of  human 
nature.  How,  otherwise,  could  men  of  strong  minds  and  sound  judg- 
ments have  attempted  to  penetrate  by  the  clue  of  chemical  experi- 

^  ment,  the  secret  recesses,  the  sacred  adyta  of  organic  life,  without 
being  aware  that  chemistry  must  needs  be  at  its  extreme  limits,  when 
it  has  approached  the  threshold  of  a  higher  power?  Its  own  trans- 
gressions, however,  and  the  failure  of  its  enterprises  will  become  the 
means  of  defining  its  absolute  boundary,  and  we  shall  have  to  guard 
against  the  opposite  error  of  rejecting  its  aid  altogether  as  analogy, 
because  we  have  repelled  its  ambitious  claims  to  an  identity  with  the. . 

^  vital  powers. 

Previously  to  the  submitting  ray  own  ideas  on  the  subject  of  life, 
and  the  powers  into  which  it  resolves  itself,  or  rather  in  which  it  is 
manifested  to  t^,  I  have  hazarded  this  apparent  digression  from  the 
anxiety  to  preclude  certain  stuptciora^  which  the  subject  itself  is  so 
fitted  to  awaken,  and  while  I  anticipate  the  charges,  to  plead  in  an- 
swer to  each  a  full  and  unequivocal — not  guilty  I 

In  the  first  place,  therefore,  I  distinctly  disclaim  all  intention  of 
explaining  life  into  an  occult  quality ;  and  retort  the  charge  on  those 
who  can  satisfy  themselves  with  defining  it  as  the  peculiar  power  by 
which  death  is  resisted. 

Secondly.  Convinced — ^by  revelation,  by  the  consenting  authority 
of  all  countries,  and  of  all  ages,  by  the  imperative  voice  of  my  own 
oonsoienoe,  and  by  that  wide  chasm  between  man  and  the  noblest 
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icli  no  perceivable  or  conceivable 
9  Huffloient  to  OTerbridge — that  I  have  i 
kt  soul,  I  tliiok  far  loo  reverentiaUy  of  the  aains 
It  Into  en  hypuUieais,  and  aiDnot  be  blind  to  the  contra- 
iniUt  Incnr,  if  I  ateign  that  sonl  wbicli  I  beliave  to  ooostitute 
lar  Daturc  oi  iiiaii  ai  tlie  cause  of  functions  and  properties, 
b  men  poe*ts9ce  in  ci'iniuuii  vith  the  oyster  and  the  muahroom.' 
Irtllv,  nbito  I  »li«Iaiiu  (he  error  of  Stab]  in  deriving  Uie  pbe- 
juBtr"^  of  life  IVon>  t)>e  unix>ii»«iaus  actiona  of  the  rationa]  soul,  I 
•till  ETeatcr  earneatDeaa  the  aauertion  aod  even  tbe  uuppo- 
.  the  niDrtiana  are  tbe  ufisDrtna  of  the  tttractnre,  and  "  Lif«t 
itBiiik  of  nrgantutioD,''  ith  it  as  effect  nith  cause. 

r.  the  iwedtloD  seem*  to  «!i  strange,  than  aa  if  a  mac 

^^lia  say,  that  builtliog  wii..  luded  handicraft,  of  plaster- 

ing, sawlnii,  planing,  Ac  were  tli  ing  of  the  bouse;  and  that 

tlie  luaMin  atiil  farprntcr  were  t  of  a  suite  of  chambei^,  uiLh 

lie  paisnffcs  and  atairoasce  tlia'  '  tlieni.    To  make  a  the  off- 

ring  of  B,  when  tbo  vorj-  elistvr  i  as  a  presupposes  the  eiisl- 

ico  of  A,  ia  prepustctuns  in  llie  I  }n»e  of  Uie  word,  and  a  con- 

niuale  iuslance  of  Uie  Aytr#r«i  t>n  in  logic    But  if  I  r^ect 

organ  u  tlio  muw  of  that,  ol  li  it  is  the  organ,  tliough  I 

hi  admit  it  among  the  evtidilior         ta  actual  functioos ;  for  tbe 
^  noaon  I  must  njcct  JIuiJt  ai  ^n  of  all  kinds,  magncticol, 

^tnckl,  anil  nmversal,  to  wlialsTi  inint«ssential  thinness  tbe; 
iuit>  be  treble  distilled,  and  (as  it  wer.,  super-substantiated.  With 
these,  I  abjure  likewise  all  eheinieal  agendes,  compositiona,  and  de- 
ooniiK>^tiou»,  were  it  only  tliat  as  stimulants  tliey  suppose  a  stimnla- 
Idlily  tui  ffenerit,  which  is  but  anotber  paraphrase  for  life.  Or  if  they 
are  tlieuiselves  at  once  both  the  excitant  and  the  excitability,  I  miss 
the  connecting  link  between  this  imaginary  ether  and  the  visible  body, 
which  then  becomes  no  otherwise  distinguished  from  inanimate  mat- 
ter, than  by  its  juxtaposition  in  mere  space,  with  an  heterogeneous 
inmate,  the  cycle  of  whose  actions  revolves  within  itself.  Besides 
which  I  should  tliink  that  I  was  confounding  metaphor?  and  realities 
most  absurdly,  if  I  imagined  that  I  had  a  greater  insight  into  the 
meaning  and  possibility  of  a  living  alcohol,  than  of  a  living  qaicksil- 
Ter.  In  short,  visible  scrfack  and  poieer  of  any  kind,  mncb  more  the 
power  of  life,  are  idata  which  the  very  forms  of  the  hnman  nnder- 

*  BaliliU  Imvould  I  ant:  njHiroritg  Kknovledgnl  <iiappropH>t(DSH  la  Uwpor. 
pufwi  ol  phjskitDgT,  In  onler  la  cul  i  KV-complicaal  swer  DO  Uh  aanl  Utelt,  Had  Ml  ill 
who  balieva  in  llseiiMeDce.  Him,  liecaiue  In  mruplnioa  If  wonM  be  ImpertiDMl;  lee- 
osdlj,  b«aU90  U  would  b«  Imprudeolud  i£^uj1ouiUi  Ibe  duuvder  of  inj  pmliEflftloo ; 
aod.  iHl^^T  bttcftun  It  would  BTgue  ui  InwTcrence  lo  Ihe  Ibtfllngs  of  mukiDd,  wbich  I 
teem  ■caml]'  cotnpultila  wlihsgoud  tmn,  udi  degree  or  UTDgance  and  pnMnmpliuii 
wbklt  I  hire  Mver  lbnnd,snaplliL«iiiLgaBiwtttamaifTiq>il«a»*admilkallo«e*padQ. 
t  fids  I^wrBoea'i  Lecnm. 
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standing  make  it  impossible  to  identify.  Bat  whether  the  powers 
which  manifest  themselves  to  us  under  certain  conditions  in  the  forms 
of  electricity,  or  chemical  attraction,  have  any  analogy  to  the  power 
which  manifests  itself  in  growth  and  organization,  is  altogether  a  dif- 
ferent question,  and  demands  altogether  a  different  chain  of  reason- 
ing: if  it  be  indeed  a  tree  of  knowledge,  it  will  be  known  by  its 
fruits,  and  these  will  depend  not  on  the  mere  assertion,  but  on  the 
inductions  by  which  the  position  is  supported,  and  by  the  additions 
which  it  makes  to  our  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  facts  it  is  meant 
to  illustrate. 

To  account  for  Life  is  one  thing :  to  explain  Life  another.  In  the 
first  we  are  supposed  to  state  something  prior  (if  not  in  time,  yet  in 
the  order  of  Nature)  to  the  thing  accounted  for,  as  the  ground  or 
cause  of  that  thing,  or  (which  comprises  the  meaning  and  force  of 
both  words)  as  its  sufficient  cause^  qtuB  et  facit^  et  subest  And  to 
^  this,  in  the  question  of  Life,  I  know  no  possible  answer,  but  God. 
To  account  for  a  thing  is  to  see  into  the  principle  of  its  possibility,  and 
from  that  principle  to  evolve  its  being.  Thus  the  mathematician  de- 
monstrates the  truths  of  geometry  by  constructing  them.  It  is  an 
admirable  remark  of  Job.  Bapt.  a  Vico,  in  a  Tract  published  at  Naples, 
1710,*  "  Geometrica  ided  demonstramus,  quia  facimus ;  physica  si 
demonstrare  possimus,  faceremus.  Metaphysici  veri  clantos  eadem 
ac  Incis,  quam  non  nisi  per  opaca  cognoscimus  ;  nam  non  lucem  sed 
lucidas  res  videmus.  Physica  sunt  opaca,  nempe  formata  et  finita, 
in  qnibus  Metaphysici  veri  lumen  videmus."  The  reasouer  who 
assigns  structure  or  organization  as  the  antecedent  of  Life,  who  names 
the  former  a  cause,  and  the  latter  its  effect.  Tie  it  is  who  pretends  to 
account  for  life.  Now  Euclid  would,  with  great  right,  demand  of 
such  a  philosopher  to  make  Life ;  in  the  same  sense,  I  mean,  in  which 
Euclid  makes  an  Icosaedron,  or  a  figure  of  twenty  sides,  namely,  in 
the  understanding  or  by  an  intellectual  construction.  An  argument 
which,  of  itself,  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  untenable  nature  of  Mate- 
rialism. 

To  explain  a  power,  on  the  other  hand,  is  (the  power  itself  being 
assumed,  though  not  comprehended,  ut  qui  datur,  non  intelligitur)  to 
unfold  or  spread  it  out :  ex  implicito  planum  /acere.  In  the  present 
instance,  such  an  explanation  would  consist  in  the  reduction  of  the 
idea  of  Life  to  its  simplest  and  most  comprehensive  form  or  mode  of 
action ;  that  is,  to  some  characteristic  instinct  or  tendency^  evident  in 
all  its  manifestations,  and  involved  in  the  idea  itself.  This  assumed 
as  existing  in  hind^  it  will  be  required  to  present  an  ascending  series 
of  corresponding  phenomena  as  involved  in^  proceeding /rom,  and  so 
£ar  therefore  explained  by,  the  supposition  of  its  progressive  inten- 

*  J6h«  BftpU  a  Vloo,  Neap<d.  Reg.  eloq.  Professor,  de  antiqiiissinia  ItaUonim  aaplentia 
COL  lingOB  Uuina  origiiiibiis  orueadi:  libri  Urea.    Neap.,  1710. 
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■^  Ksu'      tbe  gndnsi  ciitiu-geiueut  nf  its  sphere,  the  necessity  of 

Wliioli  ag>»-  roi  it  be  coiituineil  in  tbe  idea  of  tlie  teQUenc;  ilscir.    In 

Ollivr  words,  tLe  tendency  having  beeo  giren  in  kind,  it  is  reqaireil 

b)  render  Uic  pheDomens  iutelligible  as  ila  diffei-ent  degrees  and  modi- 

ttloDS.    SlJll  mora  perfect  will  the  eiplanatioa  be,  should  tbe  ne- 

Jslty  of  tilts  progression  and  of  these  ascending  gradations  be  <ioa- 

ined  in  tlie  auumetl  idea  of  life,  na  thus  defined  bj  the  general  form 

id  ooinmon  irarport  of  all  it9  r&rioua  tendencies.    This  done,  we 

VQ  onlj*  to  add  the  conditions  common  to  all  its  pheootneno,  and 

>ae  appropriate  to  each  place  and  rank,  in  the  scale  of  ascent,  and 

uun  proMed  to  detertnina  the  primary  and  constitutive  forms,  i.  <• 

tbe  eletnentaiy  powers  in  which  this  tendency  realizes  iteeif  oiidef 

did'erent  degrees  sad  condidoi 
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What  is  Life?  Were  snch  a  question  proposed,  we  shonld  be 
tempted  to  answer,  what  is  not  Life  that  really  is  f  Oar  reason  con- 
vinoes  as  that  the  qaantities  of  things,  taken  abstractedly  as  quantity, 
exist  only  in  the  relations  they  bear  to  the  percipient ;  in  plainer 
words,  they  exist  only  in  our  minds,  ut  quorum  esse  est  percipi,  Fi/r 
if  the  definite  qaantities  haye  a  ground,  and  therefore  a  reality,  in 
the  external  world,  and  independent  of  the  mind  that  perceives  them, 
this  ground  is  ipso  facto  a  quality ;  the  very  etymon  of  this  woni 
showing  that  a  quality,  not  taken  in  its  own  nature  but  in  relation  to 
another  thing,  is  to  be  defined  cavjsa  vuffic/iens^  eiitia^  de  quibus  loqui- 
fnur;  esse  talicu,  quaUa  eunt,    Either  the  quantities  perceived  exhi 

.  only  in  the  perception,  or  they  have  likewise  a  real  existence.  In  tlie 
former  case,  the  quality  (the  word  b  here  used  in  an  active  sense) 
that  determines  them  belongs  to  Life,  per  ipsa/m  hypothesin  ;  and  in 
the  other  case,  since  by  the  agreement  of  all  parties  Life  may  exist 
in  other  forms  than  those  of  consciousness,  or  even  of  sensibility,  the 
4mu8  probandi  falls  on  those  who  assert  of  any  quality  that  it  is  not 
life.  For  the  analogy  of  all  that  we  know  is  clearly  in  favor  of  the 
contrary  supposition,  and  if  a  man  would  analyze  the  meaning  of  his 
own  words,  and  carefully  distinguish  his  perceptions  and  sensations 
from  the  external  cause  exciting  them,  and  at  the  same  time  from  the 
quantity  or  superficies  under  which  that  cause  is  acting,  he  would 

'  instantly  find  himself,  if  we  mistake  not,  involuntarily  identifying  the 
idossi^l  Quality  and  Life.  Life,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  does  not 
necessarily  imply  oonscioasness  or  sensibility ;  and  we,  for  our  parts, 
can  not  see  that  the  irritability  which  metals  manifest  to  galvanism, 

•  can  be  more  remote  from  that  which  may  be  supposed  to  exist  in 
the  tribe  of  lichens,  or  in  the  hel veiled,  pezizee,  &c.,  than  the  latter  is 
from  the  phenomena  of  excitability  in  the  human  body,  whatever 
name  it  may  be  called  by,  or  in  whatever  way  it  may  modify  itself.* 
That  the  mere  act  of  growth  does  not  constitute  the  idea  of  Life,  or 
the  absence  of  that  act  exclude  it,  we  have  a  proof  in  every  egg  be- 

'  fore  it  is  placed  under  the  hen,  and  in  every  grain  of  corn  before  it  is 
put  into  the  soil.  All  that  could  be  deduced  by  fair  reasoning  would 
amount  to  this  only,  that  the  life  of  metals,  as  the  power  which  affects 
and  determines  their  comparative  cohesion,  ductility,  &.C.,  was  yet 

*  lower  on  the  scale  than  the  Life  which  produces  the  first  attempts  of 


In  obedience  to  the  canon,—'*  Principia  non  esse  moltiplicanda  praster  summam 
neeeMitatem  eat  snfllragamiir  non  ideo  quia  caosalem  In  mundo  unitatem  vel  ratione  vel 
cacperieatii  penplciamna,  sed  illam  Ipeam  indagamus  impulsn  inteUectfttt,  qui  tantandem 
iibliB  ezpUcotalne  phsnomenomm  profecisse  videtor  quantum  ab  eodem  prineipio  ad 
ptarinw  raUonata  deaoendere  ipai  ooncesaam  est." 

*  Tba  arboreaeent  forma  on  a  ftoety  morning,  to  be  seen  on  the  window  and  pave- 
■MBt,  mail  have  sawu  ralati<»  to  the  more  perfect  forms  doTeloped  in  the  TegetaMa 
worid. 

VOL.  I.  R 
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organization,  in  the  almost  shapeless  tremella,  or  in  sncli  fangi  88 
grow  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  mine. 

If  it  were  asked,  to  what  purpose  or  with  what  Tiew  we  should  gen- 
eralize the  idea  of  Life  thus  hroadly,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  reply 
that,  were  there  no  other  use  conceivahle,  there  would  be  s<me  ad- 
vantage in  merely  destroying  an  arbitrary  assumption  in  natural  phi- 
losophy, and  in  reminding  the  physiologists  that  they  could  not  bear 
the  life  of  metals  asserted  with  a  more  contemptuous  surprise  than 
they  themselves  incur  from  the  vulgar,  when  they  speak  of  the  Life 
in  mould  or  mucor.    But  this  is  not  the  case.     This  wider  view  not 
only  precludes  a  groundless  assumption,  it  likewise  fills  up  the  arbi- 
trary chasm  between  physics  and  physiology,  and  justifies  us  in  using 
the  former  as  means  of  insight  into  the  latter,  which  would  be  con- 
trary to  all  sound  rules  of  ratiocination  if  the  powers  working  in  the 
objects  of  the  two  sciences  were  absolutely  and  essentially  diverse. 
'^For  as  to  abstract  the  idea  of  kind  from  that  of  degrees,  which  are 
alone  designated  in  the  language  of  common  use,  is  the  first  and  in- 
dispensable step  in  philosophy,  so  are  we  the  better  enabled  to  form 
a  notion  of  the  Mnd,  the  lower  the  degree  and  the  simpler  the  formi» 
in  which  it  appears  to  us.    We  study  the  complex  in  the  simple ;  and 
only  from  the  intuition  of  the  lower  can  we  safely  proceed  to  the 
intellection  of  the  higher  degrees.    The  only  danger  lies  in  the  leap- 
ing from  low  to  high,  with  the  neglect  of  the  intervening  gradations. 
But  the  same  error  would  introduce  discord  into  the  gamut,  et  ah 
abusu  contra  itmtm  non  xalet  consequentia.    That  these  degrees  will 
themselves  bring  forth  secondary  kinds  suflBciently  distinct  for  all  the 
purposes  of  science,  and  even  for  common  sense,  will  be  seen  in  the 
course  of  this  inquisition  :  for  this  is  one  proof  of  the  essential  vitality 
of  nature,  that  she  does  not  ascend  as  links  in  a  suspended  chain,  but 
as  the  steps  in  a  ladder;  or  rather  she  at  one  and  the  same  time  «^- 
cends  as  by  a  climax,  and  expands  as  the  concentric  circles  on  the 
lake  from  the  point  to  which  the  stone  in  its  fall  had  given  tlie  first 
impulse.     At  all  events,  a  contemptuous  rejection  of  this  mode  of 
reasoning  would  come  with  an  ill  grace  from  a  medical  philosopher, 
who  cannot  combine  any  three  phenomena  of  health  or  of  disease 
without  the  assumption  of  powers,  which  he  is  compelled  to  deduce 
without  being  able  to  demonstrate ;  nay,  even  of  material  substances 
as  the  vehicUs  of  these  powers,  which  he  can  never  expect  to  exhibit 
before  the  senses. 
iT     From  the  preceding  it  should  appear,  that  the  most  comprehensive 
\  formula  to  which  life  is  reducible,  would  be  that  of  the  internal  copula 
»,  of  bodies,  or  (if  we  may  venture  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  Platonic 
school)  the  power  which  discloses  itself  from  within  as  a  principle  of 
unit^  in  the  many.    But  that  there  is  a  physiognomy  in  words,  which, 
without  reference  to  t\ie\r  ^Vno^^ot  Ti'&cfc^'aVc^^\si^kft  unfavorable  as 
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well  as  favorable  impressions,  and  that  every  nnnsual  term  in  an  ab- 
struse research  incurs  the  risk  of  being  denominated  jargon,  I  should- 
at  the  same  time  have  borrowed  a  scholastic  term^  and  defined  lifej 

/dbsohiUly,  as  the  principle  of  unity  in  multeity^  as  far  as  the  former| 

-the  unity  to  wit,  is  produced  ab  intra  ;  but  eminently  (sensu  eminenti)\ 
I  define  life  as  the  principle  of  individuation^  or  the  power  which 
unites  a  given  all  into  a  toTiole  that  is  presupposed  by  all  its  parts. 
The  link  that  combines  the  two,  and  acts  throughout  both,  will,  of 
coarse,  be  defined  by  the  tendency  to  individuation.  Thus,  from  its 
utmost  latency^  in  which  life  is  one  with  the  elementary  powers  of 
mechanism,  that  is,  with  the  powers  of  mechanism  considered  as 
qoalitfitive  and  actually  synthetic,  to  its  highest  manifestation  (in 
'which,  as  the  vis  vita  vivida^  or  life  as  life,  it  subordinates  and  modi- 
fies these  powers,  becoming  contra-distinguished  from  mechanism,'^ 
ab  extra,  under  the  form  of  organization),  there  is  an  ascending  series 

r^  of  intermediate  classes,  and  of  analogous  gradations  in  each  class.  To 
a  reflecting  mind,  indeed,  the  very  fact  that  the  powers  peculiar  to 
life  in  living  animals  include  cohesion,  elasticity,  &c.  (or,  in  the  words 
of  a  late  publication,  ^*  that  living  matter  exhibits  these  physical  prop- 
erties,"!) would  demonstrate  that,  in  the  truth  of  things,  they  are  ho- 
mogeneous, and  that  both  the  classes  are  but  degrees  and  different 
dignities  of  one  and  the  same  tendency.  For  the  latter  are  not  sub- 
jected to  the  former  as  a  lever,  or  walking-stick  to  the  muscles ;  the 
more  intense  the  life  is,  the  less  does  elasticity^  for  instance,  appear 
as  elasticity.  It  sinks  down  into  the  nearest  approach  to  its  physical 
form  by  a  series  of  degrees  from  the  contraction  and  elongation  of 
the  irritable  muscle  to  the  physical  hardness  of  the  insensitive  nail. 
The  lower  powers  are  assimilated,  not  merely  employed,  and  assimi- 
lation presupposes  tlte  homogeneous  nature  of  the  thing  assimilated ; 
else  it  is  a  miracle,  only  not  the  same  as  that  of  a  creation,  because 
it  would  imply  that  additional  and  equal  miracle  oi  annihilation.  In 
short,  all  the  impossibilities  which  the  acutest  of  the  reformed  Di- 
Tines  have  detected  in  the  hypothesis  of  transubstantiation  would 
apply,  totidem  verbis  et  syllabis,  to  that  of  assimilation,  if  the  objects 
and  the  agents  were  really  heterogeneous.  Unless,  therefore,  a  thing 
can  exhibit  properties  which  do  not  belong  to  it,  the  very  admission 
that  living  matter  exhibits  physical  properties,  includes  the  further 

^  admission,  that  those  physical  or  dead  properties  are  tliemseves  vital 

•  Thuf  ire  nuy  My  that  whatever  is  organized  from  without,  is  a  product  of  meehan- 
n  ;  wlMOerer  ia  mechanized  from  withiii,  is  a  prodoction  of  organization, 
t  **  Tbe  matter  that  sorroands  ns  is  divided  into  two  great  classes,  living  and  dead ;  the 
tetter  is  gOTefiied.hy  physical  laws,  each  as  attraction,  gravitation,  chemical  affinity ;  and 
It  eocMbits  physical  properties,  such  as  cohesion,  elasticity,  divisibility,  ke.    Living  mat- 
ter aiao  exhibits  these  properties,  and  is  subject,  in  great  measure,  to  physical  laws.  But 
IHrtof  bodies  are  endowed  moreover  with  a  set  of  properties  altogether  different  from 
oootrMtiog  with  them  very  remarlEably.*>    (Vide  Lawi«iiCA'%  lAKXxn«a^\.^^ax:^ 
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in  essence,  really  distinct  but  in  appedfaoe  only  different;  or  in  ab- 
solute contrast  with  each  other. 

In  all  cases  that  which,  abstractly  taken,  is  the  definition  of  thd 
hind^  will,  when  applied  ahsolutely^  or  in  its  fnllest  sense,  be  the  defi- 
nition of  the  highest  degree  of  that  kind.  If  life,  in  general,  be  defined 
lois  ah  intra^  cvjus  proprium  est  coadunare  plura  in  rem  unieam^ 
^  quantum  est  res  unica  ;^^q  nnity  will  be  more  intense  in  proportion 
as  it  constitutes  each  particular  thing  a  whole  of  itself;  and  yet  more, 
again,  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  interdependence  of  the  parts, 
which  it  unites  as  a  whole.  >BQt  a  whole  composed,  a5  intra^  of  dif- 
ferent parts,  so  far  interdependent  that  each  is  reciprocally  means  and 
end,  is  an  individual,  and^e  individuality  is  most  intense  where  the 
greatest  dependence  of  the^arts  on  the  whole  is  combined  with  the 
greatest  dependence  of  the  whole  on  its  parts  Nthe  first  (namely,  the 
dependence  of  the  parts  on  the  whole)  being  absolute ;  the  second 
(namely,  the  dependence  of  the  whole  on  its  parts)  being  proportional 
to  the  importance  of  the  relation  which  the  parts  have  to  the  whole, 
that  is,  as  their  action  extends  more  or  less  beyond  themselves.  For 
this  spirit  of  the  whole  is  most  expressed  in  that  part  which  derives 
its  importance  as  an  End  from  its  importance  as  a  Mean,  relatively 
to  all  the  parts  under  the  same  copula. 

Finally,  of  individuals,  the  living  power  will  be  most  intense  in  that 
individual  which,  as  a  whole,  has  the  greatest  number  of  integral 
parts  presupposed  in  it ;  when,  moreover,  these  integral  parts,  to- 
gether with  a  proportional  increase  of  their  interdependence,  as  parts^ 
have  themselves  most  the  character  of  wholes  in  the  sphere  occupied 
by  them.  A  mathematical  point,  line,  or  surface,  is  an  ens  rationis^ 
for  it  expresses  an  intellectual  act ;  but  a  physical  atom  is  ens  fictitium^ 
which  may  be  made  subservient,  as  ciphers  are  in  arithmetic,  to  the 
purposes  of  hypothetical  construction,  per  regulam  fahi  ;  but  trans- 
ferred to  Nature^  it  is  in  the  strictest  sense  an  absurd  quantity ;  for 
extension,  and  consequently  divisibility,  or  multeity'*  (for  space  can 
not  be  divided),  is  the  indispensable  condition,  under  which  alone 
any  thing  can  appear  to  us,  or  even  be  thought  of,  as  a  thing.  Bat  if 
it  should  be  replied,  that  the  elementary  particles  are  atoms  not  pos- 
itively, but  by  such  a  hardness  communicated  to  them  as  is  relatively 
invincible,  I  should  remind  the  asserter  that  tmieraria  citatio  super- 
naturalium  est  pulvinar  intellectus  pigri,  and  that  he  who  requires 
me  to  believe  a  miracle  of  his  own  dreaming,  must  first  work  a  inira- 

♦  Much  against  my  will  I  repeat  this  scholastic  terra,  multeity,  but  I  have  sought  in 
vain  for  an  unequivocal  word  of  a  less  repulsive  character,  that  would  convey  the  notion 
in  a  positive  and  not  comparative  sense  in  kind,  as  opposed  to  the  uiittnt  et  simplex,  not 
in  degree,  as  contracted  with  the  few.  We  can  conceive  no  reason  that  cab  be  adduced 
In  justification  of  the  word  caloric,  as  invented  to  distinguish  the  external  cause  of  the 
aensutiou  heat,  which  would  not  equally  authorize  the  introduction  of  a  technical  term 
in  thia  instance. 
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de  to  convince  me  thnt  ho  hatt  dronnit  by  iimpirniloti.  Add  too,  Mm 
gross  inconsistency  of  resorting  to  un  iiniimtoriul  itithioiuut  In  nrdoi*  to 
oomplete  a  system  of  inatorialiHni,  by  tbo  uxt^IuHion  of  nil  iiioduH  of 
existence  which  the  theorist  cannot  in  iiniiKlnutinnf  ut.  Umnl^^finf/tn* 
and  pefp  at  I  Each  of  the  precodinK  ^rucliitionM,  m  nbovo  dollnod, 
might  be  represented  as  they  exiHt,  and  uro  midixod  In  Naturt^.  Mul 
each  wonld  require  a  work  for  ItHoli',  co-cxUtnHlvo  with  tho  HoloniMi  of 
metals,  and  that  of  fossils  (both  as  Kuolof^iitnlly  applied};  of  (Tyntnlll^ 
zaUon;  and  of  vegetable  and^  animal  pliyHiolo^y,  in  all  \U  dUtlnot 
branches.  The  nature  of  tlie  prosent  CHHay  HCMirooly  p<sriiiitit  tlio  npniH* 
sufficient  to  illnstrate  onr  meaning.  The  proof  of  itit  probability  <for 
to  that  only  can  wo  arrive  by  so  partial  an  application  of  tbti  bypoth- 
ens),  is  to  be  fonnd  in  its  powers  of  Holvin^  the  partlonlur  ulaMH  of 
phenomena,  that  form  the  subjects  of  the  proHont  ini|Uli«ltlon,  moro 
eatisfoctorily  and  profitably  than  has  Immui  dono,  or  <ivun  atUmipUid 
Iwfore. 

Exclusively,  therefore,  for  the  purposes  of  illwitrationy  I  would  takn 

I  as  an  instance  of  the  first  step,  the  metals,  tlioso,  namely,  that  arn 
capable  of  permanent  reduction.  For,  by  the  ostabllHluftl  laws  of 
nomenclature,  the  others  (as  sodium,  i>otiuMium,  cahdum,  Nllleliim, 
&c)  would  be  entitled  to  a  class  of  their  own,  under  the  nanut  of 
ftoMf.  It  is  long  since  the  chemists  have  despaire^l  of  de<!ompoMin(< 
tills  dass  of  bodies.    Tliey  still  remain,  one  and  all,  as  elements  (»r 

.simple  bodies,  though,  on  the  principles  of  the  <yirpuscularlan  |»hlloN'' 
ophy,  nothing  can  be  moro  improbable  than  that  they  really  are  suah ; 
and  no  reason  has  or  can  be  assigned  on  the  grounds  of  that  syHtiim, 
why,  in  no  one  instance,  the  contrary  has  not  been  prove<l.  litit  this 
is  at  onoe  explained,  if  we  assume  them  as  the  simplest  form  of  unity, 
namely,  the  unity  of  powers  and  profjerties.  Yar  these,  It  is  evident, 
may  be  endlessly  modified,  but  can  never  bo  decomiiomxi.  if  I  were 
asked  by  a  philosopher  who  had  previously  extended  the  attribute  of 
life  to  the  Bysnu  $peeioM,  and  even  to  the  crustaceous  matter,  or 
outward  bones  of  a  lobster,  &c.<,  whether  the  ingot  of  gold  ex|)ressml 
life,  I  should  answer  without  hesitation,  as  the  inffot  of  gold  asstire^lly 
not,  for  its  form  is  accidental  and  ab  extra.  It  may  be  ai]<le<l  Ut  or 
detracted  from  without  in  the  least  afiecting  the  nature,  state,  or 
propertiee  in  the  specific  matter  of  which  the  ingot  consists.  Hut  as 
gcH  as  that  special  union  of  absolute  and  of  relative  gravity,  dnetllity, 

^and  hardness,  which,  wherever  they  are  found,  constitute  gold^  J 
should  answer  no  less  fearlessly,  in  the  affirmative.  But  I  should 
farther  add,  that  of  the  two  counteracting  tendencies  of  nature, 
namely,  that  of  detaehment  from  the  univerHal  life,  which  universality 
is  represented  to  us  by  gravitation,  and  that  of  attachment  or  reduc- 
tion into  it,  this  and  the  otlier  noble  metals  representee]  the  units  in 
whidi  the  latter  tendency,  namely,  that  of  identity  with  tlie  life  of 
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Mit^  .n.  1  bt  Um  gwrttrt  0T«rb|^c6  otbt  tlie  former.  It  k 
^  ^t^  U  HiaJ  wiUt  ^  lM0t  d^r««  of  I«Ddoiicf  to  individuation. 
to  Um  MSMtt  I  ihovlil  Uke,  as  illoBtratiye  of  tbe  second  et^ 
li  IWM  «(  ccptlll  U  a  Diiion,  not  of  povers  only,  but  of 
■  Mw  itanplcM  toms  of  compuBition  in  the  oext  aarrowtat 
flMjr*  U«ra  the  funti,  or  apparent  quantity,  is  manitetlr 
if  Ih*  ftify.  and  the  <^eiiii3t  himself  not  seldom  admits 
—  —  .1  fclMl  ah«Wietere  rf  lh<  subatanoea  nnited  in  the  whole  of 

l»  te  fint  <M(^  W«  had  life,  as  the  faiere  unt'fy  of  powers ;  in  the 
■Mdod  W*  l««*  tfc*  rimploH  forms  uf  totality  evolved.     The  third 

■Hf  t>  pmwtei  la  ta  iB  iboM  nst  fcinnatiouB,  the  tracing  of  which 


leology,  or  its  histfirj  ii 
Mlioi  atM*  «f  tbe  wi         '  description  and  diagnoadcs 

I%«lr(lalntottilsniikf  cu  even  attempt  to  snpport    It 

will  b*  nffi(4rat  to  «X]daiiii  'r  haviag  assigned  it  to  them, 

(V  A«  amwal,  ihM  1  raga  wofuld  point  of  view :  let,  ^ 

OvrMidtMandprodtntaif   .„.  auimallife;  2d,  as  inaiiif«»ir 

tag  tb*  tondanciM  of  th«  life  o:  o  vegelatiou  or  auimalizatioa. 

haA  thk  proMH  I  beli#re— ii-  -.  nnce  bj  the  peat  morasses  ot 

tbe  noitiMra,  and  in  the  otl  >  bj  the  coral  banks  of  the 

MMtlMra  b«tiifa|>b«ro— In  be  «d  with  the  present  order  of 

v^gaOUo  u>d  amiual  Iir^  w u        tales  the  fourth  and  bat  step 

in  Umm  ^rida  and  oomprehomdv*  na. 

In  tha  low*»t  fomu  of  tlie  vege  _nd  animal  world  w^  perceive 
toutitj-  dnw*tiiiij;  iiiM  Imlithlmitwii.  wlnlo  in  iiinn,  as  the  lii^'fio--t  of 
the  class,  tbe  individuality  is  not  only  perfected  in  ita  corporeal  sense, 
but  begins  a  new  series  beyond  the  appropriate  liiuita  of  physiologj. 
The'  tendency  to  individuation,  more  or  less  ob^cnre,  more  or  less 
obviou^  ron^titiiles  ilie  common  character  of  all  classes,  as  far  as  they 
ijiuntain  for  thcnisetves  a  distiucUon  from  the  universal  life  of  the 
planet;  while  the  degrees,  both  of  intensity  and  extension,  to  which 
this  tendency  is  realized,  form  the  species,  and  tlieir  ranks  in  tlie  great 
'.scale  of  ascent  and  eipansion. 

In  tlie  treatment  of  a  subject  so  vast  and  complex,  within  the  limits 

prescribed  for  an  essay  like  the  present,  where  it  is  impossible  not  to 

.aay  eitliw  loo  mocli  or  too  little  (and  too  much  because  loo  little),  an 

author  is  entitled  to  make  large  claims  on  the  candor  of  his  judges. 

Many  tilings  be  must  express  inaccnratelj,  not  from  ignorance  or 

oversight,  but  because  the  more  precise  expression  would  have  in- 

■  volved  .the  necessity  of  a  further  explanation,  and  this  another,  even 

to  tiie  first  elements  of  tlie  science.     This  is  an  inconvenieoce  which 

^  presses  on  tlie  analytic  uietliod,  on  however  large  a  scale  it  may  be 

,  condaotod,  compared  with  thft  ajnthotic;  and  it  moat  bear  with  a 
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tenfold  weight  io  the  present  iDstance,  where  we  are  not  permitted  to 
ATail  ourselves  of  its  usual  advantages  as  a  counterbalance  to  its  in- 
herent defects.  I  shall  have  done  all  that  I  dared  propose  to  myself, 
or  that  can  be  justly  demanded  of  me  by  others,  if  I  have  succeeded 
in  conveying  a  sufficiently  clear,  though  indistinct  and  inadequate 
notion,  so  as  of  its  many  results  to  render  inteUigible  that  one  which 
I  am  to  apply  to  my  particular  subject,  not  as  a  truth  already  demon- 
strated, but  as  an  hypothesis,  which  pretends  to  no  higher  merit  than 
that  of  explaining  the  particular  class  of  phenomena  to  which  it  is 
applied,  and  ask  no  other  reward  than  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the 
general  system  of  which  it  affirms  itself  to  be  a  dependent  though  in- 
tegral part  By  Life  I  everywhere  mean  the  true  Idea  of  Life,  or 
that  most  general  form  under  which  Life  manifests  itself  to  us,  which 
includes  all  its  other  forms.  T4iis,I  have  stated  to  be  the  tendency  to 
inditiduation^  and  the  degrees  or  intensities  of  Life  to  consist  in  the 
progressive  realization  of  this  tendency.  The  power  which  is  ac- 
knowledged to  exist,  wherever  the  realization  is  found,  must  subsist 
wherever  the  tendency  is  manifested.  The  power  which  comes  forth 
«>  and  stirs  abroad  in  the  bird,  must  be  latent  in  the  egg.  I  have  shown, 
moreover,  that  this  tendency  to  individuate  can  not  be  conceived 

' '  without  the  opposite  tendency  to  connect,  even  as  the  centrifugal 
power  supposes  the  centripetal,  or  as  the  two  opposite  poles  constitute 
each  other,  and  are  the  constituent  acts  of  one  and  the  same  power 
in  the  magnet.  We  might  say  that  the  life  of  the  magnet  subsists  in 
their  onion,  but  that  it  lives  (acts  or  manifests  itself)  in  their  strife. 

,  Again,  if  t^e  tendency  be  at  once  to  individuate  and  to  connect,  to 

^  detach,  but  so  as  either  to.  retain  or  to  reproduce  attachment,  the 
individuation  itself  must  be  a  tendency  to  the  ultimate  production  of 

*  the  iiighest  ^nd  most  comprehensive  individuality.  This  must  be  the 
one  great  end  of  Nature,  her  ultimate  production  of  the  highest  and 
most  comprehensive  individuality.  This  must  be  the  one  great  end 
of  Nature,  her  ultimate  obj^t,  or  by  whatever  other  word  we  may 
designate  that  something  which  bears  to  a  final  cause  the  same  rela- 
tion that  Nature  herself  bears  to  the  Supreme  Intelligence. 

According  to  the  plan  I  have  prescribed  for  this  inquisition,  we  are 
i  now  to  seek  for  the  highest  law;  or  most  general  form,  under  which 
this  tendency  acta,  and  then  to  pursue  the  same  process  with  this,  as 
we  have  already  done  with  the  tendency  itself,  namely,  having  stated 
the  law  in  its  highest  absttaction,  to  present  it  in  the  different  forms 
in  which  it  appears  and  reappears  in  higher  and  highet  dignities.  I 
restate  the  question.  The  tendency  having  been  ascertained,  what  is 
its  most  general  law?  I -answer — polarity^  or  the  essential  dualism 
*  of  Nature,  arising  out  of  Hs  prodrctive  unity,  and  still  tending  to  re- 
affirm it,  either  as  equilibrium,  indifference,  or  identity.    In  its  pro- 
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fttotJM  power,  or  which  the  product  is  the  onl;  measnra,  eoD^Eit  !u 

iconipBttliilit;  wiUi  mathematical  cqIoiiIds.    For  the  full  appliGAbili^ 

;'  BQ  at»traot  science  ceaaea,  the  momeot  reality  begins.*    Life,  then, 

n-e  oouaider  as  the  copula,  or  the  onity  of  thesis  and  BDtitheria,  posi- 

>a  And  oonnterpositioQ, — Life  itself  being  the  positive  of  both ;  as, 

ht  other  hand,  the  two  connt«r{>otnE8  nre  the  necessary  conditions 

lie  manifeitation*  of  Life.     These,  by  tlie  same  necea«ly,  unit«  ia 

t;iithesis ;  which  again,  hy  tlie  lavr  of  dualism,  essential  to  oil  octaa) 

istenoe,  expauds,  or  produeeg  itself,  from  the  point  into  the  line,  in 

rder  again  to  conrerge,  as  the  initiation  of  the  same  prodnctire  pro- 

uesa  in  some  int«n8er  form  of  reality.     Thns,  in  the  identity  of  tfae 

two  coonter-powera.  Life  <uiskts ;  ;-  ''"ir  strife  it  ecnsists:   and  in 

leir  reooaciUation  it  at  ooco  dies  s  >orn  again  into  a  new  fonn, 

ither  filing  back  into  the  life  of  t.  )le,  or  starting  anew  in  the 

proc«8s  of  iDdiTidoatioD. 

Whence  ahall  we  take  onr  beginning!     From  Space,  itlvd  Kiijiim 


aBmringlhe  eboraical  pnicea 
even  tbe  pownn  which  ba  «p 
oedlalely  untealliea  by  raprw 


...e  blfhesl  uw.  and  *gni[j.    Such,  liit  hia,™. 

taBvlDB  fur  lU  Dl^ecla  Iha  Tut  nuBsat  whldi  "  God  plunl  In 

to  bsfot  eyrnt  uid  fur  BH&soDfl.  far  daja  and  yean.^'    For  Ihe  whole  doclrLiie  of  pbjBkA 

miiy  be  reduced  lo  three  ^reiit  dt  virions:  Pirsr,  ^ududinEiiiF  ntcfin,  which  iB  propoftiooed 

iDechanlci-  TiiirdljtguaiiUrtioe  uibf'Dq,  orlJiat  nbLch  iaaccordAntlo  propertlea  Drmuter, 
And  Ibis  iB  cheiDlsLry-  Nowit  is  evident  that  Ui«flrBtlwoBci«Dcespr0BiippD«Bttiat  which 
FomiB  Ibe  eidUBlvB  object  ot  the  third,  namely,  qnallty ;  fgr  all  quanUIT  hi  nnlorB  ig 
eilbarllulf  derived,  or  u  least  deriicB  ite  powers  from  »ine  tufiiy,  aa  that  of  weight, 
apeciflc  cobeelop,  hHrdneB9>  4cc. ;  and  therefure  the^altemptlo  reduce  to  thAdiBtancaer 
ImpaclB  of  atoms,  under  the  aBBumptioM  of  Iwo  powers,  which  are  theraBBlvea  declarad 

the  pnrpoee  oreiplalulDg  hardoeas  asd  denaityj.amonnU  Man  attempt  lo  destroy  cbena- 
iBlry  ItMir,  and  at  tbe  aame  time  to  eiclude  the  iole  re«Jfty  and  only  pualtlie  CODlenIa  rf 
the  rcrj  science  tnlo  which  that  of  chemlBtry  is  to  bed^iidad.  Mow  what  qiulttiea  ara 
to  (hemlstrj.prmftKftrmMjIslotho  science  of  Life;  and  this  being eTcJudBd,(*rBiQlogy 
or  zoonomy  would  siak  Into  cbemlatry,  chemistry  by  Itae  same  pn)ce>a  <>to  meduuiin, 
while  mochEnics  Ihemselves  would  loee  the  subetantlnl  principle,  which,  iKndlng  the 
lower  eitreme  towards  lis  apei,  ptodnces  tbe  orpmle  circle  of  tbe  Bciences,  sod  eleyaM 
them  all  into  dltiereflt  arcs  or  elatlonB  of  tfae  one  nheolute  scieriee  of^Llfe. 

This  explanation^  which  in  appearance  only  is  a  dlgnjSBion,  was  Indispensably  requisite 
to  prevent  the  idea  of  polarity,  which  has  been  given  aa  the  universal  law  of  Life,  from 
hsing  misirnderstood  as  n  more  refinement  on  th06e  mechanical  ajalems  of  physiology, 
wbicb  ft  baa  been  my  main  ol^ed  to  eipluda. 
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phihsophorvm^  which  leaves  the  mind  equally  dissatisfied,  -whether 
we  deny  or  assert  its  real  existence.  To  make  it  wholly  ideal,  would 
be  at  the  same  time  to  idealize  all  phenomena,  and  to  undermine  the 
very  conception  of  an  external  world.  To  make  it  real,  would  he 
to  assert  the  existence  of  something,  with  the  properties  of  nothing. 
It  would  far  transcend  the  height  to  which  a  physiologist  must  con- 
fine his  flights,  should  we  attempt  to  reconcile  this  apparent  contra* 
diction.  It  is  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  the  theologian  to  demon* 
strate,  that  space  is  the  ideal  organ  by  which  the  soul  of  man  perceives 
the  omnipresence  of  the  Supreme  Reality,  as  distinct  from  the  works, 
which  in  him  move,  and  live,  and  have  their  being ;  while  the  equal 
mystery  of  Time  bears  the  same  relation  to  his  Eternity^  or  what  is 
fidly  equivalent,  his  Unity. 

Physiologically  contemplated,  Nature  begins,  proceeds,  and  ends  in 
a  contradiction ;  for  the  moment  of  absolute  solution  would  be  that 
'  in  which  Nature  would  cease  to  be  Nature,  i,  e.  a  scheme  of  ever- 
varying  relations ;  and  physiology,  in  the  ambitious  attempt  to  solve 
phenomena  into  absolute  realities,  would  itself  become  a  mere  web 
of  verbal  abstractions. 

But  it  is  in  strict  connection  with  our  subject,  that  we  should  make 
the  universal  forms  as  well  as  the  not  less  universal  law  of  Life,  clear 
and  intelligible  in  the  example  of  Time  and  Space^  these  being  both 
the  first  specification  of  the  principle,  and  ever  after  its  indispensable 
symbols.  First,  a  single  act  of  self-inquiry  will  show  the  impossibility 
of  distinctly  conceiving  the  one  without  some  involution  of  the  other ; 
either  lime  expressed  in  space,  in  the  fonn  of  the  mathematical  line, 
or  space  within  time,  as  in  the  circle.  But  to  form  the  first  concep- 
tion of  a  real  thing,  we  state  both  as  one  in  the  idea,  duration.  The 
formula  is:  a==b + b = a=a = a,  or  the  oneness  of  space  land  time,  is 
the  predicate  of  all  real  being. 

But  aa  little  can,  we  conceive  the  oneness,  except  as  the  mid-point 
producing  itself  on  each  side ;  that  is,  manifesting  itself  on  two  op- 
posite poles.  Thus,  from  identity  we  derive  duality^  and  from  both 
together  we  obtain  polarity,  synthesis,  indifference,  predominance. 
The  line  is  lime  +  Space,  under  the  predominance  of  Time :  Surface 
is  Space  +  Time,  under  the  predominance  of  Space,  while  Line  +  Sur- 
fiice  as  the  synthesis  of  units,  is  the  circle  in  the  first  dignity ;  to  the 
sphere  in  the  second ;  and  to  the  globe  in  the  third.  In  short,  neither 
f^n  the  antagonists  appear  but  as  two  forces  of  one  power,  nor  can 
the  power  be  conceived  by  us  but  as  the  equatorial  point  of  the  two 
ooimteracting  forces ;  of  which  the  kypom^hlion  of  the  lever  is  as 
good  an  illastration  as  any  thing  can  be  that  is  thought  of  meehanieallff 
only,  and  exclusively  of  life.  To  make  it  adequate,  we  must  substi- 
tute the  idea  of  positive  production  for  that  of  rest,  or  mere  neutral- 
ization.   To  the  fancy  alone  it  is  the  nuU-^isLt^  ot  i«cq^\s<qX»  Ni;^^^ 


irtl'i  nl«  IKii  i-Xlf  U>»  lilxi^lMt  M«l  bdWum),  bot  tten 
ll  iir  III  iilillKM'i'liItt  tmuitriinUou-    'Uiajr  wUt  t»  fum 

ii  <        '<i>'lry  ur  itMilauttQo  pliyvlolog;.    .Accoidigl^ 

•Hill*  Airio*  uiidfrotbvriuuiia;  btaat«Mb 
>n|  liit«ii*Pi   nnil  the  w1ki1«  procew  ivfttH 

1 1  '  ,11  .,,4  111'  c.iitlllj',  Afi'myUgru'ijl:     Time  +  fpwe 

„,„li.,,<,   1 |.i-<.       U<i»    I    lii'i'iiiltli       il.'|>l-li;  <lc|>lli  4-  uiC'lioa 

hni'iM  I.''  1  11' --i|''.  ><!>' \  iiii/'-iillriiotioii  +  repnl8ion  =  8raT- 
III  till  \\ivy  I'liM  lull)  oil t ward  phenomena,  and 

■  UiiV  WlwwH  in'iMliintlve  puwers  and  fixed 
Hiul  t'Un'li'li'Kj'.     U'  wo  luuM  to  tlie  oooBtrnclion 

■  lilt'  i>ii"lui>(,  i<r  trrtium  aliud,  of  antagoaiat 
(>ii»t'i4t<l  ivi'iil'-loti  Mill)  Alti'Mi'lliui,  Koiiiuvo  (liese  powers,  and  the 
>W'iiV('iiHiii\  ul  i«i»U(ii'  vmil«ln»  lHl«  *\^<K) — winooiTe  reputsion  only, 
nw*  v*.n  l.in SI  Mw  •mww  fwmll,  ^i-r  liilliillo  twpnUion,  unoonnteracled 
m\\  nK>"vs  h  W«it»ini'«iit  (i>  liittuHis  JlmMwitiulDW  diffusion,  and  this 
HHilit  h'  mUsiHv  WttiKiiv-dj  yI*,,  tinH'fn^'.  (Amoeiv©  Wtraotion  alona, 
it»tl  tM  Miv  U\ltitllv>  kSMiliwIltw,  ll*  lMMiliu<l  Kmouula  to  the  absolnte 
jw'HiK  \  U ,  ti'  Himv  V\wv*|v*  th»  »,vulh<«U  of  both,  ud  jon  Uve 
Mi«*trt'  «•  H  H«vh»w«l  utttwsHUttt,  whWh,  in  tW  Twy  tat  of  fonutioik, 
|>WHM  l«»\>  K>st,v  ('\  Ki.  «i*»liy.  »wl  ywl  ta  «U  bo^«  it  «ill  naoaiM 
W  ihvJv  WWN  \vhlvV  M»>(t  wvlwrivvlj-  wk-uUWe  ud«r  tb«  kw  of 
**v*»i»th'*v  Irt-'W'  rtwi  w  *•  WKw  vtifKrwd.  ta  iIm  mmmb  of 
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considering  the  powers  of  bodies  to  have  been  miraculously  stnok 
into  a  prepared  and  pre-existing  matter^  as  pin8  into  a  pin-cushion, 
conceives  the  powers  as  th^ productive  factors,  and  the  liody  or  phe- 
nomenon as  the  fact,  product,  or  fixture;  wo  revert  again  to  poten- 
tiated length  in  the  power  of  magnetism ;  to  surface  in  tlie  power  of 
electricity;  and  to  the  synthesis  of  both,  or  potentiated  depth,  in 
constructive,  that  is;  chemical  affinity.  Jiut  while  the  two  factors  are 
as  poles  to  each  other,  each  factor  has  likewise  its  own  polos,  and 
thus  in  the  simple  cross — 
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/ 


si 
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u  M  being  the  magnetic  line,  with //its  northern  pole,  or  pole  of 
attraction ;  and  ih  m  its  south,  or  pole  of  repuluion,  e  b  one  of  the 
lines  that  spring  from  each  point  of  m  m,  with  its  east,  or  pole  of  con- 
traction, and  d  its  west,  or  pole  of  diffluence  and  expansion — we  have 
presented  to  us  tlte  universal  quadruplicity,  or  four  elemental  forms 
of  power;  in  the  endless  proportions  and  modifications  of  which,  the 
innumerable  offspring  of  all-bearing  Nature  consist.  Wisely  docile  to 
the  suggestions  of  Nature  herself,  the  ancients  significantly  expressed 
these  forces  under  the  names  of  earth,  water,  air,  and  fire ;  not  Inean- 
ing  any  tangible  or  visible  substance  so  generalized,  but  the  powers 
predominant,  and,  as  it  were,  the  living  basis  of  each,  which  no  chemi- 
cal decomposition  can  ever  present  to  the  senses,  were  it  only  that 
their  interpenetration  and  co-inherence  first  constitutes  them  sensible, 
and  is  the  condition  and  meaning  of  a — thing.  Already  our  more 
tmly  philosophical  naturalists  (Ritter,  for  instance)  have  begun  to 
generidiae  the  four  great  elements  of  chemical  nomenclature,  carbon, 
azote,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen:  the  two  former  as  the  positive  and 
negative  pole  of  the  magnetic  axis,  or  as  the  power  of  fixity  and 
mobility ;  and  the  two  latter  as  the  opposite  poles,  or  plus  and  minus 
states  of  cosmical  electricity,  as  the  powers  of  contraction  and  dila- 
tation, or  of  comburence  and  combustibility.  These  powers  are  to 
each  other  as  longitude  to  latitude,  and  the  pole^  of  each  relatively 
as  north  to  south,  and  as  east  to  west.    For  snrely  the  reader  will 


IS  and  accordant  ajm- 
g  wovld  be  more  easj  tliao, 
M  lopc  and  eommon  sense,  to  deiDOit- 
W  the  ahsDrdi^  of  the  eorpQscDiarisn 
ie  tfttam,  w  ■)«■  w  |w«*e  the  aatooable  natiiro  of  an;  iuter- 
li  qMiM.  Bat  ^  CM  Mt  fom  an^  roan  into  an  insight  or  io- 
M««fa«aariaaatlfaaltM|Moaafili7,  because  we  can  not  ^rehioi 
Nntfil^k*dbataallMBil)ea,oreoii5traptiTeinuigination;  becanae 
>««B>MtaqpaiaatoiHaaaaj«tf>at  cuisee,ancar  that  can  listen 
ti^orahiM  ikM  «aa  faei  tha  hanootiie!  of  Naftim,  or  recognize  in 
Wwritoa  fcriMha  Hfcn—MJfriH  i-  iatMa  of  those  simple  aad 
■■iMlh  hMB,  wMth  j>it  b  ilMir  tiw  »C9!  cod  bo  discovered  on); 
falfaanBHaM«r  hbaWK^Ut,— w>  tbat  uwn,  tlierefore,  wliosa 
faa|^aii*<t  fomn  loiTa  bacn  aw^A  r  tbe  coDtinoal  leactioo  and 
a  tifara  uD  bis  mind,  aad  who  is  a 
BCyaand  ilandex,  passive  fancy  I — not  bj  him 
'     '*"    'fwiih      B  organic  world,  a 


were  insenaate,  has  engoo- 
aadlMriitiititaf  asoi    >rer.     The  fonner  is  nnable, 
tlia  ab:    ate  prGreqnisites.     There  is 
liB  **  to      dgel  his  brams  about  it,  he 
■  BO  frrlhn  ef  tta  bvuMSi.''    If  he     a  not  see  the  neeessity  from 
Itbaat,  H  ha  bava  not  leaned  the  pt     ibUit;  from  within,  of  inter- 
—aaatimi,  <tt  total  intnsHHoeplioib.  w  Jie  exiatetioa  of  all  in  each  sa 
«he  ««idi:ion  of  Sstiire'*  nniiv  snd  snbstanliilitT,  and  of  the  latency 
>.       M!:,]i-:  :'  >  ;  r-"  ■-.:  i:   ...>o  ■■""  -■  ■  ,  ■  iw  i-.'-.v.'r.  wlhTeln  subsists  Ikt  life 
'     and  its  endless  rariety,  »a  be  must  be,  by  hsbitnal  slavery  to  the  eye, 
or  its  reflex,  tbe  pa.'^ire  fanoy.  nnder  the  infloenoea  of  the  corpnscn- 
Jarian  phihtsophv.  he  has  so  paralysed  his  imaginative  powers  as  to  be 
niuUe^-or  by  that  hardne^  and  beart-hardeoing  spirit  of  contranpt, 
which  is  sore  to  reealt  from  a  perpetoal  ctmimDno  with  the  lifeless, 
be  has  so  far  debased  his  inward  being — as  to  be  unwilling  to  compre- 
hend the  pre-reqnisite,  be  most  be  content,  white  standing  thne  at  the 
threshold  of  philosophy,  to  receive  the  results,  though  be  can  not  be 
admitted  to  the  dehberation — in  other  words,  to  act  upmi  raleg  which 
he  is  incapable  of  understanding  as  laws,  and  to  reap  the  harv«et 
with  tbe  sbarpMied  iron  for  which  others  liave  delved  for  him  iu  tbe 

It  ia  not  improltable  that  there  may  exist,  and  even  be  discovered, 
1  higher  forms  and  more  akin  to  Life  than  those  of  magnetism,  elec- 
tricity, and  oonstrnctive  (or  chemical)  affinity  appear  to  be,  even  in 
their  finest  koown  inflnenoea.  It  is  not  improbable  that  we  may 
iiereafter  find  onrselves  justified  in  revoking  certain  of  the  btter,  and 
DoappFopriatiiig  Qiem  toa3etVDikUMd.triQlicity{  or tliat, twng  tboa 
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Assisted,  we  may  obtain  a  qualitative  instead  of  a  quantitative  insight 
into  vegetable  animation,  as  distinct  from  animal,  and  that  of  the 
insect  world  from  both.  But  in  the  present  state  of  science,  the 
magnetic,  electric,  and  chemical  powers  are  the  last  and  Jiighest  of 
inorganic  nature.  These,  therefore,  we  assume  as  presenting  them- 
selves again  to  us,  in  their  next  metamorphosis,  as  reproduction  (i.  e, 
•  growth  and  identity  of  the  whole,  amid  the  change  or  flux  of  all  the 
parts),  irritability  and  sensibility ;  reproduction  corresponding  to  mag* 
netism,  irritability  to  electricity,  and  sensibility  to  constructive  chemi- 
cal affinity. 

But  before  we  proceed  further,  it  behooves  us  to  answer  the  objec- 
tions contained  in  the  following  passage,  or  withdraw  ourselves  in 
time  from  the  bitter  contempt  in  which  it  would  involve  us.  Acting 
under  such  a  necessity,  we  need  not  apologize  for  the  length  of  the 
quotation. 

1.  "If,"  says  Mr.  Lawrence,  "the  properties  of  living  matter  are 
to  be  explained  in  this  way,  why  should  not  we  adopt  the  same  plan 
with  physical  properties,  and  account  for  gravitation,  or  chemical 
affinity,  by  the  supposition  of  appropriate  subtle  fluids  ?  Why  does 
the  irritability  of  a  muscle  need  such  an  explanation,  if  explanation 
it  can  be  called,  more  than  the  elective  attraction  of  a  salt?" 

2.  "To  make  the  matter  more  intelligible,  this  vital  principle  is 
compared  to  magnetism,  to  electricity,  and  to  galvanism;  or  it  is 
roundly  stated  to  be  oxygen.  Tis  like  a  camel,  or  like  a  whale,  or 
like  what  you  please." 

8.  "  Tou  have  only  to  grant  that  the  phenomena  of  the  sciences 
just  alluded  to  depend  on  extremely  fine  and  invisible  fluids,  super- 
added to  the  matters  in  which  they  are  exhibited^  and  to  allow  further 
that  Life,  and  magnetic,  galvanic,  and  electric  phenomena  correspond 
perfectly ;  the  existence  of  a  subtile  matter  of  Life  will  then  be  a 
very  probable  inference." 

4.  "On  this  illustration  you  will  naturally  remark,  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  magnetic,  electric,  and  galvanic  fluids,  which  is  offered 
as  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  vital  fluid,  is  as  much  a  matter  of 
doubt  as  that  of  the  vital  fluid  itself." 

5.  "  It  is>  singular,  also,  that  the  vital  principle  should  be  like  both 
magnetism  and  electricity,  when  these  two  are  not  like  each  other." 

6.  "  It  would  Jiave  been  interesting  to  have  had  this  illustration 
prosecuted  a  little  further.  We  should  have  been  pleased  to  learn 
whether  the  human  body  is  more  like  a  loadstone,  a  voltaic  pile,  or  an 
electrical  machine;  whether  the  organs  are  to  be  regarded  as  Leyden 
jars,  magnetic  needles,  or  batteries." 

7.  "The  truth  is,  there  is  no  resemblance,  no  analogy,  between 
Eleotrioity  and  Life;  the  two  orders  of  phenomena  are  completely 
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di     ;  '  1  iooomraeDsurabU.    Electricity  tliaalrates  UCb  so 

ji  ilraUs  eleciriciiy.'* 

^  .cessary  deacription,  1  shall  refer  to  the  passages  b; 

affixi-d  to  Uiem,  for  thut  purpose,  in  tlie  margin. 
,u  So.  1, 1  ask  whether,  in  the  n&tnre  of  the  mind,  illss- 

eipUoaiion  iiiuat  not  of  Deceasity  proceed  troro  the  lower 

d jglier!  or  whether  a  bo;  is  to  be  ttuigtit  his  addition,  aub- 

oo,  lonlti plication,  and  division,  bj  tlie  hit;hest  hranclies  of  alge- 

analysis?    la  there  on;  betl«r  way  of  systematic  teaching,  tbaa 

.  jf  illu^triitiDg  cnch  oew  step,  or  having  each  new  btep  illustrated 

ui  him  by  ita  identity  in  kind-witk  the  step  the  nejct  below  it?  though 

it  be  the  only  mode  iu     ion  can  be  answered,  yet  it 

eeema  all'ronting  to  rem:  iF  rnles  bo  eimple  as  tliat  tlie 

complex  must  even  h(  he  more  eimple,  or  the  Idse 

BcmUble  by  that  which  la ^re  so  >  onr  examination. 

Id  reply  to  No.  2, 1  first  refer  to  un       hor's  ealogy  on  Ur.  Hunter, 
L  1S3,  in  which  he  is  justly  extollm.'  laving  "surveyed  the  whole 

ttm  of  organized  beings,  from  ti  to  man:''  of  course,  tliere- 

t,  M  a  tytttiu;  and  therefore  iine  oik  eantmon  laie.    Now 

he  very  same  aenae,  and  no  sat  that  in  which  the  writ«r 

self  by  innplioation  compare-  —        f  as  a  man  to  the  denaata 
egraphievi,  or  the/iieut  aaorpieie.^^  _ :)  I  compare  tlie  principle  of 
i  to  magnetiain,  electricity,  and  consti  active  affinity, — or  ra.ther  to 
t  power  to  which  the  two  former  a     the  thesis  and  antithesis,  the 
,^r  the  synthesis.     But  if  to  oompa      involve  the  sense  of  its  etj- 
ujou,  and  itivolvo  the  sense  of  parity,  i  utterly  deny  tliHiL  I  do  ilt  all 
compare  them;  and,  in  tmtli,  in  no  conceivable  sense  of  the  word  b 
it  applicable,  any  more  than  a  geometrician  can  bo  affirmed  to  com- 
pare a  polygon  to  a  point,  because  ho  generates  the  line  out  of  the 
point.     The  writer  attributes  to  a  philosophy  essentially  vital  the  bar- 
renness of  the  mechanic  system,  with  which  alone  hia  imagination 
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has  been  familiarized,  and  which,  as  hath  been  justly  observed  by  a 
contemporary  writer,  is  contra-distinguished  from  the  former  princi- 
pally in  this  respect ;  that  demanding  for  every  mode  and  act  of  ex- 
istence real  or  possible  visiWlity,  it  knows  only  of  distance  and  near- 
ness, composition  (or  rather  compaction)  and  decomposition,  in  short, 
the  relations  of  unproductive  particles  to  each  other ;  so  that  in  every 
instance  the  result  is  the  exact  sum  of  the  component  qualities,  as  in 
arithmetical  addition.  This  is  the  philosophy  of  Death,  and  only  of 
a  dead  nature  can  it  hold  good.  In  Life,  and  in  the  view  of  a  vital 
philosophy,  the  two  component  counter-powers  actually  interpenetrate 
.each  other,  and  generate  a  higher  third,  including  both  the  former, 
"  ita  tamen  ut  sit  alia  et  major." 

As  a  complete  answer  to  No.  3, 1  refer  the  reader  to  many  passages 
in  the  preceding  and  following  pages,  in  which,  on  far  higher  and 
more  demonstrative  grounds  than  the  mechanic  system  can  furnish,  I 
have  exposed  the  unmeaningness  and  absurdity  of  these  finer  fluids, 
as  applied  even  to  electricity  itself;  unless,  indeed,  they  are  assumed 
as  its  product.  But  in  addition  I  l^^g  leave  to  remind  the  author, 
that  it  is  incomparably  more  agreeable  to  all  experience  to  originate 
the  formative  process  in  the  fluid,  whether  fine  or  gross,  than  in  cor- 
poreal atoms,  in  which  we  are  not  only  deserted  by  all  experience, 
but  contradicted  by  the  primary  conception  of  body  itself. 

Equally  inapplicable  is  No.  4 :  and  of  No.  5  I  can  only  repeat,  first, 
that  I  do  not  make  Life  like  magnetism,  or  like  electricity ;  that  the 
difference  between  magnetism  and  electricity,  and  the  powera  illus- 
trated by  them,  is  an  essential  part  of  my  system,  but  that  the  ani- 
mal Life  of  man  is  the  identity  of  all  three.  To  whatever  other  sys- 
tem this  objection  may  apply,  it  is  utterly  irrelevant  to  that  which  I 
have  here  propounded :  though  from  the  narrow  limits  prescribed  to  me, 
it  has  been  propounded  with  an  inadequacy  painful  to  my  own  feelings. 

The  ridicule  in  No.  6  might  be  easily  retorted;  but  as  it  could 
prove  nothing,  I  will  leave  it  where  I  found  it,  in  a  page  where  nothing 
is  proved. 

A  similar  remark  might  be  sufiScient  for  the  bold  and  blank  asser- 
tion (No.  7)  with  which  the  extract  concludes ;  but  that  I  feel  some 
cariosity  to  discover  what  meaning  the  author  attaches  to  the  term 
analogy.  Analogy  implies  a  difference  in  sort,  and  not  merely  in 
degree ;  and  it  is  the  sameness  of  the  end,  with  the  difference  of  the 
means,  which  constitutes  analogy.  No  one  would  say  the  lungs  of  a 
man  were  analogous  to  the  lungs  of  a  monkey,  but  any  one  might 
say  that  the  gills  of  fish  and  the  spiracula  of  insects  are  analogous  to 
lungs.  Now  if  there  be  any  philosophers  who  have  asserted  that 
electricity  as  electridty  is  the  same  as  Life,  for  that  reason  they  can 
not  be  analogous  to  each  other ;  and  as  no  man  in  his  senses,  philoso- 
pher or  not,  is  capd^le  of  imagining  that  the  lightning  which  destroY' 
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H  •      U13  to  tbe  BHine  end  with  the  principle  of  its  organ- 

JB  iftHon,  too,  the  two  powers  can  not  he  represenMd 

I  lee<l  I   know  of  no  syatem  in  which  the  word,  lu 

d  admit  of  an  eaflorable  meaning,  but  that  which 

i  mass  of  marrow  iu  the  ekull  is  anatogons  to  the 

_         ,  wuicli  Plato  nnd  Bacon,  equnllj  with  the  "  poor  Indian," 

i«elve»  to  have  reoaived  from  tlie  Snpreme  Reason. 

•Diu  be  blindness  not  to  aeo,  or  affectation  to  pretend  not  to 

1  work  at  wliich  these  saroasms  were  levelled,     Tlie  author  of 

work  b  abundantly  able  to  defend  his  own  opinions;  yet  ( 

"tuii  be  ambitious  to  address  him  at  the  close  of  the  contest  in  the 

of  the  great  Boiuaa  poi 

»Etiioglsla.PiUeri  df  bila  dellrlk  fl 


In  Mr.  Abemethj's  Lectnre  c        ■        ory  of  Life,  it  is  impossiWs 

r  toeoeaprGsooljmentof  agr^'^'-u  Hebas,  if  I  may  so  express 

olf,  caught  it  in  tho  breeze  seem  to  hear  the  lirst  glad 

ling  and  shout  with  whic  gs  forward  to  the  pursuit 

it  is  equally  evident  that  tin  not  been  followed  through 

loubliogs  and  windings,  or  d  ■"   from  ite  brakes  and  covers 

'  fall  and  open  view.    Many  oi  tu<       ist  tonablo  phrases  may  bs 

y  interpreted  as  illuBtrations,  rat       than  precise  exponents  of 

author's  meaning;  at  least,  while       y  remain  as  a  mere  su^es- 

I  or  anounoiation  of  his  ideas,  and       he  has  expanded  them  over 

a  inrffer  upherc,  it  would  bo  unjust  to  mfcr  tho  contrnry.     Rut  it  is 

not  with  men,  however  strongly  their  professional  merits  may  entitle 

them  to  reverence,  that  my  concern  is  at  present.    If  the  opinions 

here  supported  are  tho  same  with  those  of  Mr.  Abemethy,  I  rejoice 

in  his  authority.    If  they  are  different,  I  shall  wait  with  an  anxious 

interest  for  an  exposition  of  that  difference. 

Having  reasserted  that  I  no  more  confound  magnetism  with  elec- 
tricity, or  the  chemical  process,  than  the  mathematician  confounds 
length  with  breadth,  or  either  with  depth ;  I  think  it  sufficient  to  add 
that  there  are  two  views  of  the  subject,  the  former  of  which  I  do  not 
believe  attributable  to  any  philosopher,  while  both  are  alike  disclaimed 
by  me  as  forming  auy  part  of  my  views.  The  first  is  that  which  is 
supposed  to  consider  electricity  identical  with  life,  as  it  sublets  in 
organized  bodies.  The  other  considers  electricity  as  everywhere 
present,  and  penetrating  all  bodies  under  the  image  of  a  subtile  fluid 
or  substance,  which,  in  Mr.  Abemethy's  inquiry,  I  regard  as  little 
more  than  a  mere  diagram  on  his  slate,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the 
attention  on  the  intellectual  conception,  or  as  a  possible  product  0n 
wbicb  ease  electricity  mnst  be  a  composite  power),  or  at  worst,  as 
trords  gua  AwnanaiMmriaJvAH.    l^-ii^Aa^  In.  inanimate  Nature^ 
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i9  manifested  now  as  magnetism,  now  as  electricity,  and  now  as 
chemical  agency,  is  supposed,  on  entering  an  organized  body,  to  con- 
stitute its  vital  principle^  something  in  the  same  manner  as  the  steam 
becomes  the  mechanie  power  of  the  steam-engine,  in  consequence  of 
its  compression  by  the  steam-engine ;  or  as  the  breeze  that  mnrmnrs 
indistinguishably  in  the  forest  becomes  the  element,  the  snbstratnm, 
of  melody  in  the  ^^olian  harp,  and  of  consummate  harmony  in  the 
organ.  Now  this  hypothesis  is  as  directly  opposed  to  my  view  as 
supervention  is  to  evolntion,  inasmuch  as  I  hold  the  organized  body 
itself,  in  all  its  marvellous  contexture,  to  be  the  pboduot  and  repre- 
sentant  of  the  power  which  is  here  supposed  to  have  supervened  to 
it.  So  far  from  admitting  a  transfer,^  I  do  not  admit  it  even  in  elec- 
tricity itself,  or  in  the  phenomena  universally  called  electrical ;  among 
other  points  I  ground  my  explanation  of  remote  sympathy  on  the 
directly  contrary  supposition. 

But  my  opinions  will  be  best  explained  by  a  rapid  exemplification 
in  the  processes  of  Nature,  from  the  first  rudiments  of  individualized 
life  in  the  lowest  classes  of  its  two  great  poles,  the  vegetable  and  ani- ! 
3^  mal  creation,  to  its  crown  and  consummation  in  the  human  body ;  I 
thus  illustrating  at  once  the  unceasing  polarity  of  life,  as  the  form  qfl 
its  process^  and  its  tendency  to  progressive  individuation  as  the  law  of 
its  direction. 

Among  the  conceptions,  of  the  mere  ideal  character  of  which  the 
philosopher  is  well  aware,  and  which  yet  become  necessary  from  the 
necessity  of  assuming  a  beginning ;  the  original  fluidity  of  the  planet 
is  the  chief.  Under  some  form  or  other  it  is  expressed  or  implied  in 
every  system  of  cosmogony  and  even  of  geology,  from  Moses  to 
Thales,  and  from  Thales  to  Werner.  This  assumption  originates  in 
the  same  law  of  mind  that  gave  rise  to  the  prima  materia  of  the 
Peripatetic  school.  In  order  to  comprehend  and  explain  ihe  forms  of 
things,  we  must  imagine  a  state  antecedent  to  form.  A  chaos  of  hete- 
rogeneous  substances,  such  as  our  Milton  has  described,  is  not  only  an 
impossible  state  (for  this  may  be  equally  true  of  every  other  attempt), 
but  it  is  palpably  impossible.  It  presupposes,  moreover,  the  thing  it 
is  intended  to  solve ;  and  makes  th>at  an  effect  which  had  been  called 
in  as  the  explanatory  cause.  The  requisite  and  only  serviceable  fiction, 
therefore,  is  the  representation  of  chaos  as  one  vast  homogeneous 
drop  I  In  this  sense  it  may  be  even  justified,  as  an  appropriate  symbol 
of  the  great  fundamental  truth  that  all  things  spring  from,  and  subsist 
in,  the  endless  strife  between  indifference  and  difference.  The  whole 
history  of  Nature  is  comprised  in  the  specification  of  the  transitional, 
states  from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  symbol  only  is  fictitipus:  the'^ 
thing  signified  is  not  only  groupded  in  truth — it  is  the  law  and  acta- ,' 
ating  principle  of  all  other  truths,  whether  physical  or  intelleotnal.  J 

Now,  by  magnetism  in  its  widest  sense,  I  mean  the  first  and  sim- 
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iiOh  ~*  iiot  of  Nntuic,  u  the  power  wliich  worka  in  UngtXi 

and  jirouui-iKi  tli«  firet  ilietiDctioD  betweeu  the  iadistingauibable  by 

lie  Kcuuratiuu  of  a  tni«.     KcktiTel}',  tlicrefore,  to  Snidit;,  that  is,  to 

"  le  parts  of  wbicU  can  iitit  be  diHtinguiahed  from  each  oibst 

luagDetisJi)  is  the  power  of  fixity;  but,  relatively  to  itself^ 

„__j,ioiu,  like  every  other  power  in  Natnre,  is  designated  by  its  op- 

lilo  poles,  aodmnat  be  represeDtedufl  the  magnetic  axis,  thenorthera 

e  of  which  signifies  rest,  attraction,  fisity,  ooherenoe,  or  hardn^s; 

element  of  euetb  iu  the  aomenvliLtQre  of  o6»«ii!ation  aud  ttie  cak- 

ilo  principle  in  that  of  etperimeat ;  wbilo  the  auutliem  pole,  as  its 

litbesis,  represeots  mobility,  repalsioo,  lacoherence,  and  fusibility; 

wia  element  of  ah-  in.  the  nomendature  of  obeervatioD  (that  is,  of 

Kature  as  it  appears  to  ns  tioned  by  art),  and  azotd  or 

itrogen  m  the  nomenolatu  int  (tliat  is,  of  Nature  in  the 

late  so  beautifully  allegori.  lerio  fable  of  Proteus  bound 

aowu,  aud  forued  to  ansae.  ,  after  having  been  pursued 

'iirongh  all  hw  nietamorphoaea  .^u imate  form*).    That  uothbg 

Iocs  or  can  exiat  tiorrespoudij         either  pole  exelunhely,  is  in- 
1  in  the  very  definition  of  a  '  is  tlie  synthesis  of  opposing 

'ergies.    That  a  thing  m,  ia  owit  co-inherence  therein  of  any 

'o  powersi  bat  that  it  U  that  ].  r  tiling  arises  from  the  pni- 

rtions  in  which  these  powers  t"      ,  j.iaent,  either  as  predoininance 
u  rempfocol  oeDtrolizatlon  the  modificatlou  of  twofold 

ver  to  which  magnetiiiiu  itt  le  thesis  to  its  antithesis, 

rhe  correapoodent,  in  ttie  w<  he  aenaes,  to  the  magneliB 

lis,  exists  in  the  aeries  of  metals,  i  .  metalleity,  as  the  universal 
base  of  tlie  pliinet,  is  u  rifi'essary  dodni'lion  from  the  principles  uf  the 
system.  From  the  infosible,  though  evaporable,  diamond  to  nitrogen 
itselt^  the  inetailic  natnre  of  which  has  been  long  suspected  by  chem- 
ists, though  still  under  the  iiiistakeu  notion  of  on  oxyde,  we  trace  a 
series  of  metals  from  the  niosimum  of  coherence  to  positive  fluidity, 
in  all  ordinary  ifiniperatures,  we  mean.  Tliougli,'inpointof  fact,  cold 
itself  is  but  a  superinduction  of  the  one  pole,  or,  what  amounts  to 
the  same  thing,  the  subtraction  of  the  otlier,  under  the  modifications 
afore  described ;  and  therefore  are  the  metals  indecomposible,  because 
they  are  themselves  tlie  decompositions  of  the  metallic  asis,  in  all  its 
degrees  of  longitude  and  latitude.  Thus  the  substance  of  the  planet 
from  which  it  is,  is  metallic;  while  that  which  is  ever  becoming,  is  ia 
like  manner  produced  tiirough  the  perpetual  modification  of  the  firat 
by  the  opposite  forces  of  the  second;  that  is,  by  the  principle  of  con- 
traction and  diSerence  at  the  eastern  extreme — the  element  of  fire,  or 

"  Such  la  Lha  InterptstaUuu  given  by  I'Ord  Bacon.  To  whicb  of  tba  two  givuitVc  iD- 
IfllleoEe,  Ibe  jnxt*B  -jr  pbitoaophic  comipe4iLal(»rV,  the  allegory  bslojiga,  [  bIjaIJ  not  pro- 
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the  oxygen  of  the  chemists ;  and  by  the  elementary  power  of  dilata- 
tion, or  universality  at  its  western  extreme — ^the  vdog  h  vdan  of  the 
ancients,  and  the  hydrogen  of  the  laboratory. 

It  has  been  before  noticed  that  the  progress  of  Nature  is'more  truly 
represented  by  the  ladder,  than  by  the  suspended  chain,  and  that  she 
,  expands  as  by  concentric  circles.    This  is,  indeed,  involved  in  the  very 
conception  of  individuation,  whether  it  be  applied  to  the  different 
species  or  to  the  individuals.    In  what  manner  the  evident  interspace 
is  reconciled  with  the  equally  evident  continuity  of  the  life  of  Nature, 
is  a  problem  that  can  be  solved  by  those  minds  alone,  which  have  in- 
tuitively learnt  that  the  whole  actual  life  of  Nature  originates  in  the 
existence,  and  consists  in  the  perpetual  reconciliation,  and  as  perpet- 
ual resurgency  of  the  primary  contradiction,  of  which  universal  po- 
larity is  the  result  and  the  exponent.    From  the  first  moment  of  the 
differential  impulse — (the  primsBval  chemical  epoch  of  the  Wernerian 
school)— when  Nature,  by  the  tranquil  deposition  of  crystals,  pre- 
pared, as  it  were,  the  fulcrum  of  her  after-efforts,  from  this,  her  first, 
and  in  part  irrevocable,  self-contraction,  we  find,  in  each  ensuing  pro- 
duction, more  and  more  tendency  to  independent  existence  in  tJie  in- 
creasing multitude  of  strata,  and  in  the  relics  of  the  lowest  orders, 
first  of  vegetable  and  then  of  animal  life.    In  the  schistous  forma- 
tions, which  we  must  here  assume  as  in  great  n^easure  the  residue  of 
vegetable  creations,  that  have  sunk  back  into  the  universal  life,  and  in 
the  later  predominant  calcareous  masses,  which  are  the  caput  mortuum 
of  animalized  existence,  we  ascend  from  the  laws  of  attraction  and 
repulsion,  as  united  in  gravity,  to  magnetism,  electricity,  and  construc- 
tive power,  till  we  arrive  at  the  point  representative  of  a  new  and 
far  higher  intensity.     For  from  this  point  flow,  as  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, the  two  streams  of  vegetation  and  animalization,  the  former 
characterized  by  the  predominance  of  magnetism  in  its  highest  power, 
as  reproduction,  the  other  by  electricity  intensified — as  irritability,  in 
like  manner.    The  vegetable  and  animal  world  are  the  thesis  and  an- 
tithesis, or  the  opposite  poles  of  organic  life.    We  are  not,  therefore, 
to  seek  in  either  for  analogies  to  the  other,  but  for  counterpoints.    On 
the  same  account,  the  nearer  the  common  source,  the  greater  the 
likeness ;  the  farther  the  remove,  the  greater  the  opposition.    At  the 
extreme  limits  of  inorganic  Nature,  we  may  detect  a  dim  and  obscure 
prophecy  of  her  ensuing  process  in  the  twigs  and  rude  semblances 
that  occur  in  crystallization  of  some  of  the  copper  ores,  and  in  the 
well-known  arbor  Bianw,  and  arbor  Veneris,    These  latter  Hitter  has 
already  ably  explained  by  considering  the  oblique  branches  and  their 
acute  angles  as  the  result  of  magnetic  repulsion,  from  the  presentation 
of  the  same  poles,  &c.     In  the  corals  and  ooNonvLiA,  the  whole  act 
and  purpose  of  their  existence  seems  to  be  that  of  connecting  the  ani- 
mal with  the  inorganic  world  by  the  perpetual  formation  of  calcareous 
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'  MTtli.  For  tliB  corals  arc  nolliing  bnt  polypi,  which  are  i^iaracter- 
t««d  by  ftill  pnsslng  awny  ntid  dissolving  iolo  the  earth,  which  ibej 
had  provbuily  eseroled,  as  if  they  were  the  first  feeble  effort  of  <ie- 
tAohintiDt.  The  power  seems  to  step  forward  from  out  the  inorgaaio 
world  only  to  f  jl  baci:  ugain  upon  it,  still,  howerer,  under  a  new 
fortn,  and  under  the  predominanoo  of  the  more  active  pole  of  mag- 
netlnm.  The  pMxUict  tniwt  iiave  the  same  connection,  therefore,  with 
atoto,  which  the  first  mdimontii  of  vegetation  have  with  carbon:  the 
one  and  tlio  other  exist  not  for  their  own  sakes,  bnt  in  order  to  pro- 
dnce  the  conditions  best  fittod  for  the  production  of  higher  forms.  la 
the  polypi,  corallinea,  ftc,  individuality  is  in  its  first  dawn;  there  is 
the  same  shape  in  them  all,  and  a  miiltitade  of  animals  form,  as  it 
were,  a  cumtnon  animal.  And  aa  the  individnalB  run  into  each  other, 
BO  do  the  different  genera.  They  likewise  pass  into  each  other  so  ia- 
dlstlnguiihahly,  that  the  whole  order  forms  a  very  network. 

A*  the  oorala  approach  the  oonobylin,  thi«  interramification  de- 
oroBses,  The  tubipom  forma  the  transition  to  the  serpnla;  ibr  the 
oharaoterUtic  of  ail  zoophytes,  namely,  the  star  ehape  of  their  open- 
logs,  here  dlHap{>cara,  and  the  tubipone  are  distingubhed  from  the 
rest  of  the  corabi  by  this  very  circumstance,  that  the  hollow  calcareona 
pipes  are  placed  side  by  side,  witboat  interbranching.  In  the  Bcrpois 
they  have  already  become  separate.  How  feeble  this  attempt  is  to 
individuate,  is  most  clearly  aliowa  in  theu  mode  of  generation.  Not- 
witlistanding  the  report  of  Professor  Pallas,  it  still  rcmoinfl  donbcfnl 
whether  there  exists  any  actual  oopnlation  among  the  polypL  The 
more  ciistenco  of  a  polypus  snllicea  for  iW  endless  multiplicntioD, 
Tlicyiimybe  imiflinitely  pnipftpatcil  by  cuttings,  so  languid  is  the 
power  of  individuation,  so  boundless  that  of  reproduction.  But  Ihs 
delicate  jelly  dissolves,  as  lightly  as  it  was  formed,  into  its  own 
prodnct,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Polynesia,  as  a  fntnre  continent, 
will  be  the  gigantic  monument,  not  so  mnch  of  their  life,  as  of  the 
life  of  Nature  in  them.  Hero  wo  may  observe  the  first  instance 
that  general  law,  according  to  which  Natare  still  assiraiiatcs  her 
tremo  points.  In  these,  her  first  and  feeblest  attempts  to  animalize 
organization,  it  is  latent,  because  undeveloped,  and  merely  potential 
while,  in  the  human  brain,  the  last  and  most  consummate  of  her  com 
bined  energies,  it  is  again  lost  or  disguised  in  the  snbtiety*  and  mul- 
tiplicity of  its  evolution. 

In  the  class  immediately  above  (Uollusca)  we  find  the  individnab 
separate,  a  more  determinate  form,  and  in  the  higher  species,  the  m- 
diroent  of  nerves,  as  the  first  scarce  distinguishable  impress  and  expo- 
nent of  sensibility ;  still,  however,  the  vegetative  reproduction  is  the 
predominaut  form ;  and  even  the   nerves  "  which  float  in  the  same 

ITie  AnUomluI  Demongtrattoiig  or  Ibo  Brain,  by  Ot.  Spunbelm,  which  I  hBTe  aaett. 
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cavity  with  the  other  viscera,"  are  probably  subservient  to  it,  and 
extend  their  power  in  the  increased  intensity  of  the  reproductive 
force.  Still  prevails  the  transitional  state  from  the  fluid  to  the  solid ; 
and  the  jelly,  that  rudiment  in  which  all  animals,  even  the  noblest, 
have  their  commencement;  constitutes  the  whole  sphere  of  these  ru- 
dimental  animals. 

In  the  snail  and  muscle,  the  residuum  of  the  coral  reappears,  but  re^ 
fined  and  ennobled  into  a  part  of  the  animal.  The  whole  class  is  char- 
acterized by  the  separation  of  the  fluid  from  the  solid.  On  the  one 
side,  a  gelatinous  semi-fluid ;  on  the  other  side,  an  entirely  inorganic, 
though  often  a  most  exquisitely  mechanized,  calcareous  excretion! 
Animalization  in  general  is,  we  know,  contra-distinguished  from  ve- 
getables in  general  by  the  predominance  of  azote  in  the  chemical 
oomposition,  and  of  irritability  in  the  organic  process.  But  in  this 
and  the  foregoing  classes,  as  being  still  near  the  common  equator,  or 
the  punctum  indifferentiffi,  the  carbonic  principle  still  asserts  its 
claims,  and  the  force  of  reproduction  struggles  with  that  of  irritability. 
In  the  unreconciled  strife  of  these  two  forces  consists  the  character 
of  the  Vermes^  which  appear  to  be  the  preparatory  step  for  the  next 
class.  Hence  the  difficulties  which  have  embarrassed  the  naturalists, 
who  adopt  the  LinnsBan  classification,  in  their  endeavors  to  discover 
determinate  characters  of  distinction  between  the  vermes  and  the 
insecta. 

But  no  sooner  have  we  passed  the  borders,  than  endless  variety  of 
form  and  the  bold  display  of  instincts  announce,  that  Kature  has  suc- 
ceeded. She  has  created  the  intermediate  link  between  the  vegeta- 
ble world,  as  the  product  of  the  reproductive  or  magnetic  power,  and 
the  animal  as  the  exponent  of  sensibility.  Those  that  live  and  are 
nourished,  on  the  bodies  of  other  animals,  are  comparatively  few,  with 
little  diversity  of  shape,  and  almost  all  of  the  same  natural  family. 
These  we  may  pass  by  as  exceptions.  But  the  insect  world,  taken  at 
large,  appears  as  an  intenser  life,  that  has  struggled  itself  loose  and 
become  emancipated  from  vegetation.  Flora  liberti^  et  libertini  !  K 
for  the  sake  of  a  moment^s  relaxation  we  might  indulge  a  Darwinian 
flight,  though  at  the  risk  of  provoking  a  smile,  (not,  I  hope,  a  frown,) 
from  sober  judgment,  we  might  imagine  the  life  of  insects  an  apothe- 
osis of  the  petfds,  stamina,  and  nectaries,  round  which  they  fiutter,  or 
of  the  stems  and  pedicles,  to  which  they  adhere.  Beyond  and  above 
this  step,  Nature  seems  to  act  with  a  sort  of  free  agency,  and  to  have 
formed  the  classes  from  choice  and  bounty.  Had  she  proceeded  no 
further,  yet  the  whole  vegetable,  together  with  the  whole  insect  cre- 
ation, would  have  formed  within  themselves  an  entire  and  independ- 
ent system  of  Life.  All  plants  have  insects,  most  commonly  each 
genus  of  vegetables  its  appropriate  genera  of  insects ;  and  so  recipro- 
cally interdependent  and  necessary  to  each  other  are  they,  that  we 
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ma  dmort  m  Uttile  Hilnk  of  Tq|<*itlon  triflMrat  lofleota,  i»  of  iHMli 
-wiihoiit  TVgotatioii.  Thoogfa  probilily  tiio  meiQ  nkeneag  of  tkapif  in 
the  jMjpAfiK,  and  the  ptpflkMiMeoiiB  phBte,  suggested  tlie  idea  of  tlie 
Ibrmer,  as  the  letter  in  a  state  of  detaohmeoti  to  our  kte  poetioil  and 
theoratieal  brother;  yet  a  something,  that  approoohes  to  a  grsfer 
jJaosihflity,  is  g^Ten  to  this  -iimoj  of  a  Hj^ng-blossom ;  when  ve  re- 
flect how  many  plants  depend  npon  Inseets  ibr  thdr  frootifieatloD. 
Be  it  remembered,  too,  that  with  few  and  very  obsonre  exoq^tlooii 
the  irritable  power  and  an  analogon  of  Yolnntaiy  motion  first  dawn 
on  ns  in  the  T^jetal^  world,  in  the  staminA,  and  anthers,  at  the  pe- 
riod of  impregnation.  Then,  as  if  Katore  had  been  enooorsged  bf 
the  snooess  cf  the  first  experiment,  both  the  one  and  the  other  appear 
as  predominanoe  and  geoeral  oharacter.  Thi  nnaor  wobld  n  m 
szpoinEHT  ov  nmiTABiiixT,  AS  IBS  TBQBT  ABUi  IB  OF  BKPiKnyiranQS; 

;\inth  the  asoent  in  power,  the  intendty  of  indiridoation  ke^ps  ef«a 
'  pace;  and  fh>m  this  we  may  explain  aU  the  oharaoteristiodlstinetioiii 
between  this  dass  stad  that  of  the  Terfines.  Hie  almost  homogeneooi 
Jelly  of  the  animaloola  inftisoriii  beoame,.by  a  yital  oxydation,  grsnn- 
lar  in  the  polypL  This  grannlation  ibrmied  itself  into  distinct  ofgsM 
in  the  molInsoflB ;  while  for  the  snaib,  which  are  the  next  step,  the  sn- 
imalised  lime,  that  seemed  the  sole  final  oaose  of  the  lilb  of  the  polypi, 
assnmes  all  the  characters  of  an  nlterior  purpose.  Befinedintoahon- 
like  substance,  it  becomes  to  the  snails  the  snbelitote  of  an  organ,  and 
their  outward  skeleton.  Yet  bow  much  more  manifold  and  definite, 
the  organization  of  an  insect,  than  that  of  the  preceding  class,  the 
patient  researches  of  Swammerdam  and  Lyonnet  have  evinced,  to  the 
delight  and  admiration  of  every  reflecting  mind. 

In  the  insect,  for  the  first  time,  we  find  the  distinct  commencement 
';  of  a  separation  between  the  exponents  of  sensibility  and  those  of  irri- 
tability ;  1.  e,  between  the  nervous  and  the  mtiscular  system.  The  lat- 
ter, however,  asserts  its  pre-eminence  throughout.  The  prodigal  pro- 
vision of  organs  for  the  purposes  of  respiration,  and  the  marvellous 
powers  which  numerous  tribes  of  insects  possess,  of  accommodating 
the  most  corrupted  airs,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  to  the  support 
of  their  excitability,  would  of  itself  lead  us  to  presume,  that  here  the 
vis  irritabiUs  is  tlie  reigning  dynasty.  There  is  here  no  confluence 
of  nerves  into  one  reservoir,  as  evidence  of  the  independent  existence 
of  sensibility  as  sensibility ;— and  therefore  no  counterpoise  of  a  vas- 
cular system,  as  a  distinct  exponent  of  the  irritable  pole.  The  whole 
muscularity  of  these  animals  is  the  organ  of  irritability ;  and  the 
nerves  themselves  are  probably  feeders  of  the  motory  power.  The 
petty  rills  of  sensibility  flow  into  the  full  expanse  of  irritability,  and 
there  lose  themselves.  The  nerves  appertaining  to  the  senses,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  indistinct,  and  comparatively  unimportant.  The  mul- 
titude  of  immovable  eyes  appeex  iio\>  «o  maOo.  <2^'QL<l'QAtAtE  of  light,  as 
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its  ultimate  recipient.  We  are  almost  tempted  to  believe  that  they 
oonstitate,  rather  than  sabserve,  their  sensorinm. 

These  eye- facets  form  the  sense  of  light,  rather  than  organs  of 
seeing.  Their  almost  paradoxical  nnmber  at  least,  and  the  singu- 
larity of  their  forms,  render  it  probable  that  they  impel  the  animal 
by  some  modification  of  its  irritability,  hereiit  likewise  containing  a 
striking  analogy  to  the  known  influence  of  light  on  plants,  than  as  ex- 
citements of  sensibility.  The  sense  that  is  nearest  akin  to  irritability, 
and  which  alone  resides  in  the  muscular  system,  is  that  of  touch,  or 
feeling.  This,  therefore,  is  the  first  sense  that  emerges.  Being  con- 
fined to  absolute  contact,  it  occupies  the  lowest  rank ;  but  for  that 
very  reason  it  is  the  ground  of  all  the  other  senses,  which  act,  ac- 
cording to  the  ratio  of  their  ascent,  at  still  increasing  distances,  and 
become  more  and  more  ideal,  from  tlie  tentacles  of  the  polypus,  to 
the  human  eye ;  which  latter  might  be  defined  the  outward  organ  of 
the  identity,  or  at  least  of  the  indifference,  of  the  real  and  ideal. 
But  as  the  calcareous  residuum  of  the  lowest  class  approaches  to  the 
nature  of  horn  in  the  snail,  so  the  cumbrous  shell  of  the  snail  has 
been  transformed  into  polished  and  movable  plates  of  defensive  armor 
in  the  insect.  Thus,  too,  the  same  power  of  progressive  individua- 
tion articulates  the  tentacula  of  the  polypus  and  holothuria  into  an- 
tennie;  thereby  manifesting  the  full  emersion  and  eminency  of  irri- 
tability as  a  power  which  acts  in,  and  gives  its  own  character  to,  that 
of  reproduction.  The  least  observant  must  have  noticed  the  light- 
ning-like rapidity  with  which  the  insect  tribes  devour  and  eliminate 
their  food,  as  by  an  instinctive  necessity,  and  in  the  least  degree  for 
the  purposes  of  the  animaPs  own  growth  or  enlargement.  The  same 
predominance  of  irritability,  and  at  the  same  time  a  new  start  in  in- 
dividuation, is  shown  in  the  reproductive  power  as  generation.  There 
is  now  a  regular  projection,  ah  intra  ad  extra,  for  which  neither  sprouts 
nor  cuttings  can  any  longer  be  the  substitutes.  We  have  not  space 
for  further  detail ;  but  there  is  one  point  too  strikingly  illustrative  and 
even  confirmative  of  the  proposed  system,  to  be  omitted  altogether. 
We  mean  the  curious  fact,  that  the  same  characteristic  tendency,  ad 
extra,  which  in  the  males  and  females  of  certain  insect  tribes  is  reidized 
in  the  functions  of  generation,  conception,  and  parturiency,  manifests 
and  expands  itself  in  the  sexless  individuals  (which  are  always  in  this 
case  the  great  majority  of  the  speciesX  as  instincts  of  art,  and  in  the 
construction  of  works  completely  detached  and  inorganic ;  while  the 
geometric  regularity  of  these  works,  which  bears  an  analogy  to  crys- 
tallization, is  demonstrably  no  more  than  the  necessary  result  of  uni- 
form action  in  a  compressed  multitude. 

Again,  as  the  insect  world,  averaging  the  whole,  comes  nearest  to 
plants  (whose  very  essence  is  reproduction),  in  the  multitude  of  their 
germs ;  so  does  it  resemble  plants  in  the  sufiiciency  of  a  single  im* 
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pttg  .         I  evolation  of  myriada  of  detached  livee.    £ven  so, 

the  : ,0;,-..— a  of  iuaects,  from  tbe  egg  to  tbe  maggot  acd  coMr- 

piiW,  and  Ihim  these,  Ihroogh  the  njmpha  and  anrelia  into  the  patSixt 

iii«ect,  bT«  bat  a  more  ipdividuated  and  inteoser  form  of  a  similar 

tiiformatioD  of   the   |>]ant  from   the  aeed-leaflets,   or  cotyledooB, 

ough  the  Mtalk,  tha  leaves,  and  the  oalyi,  into  the  perfect  fiower, 

■  rarioiu  colors  gf  whioh  neeia  made  for  the  reflection  of  light,  ae 

_j  ant«cedont  grade  to  the  burnished  scales,  and  scalo-like  eyes  of 

the  ioiect.     Nevertheless,  with  all  tiiia  seeming  prodigality  of  organic 

'er,  the  whole  tendency  is  ad  aCra,  and  the  life  of  insects,  as  elec- 

itj  in  the  quadrate,  acts  chiefly  on  the  superficies  of  their  bodies, 

„  .vhich  we  may  add  the  negative  proof  arising  from  the  absence  of 

•enslbility.     It  is  woU  know  70  halves  of  a  divided  insect 

have  oontioaed  to  perform,  ach  their  separate  fiinotions, 

the  trunklesa  head  fe  ustoraed  voracity,  while  tha 

headless  trook  has  eil         1  .^te  excitability  to  the  sesnal 

indneDCO. 

Tbe  intropnlsive  force,  that  se  os^iflcation  inward  as  to  the 

tre,  is  reserved  lor  a  yet  higbi  nd  tliis  we  find  embodied  ia 

class  at  JUket.    Even  here, .  ,  the  process  still  seems  im- 

fect,  And  (as  it  were)  initiator;.  akeletoa  has  left  thesorbce, 

_ee(l,  but  the  bones  approach  to  th.  .tnre  of  gristle.  To  foe!  the 
itli  of  this,  wo  need  only  corapai  he  most  perfect  bone  of  s 
1  with  the  thigh-bones  of  the  mi  lia,  and  the  distinctness  nitb 

-lioh  the  latter  manifest  the  co-j  ce  of  the  rnoffnetie  power  io 

_)  solid  parietea,  of  the  flectrieal  in ranching  arteries,  and  of  tbe 

third  greatest  |i<jiver,  viz.,  tlie  qualitiitif^  and  inlcrior,  io  its  marrow. 
Tbe  senses  of  flsb  are  more  distinct  than  those  of  Insects.  Thus,  the 
intensity  of  its  sense  of  stnell  has  been  placed  beyond  doubt,  and 
rises  in  the  extent  of  its  sphere  far  beyond  the  irritable  sense,  or  the 
feeling,  in  insects.  I  say  tho  feeling,  not  the  tonch ;  for  the  toacb 
seems,  as  it  were,  a  sopervention  to  the  feeling,  a  perfection  givati  to 
it  by  the  reaction  of  the  higher  powers.  As  the  feeling  of  the  inseot, 
in  subtlety  and  virtual  distance,  rises  above  the  solitary  sense  of 
taste*  in  the  mollusca,  so  does  the  smell  of  the  flsh  rise  above  the 
feeling  of  tbe  insect.  In  the  fish,  likewise,  the  eyes  are  siugle  and 
movable,  while  it  is  remarkable  that  tbe  only  insect  that  possesses  this 
latter  privilege,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  waters.  Finally,  here  first, 
nneqnirocally,  and  on  a  large  scale  (for  I  pretend  not  to  control  the 
freedom,  in  which  the  necessity  of  Nature  is  rooted,  by  the  precass 
limits  of  a  system), — here  first.  Nature  exhibits,  in  the  power  of  sen- 
aibility,  the  consummation  of  those  vital  forms  (the  nuug/ormatm) 

■  Ttaa  remark  onlha  tenWa^  of  the  ulennie,  compared  wllh  Dm  touch  ofmuigorena 
of  Ibe  bijr-nBMiilng  elepbuil,  ii  Jst  mora  applLcabla  lo  ths  tails,  wblcb  In  Ilie  at^lM- 
Jmiu  aulBialt  mkgtil,  {i«rlu>paiuillueeiH^\Uelj,tiaeaUUsitUugaBUiCMHB. 
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the  adequate  and  the  sole  measure  of  which  is  to  be  sought  for  in 
their  several  organic  products.    But  as  if  a  weakness  of  exhaustion 
had  attended  this  advance  in  the  same  moment  it  was  made,  Nature 
seems  necessitated  to  fall  back,  and  re-exert  herself  on  the  lower 
ground  which  she  had  before  occupied,  that  of  tlie  vital  magnetism, 
or  the  power  of  reproduction.    The  intensity  of  this  latter  power  in 
the  fishes,  is  shown  both  in  their  voracity  and  in  the  number  of  their 
eggs,  which  we  are  obliged  to  calculate  by  weight,  not  by  tale.    There 
is  an  equal  intensity  both  of  the  immanent  and  the  projective  repro- 
duction, in  which,  if  we  take  in  the  comparative  nuu^r  of  individ- 
uals in  each  species,  and  likewise  the  different  intervals  between  the 
acts,  the  fish  (it  is  probable)  would  be  found  to  stand  in  a  similar 
relation  to  the  insect,  as  the  insect,  in  the  latter  point,  stands  to  the 
system  of  vegetation.    Meantime,  the  fish  sinks  a  step  below  the  insect, 
in  the  mode  and  circumstances  of  impregnation.    To  this  we  will 
venture  to  add,  the  predominance  of  lengthy  as  the/orm  of  growtli  in 
8o  large  a  proportion  of  the  known  orders  of  fishes,  and  not  less  of 
their  rectilineal  path  of  motion.    In  all  other  respects,  the  corres- 
pondence combined  with  the  progress  in  individuation,  is  striking  in 
the  whole  detail.    Thus  the  eye,  in  addition  to  its  movability,  has 
besides  acquired  a  saline  moisture  in  its  higher  development,  as  ac- 
cordant with  the  life  of  its  element    Add  to  these  the  glittering  cov- 
ering in  both,  the  splendor  of  the  scales  in  the  one  answering  to  the 
brilliant  plates  in  the  other, — the  luminous  reservoirs  of  the  fire-fiies, 
— ^the  phosphorescence  and  electricity  of  many  fishes, — ^the  same 
analoga  of  moral  qualities,  in  their  rapacity,  boldness,  modes  of  seizing 
their  prey  by  surprise, — their  gills,  as  presenting  the  intermediate  state 
between  the  spiracula  of  the  grade  next  below,  and  the  lungs  of  the 
step  next  above,  both  extremes  of  which  seem  combined  in  the  struc- 
ture of  birds  and  of  their  quill-feathers ;  but  above  all,  the  convexity 
of  the  crystalline  lens,  so  much  greater  than  in  birds,  quadrupeds,  and 
man,  and  seeming  to  collect,  in  one  powerful  organ,  the  hundredfold 
microscopic  facettes  of  the  insect^s  light  organs ;  and  it  will  pot  be 
easy  to  resist  the  conviction,  that  the  same  power  is  at  work  in  both, 
and  reappears  under  higher  auspices.    The  intention  of  Nature  is  re- 
peated ;  but,  as  was  to  have  been  expected,  with  two  main  difierences. 
First,  that  in  the  lower  grade  the  reproductions  themselves  seem 
merged  in  those  of  irritability,  from  the  very  circumstance  that  the 
latter  constitutes  no  pole,  cither  to  the  former,  or  to  sensibility.    The 
force  of  irritability  acts,  therefore,  in  the  insect  world,  in  full  pre- 
dominance ;  while  the  emergence  of  sensibility  in  the  fish  calls  forth 
the  opposite  pole  of  reproduction,  as  a  distinut  power,  and  causes 
therefore  the  irritability  to  fiow,  in  part^  into  the  power  of  reproduc- 
tion.   The  second  result  of  tiiis  ascent  is  the  direction  of  the  organ- 
isiDg  x>ower,  ad  intrOy  with  the  consequent  greater  simplicity  of  the 
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exterior  form,  and  the  substitntion  of  condensed  and  flexible  foroei 
wiUi  oompai-ative  unity  of  implements,  for  that  variety  of  tools, 
almost  as  namerons  as  the  several  objects  to  which  they  are  to  be 
applied,  which  arises  from,  and  characterizes  the  superficial  life  of 
the  insect  creation.  This  grade  of  ascension,  however,  like  the  for- 
mer, is  accompanied  by  an  apparent  retrograde  movement.  For  from 
this  very  accession  of  vital  intensity  we  mast  account  for  the  absence 
in  the  fishes  of  all  the  formative,  or  ratlier  (if  our  language  will  per- 
mit it)  fdbricative  instincts.  How  could  it  be  otherwise?  These  in- 
stincts are  the  surplus  and  projection  of  the  organizing  power  in  the 
direction  ad  extra,  and  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  expected  in 
the  class  of  animals  that  represent  the  first  intuitive  effort  of  organ- 
ization, and  are  themselves  the  product  of  its  first  movement  in  the 
direction  ad  intra.  But  Nature  never  loses  what  she  has  once  learnt, 
though  in  the  acquirement  of  each  new  power  she  intermits,  or  per- 
forms less  energetically,  the  act  immediately  preceding.  8he  often 
drops  a  faculty,  but  never  fails  to  pick  it  up  again.  Siie  may  seem 
forgetful  and  absent,  but  it  is  only  to  recollect  herself  with  additianaly 
as  well  as  recruited  vigor,  in  some  after  and  higher  state ;  as  if  the 
sleep  of  powers,  as  well  as  of  bodies,  were  the  season  and  condition 
of  their  growth.  Accordingly,  we  find  these  instincts  again,  and 
with  them  a  wonderful  synthesis  of  fish  and  insect,  as  a  higher  third, 
in  the  feathered  inhabitants  of  the  air.  Nay,  she  seems  to  have  gone 
yet  further  back,  and  liaving  given  b  +  o  =  d  in  the  birds,  so  to  have 
sported  with  one  solitary  instance  of  b  +  d  =  a  in  that  curious  animal 
the  dragon,  the  anatomy  of  which  has  been  recently  given  to  the 
public  by  Tiedemann ;  from  whose  work  it  appears,  that  this  creature 
presents  itself  to  us  witli  the  wings  of  the  insect^  and  with  the  nervous 
system,  the  brain,  and  the  cranium  of  the  bird,  in  their  several  rudi- 
ments. 

The  synthesis  of  fish  and  insect  in  the  birds,  might  be  illustrated 
equally  in  detail  with  the  former ;  but  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our 
purpose,  that  as  in  both  the  former  cases,  the  insect  and  the  fish,  so 
here  in  that  of  the  birds,  the  powers  are  under  the  predominance  of 
irritability ;  the  sensibility  being  dormant  in  the  first,  awakening  in 
the  second,  and  awake,  but  still  subordinate,  in  the  third.  Of  this 
my  limits  confine  me  to  a  single  presumptive  proof,  viz.,  the  superi- 
ority in  strength  and  courage  of  tho  female  in  the  birds  of  prey.  For 
herein,  indeed,  dpes  the  difterence  of  tho  sexes  universally  consist, 
wherever  both  the  forces  are  developed,  that  the  female  is  character- 
ized by  quicker  irritability,  and  the  male  by  deeper  sensibility.  How 
large  a  stride  has  been  now  made  by  Nature  in  the  progress  of  individ- 
uation, what  ornithologist  does  not  know  ?  From  a  multitude  of  in- 
stances  we  select  the  most  impressive,  the  power  of  sound,  with  the 
^rst  rudiments  of  modu\at\oii\    TVi«k\.  «\\  Vasi^vkages  designate  the 
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melody  of  birds  as  singing  (though  according  to  Blumenbacli  man 
only  sings,  while  birds  do  but  whistle),  demonstrates  that  it  has  been 
felt  as,  what  indeed  it  is,  a  tentative  and  prophetic  prelude  of  some- 
thing yet  to  come.  With  this  conjoin  the  power  and  the  tendency  to 
acquire  articulation,  and  to  imitate  speech ;  conjoin  the  building  in- 
stinct and  the  migratory,  the  monogamy  of  several  species,  and  the 
pairing  of  almost  all ;  and  we  shall  have  collected  new  instances  of 
the  usage  (I  dare  not  say  law)  according  to  which  Nature  lets  fall,  in 
order  to  resume,  and  steps  backward  the  furthest,  when  she  means  to 
leap  forwards  with  the  greatest  concentration  of  energy. 

For  lo !  in  the  next  step  of  ascent  the  power  of  sensibility  has  as- 
sumed her  due  place  and  rank :  her  minority  is  at  an  end,  and  the 
complete  and  universal  presence  of  a  nervous  system  unites  absolutely, 
by  instanteity  of  time  what,  with  the  due  allowances  for  the  transi- 
tional process,  had  before  been  either  lost  in  sameness,  or  perplexed 
by  multiplicity,  or  compacted  by  a  finer  mechanism.  But  with  this, 
all  the  analogies  with  which  Nature  had  delighted  us  in  the  preceding 
step  seem  lost,  and,  with  the  single  exception  of  that  more  than  valu- 
able, that  estimable  philanthropist,  the  dog,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  horse 
and  elephant,  the  analogies  to  ourselves,  which  we  can  discover  in 
the  quadrupeds  or  quadrumani,  are  of  our  vices,  our  follies,  and  our 
imperfections.  The  facts  in  confirmation  of  both  the  propositions  are 
so  numerous  and  so  obvious,  the  advance  of  Nature,  under  the  pre* 
dominance  of  the  third  synthetic  power,  both  in  the  intensity  of  life 
and  in  the  intenseness  and  extension  of  individuality,  is  so  undeniable, 
tiiat  we  may  leap  forward  at  once  to  the  highest  realization  and  recon- 
ciliation of  both  her  tendencies,  that  of  the  most  perfect  detachment 
witli  the  greatest  possible  union,  to  that  last  work,  in  which  Nature 
did  not  assist  as  handmaid  under  the  eye  of  her  sovereign  Master, 
-who  made  Man  in  his  own  image,  by  superadding  self-consciousness 
with  self-government,  and  breathed  into  him  a  living  soul. 

The  class  of  Vermes  deposit  a  calcareous  stuff,  as  if  it  had  torn  loose 
from  the  earth  a  piece  of  the  gross  mass  which  it  must  still  drag  about 
with  it.  In  the  insect  class  this  residuum  has  refined  itself.  In  the 
fishes  and  amphibia  it  is  driven  back  or  inward,  the  organic  power 
begins  to  be  intuitive,  and  sensibility  appears.  In  the  birds  the  bones 
have  become  hollow ;  while,  with  apparent  proportional  recess,  but, 
in  truth,  by  the  excitement  of  the  opposite  pole,  their  exterior  pre- 
sents an  actual  vegetation.  The  bones  of  the  mammalia  are  filled  up, 
and  tlieir  coverings  have  become  more  simple.  Man  possesses  tlie , 
most  perfect  osseous  structure,  the  least  and  most  insignificant  cover- 
ing. The  whole  force  of  organic  power  has  attained  an  inward  and 
centripetal  direction.  He  has  the  whole  world  in  counterpoint  to 
him,  bnt  he  contains  an  entire  world  within  himself.  Now,  for  the 
first  time  at  the  apex  of  the  living  pyramid^  It  i&  MaxiOsA'^^^ios^Xi^ 
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V  Han  himself  is  a  syllepsis,  a  compendinm  of  Nature — ^the  Microcosm  1 
Naked  and  helpless  oometh  man  into  the  world.  Snch  has  heen  the 
complaint  from  eldest  time ;  hut  we  complain  of  oar  chief  privilege, 
our  ornament,  and  the  connate  mark  of  our  sovereignty.  Parphyri- 
geniti  9umu»  I  In  Man  the  centripetal  and  individoalizing  tendency 
of  all  Nature  is  itself  concentred  and  individualized — ^he  is  a  reve- 

^  lation  of  Nature  1  Henceforward,  he  is  referred  to  himself,  delivered 
up  to  his  own  charge ;  and  he  who  stands  the  most  on  himself,  and 
stands  the  firniest,  is  the  truest,  hecaose  the  most  individual,  Mao. 
In  social  and  political  life  this  acme  is  inter-dependence ;  in  moral  life 
it  is  independence ;  in  intellectual  life  it  is  genius.  Nor  does  the  form 
of  polarity,  which  has  accompanied  the  law  of  individuation  up  its 
whole  ascent,  desert  it  here.  As  the  height,  so  the  depth.  The  in- 
tensities must  he  at  once  opposite  and  equal.  As  the  liberty,  so  must 
be  the  reverence  for  law.  As  the  Independence,  so  mnst  be  the  service 
and  the  submission  to  the  Supreme  Will  1  As  the  ideal  genius  and 
the  originality,  in  the  same  proportion  must  be  the  resignation  to  the 
real  world,  the  sympathy  and  the  inter-communion  with  Nature.  In 
the  conciliating  mid-point,  or  equator,  does  the  Man  live,  and  only 
by  its  equal  presence  in  both  its  poles  can  that  life  be  manifested  1 

If  it  had  been  possible,  within  the  prescribed  limits  of  this  essay, 
to  have  deduced  the  philosophy  of  Life  synthetically,  the  evidence 
would  have  been  carried  over  from  section  to  section,  and  the  quod, 
erat  demonstrandum  at  the  conclusion  of  one  section  would  reappear 
as  the  principle  of  the  succeeding — the  goal  of  the  one  would  be  the 
starting-post  of  the  other.  Positions  arranged  in  my  own  mind,  as 
intermediate  and  organic  links  of  administration,  must  be  presented 
to  the  reader  in  the  first  instance,  at  least,  as  a  mere  hypothesis.  In- 
stead of  demanding  his  assent  as  a  right,  I  must  solicit  a  suspension 
of  his  judgment  as  a  courtesy ;  and,  after  all,  however  firmly  the  hy- 
pothesis may  support  the  phenomena  piled  upon  it,  we  can  deduce  no 
more  than  a  practical  rule,  grounded  on  a  strong  presumption.  The 
license  of  arithmetic,  however,  furnishes  instances  that  a  rule  may  be 
usefully  applied  in  practice,  and  for  the  particular  purpose  may  be 
suflScieutly  authenticated  by  the  result,  before  it  has  itself  been  duly 
demonstrated.  It  is  enough,  if  only  it  hath  been  rendered  fully  intel- 
Hgible. 

In  a  system  where  every  position  proceeds  from  a  scientific  precon- 
struction,  a  power  acting  exclusively  in  length,  would  be  magnetism 
by  virtue  of  our  own  definition  of  the  term.  In  like  manner,  a  surface 
power  would  be  electricity,  as  far  as  that  system  was  concerned, 
whether  it  accorded  or  not  with  the  facts  ordinarily  so  called.  But 
it  is  incumbent  on  us,  who  must  treat  the  subject  analytically,  to  show 
by  experiment  that  magnetism  ^o^  m  fact  act  longitudinally,  and 
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electricity  saperficially ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  former  is  distin- 
guished from,  and  jet  contained  in,  the  latter,  as  a  straight  line  is 
distinguished  from,  yet  contained  in,  a  superficies. 

First,  that  magnetism,  in  its  conductors,  seeks  and  follows  length 
only,  and  by  the  length  is  itself  conducted,  has  been  proved  by  Brug- 
mans,  in  his  philosophical  Essay  on  the  Matter  of  Magnetism,  where 
he  relates  that  a  magnet  capable  of  supporting  a  body  four  times 
heavier  than  itself,  and  which  acted  as  a  magnetic  needle  at  the  dis- 
tance of  twenty  inches,  was  so  weakened  by  the  interposition  of  three 
cast-iron  plates  of  considerable  thickness,  as  scarcely  to  move  the 
magnetic  needle  from  its  place  at  a  distance  of  only  three  inches.  A 
similar  experiment  had  been  made  by  Descartes.  I  concluded,  there- 
fore, said  Brugmans,  that  if  the  iron  plates  were  interposed  between 
the  magnet  and  the  needle  lengthways,  instead  of  breadthways  or 
right  across,  the  action  of  the  magnetron  the  magnetic  needle  would, 
in  consequence  of  this  great  increase  of  resistance,  become  still 
weaker,  or  perhaps  evanescent.  But  not  less  to  my  surprise  than  my 
admiration,  I  found  that  the  power  of  the  magnet  was  so  far  from 
being  dimirmhed  by  this  change  in  the  relative  position  of  the  iron- 
plates  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  now  extended  to  a  far  greater  dis- 
tance than  when  no  iron  at  all  was  interposed.  Some  time  after  the 
same  philosopher,  out  of  several  iron  bars,  the  sides  of  which  were 
an  inch  broad  each,  composed  a  single  bar  of  the  length  of  more  than 
ten  feet,  and  observed  the  magnetism  make  its  way  through  the  whole 
mass.  But,  in  order  to  try  whether  the  action  could  be  propagated 
to  any  length  indefinitely,  after  several  experiments  with  bars  of  in- 
termediate lengths,  in  all  of  which  he  had  succeeded,  he  tried  a  four- 
oomered  iron  rod,  more  than  twenty  feet  long,  and  it  was  at  this 
length  that  the  magnetic  power  first  began  to  be  diminished.  So  far 
Brugmans. 

But  the  shortest  way  for  any  one  to  convince  himself  of  this  rela- 
tion of  the  magnetic  power  would  be,  in  one  and  the  same  experi- 
ment, to  interpose  the  same  piece  of  iron  between  the  magnet  and  the 
compass  needle  first  hreadthways ;  and  in  this  case  it  will  be  found 
that  the  needle,  which  had  been  previously  deflected  by  the  magnet 
from  its  natural  position  at  one  of  its  poles,  will  instantly  resume  the 
same,  either  wholly  or  very  nearly  so— then  to  interpose  the  same 
piece  of  iron  lengthways;  in  which  case  the  position  of  the  compass 
needle  will  be  scarcely  or  not  at  all  affected. 

The  assertion  of  Bernoulli  and  others,  that  the  absolute  force  of 
the  artificial  magnet  increases  in  the  ratio  of  its  superficies,  stands 
corrected  in  the  far  more  accurate  experiments  of  Coulomb  (published 
in  bis  Treatise  on  Magnetism),  which  proves  that  the  increase  takes 
place  (in  a  far  greater  degree)  in  the  ratio  of  its  length.  The  same 
naturalist  even  found  means  to  determine  that  the  directinsc»  V^^^"^ 
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of  the  needle,  which  he  had  measiired  by  help  of  his  balance  de  tortioA^ 
stand  to  the  length  of  the  needle  in  snch  a  ratio  as  that,  provided  onlj 
the  length  of  the  needle  b  from  forty  to  fifty  times  its  diameter,  the 
momenta  of  these  directing  powers  will  increase  in  the  very  same 
direct  proportion  as  the  length  is  increased.  Kor  is  this  all  that  may 
be  deduced  from  the  experiment  last  mentioned.  If  only  the  magnet 
be  strong  enough,  it  i/dll  show  likewise  that  magnetism  seeks  the 
length.  The  proof  is  contained  in  the  remarkable  fact,  that  the  iron 
interposed  between  the  magnet  and  the  magnetic  needle  hreadthwayt 
constantly  acquires  its  two  opposite  poles  at  both  ends  lengthtoays. 
Though  tiie  preceding  experiments  are  abundantly  sufficient  to  prove 
the  position,  yet  the  following  deserves  mention  for  the  beautiful 
clearness  of  its  evidence.  If  the  magnetic  power  is  determined  ex- 
clusively by  length,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  it  will  manifest  no  force, 
where  the  piece  of  iron  is  of  such  a  shape  that  no  one  dimension  pre- 
dominates.  Bring  a  cube  of  iron  near  the  magnetic  needle  and  it  will 
not  exert  the  slightest  degree  of  power  beyond  what  belongs  to  it  as 
mere  iron.  By  the  perfect  equidity  of  the  dimension,  the  magnetism 
of  the  earth  appears,  as  it  were,  perplexed  and  doubtful.  Now,  then, 
attach  a  second  cube  of  iron  to  tiie  first,  and  the  instantaneous  act  of 
the  iron  on  the  magnetic  needle  will  make  it  manifest  that  with  the 
length  thus  given,  the  magnetic  influence  is  given  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. 

That  electricity,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  act  in  length  merely, 
is  clear,  from  the  fact  that  every  electric  body  is  electric  over  its  whole 
surface.    But  that  electricity  acts  both  in  length  and  breadth,  and  mly 
in  length  and  breadth,  and  not  in  depth ;  in  short,  that  the  (so-called) 
electrical  fluid  in  an  electrified  body  spreads  over  the  whole  surface 
of  that  body  without  penetrating  it,  or  tending  ad  intra,  may  be  proved 
by  direct  experiment.    Take  a  cylinder  of  wood,  and  bore  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  holes  in  it,  each  of  them  four  lines  in  depth  and  four 
in  diameter.    Electrifj'^  this  cylinder,  and  present  to  its  superficies  a 
small  square  of  gold-leaf,  held  to  it  by  an  insulating  needle  of  gam 
lac,  and  bring  this  square  to  an  electrometer  of  great  sensibility.    The 
electrometer  will  instantly  show  an  electricity  in  the  gold-leaf,  similar 
to  that  of  the  cylinder  which  had  been  brought  into  contact  with  it. 
The  square  of  gold-leaf  having  thus  been  discharged  of  its  electricity, 
put  it  carefully  into  one  of  the  holes  of  the  cylinder,  so,  namely,  that 
it  shall  touch  only  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  and  present  it  again  to  the 
electrometer.    It  will  be  then  found  that  the  electrometer  will  exhibit 
no  signs  of  electricity  whatsoever.     From  this  it  follows,  that  the 
electricity  which  had  been  communicated  to  the  cylinder  had  confined 
it<«elf  to  the  surface,    li  the  time  and  the  limit  prescribed  would 
admit,  wo  could  multiply  experiments,  all  tending  to  prove  the  same 
aw;  bat  we  must  bo  conleiil  mlli  Ih^  barely  sufficient    But  that 
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thd  chemical  process  acts  in  depUi^  and  first,  therefore,  realizes  and 
integrates  the  flaxional  power  of  magnetism  and  eleotrioity,  is  involved 
in  the  term  composition ;  and  this  will  become  still  more  convincing 
when  we  have  learnt  to  regard  decomposition  as  a  mere  co-relative, 
«.  e,  as  decomposition  relatively  to  the  body  decomposed,  bat  compo- 
sition actually  and  in  respect  of  the  substances,  into  which  it  was  de- 
composed. The  alteration  in  the  specific  gravity  of  metals  in  their 
chemicSl  amalgams,  interesting  as  the  fact  is  in  all  points,  is  decisive 
in  the  present;  for  gravity  is  the  sole  inward  of  inorganic  bodies — it 
eonstitutes  their  depth. 

I  can  now,  for  the  first  time,  give  to  my  opinions  that  degree  of 
intelligibility,  which  is  reqaisite  for  their  introduction  as  hypotheses ; 
the  experiments  above  related,  understood  as  in  the  common  mode 
of  thinking,  prove  that  the  magnetic  influence  flows  in  length,  the 
electric  floid  by  suffusion,  and  that  chemical  agency  (whatever  the 
itiain  agent  may  be)  is  qualitative  and  in  intimis.  Now  my  hypothesis 
demands  the  converse  of  all  this.  I  affirm  that  a  power,  acting  ex- 
closively  in  length,  is  (wherever  it  be  found)  inagnetism;  that  a  power 
which  acts  hoth  in  length  and  in  breadth,  and  only  in  length  and 
breadth,  is  (wherever  it  be  found)  electricity  ;  and  finally,  that  a  power 
which,  together  with  length  and  breadth,  includes  depth  likewise,  is 
(wherever  it  be  found)  comxtructive  agevicy.  That  is  but  one  phe- 
nomenon of  magnetism,  to  which  we  have  appropriated  and  confined 
the  term  magnetism;  because  of  all  the  natural  bodies  at  present 
known,  iron,  and  one  or  two  of  its  nearest  relatives  in  the  family  of 
hard  yet  coherent  metals,  are  the  only  ones,  in  which  all  the  condi- 
tions are  collected,  under  which  alone  the  magnetic  agency  can  appear 
in  and  during  the  act  itself.  When,  therefore,  I  affirm  the  power  of 
reproduction  in  organized  bodies  to  be  magnetism,  I  must  be  under- 
stood to  mean  that  this  power,  as  it  exists  in  the  magnet,  and  which 
we  there  (to  use  a  strong  phrase)  catch  in  the  very  act,  is  to  the  same 
-  kind  of  power,  working  as  reproductive,  what  the  root  is  to  the  cube 
of  that  root.  We  no  more  confound  the  force  in  the  compass  needle 
with  that  of  reproduction,  than  a  man  can  be  said  to  confound  his 
liver  with  a  lichen,  because  he  affirms  that  both  of  them  grow. 

The  same  precautions  are  to  be  repeated  in  the  identification  of 
electricity  with  irritability ;  and  the  power  of  depth,  for  which  we 
have  yet  no  appropriated  term,  with  sensibility.  How  great  the  dis- 
tance is  in  all,  and  that  the  lowest  degrees  are  adopted  as  the  expo- 
nent terms,  not  for  their  own  sakes,  but  merely  because  they  may  be 
used  with  less  hazard  of  diverting  the  attention  from  the  hind  by 
peculiar  properties  arising  out  of  the  degree,  is  evident  from  the  third 
instance,  unless  the  theorist  can  be  supposed  insane  enough  to  apply 
sensation  in  good  earnest  to  the  effervescence  of  an  acid  or  an  alkali, 
or  to  sympathize  with  the  distresses  of  a  vat  of  new  beer  when  it  is 
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working.  In  whatever  way  the  snhject  conld  be  treated,  it  mnst 
liave  remained  nnintelligible  to  men  who,  if  they  think  of  space  at 
all,  abstract  their  notion  of  it  from  the  contents  of  an  exhausted  re- 
ceiver. With  this,  and  with  an  ether,  snch  men  may  work  wonders; 
AS  what,  indeed,  can  not  be  done  with  a  plenum  and  a  vacuum,  when 
a  theorist  has  privileged  himself  to  assume  the  one,  or  the  other,  ad 
libitum  t — ^in  all  innocence  of  heart,  and  undisturbed  by  the  reflection 
that  the  two  things  can  not  both  be  true.  That  both  time  ami  space 
are  mere  abstractions  I  am  well  aware ;  but  I  know  with  equal  cer- 
tainty that  what  is  expressed  by  them  as  the  identity  oi  both  is  the 
highest  reality,  and  the  root  of  all  power,  the  power  to  suffer,  as  well 
as  the  power  to  act.  However  mere  an  ens  logicum  space  may  be,  the 
dimensions  of  space  are  real,  and  the  works  of  Gkilileo,  in  more  than 
one  elegant  passage,  prove  with  what  awe  and  amazement  they  fill 
the  mind  that  worthily  contemplates  them.  Dismissing,  therefore,  all 
tacts  of  degrees,  as  introduced  merely  for  the  purposes  of  illustration, 
I  would  make  as  little  reference  as  possible  to  the  magnet,  the  charged 
phial,  or  the  processes  of  the  laboratory,  and  designate  the  three 
powers  in  the  process  of  our  animal  life,  each  by  two  co-relative  terms, 
the  one  expressing  theybrm,  and  the  other  the  object  and  product  of 
the  power.  My  hypotiiesis  will,  therefore,  be  lius  expressed,  that 
the  constituent  forces  of  life  in  the  human  living  body  are — ^first,  the 
power  of  length,  or  bepboduotion  ;  second,  the  power  of  surface 
(that  is,  length  and  breadth),  or  iebitabilitt  ;  third,  the  power  of 
depth,  or  sensibility.  With  this  observation  I  may  conclude  these 
remarks,  only  reminding  the  reader  that  Life  itself  is  neither  of  these 
separately,  but  the  copula  of  all  three — that  Life,  cts  Life,  supposes  a 
positive  or  universal  principle  in  Nature,  with  a  negative  principle  in 
every  particular  animal,  the  latter,  or  limitative  power,  constantly  act- 
ing to  individualize,  and,  as  it  w&vq^  figure  the  former.  Thus^  then. 
Life  itself  is  not  a  thihg — a  self-subsistent  hypostasis — but  an  act  and 
process;  which,  pitiable  as  the  prejudice  will  appear  to  ih^  forts  esprits, 
is  a  great  deal  more  than  either  my  reason  would  authorize  or  my 
conscience  allow  me  to  assert— concerning  the  Soul,  as  the  principle 
both  of  Eeason  and  Conscience. 
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A  LAY  SERMON,  &c. 

For  he  establifihed  a  testUnonj  in  Jacob  and  appointed  a  law  in  Israel; 
which  he  commanded  our  fathers,  that  they  should  make  them  known  to 
their  children :  that  the  generation  to  come  might  know  them,  eyen  the 
children  which  should  be  bornj  who  should  arise  and  declare  them  to 
their  children :  that  th^  nught  set  their  hope  in  Qod,  and  not  forget  the 
works  of  Qod. — "Psjjm  Izxriii  6,  6,  7. 

If  our  whole  knowledge  and  information  concerning  the  Bibl^ 
had  been  confined  to  the  one .  fact  of  ita  immediate  derivation 
firom  God,  we  should  still  presume  that  it  contained  rules  and 
assistances  for  all  conditions  of  men  under  all  circumstances ; 
and  therefore  for  communities  no  less  than  for  individuals.  The 
contents  of  every  work  must  correspond  to  the  character  and  de- 
signs of  the  work-master ;  and  the  inference  in  the  present  case 
is  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked,  too  plain  to  be  resisted.  It  re- 
quires, indeed,  aU  the  might  of  superstition  to  conceal  from  a 
man  of  common  understanding  the  further  truth,  that  the  inter- 
ment of  such  a  treasure  in  a  dead  language  must  needs  be  con- ' 
traiy  to  the  intentions  of  the  gracious  Donor.  Apostasy  itself 
dared  not  question  the  premisses :  and  that  the  practical  conse- 
quence did  not  follow,  is  conceivable  only  under  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  delusion,  which  from  the  cradle  to  the  death-bed  ceases 
not  to  over-awe  the  will  by  obscure  fears,  while  it  pre-occupies 
the  senses  b;  vivid,  imageiy  and  ritual  pantomime.  But  to  such 
a  scheme  aU  forms  of  sophistry  are  native.  The  very  excellence 
of  the  Giver  has  been  made  a  reason  for  withholding  the  gift ;  nay 
the  transcendent  value  of  the  gift  itself  assigned  as  the  motive  of 
its  detention.*  We  may  be  shocked  at  the  presumption,  but  need 
not  be  sniprised  at  the  &ct,  that  a  jealous  priesthood  should  have  ^ 
▼entuied  to  represent  the  applicability  of  the  Bible  to  aU  the'*^ 
wantfTlbS'  oocasionir  of  men  as  a  wax-like  pliancy  to  aU  their 
fiuicies  and  piepossessLons.    Faithful  g\wA\MVR  ^i  ^^V^^T^^ 
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they  are  constrained  to  make  it  useless  in  order  to  guard  it  from 
profanation ;  and  those,  whom  they  have  most  defrauded,  are  the 
readiest  to  justify  the  fraud.  For  imposture,  organized  into  a 
eompreheuMve  and  self-consistent  whole,  forms  a  world  of  its 
own,  in  which  inversion  hecomes  thejorder  of  nature. 

Let  it  not  he  forgotten,  however  (and  1  recommend  the  fact  to 
the  especial  attention  of  those  among  ourselves,  who  are  disposed 
to  rest  contented  with  an  implicit  faith  and  passive  acquiescence) 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  never  ceased  to  avow  the  profoundest 
reverence  for  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and  what  it  forhids  its 
vassals  to  ascertain,  it  not  only  permits,  But  commands  them  to 
take  for  granted. 

Whether,  and  to  what  extent,  this  suspension  of  the  radonal 
frinctions,  this  spiriti^|^8lumher^,,will  he  imputed  as  a  sin  to  the 
souls  who  are  still  underchams  of  Papal  darkness,  we  are  neither 
enabled  or  authorized  to  determine.  It  is  enough  ibr  us  to  know 
that  the  land,  in  which  we  abide,  has  like  another  Goshen  Bern 
severed  f rani  the  plague,  and  that  we  have  light  in  our  dwellings. 
The  road  of  salvation  for  us  is  a  high  road,  and  the  wayfiurers, 
though  simple^  need  not  err  therein.  The  Gospel  lies  open  ia 
the  market-place  and  on  every  window-seat,  so  that  (virtually  at 
least)  the  deaf  may  hear  the  words  of  the  book.  It  is  preached 
at  every  turning,  so  that  the  blind  may  see  them.  (Isa.  xxix. 
18.)  The  circumstances  then  being  so  different,  if  the  result 
should  prove  similar,  we  may  be  quite  certain  that  we  shall  not 
be  holden  guiltless.  The  ignorance  which  may  be  the  excuse  of 
others  will  be  our  crime.  Our  birth  and  denizenship  in  an  en- 
lightened and  Protestant  land  will,  with  all  our  rights  and  fran- 
chises to  boot,  be  brought  in  judgment  against  us,  and  stand  first 
in  the  fearful  list  of  blessings  abused.  The  glories  of  our  country 
will  form  the  blazonry  of  our  own  impeachment,  and  the  very 
name  of  Englishmen,  of  which  we  are  almost  all  of  us  too  proud, 
and  for  which  scarcely  any  of  us  are  enough  thankful,  will  be 
armexed  to  that  of  Christians  only  to  light  up  our  shame  and  to 
aggravate  our  condemnation. 

I  repeat,  therefore,  that  the  habitual  unrefiectingness,  which 

in  certain  countries  may  be  susceptible  of  more  or  less  palliation 

in  most  instances,  can  in  this  country  be  deemed  blameless  in 

none.    The  humblest  and  least  educated  of  our  countrymen  must 

hsLve  wilfully  neglected  ihe  mQ&\kci^\<&  ^^tv^^^^^*^  secured  to  all 
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alike,  if  he  has  not  himaelf  founds  if  he  has  not  from  his  own  per-  ^ 
aonal  experience  discovered,  the  sufficiency  nf  ^fae  SAript,^iyftg#'^in    »^ 
all  knowledge  requisite  for  a  right  performance  of  his  duty  as  a  * 
man  and  a  Christian.     Of  the  laboring  classes,  who  in  all  coun- 
tries form  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  more  than  this 
is  not  demanded,  more  than  this  is^iipt,  jperhaps  genexally  do- 
sigtble.     They  are  not  sought  for  in  public  counsel,  nor  need 

\    they  be  found  where  politic  sentences  are  spoken.     It  is  enough.^ 
\  if  every  one  is  wise  in  the  working  of  his  own  crafl :  so  best  %oiU  »    -^ 
\0ey  maintain  the  state  of  the  toorld,  '  >^* 

But  yon,  my  friends,  to  whom  the  following  pages  are  more 
particularly  addressed,  as  to  men  moving  in  the  higher  class  of 
society, — you  will,  I  hope,  have  availed  yourselves  of  the  ampler 
means  intrusted  to  you  by  G-od's  providence,  for  a  more  estensive 
study  and  a  wider  use  of  his  revealed  will  and  .word.  From  you 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  a  sober  and  meditative  accommodatioii 
to  yoor  own  times  and  country  of  those  important  truths  declared 
in  the  inspired  writings  for  a  thousand  generations,  and  of  the 
awful  examples,  belonging  to  all  ages,  by  which  those  truths  are  * , 

^     at  once  illustrated  and  confirmed.    Would  you  feel  conscious  that 

\  yoQ  had  shown  yourselves  unequal  to  your  station  in  society, — 

yWould  you  stand  degraded  in  your  own  eyes, — ^if  you  betrayed  an 

/  utter  want  of  information  respecting  the  acts  of  human  sover- 

1'  eigns  and  legislators  ?  And  should  you  not  much  rather  be  both 
aidiamed  and  afraid  to  know  yourselves  inconversant  with  the 
acts  and  constitutions  of  God,  whose  law  executeth  itself,  and 
whose  Word  is  the  ibundation,  the  power,  and  the  life  of  the  / 
imiverse  ?  Do  you  hcdd  it  a  requisite  <^  your  liink  to  show  your-  } 
selves  inquisitive  concerning  the  expectations  and  plans  of  states- 
men and  state-councillors  ?  Do  you  excuse  it  as  natural  curios- 
ity, that  yon  lend  a  listening  ear  to  the  guesses  of  state-gazers, 
to  the  dark  hints  and  open  reviliugs  of  our  self-inspired  state-for- 
tUDe-teUers,  the  wizards,  that  peep  and  mutter  and  forecast* 
alarmists  by  trade,  and  malcontents  for  their  bread  ?  And  should 
you  not  feel  a  deeper  interest  in  predictions  which  are  permanent  * 
^gfpj^hffimj  beoause  they  are  at  the  same  time  eternal  truths  ? 
PkedietumB  which  in  contammg  the  grounds  of  fultUmenrinvoIve 
the  princiidea  of  foresight,  and  teach  the  science  of  the  future  in 
iti  peipetual  elements  ? 


4M  "^^^  BTATZSiUJrs  kakual: 

But  I  win  rtingigle  to  believe  thkt  of  those  whom  I  now  sop- 

MM  n^Htf  sddrewng  there  nit  Tew  who  have  not  so  employed 

tiheir  gntttsr  leisure  uid  mperioi  advuitageH  sa  to  reader  these 

nnu^  if  not  wholl;  tuperflocus,  yet  perBonally  inspplicaUe. 

In  common  with  your  worldly  inforiorB,  yon  will  indeed  have  di- 

ncted  your  main  attention  to  tbe  promiseti  and  the  informatiiHi 

convej-ed  in  the  reeonfaof  the  Evan ^lists and  Apostles; — prom- 

'     iic*.  that  need  only  a  hvely  trust  in  them,  on  otir  own  part,  to 

be  the  loesM  aa  well  aa  the  pledges  of  our  eternal  welfare— in- 

"     fonnation  that  opens  out  to  pur  knowledge  a  kingdom  that  is  oot 

■    of  this  world,  thrones  that  can  not  be  shaken,  and  sceptres  Hat 

can  neither  be  broken  nor  trauEferred.  Yet  not  the  less  on  t^l- 1 
'  account  will  you  have  looked  back  with  a  proportionate  intata* 
'  on  the  temporal  desiinies  of  men  and  nations,  stored  up  lor  our 
iiutructiou  in  the  archives  of  the  Old  Teetauent :  not  the  len 
will  you  delight  to  retrace  the  paths  by  which  Providence  hasled 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world  through  the  valley  of  mortal  life ', — 
pathi  engraved  with  the  footmarks  of  captains  sent  forth  ftom  the 
God  of  armies  ; — nations  in  whoee  guidance  or  chastisement  the 
'    arm  of  Omnipotence  itself  was  made  bare. 

Recent  occnrrences  have  given  additional  strength  and  fresh 
fiirce  to  our  sage  poet's  eulogy  on  the  Jewish  Prophets  ; — 

As  mCD  divjuply  Uiiijlit  nnd  better  teaching 
The  solid  rules  of  dvil  govenuDent 
Id  their  majestic  unaffected  style, 
Huu  all  the  oratory  of  Greece  and  Borne. 
^'     Id  them  is  plainest  taught  and  eauest  learnt  ^^ 
What  makes  a  natioD  happy  and  keeps  it  so, 
Wliat  ruins  kingdoms  and  lay*  dlies  flat.     Pul.  Rig.  iv.  SM. 

If  there  be  any  antidote  to  that  restless  craving  for  the  wonders 

of  the  day,  which  in  conjunction  with  the  appetite  for  publicity 

/    is  spreading  like  an  efflorescence  on  the  surfiice  of  our  national 

character  ;  if  there   eicist  means  for  deriving   resignation  firom 

'  general  discontent,  means  of  building  up  with  the  very  materials 

of  pohticel  gloom  that  steadjaaLfeame  of  hopejhichjtfiordB  the 

only  certain  shelter  from  the  throng  of  sell-realizing  alarms,  at 

'  the  same  time  that  it  is  the  natural  home  and  workshop  of  all 

the  active  virtues  ;  that  antidote  and  these  means  mnstbe  sou^t 

ioT  in  the  collation  of  the  present  with  the  past,  in  th«  habit  oi 

.  tbougbtMlj  asBimtlttaig  ^  w^vtit  oC  om  own  age  to  thoM  of 
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the  time4)efore  us.  If  this  be  a  moral  advantage  derivable  from 
history  in  general,  rendering  its  study  therefore  a  moral  duty  for 
such  as  possess  the  opportunities  of  books,  leisure  and  education,  it  7 
would  be  inconsistent  even  with  the  name  of  believers  not  to  recur  I 
with  pre-eminent  interest  to  events  and  revolutions,  the  records 
of  which  are  as  much  distinguished  from  aU  other  history  by  their 
especial  claims  to  divine  authority,  as  the  facts  themselves  were 
from  all  other  facts  by  especial  manifestation  of  divine  interfer- 
ence. WTuUsoever  thingSy  saith  Saint  Paul  (Rom.  xv.  4),  were 
written  aforetime^  were  writt^  for  our  learning ;  that  we 
through  matience  and  comfort!  of  the  Scriptures  might  have 
hope. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  world  signs  and  wonders  were  requisite . 
A  in  order  to  startle  and  break  down  that  superstition, — ^idolatrous.  "^ 
i  in  itself  and  the  source  of  all  other  idolatry, — ^which  tempts  the  • 
/  natural  man  to  seek  the  true  cause  and  origin  of  public  calami-  ^ 
ties  in  outward  circumstances,  persons,  and  incidents :  in  agents  ^ 
therefore  that  were  themselves  but  surges  of  the  same  tide,  pas-' 
sive  conductors  of  the  one  invisible  influence,  under  which  the 
total  host  of  billows,  in  the  whole  line  of  successive  impulse, 
swell  and   roll  shoreward;  there  finally,   each  in  its  turn,   to 
strike,  roar,  and  be  dissipated. 

But  with  each  miracle  worked  there  was  a  truth  revealed, 
which  thencefi>rward  was  to  act  as  its  substitute.     And  if  we 
think  the  Bible  less  applicable  to  us  on  accoimt  of  the  miracles, 
we  degrade  ourselves  into  mere  slaves  of  sense  and  fancy,  which 
are  indeed  the  appointed  medium  between  earth  and  heaven,  but 
for  that  very  cause  stand  in  a  desirable  relation  to  spiritual  truth 
then  bnly,  when,  as  a  mere  and  passive  medium,  they  yibldl^V 
free  passage  to  its  light.     It  was  only  to  overthrow  the  usurpa-  ' 
lion  exercised  in  and  through  the  senses,  that  the  senses  were 
miraculously  appealed  to ;  fi>r  reason  and  religion  are  their  ownui^ 
evidence.*     The  natural  sun  is  in  this  respegt,ILgmbol  of  the^ 
spiritual^    Ere  he  is  fully  arisen,  and  while  his  glories  aie^ltnTj 
vnSer  veil,  he  calls  up  the  breeze  to  chase  away  the  usurping  va*4 
pors  of  the  night-season,  and  thus  converts  the  air  itself  into  the 
minister  of  its  own  purification  :  not  surely  in  proof  or  elucidation 
of  the  light  from  heaven,  but  to  prevent  its  interception. 

Wherever,  therefore,  similar  circumstances  co-exist  with  the 

•  See  App.  (B.)— ^U: 


/ 


/ 
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same  moral  causes,  the  principles  revealed,  and  the  examples 
recorded,  in  the  inspired  writings  render  miracles  superfluous: 
and  if  we  neglect  to  applyi  truths  in  expectation  of  wonders^  or 
under  pretext  of  the  cessation  of  the  latter,  we  teinriprUod,  and 
merit  the  same  reply  which  our  Lord  gave  to  the  Pharisees  on  a 
like  occasion.  A  ivicked  and  an  adulterous  generation  seeketh 
\  after  a  sign,  and  there  shall  no  sign  be  given  to  ity  but  the  sign 
\  of  the  prophet  Jonas  (Matt,  xvi.,4) ;  that  is,  a  threatening  call 
/to  repentance.*  Equally  applicable  and  prophetic  will  the  fol- 
'  lowing  verses  be.  Tlie  queen  of  the  South  shall  jrise  up  in  the 
judgment  with  the  men  of  this  generation  and  condemn  them : 
for  she  cam^from  tJie  utmost  parts  of  the  earth  to  hear  the  ms- 
dom  of  Solomon  ;  and,  behold,  a  greater  than  SoLomon  is  here. 
—  The  men  of  Nineveh  shall  rise  in  judgment  with  this  gen- 
eration and  shall  condemn  it ;  for  they  repented  at  the  preach- 
ing of  Jonas  ;  and,  belwld,  a  greater  tlvan  Jonas  is  here  (Luke  xi. 
31,  32).  For  have  we  not  divine  assurance  that  Christ  is  with 
his  Church  even  to  the  end  of  the  world  ?  And  what  could  the 
queen  of  the  South,  or  the  men  of  Nineveh  have  beholden,  that 
could  enter  into  competition  with  the  events  of  our  own  times,  in 
importance,  in  splendor,  or  even  in  strangeness  and  signiflcancy  ? 
The  true  origin  of  human  events  is  so  little  susceptible  of  that 
kind  of  evidence  which  can  compel  our  belief;  so  many  are  the 
disturbing  forces  which  in  every  cycle  of  changes  modify  the  mo- 
tion given  by  the  first  projection ;  and  every  age  has,  or  imagines 
it  has,  its  own  circumstances  which  render  past  experience  no 
longer  applicable  to  the  present  case  ;  that  there  will  never  be 
wanting  answers,  arfd  explanations,  and  specious  flatteries  of 
hope  to  persuade  a  people  and  its  government  that  the  history  of 
the  past  is  inapplicable  to  their  case.  And  no  wonder,  if  we  read 
-history  for  the  facts  instead  of  reading  it  for  the  sake  of  the  gen- 
eral principles,  which  are  to  the  facts  as  the  root  and  sap  of  a  /  -^ 
tree  to  its  leaves  :  and  no  wonder,  if  history  so  read  should  find . 
a  dangerous  rival  in  novels,  nay,  if  the  latter  should  be  preferred 
to  the  former  on  the  score  even  of  probability.  I  well  remember, 
that  when  the  examples  of  former  Jacobins,  as  Julius  Casar, 
Cromwell,  and  the  like,  were  adduced  in  France  and  England  at 
the  commencement  of  the  French  Consulate,  it  was  ridiculed  as 
pedantry  and  pedant's  ignorance  to  fear  a  repetition  of  usurpa- 

*  See  Aw  ^O.y-Ed. 
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tion  and  military  despotism  at  the  close  -of  the  enlightened  eight- 
leenth  century  !  Even  so,  in  the  very  dawn  of  the  late  tempestu- 
JouB  day,  when  the  revolutions  of  Corcyra,  the  proscriptions  of  the 
MReformers,  Marius,  CsBsar,  and  the  like,  and  the  direful  efiects  of 
/the  levelling  tenets  in  the  Peasants'  War  in  Germany,  were  urged 
on  the  Convention,  and  its  vindicators ;  I  well  rememher  that 
the   Magi  of  the  day,  the  true  citizens  of  the  world,  the  jj^us- 
quam-perfecti  of  patriotism,  gave  us  set  proofs  that  similar  re- 
sults were  impossible,  and  that  it  was  an  insult  to  so  philosophi- 
cal an  age,  to  so  enlightened  a  nation,  to  dare  direct  the  public 
eye  towards  them  as  to  lights  of  warning !  Alas  !  like  lights  in 
the  stem  of  a  vessel  they  illumined  the  path  only  that  had  been 
past  ov^r ! 

!the  politic  Florentine^  has  observed,  that  there  are  brains  of 
three  races.     The  one  understands  of  itself;  the  other  under- 
stands as  much  as  is  shown  it  by  others  ;  the  third  neither  un- 
derstands of  itself,  nor  what  is  shown  it  by  others.     In  our  times 
there  are  more  perhaps  who  belong  to  the  third  class  from  van- 
ity and  acquired  frivolity  of  mind,  than  from  natural  incapacity. 
It  is  no  uncommon  weakness  with  those  who  are  honored  with   ^ 
the  acquaintance  of  the  great,  to  attribute  national  events  to 
particular  persons,  particular  measures,  to  the  errors  of  one  man, 
to  the  intrigues  of  another,  to  any  possible  spark  of  a  particular 
occasicm,  rather  than  to  the  t^ue  proximate  cause  (and  which 
alone  deserves  the  name  of  a  cause),  the  predominant  state  of  * 
public  opinion.     And  still  less  are  they  inclined  to  refer  the  J 
latter  to  the  ascendency  of  speculative  principles,  and  the  scheme  f  ^ 
or  mode  of  thinking  in  vogue.     I  have  known  men,  who  with  \ 
significant  nods  and  the  pitying  contempt  of  smiles  have  denied  ^ 
I  all  influence  to  the  corruptions  of  moral  and  political  philosophy, 
(and  with  much  solemnity  have  proceeded  to  solve  the  riddle 
\of  the  French  Revolution  by  Anecdotes  I     Yet  it  would  not  be 
^xndifficult,  by  an  unbroken  chain  of  historic  facts,  to  demonstrate 
/that  the  most  important  changes  in  the  commercial  relations 
/of  the  world  had  their  origin  in  the  closets  or  lonely  walks  of 
uniateiested  theorists  ; — that  the  mighty  epochs  of  commerce^? 
that  have  changed  the  face  of  empires  ;  nay,  the  most  impor- 

*  Bono  di  tre  gemercusioni  eervdli :  Vwno  intende  per  se ;  Valtro  intends 
gutmto  da  aUri  gli  i  maairo ;  $il  terzo  non  intende  ni  per  te  steno  ne  per 
dtmottMoAom  di  aUri,  U  Principe,  a  zzii. 
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tant  of  those  discoyeries  and  unprovements  in  the  mechanic  arts, 
which  have  numerically  increased  our  population  heyond  what 
the  wisest  statesmen  of  Elizabeth's  reign  deemed  possible,  and 
again  doubled  this  population  virtually ;  the  most  important,  I 
say,  of  those  inventions  that  in  their  results 

best  uphold 


"War  by  her  two  main  nerves,  iron  and  gold- 
had  their  origin  not  in  the  cabinets  of  statesmen,  or  in  the  prac- 
tical  insight  of  men  of  business,  but  in  the  visions  qf^  recluse, 
f  genius.     To  the  immense  majority  of  men,  even  in  civilized 
'  countries,  speculative  philosophy  has  ever  been,  and  must  ever 
remain,  a  terra  incognita.     Yet  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  all 
the  epoch-forming  revolutions  of  the  Christian  world,  the  revo- 
lutions of  religion  and  with  them  the  civil,  social,  and  domestic 
habits  of  the  nations  concerned,  have  coincided  with  the  rise  and 
[  fall  of  metaphysical  systems.*     So  few  are  the  minds  that  really 
^  govern  the  machine  of  society,  and  so  incomparably  more  numer- 
ous and  more  important  are  the  indirect  consequences  of  things, 
than  their  foreseen  and  direct  effects. 

It  is  with  nations  as  with  individuals.  In  tranquil  moods  and 
peaceable  times  we  are  quite  practical.  Facts  only  and  cool  com- 
•  men  sense  are  then  in  fashion.  But  let  the  winds  of  passion 
swell,  and  straightway  men  begin  to  generalize  ;  to  connect  by 
remotest  analogies  ;  to  express  the  most  universal  positions  of 
reason  in  the  most  glowing  figures  of  fancy ;  in  short,  to  feel 
particular  truths  and  mere  facts,  as  poor,  cold,  narrow,  and  in- 
commensurate with  their  feelings. 

"With  his  wonted  fidelity  to  nature,  our  own  great  poet  has 
placed  the  greater  number  of  his  profoundest  maxims  and  gen- 
eral truths,  both  political  and  moral,  not  in  the  mouths  of  men 
at  ease,  but  of  men  under  the  influence  of  passion,  when  the 
mighty  thoughts  overmaster  and  become  the  tyrants  of  the  mind 
that  has  brought  them  forth.  In  his  Lear,  Othello,  Macbeth, 
-  Hamlet,  principles  of  deepest  insight  and  widest  interest  fly  off 
like  sparks  from  the  glowing  iron  under  the  loud  forge-hammer. t 

*  This  thought  might  also  be  applied  to,  and  exemplified  by,  the  succes- 

sive  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  Fine  Arts  from  the  tenth  century.     1827. 

/  It  seems  a  paradox  only  to  the  imthinking,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  none, 

^t  the  unread  in  history,  mW.  deny,  \i\ia.\i*\si'^«t\s>da  q1  ^^^xlas  tumult  and 
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A  calm  and  detailed  examination  of  the  facts  justifies  me  to 
my  own  mind  in  hazarding  the  bold  assertion,  that  the  fearful 
blunders  of  the  late  dread  Revolution,  and  all  the  calamitous 
mistakes  of  its  opponents  from  its  commencement  even  to  the 
8Bra  of  loftier  principles  and  wiser  measures  (an  sera,  that  began 
with,  and  ought  to  be  named  from,  the  war  of  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  insurgents)  every  failure  with  all  its  gloomy  results 
may  be  unanswerably  deduced  from  the  neglect  of  some  maxim 
or  other  that  had  been  established  by  clear  reasoning  and  plain  V 
facts  in  the  wndngs  of  Thucydides,  Tacitus,  Machiavel,  Bacon,  /• 
I  or  Harrington.  These  are  red-letter  names  even  in  the  almanacs 
of  worldly  wisdom  :  and  yet  I  dare  challenge  all  the  critical 
benches  of  infidelity  to  point  out  any  one  important  truth,  any  one 
efiicient  practical  direction  or  warning,  which  did  not  pre-exist 
(and  for  the  most  part  in  a  sounder,  mare  intelligible,  an^jodore 
comprehensive  form)  in^the  Bible.       ,^.^"- 

In  addition  to  this,  the  HeBrewlegislator,  and  the  other  in- 
spired poets,  prophets,  historians  and  moralists  of  the  Jewish 
Church  have  two  pecuhar  advantages  in  their  favor.     First,  their 
particular  rules  and  prescripts  flow  directly  and  visibly  from  uni-  • 
versalprix^^gles^  as  from  a  fountain :  they  flow  from  principles  and  /  r^ 
ideasuat  are  not  so  properly  said  to  be  confirmed  by  reasons  djC^ 

innoYation  the  more  abstract  a  notion  is,  the  more  readily  has  it  been  found  * 
/  to  combine,  the  closer  has  appeared  its  affinity,  with  the  feelings  of  a  peo- 
^  pie  and  with  all  their  immediate  impulses  to  action.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  French  Revolution,  in  the  remotc»t  Tillages  every  tongue  was  em- 
ployed in  echoing  and  enforcing  the  almost  geometrical  abstractions  of  the 
physiocratic  politicians  and  economists.  'The  public  roads  were  crowded 
with  armed  enthusiasts  disputing  on  the  inalienable  sovereignty  of  fllie 
people,  the  imprescriptible  laws  of  the  pure  reason,  and  the  universal 
constitution,  whidi,  as  rising  out  of  the  nature  and  rights  of  man  as  man, 
all  natioiis  alike  were  under  the  obligation  of  adopting.  Turn  over  the  fu- 
gitive writings,  that  are  still  extant,  of  the  age  of  Luther ;  peruse  the 
pamj^ets  and  loose  sheets  that  came  out  in  flights  during  the  reign  of ' 
CSiarles  L  and  the  Republic;  and  you  will  find  in  these  one  continued 
comment  on  the  aphorism  of  Lord  Bacon  (a  man  assuredly  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  extent  of  secret  and  personal  influence),  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  speculative  prindples^f  men  in  general  between  the  age  of 
twenty  and  tiiirty,  is  the  one.  great  source  of  political  prophecy^  And  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  regarded  the  adoption  of  one  set  of  principles  in  the  Neth- 
erlaoda,  as  a  proof  of  the  divine  agency,  and  the  fountain  of  all  the  events 
tod  soooeBseB  of  that  Revolutioo. 
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to  be  reason  itself,  y  Principles  in  act  and  procgtsionj  disjoined 
from  which,  and  from  the  emotions  that  inevitably  accompany 
the  actual  intuition  of  their  truth,  the  widest  maxims  of  prudence 
are  like  arms  without  hearts,  muscles  without  nerves.  Secondly, 
from  the  very  nature  of  those  principles,  as  taught  in  the  Bible, 
they  are  understood  in  exact  proportion  as  they  are  believed  and 
felt.  The  regulator  is  never  separated  from  the  main-spring. 
For  the  words  of  the  Apostle  are  literally  and  philosophically 
true  :  We  (that  is  the  huinan  race)  live  l^yfciith.  Whatevergs 
do  or  know  that  in  kind  is  different  from  the  bfule~cfeation,  has 
its  origin  in  a  determination  of  the  reason  to  have  faith  and  trust 
in  itself  This,  it*  first  act  qf  faith,  is  scarcely  less  than  identi- 
cal  with  Its  own  being.  Implicttet  it  is  the  copula — it  contains 
the  possibility — of  every  position,  to  which  there  exists  any  cor- 
respondence in  reality.*  It  is  itself,  therefore,  the  realizing  prin- 
ciple, the  spiritual  substratum  of  the  whole  complex  body  of 
truths.  This  primal  act  of  faith  is  enunciated  in  the  word,  God: 
a  faith  not  derived  from,  but  itself  the  ground  and  source  of,  ex- 
j\perience^,and  without  which  the  fleeting  chaos  of  facts  would  no 
ore  form/ experience,  than  the  dust  of  the  grave  can  of  itself 
make  a  living  man.  The  imperative  and  oracular  fonn  of  the 
inspired  Scripture  is  the'  lorn)  of  reason  itself  in  all  things  purely 
rational  and  moral. 

If  Scripture  be  the  word  of  Divine  Wisdom,  we  might  antici- 
pate that  it  would  in  all  things  be  distinguished  from  other  books, 
as  the  Supreme  Reason,  whose  knowledge  is  creative,  and  ante- 
cedent to  the  things  known,  as  distinguished  from  the  understand- 
ing, or  creaturely  mind  of  tlie  individual,  the  acts  of  which  arT 
posterior  to  the  things  which  it  records  and  arranges.  Man  alone 
was  created  in  the  image  of  God  :  a  position  groundless  and  in- 
explicable, if  the  reason  in  man  do  not  differ  from  the  under- 
standing. For  this  the  inferior  animals  (many  at  least)  possess 
in  degree  :  and  assuredly  the  divine  image  or  idea  is  not  a  thing 
of  degrees. 

♦  I  mean  that,  but  for  the  confidence  which  we  place  in  the  assertions  of 
our  reason  and  conscience,  we  could  have  no  certainty  of  the  reality  and 
actual  outness  of  the  material  world  It  might  be  affirmed  that  in  what  we 
call  "  sleep"  every  one  has  a  dream  of  his  own ;  and  that  in  what  we  call 
'* awake,"  whole  commvinitiea  .dream  nearly  alike.  It  is  1 — ia  a  Jjeflse  jgL 
eaeoB :  the  senses  can  only  say — It  &<^m'&\    \%'^1. 
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Hence  it  follows  that  what  is  expressed  in  the  Scriptures  is 
implied  in  all  absolute  science.  The  latter  whispers  what  the 
former  utter  as  with  the  voice  pf  a  trumpet.  As  sure  as  God 
livethf  is  the  pledge  and  assurance  of  every  posttive  truth,  that 
is  asserted  by  the  reason.  The  human  understanding  musing  on 
many  things  snatches  at  truth,  but  is  frustrated  and  disheartened 
by  the  fluctuating  nature  of  its  objects  ;*  its  conclusions  there- 
fore are  timid  and  uncertain,  and  it  hath  no  way  of  giving  per*- 
manence  to  things  but  by  reducing  them  to  abstractions. 
.  Hardly  do  we  guess  aright  at  things  that  are  upon  earth,  and 
with  labor  do  we  find  the  things  that  are  before  us;  but  aU  cer- 
tain  knotdedge  is  in  the  power  of  Gody  and  a  presence  from 
above.  So  only  have  the  ways  of  men  been  reformed,  and  every 
doctirine  that  contains  a  saving  truth,  and  all  acts  pleasing  to 
God  (in  other  words,  all  actions  consonant  with  human  nature,  ,  > 
in  its  original  intention)  are  through  wisdom ;  that  is,  the  rational  ■'^ 
spirit  of  man. 

This  then  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Bible  ;  this  is  the  privilege 
of  its  believing  students.     With  them  the  principle  of  knowledge 
is  likewise  a  spring  and  principle  of  action.     And   as  it  is  the 
only  certain  knowledge,  so  are  the  actions  that  flow  from  it  the 
only  ones  on  which  a  secure  reliance  can  be  placed.     The  under- 
I  standing  may  suggest  motives,  may  avail  itself  of  motives,  and 
;  make  judicious  conjectures  respecting  the  probable  consequences 
1  of  actions.     But  the  knowledge  taught  in  the  Scriptures  produces 
/  the  motives,  involves  the  consequences  ;  and  its  highest  formula 
•*  is  still :  As  sure  as  God  liveth,  so  will  it  be  unto  thee  !     Strange 
as  this  position  will  appear  to  such  as  forget  that  motives  can  be  " 
causes  only  in  a  secondary  and  improper  sense,  inasmuch  as  the- 
man  makes  the  motive,  not  the  motives  the  man  ;  yet  all  history 
bears  evidence  to  its  truth.     The  sense  of  expediency,  the  can- 
tiouB  balancing  of  comparative  advantages,  the  constant  wake- 
fulness to  the  Cui  bono  ? — in  connection  with  the  Quid  mihi  ? — 
all  these  are  in  their  places  in  the  routine  of  conduct,  by  which 

•  HoTOfi^  ydp  obK  Jtariv  ifiPyvai  die  t^  air^  Kccd*  'Hpa#t7,«Tov,  oijre  ^infT^c 
obalof  ^f  dfaer&ai  xariL  i^iv  dXXti  h^vrtiTi  KtU  raxet  fiierafio^f  aicidvtiai  kcU 
waXtv  awdyei,  ftdXXov  6i  oidi  ndXiv  oifdi  ^arepov  d^*  ufia  awitrraTOi  koH 
diroXeiTret,  kqI  icpoaeiai  koI  aireiai'  6'&ev  oi&  etc  rd  elvcu  nepalvet  rd  yt/vo- 
uevav  aifTT/c  t^  fiffdiirore  X^yeiv,  fjiii&  lorda^cu  t^  yheaiv,  k.  t.  \. 

Plutahoh's  Z>«  el  apud  Delphot  c  xviiL 
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the  indiTidiud  pfovides  for  himaelf  the  real  or  supposed  wants  of 
to^ay  and  to-monow  :  and  in  quiet  times  and  prosperous  circam- 
stanoes  a  nation  presents  an  aggregate  of  such  individuals,  a  busy 
ant-hill  in  cakn  and  sunshine.  By  the  happy  organization  of  a 
well-governed  society  the  contradictory  interests  of  ten  millions  of 
such  individuals  may  neutralize  each  other,  and  be  reconciled  in 
the  unity  of  the  national  interest  But  whence  did  this  happy 
'  organization  first  come  ?  Was  it  a  tree  transplanted  firom  Para- 
dise, with  all  its  branches  in  full  fruitage  ?  Or  was  it  sowed  in 
^sunshine  ?  Was  it  in  vernal  breezes  and  gentle  rains  that  it 
fixed  its  roots,  and  grew  and  strengthened  ?  Let  history  answer 
these  questions.  With  blood  was  it  planted  ;  it  was  rocked  in 
tempests  :  the  goat,  the  ass,  and  the  stag  gnawed  it ;  the  wild 
boar  has  whetted  his  tusks  on  its  bark.  The  deep  scars  are  still 
extant  on  its  trunk,  and  the  path  of  the  lightning  may  be  traced 
among  its  higher  branches.  And  even  after  its  full  growth,  in 
the  season  of  its  strength,  when  its  height  reached  to  the  heaven^ 
and  tJie  sight  tJiereofto  all  the  earth,  the  whirlwind  has  more 
than  once  forced  its  stately  top  to  touch  the  ground  :  it  has  been 
bent  like  a  bow,  and  sprang  back  like  a_sha|l«...^Jliightier  powers 
were  at  work  than  expediency  ever  yet  called  up  ;  yea,  mightier 
than  the  mere  understanding  can  comprehend.  One  confirmation 
of  the  latter  assertion  you  may  find  in  the  history  of  our  country, 
written  by  the  same  Scotch  philosopher  who  devoted  his  life  to 
the  undermining  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  and  expended  his  last 
breath  in  a  blasphemous  regret  that  he  had  not  survived  it ; — by 
the  same  heartless  sophist  who,  in  this  island,  was  the  main 
pioneer  of  that  atheistic  philosophy,  which  in  France  trans- 
venomed  the  natural  thirst  of  truth  into  the  hydrophobia  of  a 
wild  and  homeless  skepticism ;  the  Elias  of  that  Spirit  of  Anti- 
christ, which 

still  promising 

Freedom,  itself  too  sensual  to  be  free, 
Poisons  life's  amities  and  cheats  the  soul 
Of  faith,  and  quiet  hope  and  all  that  lifts 
And  all  that  soothes  the  spirit  I* 

This  inadequacy  of  the  mere  understanding  to  the  apprehen- 
sion of  moral  greatness  we  may  trace  in  this  historian's  cool  sys- 
tematic attempt  to  steal  away  every  feeling  of  reverence  for  every 

*  Poet.  Works,  \11.  i^^.  \\Q,  \\\.— Ed, 
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great  name  by  a  scheme  of  motives,  in  which  as  often  ais  possible 
the  efibrts  and  enterprises  of  heroic  spirits  are  attributed  to  this 
or  that  paltry  view  of  the  most  despicable  selfishness.     But  in 
the  majority  of  instances  this  would  have  been  too  palpably  false 
and  slanderous  :  and  therefore  the  founders  and  mart3nr8  of  onr 
Church  and  Constitution,  of  our  civil  and  religious  liberty,  are 
presented   as  fanatics  and  bewildered  enthusiasts.     But   his- 
ries  incomparably  more  authentic  than  Mr.  Hume's  (nay,  spite 
f  himself  even  his  own  history)  confirm  by  irrefragable  evidence 
;the  aphorism  of  ancient  wisdom,  that  nothing  great  was  ever' 
faieved  without  enthusiasm.     For  what  Is*" enthusiasm  but  the  ? 
oblivion  and  swallowing  up  of  self  in  an  object  dearer  than  self,  ( 
or  in  an  idea  more  vivid  ?^How  this  is  produced  in  the  enthu-  • 
siasm  of  wickedness,  I'Have  explained  in  the  second  Comment 
annexed  to  this  Discourse.     But  in  the  genuine  enthusiasm  of 
morals,  religion,  and  patriotism,  this  enlargement  and  elevation^, 
of  the  soul  above  its  mere  self  attest  the  presence,  and  accom-  L 
pany  the  intuition,  of  ultimate  principles  alone.    These  alone  can  • 
interest  the  undegrade?  human  spirit  deeply  and  enduringly,  be-   " 

I  cause  these  alone  belong  to  its  essence,  and  will  remain  with  it   >. 

^  permanently. 

Noj^ons,  the  depthless  abstractions  of  fleeting  phcenofnena^  the 
shadows  of  sailing  vapors,  the  colorless  repetitions  of  rainbows, 
hare  effected  their  utmost  when  they  have  added  to  the  distinct- 
ness of  our  knowledge.  For  this  very  cause  they  are  of  them- 
selves adverse  to  lofty  emotion,  and  it  requires  the  influence  ef  a 

/  light  and  warmth,  not  their  own,  to  make  them  crystallize  into  a 
^   semblance  of  growth.     But  every  principle  is  actualized  by  an  --^ 

(  idea;  and  every  idea  is  living,  productive,  partaketh  of  jnfinity, 
and  (as  Bacon  has  sublimely  observed)  containeth  an  endless 

\  power  of  semination.  Hence  it  is,  that  science,  which  consists 
wholly  in  ideas  and  principles,  is  power.  SdenUa  et  potentta_.. 
(saith  the  same  philosopher)  in  idem  coincidunt.  Hence  too  it 
is,  that  notions,  linked  argiunents,  reference  to  particular  facts 
and  calculations  of  prudence,  influence  only  the  comparatively 
few,  the  men  of  leisurely  minds  who  have  been  trained  up  to 
them :  and  even  these  few  they  influence  but  faintly.  But  for 
the  reverse,  I  appeal  to  the  general  character  of  the  doctrines 
which  have  collected  the  most  numerous  sects,  and  acted  upon 
the  moral  being  of  the  converts  with  a  fierce  that  might  well    j 

VOL.  L  T 
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seem  Bapemataral.  The  great  principles  of  our  religion,  the  sob- 
lime  ideas  spoken  out  everywhere  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, resemble  the  fixed  stars,  mdiieh  appear  of  the  same  size  to 
ihe  naked  as  to  the  armed  eye ;  the  magnitude  of  which  the 
iclescope  may  rather  seem  to  diminish  than  to  increase*.  At  the 
annmiciation  of  principles,  of  ideas,  the  soul  of  man  awakes  and 

/RtarU  up,  as  an  exile  in  a  far  distant  land  at  the  unexpected 
Hounds  of  his  natire  language,  when  after  long  years  of  absence, 
and  almost  of  oblirion,  he  is  suddenly  addressed  in  his  own  noother- 
longue.  He  weeps  for  joy,  and  embraces  the  speaker  as  his 
brother.  How  else  can  we  ex|^n  the  fact  so  honorable  to  Grreat 
Britain,  that  the  poorest*  amongst  us  will  contend  with  as  much 
enthusiasm  as  the  richest  for  the  rights  of  property  ?  These 
rights  are  the  spheres  and  necessary  conditions  of  free  agency. 
But  free  agency  contw»tke^|d^  of  the  free  will ;  and  in  this  he 
intuitively  knows  the^.sublimi^,  and  the_ jnfinite  hopes,  feais, 
and  capabilities  of  his  own  nature.  On  what  other  ground  but 
the  cognateness  of  ideas  anidfprmciples  to  man  as  man  does  the 
nameless  soldier  rush  to  the  combat  in  defence  of  the  liberties  or 
the  honor  of  his  country  ? — ^Even  men  wofully  neglectful  of  the 
principles  of  religion  will  shed  their  blood  for  its  truth. 

Alas  I — the  main  hindrance  to  the  use  of  the  Scriptures,  as 
your  manual,  lies  in  the  notion  that  you  are  already  acquainted 
with  its  contents.  Something  new  must  be  presented  to  you, 
wholly  new  and  wholly  out  of  vonrsftlvef^ ;  Jnr  whatever  is  within 
us  must  be  as  old  as  the  ttrst  dawn  of  human  reason.  Truths 
of  all  others  the  most  awful  and  mysterious  and  at  the  same  time 

f  of  universal  interest  are  considered  so  true  as  to  lose  all  the 

i  powers  of  truth,  and  lie  bed-ridden  in  the  dormitory  of  the  soul, 
v-* '  i  side  by  side  with  the  most  despised  and  exploded  errors.     But  it 

'  should  not  be  so  with  you !  The  pride  of  education,  the  sense 
of  consistency  should  preclude  the  objection  :  for  would  you  not 
be  ashamed  to  apply  it  to  the  works  of  Tacitus,  or  of  Shakspeare  ? 
Above  all,  the  rank  which  you  hold,  the  influence  you  possess, 
the  powers  you  may  be  called  to  wield,  give  a  special  unfitness 
to  this  frivolous  craving  for  novelty.     To  find  no  contradiction  in 

*  The  reader  will  remember  the  anecdote  told  with  so  much  humor  in 
Goldsmith's  Essay.     But  this  is  not  the  first  instance  where  the  mind  in  its 
hour  of  meditation  finds  matter  of  admiration  and  elevating  thought  in  cir* 
oumatauceB  that  iu  a  different  moodY^  «;^<d\AdV\i.%  mirth. 
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the  union  of  old  and  new,  to  contemplate  the  Ancient  of  days, 
his  words  and  his  works,  with  a  feeling  as  fresh  as  if  they  were 
now  first  springing  forth  at  his^^ — ^this  characterizes  the  minds 
that  feel  the  riddle  of  the  world  and  may  help  to  unravel  it. 
This,  most  of  all  things,  will  raise  you  above  the  mass  of  man- 

1'  kind,  and  therefore  will  best  entitle  and  qualify  you  to  guide  and 
control  them.  You  say,  you  are  already  familiar  with  the  Scrip- 
tures. With  the  words,  perhaps,  but  in  any  other  sense  you  might 
as  wisely  boast  of  your  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  under  that  pretence  turn  away  your  eyes  from  the 
light  of  heaven. 

Or  would  you  wish  for  authorities,  for  great  examples  ?  You 
may  find  them  in  the  writings  of  Thuanus,  of  Clarendon,  of 
More,  of  Raleigh ;  and  in  the  life  and  letters  of  the  heroic  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus.  But  these,  though  eminent  statesmen,  were 
Christians,  and  might  lie  imder  the  thraldom  of  habit  and  preju- 
dice. I  will  refer  you  then  to  authorities  of  two  great  men,  both 
pagans ;  but  removed  from  each  other  by  many  centuries,  and 
not  more  distant  in  their  ages  than  in  their  characters  and  situa- 
tions. The  first  shall  be  that  of  Heraclitus,  the  sad  and  recluse 
philosopher.  IloXvfiadltj  v6oy  od  diSdaxsi'  Sl^vlXa  dk  fiaivofiirt^ 
GjSftttti  dj'fiilaaid  xal  dtxaJMniara  xai  ifiiQiaia  fpOByyofi^pti  xiXtatP 
iwp  iS^KPsltM  TJ2  ipa^rf^  ^»d  rby  6b6>*  Shall  we  hesitate  to  apply 
to  the  prophets  of  God,  what  could  be  affirmed  of  the  Sibyls  by 
a  philosopher  whom  Socrates,  the  prince  of  philosophers,  vene- 
rated for  the  profundity  of  his  wisdom  ? 

For  the  other,  I  will  refer  you  to  the  darling  of  the  polished 
court  of  Augustus,  to  the  man  whose  works  have  been  in  all 
ages  deemed  the  models  of  good  sense,  and  are  still  the  pocket 
companions  of  those  wno  pride  themselves  on  uniting  the  scholar 

^  Multiscienee  (or  a  variety  and  quantity  of  acquired  knowledge)  does 
not  teadi  intdligenoe.  But  the  Sibyl  with  wild  enthusiastic  mouth  shril- 
ling  forth  unmirthful,  inornate,  and  unperfumed  truths,  reaches  to  a  thon- 
aand  years,  with  her  voice  through  the  power  of  GKxL 

^Not  hers 

To  win  the  sense  by  words  of  rhetoric, 
lip-blossoms  breathing  perishable  sweets ; 
v"^  But  by  the  power  of  the  informing  Word  '^ 
^  Boll  sounding  onward  through  a  thousand  years 
Her  deep  prophetic  bodements. 

Lit  BA«i,  V ,  V'  "kSA.— Ed. 
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with  the  gentleman.  This  accomplifihed  man  of  the  world  has 
given  an  account  of  the  subjects  of  conversation  between  the 
illustriouB  statesmen  who  governed,  and  the  brightest  luminanes 
who  then  adorned,  the  empire  of  the  civilized  world : 

Sermo  oritur  fwn  de  villis  domibtuve  atienU 
NeCj  maU  nee  ne  Lepos  saltet.    8ed  quod  magit  ad  nos 
Pertinet,  et  neseire  mtUwn  esiy  agUamus :  utrumne 
DiviHis  hominetf  an  eini  tnrtute  heati  ; 
JSt  quod  nt  natura  bonif  summumque  quid  efui.* 

Berkeley  indeed  asserts,  and  is  supported  in  his  assertion  by  the 
great  statesmen,  Lord  Bacon  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  that  with- 
^  out  an  habitual  interest  in  these  subjects  a  man  may  be  a  dextex- 
/  ous  intriguer,  but  never  can  be  a  statesman. 
^       But  do  you  require  some  one  or  more  particular  passage  from 
the  Bible,  that  may  at  once  illustrate  and  exemplify  its  applica- 
bility to  the  changes  and  fortunes  of  empires  ?     Of  the  numerous 
chapters  that  relate  to  the  Jewish  tribes,  their  enemies  and  allies, 
before  and  af^er  their  division  into  two  kingdoms,  it  would  be 
more  difficult  to  state  a  single  one  from  which  some  guiding  light 
might  not  be  struck.     And  in  nothing  is  Scriptural  history  more 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  histories  of  highest  note  in  the  pres- 
ent age,  than  in  its  freedom  from  the  hollowness  of  abstractions^ 
While  the  latter  present  a  shadow-fight  of  things  and  quantities^  ! 
the  former  gives  us  the  history  of  men,  and  balances  the  impor- 
tant influence  of  individual  minds  with  the  previous  state  of  the 
national  morals  and  manners,  in  which,  as  constituting  a  specific 
susceptibility,  it  presents  to  us  the  true  cause  both  of  the  influence 
itself,  and  of  the  weal  or  woe  that  were  its  consequents.     How 
should  it  be  otherwise  ?     The  histories  and  political  economy  of 
jthe  present  and  preceding  century  partake  in  the  general  conta- 
rj  gion  of  its  mechanic  philosophy,  and  are  the  product  of  an  unen- 
I)  livened  generalizing  understanding.     In  the  Scriptures  they  are 
I    the  living  educts  of  the  imagination ;  of  that  reconciling  and  me- 
I     diatory  power,  which  incorporating  the  reason  in  images  of  the 
I     sense,  and  organizing  (as  it  were)  the  flux  of  the  senses  by  the 
permanence  and  self-circling  energies  of  the  reason,  gives  birth  to 
a  system  of  symbols,  harmonious  in  themselves,  and  consubstan- 
tial  with  the  truths  of  which  they  are  the  conductors.     These 

*  Hor .  ^Qirm-  Vi.  \..  ^,  *\\,  ^. 
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are  the  wheels  which  Ezekiel  beheld,  when  the  hand  of  the  Loid 
was  upon  him,  and  he  saw  visions  of  God  as  he  sate  among  the 
captires  by  the  river  of  Chebar.  Whithersoever  the  Spirit  teas 
l\to  gOf  the  wheels  taentt  and  thither  was  tlieir  spirit  to  go : — ^or 
^the  spirit  of  the  living  creature  taas  in  the  wheels  also*  The 
truths  and  the  symbols  that  represent  them  move  in  conjunction 
and  form  th»  living  chariot  that  bears  up  (for  us)  the  throne  of 
the  Pivine  Humanity.  Hence,  by  a  derivative,  indeed,  but  not  a 
divided,  influence,  and  though  in  a  secondary  yet  in  more  than  a 
metaphocLQal  sense,  the  Sacred  Book  is  worthily  entitle?  the  M9^6fd 
of  Cfod.  Hence  too,  its  contents  present  to  us  the  stream  of  time 
continuous  as  life  and  a  symbol  ef  eternity,  inasmuch  as  the  past 
and  the  future  are  virtually  contained  in  the  present.  According/*^ 
therefore  to  our  relative  position  on  the  banks  of  this  stream  the 
Sacred  History  becomes  prophetic,  the  Sacred  Prophecies  histori- 
cal, while  the  power  and  substance  of  both  inhere  in  its  laws,  its 
promises,  and  its  comminations.  In  the  Scriptures  therefore  both 
&ct8  and  persons  must  of  necessity  have  a  twofold  significanoe,  a 
'  past  and  a  future,  a  temporary  and  a  perpetual,  a  particular  and 
f-  a  unirersal  application.  They  must  be  at  once  portraits  and  . 
ideals., 

Eheuf  paupertina  philosophia  in  paupertinam  rdigionem 
ducit : — ^A  hunger-bitten  and  idea-less  philosophy  naturally  pro- 
duces a  starveling  and  comfortless  religion.  It  is  among  the 
miseries  of  the  present  age  that  it  recognizes  no  medium  between 
literal  and  metaphorical.  Faith  is  either  to  be  buried  in  the 
dead  letter,  or  its  name  and  honors  usurped  by  a  counterfeit  pro- 
duet  of  the  mechanical  understanding,  which  in  the  blindness  of 
aelf^mplacency  confounds  symbols  with  allegories.  Now  an. 
allegory  is  but  a  translation  of  abstract  notions  into  a  picture-lan- 
guage, whieh  is  itself  nothing  but  an  abstraction  from  objects  of 
the  senses ;  the  principal  being  more  worthless  even  than  its  phan- 
tom proxy,  both  alike  unsubstantial,  and  the  former  shapeless  to 
boot  On  the  other  hand  a  symbol  {6  fariv  del  Tavri^pr^^ixoyy  isj 
characterized  by  a  translucenoe  of  the  special  in  the  individual, 
or  of  the  general  in  the  special,  or  of  the  universal  in  the  general ; 
above  all  by  the  translucenoe  of  the  eternal  throogh  aiul  in  the  J 
temporal.  It  always  partakes  of  the  reality  which  it  rendexiT* 
telligiUe ;  and  while  it  enunciates  the  whole,  abides  itself 
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[ivmg  part  in  that  unity  of  which  it  is  the  representative.     The 
otheT^Tfe  but  empty  echoes  which  the  fancy  arbitrarily  associates 
with  apparitions  of  matter,  less  beautiful  but  not  less  shadowy 
than  the  sloping  orchard  or  hill-side  pasture-field  seen  in  the 
transparent  lake  below.     Alas,  for  the  flocks  that  are  to  be  led 
forth  to  such  pastures  !     It  shall  even  he  as  when  a  hungry  man 
I  dreamethy  and  beholdy  he  eateth;  bzU  he  atDaket\and  his  soul 
j   is  empty :  or  as  when  a  thirsty  man  dreameth,  and  behold  he 
\   drinketh  ;  hut  he  awaketh  and  hehold,  he  is  faint/*     0 1  that 
'    we  would  seek  for  the  bread  which  was  given  from  heaven,  that 
we  should  eat  thereof  and  be  strengthened  \    0  that  we  would 
draw  at  the  well  at  which  the  flocks  of  our  forefathers  had  living 
water  drawn  for  them,  even  that  water  which,  instead  of  mock- 
^^  ing  the  thirst  of  him  to  whom  it  is  given,  becomes  a  well  vdthin 
S.  j  himself  springing  up  to  life  everUisting  ! 
^      When  we  reflect  how  large  a  part  of  our  present  knowledge 
and  civilization  is  owing,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  Bible; 
when  we  are  compelled  to  admit,  as  a  fact  of  history,  that  the^ 
( Bible  has  been  the  main  lever  by  which  the  moral  and  intelleo-\ 
^  *  tual  character  of  Europe  has  been  raised  to  its  present  compara-  ] 
tive  height ;  we  should  be  struck,  methinks,  by  the  marked  and  | 
prominent  difference  of  this  book  from  the  works  which  it  is  now 
the  fashion  to  quote  as  guides  and  authorities  in  morals,  politics, 
and  history.     I  will  point  out  a  few  of  the  excellences  by  which 
the  one  is  distinguished,  and  shall  leave  it  to  your  own  judgment 
and  recollection  to  perceive  and  apply  the  contrast  to  the  produc- 
ts of  highest  name  in  these  latter  days.     In  the  Bible  every 
snt  appears  and  acts  as  a  self-gubsisting  individual ;  eifch  has 
[fe  of  its  own,  and  yet  all  are  one  life.'  "TlXe'elements  of  neces- 
and  free-will  are  reconciled  in  the  higher  power  of  an  omni- 
^sent  Providence,  that  predestinates  the  whole  in   the  moral 
freedom  of  the  integral  parts.     Of  this  the  Bible  never  suffers  us 
to  lose  sight.     The  root  is  never  detached  from  the  ground.     It 
is  God  everywhere :  and  all  creatures  conform  to  his  decrees,  the 
righteous  by  performance  of  the  law,  the  disobedient  by  the  suf- 
ferance of  the  penalty. 

Suffer  me  to  inform  or  remind  you,  that  there  is  a  threefold 
necessity.     There  is  a  logical,  and  there  is  a  mathematical  ne-^ 
cessiiXy ;  but  the  latter  is  always  hypothetical,  and  both  subsist 

*  la.  "xsoL.  %.— Ed. 
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formally  only,  not  in  any  real  object.     Only  by  the  intuition  and  i 
immediate  spiritual  consciousness  of  the  idea  of  God,  as  the  One 

I  and  Absolute,  at  once  the  ground  and  the  cause,  ^i^ho  alone  con- 

V  taineth  in  himself  the  ground  of  his  own  nature,  and  therein  of 
/|  all  natures,  do  we  arrive  at  the  third,  which  alone  is  a  real  ob-  | 

I  jective,  necessity.     Here  the  immediate  consciousness  decides :  I 
the  i<]ea  is  its  own  evidence,  and  is  insusceptible  of  all  other.    It 
is  necessarily  groundless  and  indemonstrable ;  because  it  is  itself 
the  ground  of  all  possible  demonstration.     The  reason  hath  faith 
in  itself  in  its  own  revelations.     0  Xdyog  Mtprj,     Ipse  dixit.     So  it 
is :  for  it  is  so.     All  the  necessity  of  causal  relations  (which  the 
mere  understanding  reduces,  and  must  reduce  to  co-existence  and    : 
regular  succession*  in  the  objects  of  which  they  are  predicated, 
and  to  habit  and  association  in  the  mind  predicating)  depends  on, 
or  rather  inheres  in,  the^  idea  of  the  omnipresent  and  absolute : 
for  this  it  is,  in  which  the  possible  is  one  and  thesame^with^e^ 
real  and  the  necessary.     Herein  the  Bible  dffibrs  from  all  the  ' 
books  of  Greek  philosophy,  and  in  a  two-fold  manner.     It  doth 
not  affirm  a  divine  nature  only,  but  a  God  :  and  not  a  God  only,! 
but  the  living  God.     Hence  in  the  Scriptures  alone  is  the  jus  ' 
divinumt  or  direct  relation  of  the  state  and  its  magistracj^  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  taught  as  a  vital  and  indispensable  part  of  all 
moral  and  of  all  political  wisdom,  even  as  the  Jewish  aloiie  was 
a  true  theocracy. 

Were  it  Ihy  object  to  touch  on  the  present  state  of  public  afiain 
in  this  kingdom,  or  on  the  prospective  measures  in  agitation 
leflpeoting  our  sister  island,  I  would  direct  your  most  serious  med-  ** 
itations  to  the  latter  period  of  the  reign  of  Solomon,  and  to  the 
revolutions  in  the  reign  of  Rehoboam,  his  successor.     But  I 
should  tread  'on  glowing  embers.     I  will  turn  to  a  subject  on 
which  all  men  of  reflection  are  at  length  in  agreement — the 
causes  of  the  Revolution  and  fearM  chastisement  of  France.    We 
have  learned  to  trace  them  back  to  the  rising  importance  of  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  class,  and  its  incompatibility  with  / 
7    the  old  feudal  privileges  and  prescriptions ;  to  the  spirit  of  sensu-/  ^ 
ality  and  ostentation,  which  from  the  court  had  spre^  through\ 

'  all  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  kingdom  ;  to  the  predominance  of  \ 
a  premmptuous  and  irreligious  philosophy ;  to  the  extreme  over- 

*  Sea  Home's  Essays.    The  sophist  evades,  as  Cioero  long  ago  remarked, 
fhe  better  half  of  the  predieament,  whieh  is  jnok  praire  hat  ^gicimUerprmif^ 
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rating  of  the  knowled^  aoi]  power  given  by  the  improveUHnti 
nf  the  *rl£  and  eoienoes.  eipeciaJly  tliosc  of  aBtiouomy,  mechauica, 
and  B  wonder-working  chemiEtty  ;  to  an  asEumplion  of  prophetic 
power,  fuid  the  peneral  conceit  that  states  and  gOTeriunents 
might  bo  and  ought  to  be  conBtTuoted.  t^  maehineg,  every  move- 

•  ment  of  which  might  be  foreseen  and  taken  into  previous  calcu- 
lation;  ti>  the  consequent  multitude  of  plane  and  constitutions, 
of  planners  and  coiielitution-ntiLkers,  and  the  renaorselesB  arto- 
gauce  with  which  the  authors  and  proEelytes  of  every  new  pro- 
posal were  ready  to  realize  it,  be  the  coet  what  it  might  in  the 
establiBhed  rights,  or  even  in  the  Uves,  of  men  ;  iu  short,  to  rest- 
lessness, presumption,  sensual  indulgence,  and  the  idolatrous  reli- 
ance on  false  philosophy  in  the  whole  domestic,  social,  aud  pohti- 
cal  life  of  the  stirring  and  etTcotive  part  of  the  community  :  these 
all  acting,  at  once  and  together,  on  a  mass  of  materials  Eupphed 
by  the  unfeeling  extravagance  and  oppressions  of  the  government, 
\which  showed  no  merci/,  and  very  heavily  laid  its  yoke. 

j^  Turn  then  to  the  chapter  from  which  the  last  words  were 
cited,  and  read  the  following  seven  verses  ;   and  I  am   deceived 

1  if  you  will  not  be  compelled  to  admit  that  the  Prophet  revealed 

I  the  true  philosophy  of  the  French  revolntion  more  than  Iww 

I  thousand  yean  before  it  became  a  sad  irrevocable  truth  of  histoiyJ 
And  thou  saidit,  I  sfiall  be  a  lady  forever  :  so  Chat  thou  di^a 
■tiul  lay  tlicse  /kings  lo  thy  heart,  neither  didU  remember  titer 
latter  end  of  it.  Therefore,  fiear  flow  this,  tliou,  tlmt  art  given 
to  pleasures,  that  dwellest  carelessly,  that  sayetCin  thine  hearf, 

'  /  am,  and  none  else  beside  me .'  I  shall  not  sit  as  a  widow, 
nether  shall  J  know  the  loss  of  children.  But  these  tteo  things 
shall  come  to  thee  in  a  moment,  in  one  day  ;  the  loss  of  children, 
and  widowhood  ;  they  shall  come  upon  tliee  in  their  perfection, 
for  the  multitude  of  thy  sorceries,  and  for  the  great  aimndarux 
of  thine  enchantments.     For  thou  hast  trusted  in  thy  wicked- 

•ness;  thou  hast  said,  None  seelh  me.  Thy  wisdom  and  thy 
knowledge^  it  hath  perverted  thee;  and  thou  liast  said  in  thiae 
heart,  il  atn,, and  rume  else  beside  me.  Therefore  shall  evil  come 
upon  th^,  thou  shall  mt"Rmw*from  whence  it  riseth  :   and 

■  The  reader  i*ill  stiarcel^  fail  to  find  in  this  verse  a  remembrancer  of 
the  sudden  Gettiog-iD  of  the  frost,  a  Cbrtoight  before  the  usual  time  (m  a 
MNtntrj  too  where  the  oommeDceDient  of  the  two  seasona  is  in  general 
Msroelj  leas  regular  than  Ihal  at  Iha  wet  and  di7  seostau  betif  een  the  trop- 
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mischief  shall  fall  upon  thee^  thou  shalt  not  he  able  to  put  it 
off ;  and  desolation  shall  come  upon  thee  suddenly ^  which  thou 
shalt  not  know.  Stand  now  toith  thine  enchantmentSy  and 
taith  the  multitude  of  thy  sorceries,  wherein  thou  hast  labored 
from  thy  youth  ;  if  so  be  thou  shalt  be  able  to  profit,  if  so  be 
thou  mayest  prevail.  T/iou  art  wearied  in  the  multitude  o^ 
thy  counsels.  Let  now  the  astrologers,  the  star  gazers,  the  month- 
ly pi'ognosticators  stand  up,  and' save  thee  from  these  things 
that  shall  come  upon  thee.     (Is.  zlvii.  1,  &c.) 

There  is  a  grace  that  would  enable  us  to  take  up  vipers,  and 
the  evil  thing  shall  not  hurt  us  :  a  spiritual  alchemy  which  can 
transmute  poisons  into  a  panacea.  We  are  counselled  by  our 
Lord  himself  to  make  unto  ourselves  friends  of  the  Mammon  of 
unrighteousness  :  and  in  this  age  of  sharp  contrasts  and  gro- 
tesque combinations  it  would  be  a  wise  method  of  sympathizing 
with  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  times,  if  we  elevated  even  our 
daily  newspapers  and  political  journals  into  comments  on  the 
BiMe^^ 

"When  I  named  this  Essay  a  Sermon,  I  sought  to  prepare  the 
inquirers  after  it  for  the  absence  of  all  the  usual  softenings  sug- 
gested by  worldly  prudence,  of  all  compromise  between  truth 
and  courtesy.  But  not  even  as  a  sermon  would  I  have  addressed 
the  present  discourse  to  a  promiscuous  audience ;  and  for  this 
reason  I  likewise  announced  it  in  the  title-page,  as  exclusively 
ad  derum  ;  that  is  (in  the  old  and  wide  sense  of  the  word),  to  \ , 
men  of  clerkly  acquirements  of  whatever  profession.  I  would  ' 
that  the  greater  part  of  our  publications  could  be  thus  directed, 
eaeh  to  its  approprii|,te  class  of  readers.  But  this  can  not  be. 
For  anumg  other  lodd  burs  and  kecksies,  the  misgrowth  of  our 
luxuriant  activity,  we  have  now  a  Reading  Pubjio* — as  strange 


let),  which  caused,  and  the  desolation  which  acoompaoied,  the  flight  from 
""     Moseow.    The  Russians  baffled  the  physical  forces  of  the  imperial  JacoHn, 

beeapse  they  were  inaccessible  to  his  imaginary  forces.  The  faith  in  St 
t  IHdiolas  kept  off  at  safe  distance  the  more  pernicious  superstition  of  the 
i.    deetinies  of  Napoleon  the  Great.    The  English  in  the  Peninsula  i^ercame 

the  real,  because  they  set  at  defiance,  and  had  heard  only  to  despise,  the 
%  imaginary  powers  of  the  irresistible  Emperor.  Thank  Heaven  1  the  heart 
^    of  the  country  was  sound  at  the  core. 

'  *  Some  participle  passive  in  the  diminutive  form,  Bruditulortwi  Katio 
1'  lor  inatanoe,  might  seem  at  first  sight  a  fuller  and  more  exact  designatioa^ 
!  *  but  fhe  raperior  force  and  humor  of  ihe  formst  Ymvx&a  «TV!^«Giu^^ii^«&ss^« 
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H  phTiKc,  methinkt.  lu  ever  forced  iv  splenetic  smile  on  tlie  staid 

yruuriti!iiitnc«  of  miHljiation  ;  and  yel  no  fiction.  For  our  re&ders 
hAV«.  iu  good  truth,  multiplied  exceedingly,  and  have  waxed 
proud.  It  would  require  the  Intrepid  accuracy  of  a  Colquhouu 
to  venture  at  the  precise  number  of  that  vast  company  ody. 
whose  heads  and  lioarts  arc  dieted  at  the  two  public  ordinaiies 
of  literature,  the  circulating  libraries  and  the  periodical  press. 
But  what  is  the  result  ?  Does  the  inward  man  thrive  on  thia 
regimen  ?  Alui !  if  the  average  health  of  the  coneumerg  may 
be-  j  udged  of  by  the  articles  of  largest  coiiBumption  ;  if  the  eecre- 
tiutis  tusy  be  eoujecttired  from  the  ingredients  of  the  dishes  that 
tire  found  best  suited  to  their  palates  ;  from  all  that  I  have  Been, 
either  of  the   banquet  or  the  gueats,  I  shaU  utter  my  prqfaccla 

I  with  a  di^ponding  eigh.  From  a  popular^^hil^ophy  and  a 
philosophic  populace,  Good  Sense  deliver  us  I 

At  prijscnt,  howBver,  I  am  to  imagine  for  myself  a  very  differ- 

the  jihrRse  cioMira  on  a.  stop  nr  etur  in  n  climax  of  irooj.    B;  wh;  or  a- 

luuplu  take  the  following  eonteiieeg.  traoBcribcd  from  a  work  demotutiUing 

that  tli«  New  TcatnmoDt  was  intended  exaluBively  for  the  primitive  cod- 

verti  from  JuthkiMii,  ica»  acvamnioclBted  to  Iheir  prejudices,  and  is  of  uo  ait 

.  tbority,  as  a  rule  of  fkitli,  for  ChrUtiBos  in  general     "  The  Re&diag  Public 

\  Id  this  enligliteoed  agt  and  thinking  natioD,  bj  ite  favorable  reception  <if 

'''  }  Uhei^  idess,  bos  long  demonstnited  the  benign  inSuence  of  that  profound 

pliiloBiiphy  wUieli  bns  (ili'«iiiy  emanpi  pnteti  lU-  from  so  maoy  absurd  prfju- 

dices  held  in  superstitious  awe  by  our  deluded  forefathers.     But  the  dif  k 

age  yielded  at  length  to  tlie  dawoiug  light  of  reason  and  eommon  sense  at 

:  the  glorious,  though  imperfect.  Revolution,  The  people  can  be  do  longer 
duped  or  scurcd  out  of  their  iniprescriptible  and  iualicDable  ri^t  to  judge 
and  decide  For  tlicmsclves  on  all  important  question^  of  govemmeut  snd 

'religion.  The  eoholastic  jnrgon  of  jarring  articles  and  metaphysical  cresdi 
may  continue  for  a  time  to  deform  our  Churcb-estaUishment ;  and  like  tkl 
grotesque  figures  in  the  uiches  of  our  old  Gothic  cathedrals,  may  aerreto 
remind  the  nation  of  its  former  barbarism ;  but  the  universal  suffrage  of  a 
free  and  enlightened  Public,"  ix.  ic 

Among  the  revolutiouB  worthy  of  notice,  tie  change  in  tie  nature  of  th« 
IDtroductory  sentences  and  prefatory  matter  In  serious  books  is  not  tbs 
least  striloDg.  The  same  gross  flattery  which  disgusts  us  in  the  dedieatkiiii 
to  iudivig^uda  m  the  elder  writers,  is  now  transferred  to  tie  natioD  at  larg), 
or  the  Reading  Public:  while  the  Jeremiads  of  our  old  moralists,  and  their 
aDgry  denundatioDa  conceraiDg  the  ignorance,  immorality,  aad  irreligioD  of 
the  People,  appear  {mutalit  mvtandU,  SDd  with  an  appeal  to  the  worrt 

passions,  envy,  discimtent,  scorn,  vindictiveness)  in  the  shape  of  bitter  libels 

on  ministers,  parUomenl,  tlie  dtrgj '.  in.  short,  m  the  Stata  and  Ohoc^ 

And  tH  ptfwbs  Ainpljoyed  in  t^un* 
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ent  audience.  I  appeal  exclusively  to  men,  from  whose  station  \ 
and  opportunities  I  may  dare  to  anticipate  a  respectable  portion  \ 
of  that  sound  book>learnedness,  into  which  our  old  public  schools  \ 
still  continue  to  initiate  their  pupils.  I  appeal  to  men  in  whom 
I  may  hope  to  find,  if  not  philosophy,  yet  occasional  impulses  at 
least  to  philosophic  thought.  And  here,  as  far  as  my  own  ex- 
perience extends,  I  can  announce  one  favorable  symptom.  The 
notion  of  our  measureless  superiority  in  good  sense  to  our  ances- 
tors, so  general  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  for  some  years  before  it,  is  out  of  fashion.  We  hear,  at  least, 
less  of  the  jargon  of  this  enlightened  age.  After  fatiguing  itself, 
as  performer  or  spectator  in  the  giddy  figure-dance  of  political 
changes,  Europe  has  seen  the  shallow  foundations  of  its  self-com- 
placent faith  give  way ;  and  among  men  of  influence  and  prop- 
erty, we  have  now  more  reason  to  apprehend  the  stupor  of  de- 
spondence, than  the  extravagances  of  hope,  unsustained  by  ex* 
perience  or  of  self-confidence  not  bottomed  on  principle. 

In  this  rank  of  life  the  danger  lies,  not  in  any  tendency  to  in- 
novation, but  in  the  choice  of  the  means  for  preventing  it.  And 
here  my  apprehensions  point  to  two  opposite  errors ;  each  of 
which  deserves  a  separate  notice.  The  first  consists  in  a  disposi-' 
tion  to  think,  that  as  the  peace  of  nations  has  been  disturbed  by 
the  difihsion  of  a  false  light,  it  may  be  re-established  by  excluding 
the  people  from  all  knowledge  and  all  prospect  of  ameHoration. 
O  !  never,  never !  Reflection  and  stirrings  of  mind,  with  all 
their  restlessness,  and  all  the  errors  that  result  from  their  imper- 
fection, from  the  Too  much,  because  Too  little,  are  come  into  the 
world.  The  powers  that  awaken  and  foster  the  spirit  of  curi- 
ocnty  are  to  be  found  in  every  village :  books  are  in  every  hovel. 
The  infant's  cries  are  hushed  with  picture-books  :  and  the  cotta- 
ger's child  sheds  his  first  bitter  tears  over  pages,  which  render  it 
impossible  for  the  man  to  be  treated  or  governed  as  a  child. 
Here  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  the  inconveniences  that  have^ 
arisen  from  a  thing's  having  become  too  general  are  best  removed  » 
by  making  it  universal. 

The  other  and  contrary  mistake  proceeds  from  the  assumption, 
that  a  national  education  will  have  been  realized  whenever  the 
people  at  large  have  been  taught  to  read  and  write.  New 
among  the  many  means  to  the  desired  end,  this  is  doubtless  one, 
and  not  the  least  important.    But  neither  is  it  the  inswl  v^« 
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Modi  le»  can  it  be  considered  to  ooostitnte  education,  which 
conmsts  in  educing  the  faculties  and  forming  the  halnts;  the 
means  varying  according  to  the  sphere  in  which  the  individuals 
to  he  educated  are  likely  to  act  and  become  useful.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  declare,  that  whether  I  consider  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
cipline adopted,*  or  the  plan  of  poisoning  the  children  of  the 
•.  poor  with  a  sort  of  potential  infidelity  under  the  "  liberal  idea" 
'  of  teaching  those  points  only  of  religious  faith,  in  which  all  de- 
nominations agree,  I  can  not  but  denounce  the  so-called  Lancas- 
terian  schools  as  pernicious  beyond  all  power  of  compensation 
by  the  new  acquirement/of  reading  and  writing.  But  take  even 
Dr.  Bell's  original  and  unsophisticated  plan,  which  I  myself  re- 
gard as  an  especial  gift  of  Providence  to  the  human  race  ;  and 
suppose  this  incomparable  machine,  this  vast  moral  steam-engine, 
to  have  been  adopted  and  in  free  motion  throughout  the  Empire ; 
it  would  yet  appear  to  me  a  most  dangerous  delusion  to  rely  on  it 
as  if  this  of  itself  formed  an  efficient  national  education.  We 
can  not,  I  repeat,  honor  the  scheme  too  highly  as  a  prominent 
and  necessary  part  of  the  great  process ;  but  it  will  neither  super- 
sede nor  can  it  be  substituted  for  sundry  other  measures,  that  are 
at  least  equally  important.  And  these  are  such  measures,  too, 
as  unfortunately  involve  the  necessity  of  sacrifices  on  the  side  of 
the  rich  and  powerful  more  costly  and  far  more  difficult  than  the 
yearly  subscription  of  a  few  pounds ; — such  measures  as  demand 
more  self-denial  than  the  expenditure  of  time  in  a  committee  or 
of  eloquence  in  a  public  meeting. 

Nay,  let  Dr.  Bell's  philanthropic  end  have  been  realized,  and 

the  proposed  modicum  of  learning  have  become  universal ;  yet 

j  convinced  of  its  insufficiency  to  stem  the  strong  currents  set  in 

/  from  an  opposite  point,  I  dare  not  assure  myself  that  it  may  not 

be  driven  backward  by  them  and  become  confluent  with  the  evils 

which  it  was  intended  to  preclude.! 

*  See  Mr.  Southey^s  Tract  on  the  New  or  Madras  system  of  education : 
especially  toward  the  conclusion,  where  with  exquisite  humor  as  well  as 
with  his  usual  poignancy  of  wit  he  has  detailed  Joseph  Lancaster's  disci- 
plinarian inventions.  But  even  in  the  schools,  that  used  to  be  called  Lan- 
casterian,  these  are,  I  believe,  discontinued.     The  true  perfection  of  disci- 

'  phno  in  a  school  is — the  maximum  of  watchfulness  with  the  minimum  of 

pimiBhment. 

L    /  See  the  Keport  of  the  H.oxAe  oi  Ooican&iu.^  OQ-aarnXXft^  ^ti  ^<^  Ws«jba« 
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What  other  measures  I  had  in  contemplation,  it  has  been  my 
endeavor  to  explain  elsewhere.     But  I  am  greatly  deceived,  if 
one  preliminary  to  an  efficient  education  of  the  laboring  classes 
be  not  the  recurrence  to  a  more  manly  discipline  of  the  intelleo]^ 
on  the  part  of  the  learned  themselvesTS  sHoiffa  thdib'ugH  re-    ' 
ca8ting"of  the  moulds,  in  which  the  minds  of  our  gentry,  the 
characters  of  our  future  land-owners,  magistrates  and  senators 
are  to  receive  their  shape  and  fashion.     0  what  treasures  of  ' 
practical  wisdom  would  be  once  more  brought  into  open  day  by 
the  solution  of  this  problem !     Suffice  it  for  the  present  to  hint 
the  master- thought.     The  first  man,  on  whom  the  light  of  an 
idea  dawnedj  did  in  that  same  moment  receive  the  spirit  and  \ 
credentials  of  a  lawgiver :  and  as  long  as  man  shall  exist,  so  long  |/ 
will  the  possession  of  that  antecedent  knowledge  (the  maker  and  i 
master  of  all  profitable  experience)  which  exists  only  in  the  power 
of  a^  idea,  be  the  one  lawfiil  qualification  of  all  dominion  in  the  . 
world  of  tEe  senses.     Without  this,  experience  itself  is  but  a  Oy-. 
clops  walking  backwards  under  the  fascination  of  the  past£_and  - 
we  are  indebted  to  a  lucky  coincidence  of  outward  circumstances 
and  contingencies,  least  of  all  things  to  be  calculated  on  in  times 
like  the  present,  if  this  one-eyed  experience  does  not  seduce  its 
worshipper  into  practical  anachronisms. 

But  alas  !  the  halls  of  old  philosophy  have  been  so  long  desert- 
ed, that  we  circle  them  at  shy  distance  as  the  haunt  of  phan- 
toms and  ohimsras.*     The  sacred  grove  of  Academus  is  holden 
in  like  regard  with  the  nnfoodful  trees  in  the  shadowy  world  of  / 
(  Maro  that  had  a  dream  attached  to  every  leaf     The  very  terms  [ 
>f  ancient  wisdom  are  worn  out,  or  (&r  worse  !)  stamped  on  baser  \ 
"^  J  metal :  and  whoever  should  have  the  hardihood  to  reproclaim  its 
solemn  truths  must  commence  with  a  glossary. 

In  reviewing  the  foregoing  pages,  I  am  apprehensive  that  they 
may  be  thought  to  resemble  the  overflow  of  an  earnest  mind 
rather  than  an  orderly  premeditated  composition.  Yet  this  im- 
perfection of  fi)rm  will  not  be  altogether  uncompensated,  if  it 
should  be  the  means  of  presenting  with  greater  liveliness  the 
^^Heelings  and  impressions  under  which  they  were  written.  StUl  3 
—  less  shall  I  regret  this  defect  if  it  should  induce  some  future 

of  crime;— within  the  last  twenty  years  quintupled  over  all  England,  and 
in  several  oountiee  decupled.    28th  September,  1828. 
•  See  App.  (B.)— "B^ 
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traveller  engaged  in  the  like  journey  Ho  take  the  same  station  and 
to  look  through  the  same  medium  at  the  one  main  objeet  -which 
amid  all  my  discursions  I  have  still  kept  in  view.  The  more, 
flowever,  doth  it  behoove  me  not  to  conclude  this  address  without 
attempting  to  recapitulate  in  as  few  and  as  plain  words  as  possi- 
ble the  dum  and  substance  of  its  contents. 

There  is  a  state  of  mind  indispensable  for  all  perusal  of  the 
Scriptures  to  edification,  which  must  be  learned  by  experience, 
and  can  be  described  only  by  negatives.  It  is  the  direct  opposite 
of  that  which,  if  a  moral  passage  of  Scripture  were  cited,  would 
prompt  a  man  to  reply,  "  Who  does  not  know  this?"  But  if  the 
quotation  should  have  been  made  in  support  of  some  article  of 
faith,  this  same  habit  of  mind  will  betray  itself  in  difierent  indi- 
viduals, by  apparent  contraries,  which  yet  are  but  the  two  poles, 
or  jAus  and  minus  states,  of  the  sanie  influence.  The  latter,  (x 
the  negative,  pole  may  be  suspected,  as  often  as  you  hear  a  com- 
ment on  some  high  and  doctrinal  text  introduced  with  the  words, 
"  It  only  means  so  and  so !''  For  instance,  I  object  to  a  professed 
free-thinking  Christian  the  following  solemn  enimciation  of  the 
riches  of  the  glory  of  the  mystenf  hid  from  ages  and  from  gen- 
erations by  the   philosophic   Apostle   of  the    Gentiles  : — WTio 

^  (namely,  the  Father)  hath  delivered  us  from  the  power  of  dark- 
ness and  hath  translated  us  into  the  kingdom  of  his  dear  Son : 

\    In  whom  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  even  the  for- 

'  giveness  of  sins  :  Who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  the 
first-born*  of  every  creature :   For  by  him  were  all  things  crea- 

.    ted,  that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  in^ 
.  visible,  whether  they  be  thro?ies,  or  dominions,  or  pri?icipalities,y 

•;  ^  or  powers  :  all  things  were  created  by  him,  and  for  him  :  Ana 
he  is  before  all  things,  and  by  him  all  things  consist.  And  he 
is  the  head  of  the  body,  the  Church  :  who  is  tJie  beginning,  the 
first-born  from  the  dead;  that  in  all  things  he  might  have  the 
pre-eminence.  For  it  pleased  the  Father  that  in  him  sliould  all 
fulness  dwell :  And,  having  made  peace  through  tfie  blood  of 
his  cross,  by  him  to  reconcile  all  things  unto  himself;  by  him,  I 
say,  wliether  they  be  things  in  earth,  or  things  in  heaven.  Col. 
i.  13,  &c.     What  is  the  reply  ? — Why,  that  by  these  words  (very 

*  A  mistaken  translation.     The  words  should  be :  Begotten  before  any 
X:ind  of  creation  ;  and  even  this  doea  not  convey  the  full  sense  of  the  super- 
lative,  TrpuTOTOKoc    (See  Table  Ta\k,  \1.  ^n%,  ^noWV-Ed,^ 
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bold  ami  figurative_T^<2id£LJtjnu8^      confessedi  yet  still)  St.  Paul 
only  meant  t&a,t  t}ie  universal  and  eternal  truths  of  morality  and 
a  future  state  had  been  reproclaimed  by  an  inspired  teacher  and 
confirmed  by  miracles  !^     The  words  only  mean,  Sir,  that  a  stalfc' 
of  retribution  after  this  life  had   been  proved  by  the  fact  of 

^^^  Christ's  resurrection — that  is  all  I 

'''^^  Of  the  positive  pole,  on  the  other  hand,  language  to  the  follow- 
ing purport  is  the  usual  exponent.  "  It  is  a  mystery  :  and  we 
are  bound  to  believe  the  words  without  presuming  to  inquire  into 
the  meaning  of  them."  That  is,  we  believe  in  St.  Paul's  ve- 
racity ;  and  that  is  enough.  Yet  St.  Paul  repeatedly  presses  on 
his  hearers  that  thougjitfijl. perusal  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  and 
those  habits  of  earnest  though  humble  inquiry  whigh^if  the  heart 
only  have  been  previously  regenerated,  wbuHTead  them  to  a  full 
assurance  of  understanding  ef$  intyfotatp,  (to  an  entire  assent  of 
the  mind  ;  to  a  spiritttal  intuitioUy  or  positive  inward  krunvU 
edge  by  experience)  of  the  mystery  of  God,  and  of  the  Father, 
and  of  ^hrist,  in  which  {nempe,fivaiTjQUi^\  are  hid  all  the  treas^ 
ures  of  toisdom  and  knowledge.     Col.  li.  2,  3. 

To  expose  the  ineonsistency  of  both  these  extremes,  and  by 
inference  to  reconmiend  that  state  of  mind,  which  looks  forward 
to  the  fellowship  of  the  mystery  of  the  faith  a»  a  spirit  ofwi^ 
dom  and  revelation  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  the  eyes  of  the 
understating  being  enlfghtefied  (Eph.  i.  17-18) — this  formed 
my  general  purpose.  Long  has  it  been  at  my  heart !  I  consider 
it  as  the  contra-distinguishing  principle  of  Christianity  that  in  it 
alone  nng  nXovto^  t^^  nktjQtxpoiflag  t^$  avriastg  (the  understand- 
ing in  its  utmost  power  and  opulence)  culminates  in  faith,  as  in 
its  crown  of  glory,  at  once  its  light  and  its  remuneration.  Oa 
this  most  important  point  I  attempted  long  ago  to  preclude,  if 
possible,  all  misconception  and  misinterpretation  of  my  opimons. 
Alas !  in  this  time  of  distress  and  embarrassment  the  sentiments 
have  a  more  especial  interest,  a  more  immediate  application,  than 

*  Bat  I  shall  scarcely,  obtain  an  answer  to  OM*tain  difficulties  involved  in 
this  free  and  liberal  interpretation :  for  example,  that  with  the  exception 
of  a  handM  of  rich  men  considered  as  little  better  than  infidels,  the  Jews 
were  as  Ailly  persuaded  of  these  truths  as  Christians  in  general  are  at  the 
present  day.  Moreover  that  this  inspired  teawhtf  had  himself  declared  that 
if  the  Jews  did  not  believe  on  the  evidence  of  Moees  and  the  Frojikf/^ 
neither  would  tiiej  thoi^  a  man  should  rise  from  the  dead. 
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when  they  were  first  written.     If  (I  observed)*  it  be  a  trath  at- 
tested alike  by  common   feeling   and  common  sense,  that  the 
greater  part  of  human  misery  depends  directly  on  human  vices, 
and  the  remainder  indirectly,  by  what  means  can  we  act  on  men, 
80  as  to  remove  or  preclude  their  vices  and  purify  their  principles 
^f  moral  election?     The  question  is  not  by  what  means  each 
Iman  is  to  alter  his  own  character ; — m  order  to  this,  all  the 
{means  prescribed,  and  all  the  aidances  given  by  religion  may  be 
(necessary  for  him.     Yain  of  themselves  may  be^ — 

The  sayingB  of  the  wise 

In  ancient  and  in  modem  books  enrolled 

..^  

Unless  he  feel  within 

Some  source  of  coosolatioa  from  above. 

Secret  refreshings,  that  repair  his  strength, 

And  £funting  spirits  uphold.  Sambon  Aooiosm. 

This  is  not  the  question.  Virtue  would  not  be  virtue  could  it 
be  given  by  one  fellow-creature  to  another.  To  make  u|e  of  all 
the  means  and  appliances  in  our  power  to  the  actual  attainment 
'  of  rectitude,  is  the  abstract  of  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  our- 
selves:  to  supply  those  means  as  laf  as  we  can,  comprises^ur 
duty  to  others.  The  question  then  is,  what  are  these  means  ? 
Can  they  be  any  other  than  the  communication  of  knowledge  and 
the  removal  of  those  evils  and  impediments  which  prevent  its 
reception  ?  It  may  not  be  in  our  power  to  combine  both,  but  it 
is  in  the  power  of  every  man  to  contribute  to  the  former,  who  is 
sufiiciently  informed  to  feel  that  it  is  his  duty.  If  it  be  said,  that 
we  should  endeavor  not  so  much  to  remove  ignorance,  as  to  make 
the  ignorant  religious  :  religion  herself  through  her  sacred  oracles 
answers  for  me,  that  all  effective  faith  pre-supposes  knowledge 
and  individual  conviction.  If  the  mere  acquiescence  in  truth, 
tmcomprehended  and  unfathomed,  were  sufficient,  few  indeed 
would  be  the  vicious  and  the  miserable,  in  this  country  at  least 
where  speculative  infidelity  is,  Heaven  be  praised  I  confined  to  a 
small  number.  Like  bodily  deformity,  there  is  one  instance  here 
and  another  there  ;  but  three  in  one  place  are  already  an  undue 
proportion.  It  is  highly  worthy  of  observation  that  the  inspired 
Writings  received  by  Christians  are  distinguishable  from  all  other 
hookB  pretending  to  inspiration,  from  the  scriptures  of  the  Bra- 

*  The  rriead,  IL  v-  'i'^.— Ed, 
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minB,  and  even  £rom  the  Koran,  in  their  Btrcmgf  and  frequent  reo- 
ommendations  of  truth.     I  do  not  here  mean  yeracity,  which  can 
not  but  be  enforced  in  every  code  which  appeals  to  the  religious 
principle  of  man ;  but  knowledge.     This  is  not  only  extolled  as 
the  crown  and  honor  of  a  man,  but  to  seek  after  it  is  again  and 
again  commanded  us  as  one  of  our  most  sacred  duties.     Yea,  the 
very  perfection  and  final  bliss  of  the  glorified  spirit  is  represented 
by  the  Apostle  as  a  plain  aspect  or  intuitive  beholding  of  truth  in 
its  eternal  and  immutable  source.     Not  that  knowledge  can  of 
itself  do  all.     The  light  of  religion  is  not  that  of  the  moon,  light 
without  heat ;  but   neither  is  its  warmth  that  of  the   stove, 
warmth  without  light.     Religion  is  the  sun  whose  warmth  in-  p 
deed  swells,  and  stirs,  and  actuates  the  jife^of  nature,  but  who  at  I 
the  same  time  beholds  all  the  growth  of  iSfewiSh  a  "master-eye,  i 
makes  all  objects  glorious  on  which  he  looks,  and  by  that  glory  \ 
visible  to  others. 

^07  this  cause  I  bow  my  knees  unto  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christy  that  he  toould  grant  you  according  to  the  riches 
of  his  glory t  to  be  strengthened  tvith  might  by  his  Spirit  in^the 
inner  man;  that  Christ  may  diveU  in  your  hearts  by  faith; 
that  ye  being  rooted  and  grounded  in  love,  may  be  able  to  com" 
prehend  taith  aU  saints  what  is  the  breadth,  and  lengthy  and 
depth,  arkd  height;  and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ  which 
passeth  aU  knowledge,  that  ye  might  be  filed  vnth  the  ftdness 
of  God.  (Eph.  iii.  14-19.)  For  to  know  God  is  (by  a  vital  and 
spiritual  act  in  which  to  know  and  to  possess  are  one  and  indi- 
visible)—to  know  God,  I  say,  is — to  acknowledge  him  as  the  in- 
finite clearness  in  the  incomprehensible  fulness,  and  ftilness  in- 
comprehensible with  infinite  clearness. 

This,  then,  comprises  my  first  purpose,  which  is  in  a  two-feld 
iense  general :  for  in  the  substance,  if  not  in  the  form,  it  belongs 
to  all  my  countrymen  and  fellow-Christiiins  without  distinction 
I  of  class,  while  for  its  object  it  embraces  the  whole  of  the  inspired 
Scriptures  from  the  recorded  first  day  of  heaven  and  earth,  ere 
the  light  was  yet  gathered  into  celestial  lamps  or  reflected  from 
their  revolving  mirrors,  to  the  predicted  Sabbath  of  the  new 
creation,  when  heaven  and  earth  shall  have  become  one  city 
with  neither  sun  nor  moon  to  shine  in  it;  for  the  glory  of  God 
•hall  lighten  it  and  the  Lamb  be  the  light  thereof  My  second 
porpose  is  after  the  same  manner  in  a  two-fold  sense  specific :  for 
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as  this  Sermon  is  nominally  addressed  to,  so  was  it  for  the  greater 
part  exclusively  intended  for,  the  perusal  of  the  learned :  and  its 
(  object  likewise  is  to  urge  men  so  qualified  to  apply  their  powers 
and  attainments  to  an  especial  study  of  the  Old  Testament  as 
teaching  the  elements  of  political  science. 

It  is  asked,  in  what  sense  I  use  these  words  ?  I  answer :  in 
the  same  sense  as  the  terms  are  employed  when  we  refer  to  Eu- 
clid for  the  elements  of  the  science  of  geometry,  only  with  one 
difference  arising  from  the  diversity  of  the  subject.  With  one 
difference  only  ;  but  that  one  how  momentous  !  All  other 
sciences  are  confined  to  abstractions,  unless  when  the  term  science 
is  used  in  an  improper  and  flattering  sense. — ^Thus  we  may  speak 
without  boast  of  natural  history  ;  but  we  have  not  yet  attained 
to  a  science  of  nature.  The  Bible  alone  contains  a  science 
realities  :  and  therefore  each  of  its  elements  is  ai^tHeTffiie  time 
a  living  germ,  in  which  the  present  involves  the  future,  and  in 
the  finite  the  infinite  exists  potentially^  That  hidden  mystery  in 
every  tlie  minutest  form  oflSSSStence,  which  contemplated  under 
the  relations  of  time  presents  itself  to  the  understanding  retro- 
^  spectively,  as  an  infinite  ascent  of  causes,'  and  prospectively  m/ 
I  an  interminable  progression  of  effects  ; — ^that  which  contemplated 
in  space  is  beholden  intuitively  as  a  law  of  action  and  re-action, 
continuous  and  extending  beyond  all  bound  ; — this  same  mystery 
freed  from  the  phcenomena  of  time  and  space,  and  seen  in  the 
depth  of  real  being,  reveals  itself  to  the  pure  reason  as  the  ac- 
tual immanence  or  in-being*  of  all  in  each.  Are  we  struck  with 
admiration  at  beholding  the  cope  of  heaven  imaged  in  a  dew- 
drop  ?  The  least  of  the  a7iimalculcB  to  which  that  drop  would 
^-  be  an  ocean,  contains  in  itself  an  infinite  problem  of  which  God 
'  omnipresent  is  the  only  solution.  The  slave  of  custom  is  roused 
by  the  rare  and  the  accidental  alone  ;  but  the  axioms  of  the 
unthinking  are  to  the  philosopher  the  deepest  problems  as  being 
the  nearest  to  the  mysterious  root,  and  partaking  at  once  of  its 
darkness  and  its  pregnancy.  ..  - 

0  what  a  mine  of  undiscovered  treasures,  what  a  new  world 
of  power  and  truth  would  the  Bible  promise  to  our  future  medi- 
tation, if  in  some  gracious  moment  one  solitary  text  of  all  its 
inspired  contents  should  but  dawn  upon  us  in  the  pure  untroubled 

*  In-being  is  the  word  chosen  by  Bishop  Sherlock  to  express  this  sense. 
See  bia  Tract  on  the  Athanasian  Creed.    1827. 
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Itn^tneag  of  an  idea,  that  most  glorious  birth  of  the  God-like  |  ^ 
within  i^,  which  even  as  the  light,  its  material  symbol,  reflects; 
ifselTiiom  a  thousand  surfaces,  and  flies  homeward  to  its  Parent 
Mind  enriched  with  a  thousand  forms,  itself  above  form  and 
still  remaining  in  its  own  simplicity  and  identity  !     0  for  a  flash 
of  that  same  light,   in  which  the   first  position   of  geometric 
science  that  ever  loosed  itself  from  the  generalizations  of  a  groping 
and  insecure  ^gj^perience,  for  the  first  time  revealed  itself  to  a 
human  intellect  in  all  its  eviiience  and  all  its  fruitfulness,  trans- 
parence without  vacuum^  and  plenitude  without  opacity  !     0 
that  a  single  gleam  of  our  own  inward  experience  would  make 
comprehensible  to  us  the  rapturous  Eureka,  and  the  grateful 
hecatomb,  of  the  philosopher  of  Samos  ;— or  that  vision  which 
from  the  contemplation  of  an  arithmetical  harmony  rose  to  tho 
eye  of  Kepler,  presenting  the  planetary  world,  and  all  its  orbits 
in  the  divine  order  of  their  ranks  and  distances  ;— or  which,  in 
the  falling  qCsgaiqiplga^reveglfidJo  the  ethereal  intuition  of  our^' 
own  ^ewtoi^  the  constructive  principle  of  the  material  univeriQ^'  - 
TheT promises  which  T "Have  ventured  lo'^oId'lorlE'wncwSiig; 
the  hidden  treasures  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  will  neither 
be  condemned  as  paradox  or  as  exaggeration  by  the  mind  that 
has  learned  to  understand  the  possibility,  that  the  reduction  of 
the  sands  of  the  sea  to  number  should  be  found  a  less  stupendous 
problem  by  Archimedes  than  the  simple  conception  of  the  Par- 
menidean  One.     What  however  is  achievable  by  the  human  un- 
'  derstanding  without  this  light,  jnaajrbec^IBprised  in  the  epithet, 
M6p&anadiH:  and  a  ihelancEoly  comment  on  that  phrase  would  \ 
the  history  of  human  cabinets  and  legislators  iR>r  the  last  thirty  |  ^ 
years  furnish  !     The  excellent  Barrow, -the  last  of  the  disciples) 
of  Plato  and  Archimedes  among  our  modem  mathematicians, 
shall  give  th^  description  and  state  the  value  :  and  in  his  words 
I  shall  conclude. 

"  Aliud  agere,  to  be  impertinently  busy,  doing  that  which 
conduceth  to  no  good  purpose,  is  in  some  respect  worse  than  to 
do  nothing.  Of  such  industry  we  may  understand  that  of  the 
Preacher,  The  labor  of  the  foolish  wearieth  every  one  ofthem,^^ 
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OONTAININa  COMMENTS  AND  ESSAYS. 
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(A.) 

In  this  use  of  the  word  '  sufficieDcy,'  I  prensuppose  on  the  part  of 
the  reader  or  hearer  an  humble  and  docile  state  of  mind,  and  above 
all  the  practice  of  prayer,  as  the  necessary  condition  of  such  a  state, 
and  the  best  if  not  the  only  means  of  becoming  sincere  to  our  own 
hearts.  Ohristianity  is  especially  differenced  from  all  other  religions 
by  being  grounded  on  facts  which  all  men  alike  have  the  same  means 
of  ascertaining  with  equal  facility,  and  which  no  man  can  ascertain 
for  another.  Each  person  must  be  herein  querist  and  respondent  to 
himself;  Am  I  sick,  and  therefore  need  a  physician  ? — Am  I  in  spirit- 
ual slavery,  and  therefore  need  a  ransomer? — ^Have  I  given  a  pledge, 
which  must  be  redeemed,  and  which  I  can  not  redeem  by  my  own 
resources  ? — Am  I  at  one  with  God,  and  is  my  will  concentric  with 
that  holy  power,  which  is  at  once  the  constitutive  will  and  the  su- 
preme reason  of  the  universe  ? — ^If  not,  must  I  not  be  mad  if  I  do  not 
seek,  and  miserable  if  I  do  not  discover  and  embrace,  the  means  of 
atonement  ?*  To  collect,  to  weigh,  and  to  appreciate  historical  proo& 
and  presumptions  is  not  equally  within  the  means  and  opportunities 
of  every  man.  The  testimony  of  books  of  history  is  one  of  the  strong 
and  stately  pillars  of  the  Ohurch  of  Ohrist ;  but  it  is  not  the  founda- 
tion, nor  can  it  without  loss  of  essential  faith  be  mistaken  or  substi- 
tuted for  the  foundation.  There  is  a  sect,  which  in  its  soomfid  pride 
of  antipathy  to  mysteries  (that  is,  to  all  those  doctrines  of  the  pure 
and  intuitive  reason,  which  transcend  the  understanding,  and  can 
never  be  contemplated  by  it,  but  through  a  false  and  falsifying  per- 
spective) affects  to  condemn  all  inward  and  preliminary  experience  as 
enthusiastic  delusion  or  fanatical  contagion.  Historic  evidence,  on 
the  other  hand,  these  men  treat,  as  the  Jews  of  old  treated  the  brazen 

*  This  to  a  mistaken  etymology,  and  consequently  a  dull,  thoogh  onlntentional,  poo. 
Oar  aiMM  is,  doubtless,  of  the  same  stock  with  the  Teutonic  mutdknmh  esrs Mum,  the 
AagkHShumi  taking  the  c  for  the  s. 
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when  they  were  first  written.  If  (I  observed)*  it  be  a  trath  at- 
tested alike  by  common  feeling  and  common  sense,  that  the 
greater  part  of  human  misery  depends  directly  on  humeji  vices, 
and  the  remainder  indirectly,  by  what  means  can  we  act  on  men, 
80  as  to  remove  or  preclude  their  vices  and  purify  their  principles 
-of  moral  election?  The  question  is  not  by  what  means  eachj 
[man  is  to  alter  his  own  character ; — m  order  to  this,  all  the 
(means  prescribed,  and  all  the  aidances  given  by  religion  may  be 
(necessary  for  him.     Vain  of  themselves  may  be- — 

The  sayingB  of  the  wise 

In  ancient  and  in  modern  books  enrolled 

r*^ 

^  Unless  he  feel  within 

Some  source  of  consolation  from  above. 

Secret  refreshings,  that  repidr  his  strength, 

And  fiiinting  spirits  uphold  Sambon  Aooiosm. 

This  is  not  the  question.  Virtue  would  not  be  virtue  could  it 
be  given  by  one  fellow-creature  to  another.  To  make  u|e  of  all 
the  means  and  appliances  in  our  power  to  the  actual  attainment 
'  of  rectitude,  is  the  abstract  of  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  our- 
selves :  to  supply  those  means  as  far  as  we  can,  comprise  our ' 
duty  to  others.  The  question  then  is,  what  are  these  means  ? 
Can  they  be  any  other  than  the  communication  of  knowledge  and 
the  removal  of  those  evils  and  impediments  which  prevent  its 
reception  ?  It  may  not  be  in  our  power  to  combine  both,  but  it 
is  in  the  power  of  every  man  to  contribute  to  the  former,  who  is 
sufficiently  informed  to  feel  that  it  is  his  duty.  If  it  be  said,  that 
we  should  endeavor  not  so  much  to  remove  ignorance,  as  to  make 
the  ignorant  religious  :  religion  herself  through  her  sacred  oracles 
answers  for  me,  that  all  effective  faith  pre-supposes  knowledge 
and  individual  conviction.  If  the  mere  acquiescence  in  truth, 
uncomprehended  and  unfathomed,  were  sufficient,  few  indeed 
would  be  the  vicious  and  the  miserable,  in  this  country  at  least 
where  speculative  infidelity  is,  Heaven  be  praised  !  confined  to  a 
small  number.  Like  bodily  deformity,  there  is  one  instance  here 
and  another  there  ;  but  three  in  one  place  are  already  an  undue 
proportion.  It  is  highly  worthy  of  observation  that  the  inspired 
Writings  received  by  Christians  are  distinguishable  from  all  other 
hooks  pretending  to  inspiration,  from  the  scriptures  of  the  Bra- 

*  The  YrienA,  IL  ip.  'i'ic— Ed. 
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mins,  and  even  &om  the  Koran,  in  their  strong^  and  frequent  reo- 
ommendationB  of  truth.     I  do  not  here  mean  veracity,  which  can 
not  but  be  enforced  in  every  code  which  appeals  to  the  religious 
principle  of  man ;  but  knowledge.     This  is  not  only  extolled  as 
the  crown  and  honor  of  a  man,  but  to  seek  after  it'is  again  and 
again  commanded  us  as  one  of  our  most  sacred  duties.     Yea/the 
very  perfection  and  final  bliss  of  the  glorified  spirit  is  represented 
by  the  Apostle  as  a  plain  aspect  or  intuitive  beholding  of  truth  in 
its  eternal  and  immutable  source.     Not  that  knowledge  can  of 
itself  do  all.     The  light  of  religion  is  not  that  of  the  moon^  light 
without  heat ;  but   neither  is  its  warmth  that  of  the   stove, 
warmth  without  light.     Religion  is  the  sun  whose  warmth  in-  p 
deed  swells,  and  stirs,  and  actuates  thejife  of  nature,  but  who  at  I 
the  same  time  beholds  all  the  growth  of  lite  witn  a  master-eye,  i 
makes  all  objects  glorious  on  which  he  looks,  and  by  that  glory  \ 
visible  to  others. 

For  this  cause  I  bow  my  knees  unto  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  that  he  toould  grant  you  according  to  the  riches 
of  his  glory,  to  be  strengthened  toith  might  by  his  Spirit  in^the 
inner  man;  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith; 
that  ye  being  rooted  and  grounded  in  love,  may  be  aMe  to  com- 
prehend unth  all  saints  what  is  the  breadth,  and  length,  and 
depth,  a/nd  height;  and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ  which 
passeth  all  knowledge,  that  ye  might  be  filed  with  the  fidness 
of  Grod.  (Eph.  iii.  14-19.)  For  to  know  God  is  (by  a  vital  and 
spiritual  act  in  which  to  know  and  to  possess  are  one  and  indi- 
visible)— ^to  know  God,  I  say,  is — to  acknowledge  him  as  the  in- 
finite clearness  in  the  incomprehensible  fulness,  and  fulness  in- 
comprehensible with  infinite  clearness. 

This,  then,  comprises  my  first  purpose,  which  is  in  a  two-fold 
sense  general :  for  in  the  substance,  if  not  in  the  form,  it  belongs 
to  all  my  countrymen  and  fellow-Christiiins  without  distinction 
I  of  class,  while  for  its  object  it  embraces  the  whole  of  the  inspired 
\  Scriptures  from  the  recorded  first  day  of  heaven  and  earth,  ere 
^  the  light  was  yet  gathered  into  celestial  lamps  or  reflected  firom 
their  revolving  mirrors,  to  the  predicted  Sabbath  of  the  new 
creation,  when  heaven  and  earth  shall  have  become  one  city 
with  neither  sun  nor  moon  to  shine  in  it;  for  the  glory  of  God 
•hall  lighten  it  and  the  Lamb  be  the  light  thereof.     My  second 
purpose  is  after  the  same  manner  in  a  two-fold  sense  8)^\&^\  "^ 
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as  this  Sermon  is  nominally  addressed  to,  so  was  it  for  the  greater 
part  exclusively  intended  for,  the  perusal  of  the  learned :  and  its 
I  object  likewise  is  to  urge  men  so  qualified  to  apply  their  powers 
and  attainments  to  an  especial  study  of  the  Old  Testament  as 
teaching  the  elements  of  political  science. 

It  is  asked,  in  what  sense  I  use  these  words  ?     I  answer  :  in 
the  same  sense  as  the  terms  are  employed  when  we  refer  to  Eu- 
clid for  the  elements  of  the  science  of  geometry,  only  with  one 
difference  arising  from  the  diversity  of  the  subject.     With  one 
difference  only  ;    but   that  one  how  momentous  !      All   other 
sciences  are  confined  to  abstractions,  unless  when  the  term  science 
is  used  in  an  improper  and  flattering  sense. — ^Thus  we  may  speak 
without  boast  of  natural  history  ;  but  we  have  not  yet  attained 
to  a  science  of  nature.     The  Bible  alone  contains  a  science 
«      realities  :  and  therefore  each  of  its  elements  is  aX^GSS^SSSSume 
a  living  germ,  in  which  the  present  involves  the  future,  and  in 
the  finite  the  infinite  exists  potentially^    That  hidden  mystery  in 
every  the  minutest  form  of  existence,  which  contemplated  under 
the  relations  of  time  presents  itself  to  the  understanding  retroK^^ 
^  spectively,  as  an  infinite  ascent  of  causes,^  and  prospectively  as/ 
/  an  interminable  progression  of  effects  ; — that  which  contemplated 
in  space  is  beholden  intuitively  as  a  law  of  action  and  re-action, 
continuous  and  extending  beyond  all  bound  ; — this  same  mystery 
freed  from  the  phcenomena  of  time  and  space,  and  seen  in  the 
depth  of  real  being,  reveals  itself  to  the  pure  reason  as  the  ac- 
tual immanence  or  in-being*  of  all  in  each.     Are  we  struck  with 
admiration  at  beholding  the  cope  of  heaven  imaged  in  a  dew- 
f       drop  ?     The  least  of  the  a7iimalculcB  to  which  that  drop  would 
j^^^  be  an  ocean,  contains  in  itself  an  infinite  problem  of  which  God 
'    omnipresent  is  the  only  solution.     The  slave  of  custom  is  roused 
by  the  rare  and  the  accidental  alone  ;  but  the  axioms  of  the 
unthinking  are  to  the  philosopher  the  deepest  problems  as  being 
the  nearest  to  the  mysterious  root,  and  partaking  at  once  of  its 
darkness  and  its  pregnancy.    .  - 

0  what  a  mine  of  undiscovered  treasures,  what  a  new  world 
of  power  and  truth  would  the  Bible  promise  to  our  future  medi- 
tation, if  in  some  gracious  moment  one  solitary  text  of  all  its 
inspired  contents  should  but  dawn  upon  us  in  the  pure  untroubled 

*  In-being  is  the  word  chosen  by  Bishop  Sherlock  to  express  this  sense. 
See  bia  Tract  on  the  Athanasian  Creed.    1827. 
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jhtneag  of  an  idea,  that  most  glorioug  birth  of  the  God-like  |  -^ 
withLa  i^,  whicH^'ev^  as  the  light,  its  material  symbol,  reflectsi 
ilBeirih)m  a  thousand  surfaces,  and  flies  homeward  to  its  Parent 
Mind  enriched  with  a  thousand  forms,  itself  above  form  and 
still  remaining  in  its  own  simplicity  and  identity  !  0  for  a  flash 
of  that  same  light,  in  which  the  first  position  of  geometric 
science  that  ever  loosed  itself  from  the  generalizations  of  a  groping 
and  insecure  ^ggperience,  for  the  first  time  revealed  itself  to  a 
human  intellect  in  all  its  evidence  and  all  its  fruitfulness,  trans- 
parence without  vacuum,  and  plenitude  without  opacity  !  0 
that  a  single  gleam  of  our  own  inward  experience  would  make 
comprehensible  to  us  the  rapturous  Eureka,  and  the  grateful 
hecatomb,  of  the  philosopher  of  Samos  ;— or  that  vision  which 
from  the  contemplation  of  an  arithmetical  harmony  rose  to  tho 
eye  of  Kepler,  presenting  the  planetary  world,  and  all  its  orbits 
in  the  divine  order  of  their  ranks  and  distances ;— or  which,  in 

/    the  falling  qi.9JkJ0q^fiSxJ^ySSi^^^^  ^^^  ethereal  intuition  of  our  >-    , 
^own^ewtpfttibe  constructive jprinciple  of  the  material  universQ^j'  — 
[    ¥he  promises  which  rTSive  ventured  To' TjoId'lorlE'cbnSMM 
I   the  hidden  treasures  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  will  neither 
be  condemned  as  paradox  or  as  exaggeration  by  the  mind  that 
has  learned  to  understand  the  possibility,  that  the  reduction  of 
the  sands  of  the  sea  to  number  should  be  found  a  less  stupendous 
proUem  by  Archimedes  than  the  simple  conception  of  the  Par- 
menidean  One.     What  however  is  achievable  by  the  human  un- 
'  derstanding  without  this  light,  may;bec9inprised  in  the  epithet, 
K6p6anado$:  and  a  melancholy  comment  on  that  phrase  would  \ 
the  history  of  human  cabinets  and  legislators  for  the  last  thirty  j  ^ 
years  furnish  !     The  excellent  Barrow, -the  last  of  the  disciples) 
of  Plato  and  Archimedes  among  our  modem  mathematicians, 
shall  give  ihi  description  and  state  the  value  :  and  in  his  words 
I  shall  conclude. 

"  Aliud  agere,  to  be  impertinently  busy,  doing  that  which 
conduceth  to  no  good  purpose,  is  in  some  respect  worse  than  to 
do  nothing.  Of  such  industry  we  may  understand  that  of  the 
Preacher,  The  lobar  of  the  foolish  ivearieth  every  one  ofthem,.^* 
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CONTAINING  COMMENTS  AND  ESSAYS. 
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(A.) 

In  this  use  of  the  word  '  snffioieDcy,^  I  pre-suppose  on  the  part  of 
the  reader  or  hearer  an  hnmble  and  docile  state  of  mind,  and  above 
all  the  practice  of  prayer,  as  the  necessary  condition  of  snch  a  state, 
and  the  best  if  not  the  only  means  of  becoming  sincere  to  our  own 
hearts.  Ohristianity  is  especially  differenced  from  all  other  religions 
by  being  grounded  on  facts  which  all  men  alike  have  the  same  means 
of  ascertaining  with  eqnal  facility,  and  which  no  man  can  ascertain 
for  another.  Each  person  must  be  herein  qnerist  and  respondent  to 
himself;  Am  I  sick,  and  therefore  need  a  physician  ? — ^Am  I  in  spirit- 
ual slavery,  and  therefore  need  a  ransomer? — ^Have  I  given  a  pledge, 
which  must  be  redeemed,  and  which  I  can  not  redeem  by  my  own 
resources? — ^Am  I  at  one  with  Gk>d,  and  is  my  will  concentric  with 
tb&t  holy  power,  which  is  at  once  the  constitntive  will  and  the  sn- 
preme  reason  of  the  nniverse  ? — ^If  not,  must  I  not  be  mad  if  I  do  nol 
seek,  and  miserable  if  I  do  not  discover  and  embrace,  the  means  of 
atonement  ?*  To  collect,  to  weigh,  and  to  appreciate  historical  proofe 
and  presumptions  is  not  equally  within  the  means  and  opportunities 
of  every  man.  The  testimony  of  books  of  history  is  one  of  the  strong 
and  stately  pillars  of  the  Ohurch  of  Ohrist ;  but  it  is  not  the  founda- 
tion, nor  can  it  without  loss  of  essential  faith  be  mistaken  or  substi- 
tuted for  the  foundation.  There  is  a  sect,  which  in  its  scornful  pride 
of  antipathy  to  mysteries  (that  is,  to  all  those  doctrines  of  the  pure 
and  intuitive  reason,  which  transcend  the  understanding,  and  can 
never  be  contemplated  by  it,  but  through  a  false  and  falsifying  per- 
spective) affects  to  condemn  all  inward  and  preliminary  experience  as 
enthusiastic  delusion  or  fanatical  contagion.  Historic  evidence,  on 
the  other  hand,  these  men  treat,  as  the  Jews  of  old  treated  the  brazen 

*  This  ill  a  mistaken  etymology,  and  conaeqaently  a  dull,  though  unintentional,  pun. 
Our  atmu  %  doubtleaa,  of  the  same  stock  with  the  teutonic  omsMumk^  ift«r««k-M(ft^^QB» 
Au^oSaxoa  Uking  the  t  for  (he  s. 
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Mipeitti  irbioh  wis  the  veUo  and  evidenoe  of  the  miradw  iroilced  hj 
]fio068  in  the  wildernasB.  They  tnrned  it  into  an  Idol :  and  therefore 
HftyftVlali  (wk»  date  to  tkeLard,  arid  did  rigM  in  the  tight  qf  tJltf 
L(ndy90  ika^  ^fUr  him  wm  mme  Ui&  him^amemg  aU  tks  Umgaif 
Jvddk,  mat  am/g  ihait  were  htfere  Aim)  not  only  remoped  tke  high 
plaee$,  and  brake  the  imaget^  and  eut  dawn  the  gi^&eee;  bat  likewise 
brake  inpieeee  the  braeen  serpent  that  Meeet  had  made:  Jbr  the  ehil' 
dren  qflerael  did  bum  imente  to  ik:  (S  B^ngs  xriU.) 

To  prednde  an  error  so  pemidons,  I  request  that  to  the  wilM  neg- 
kol  of  those  oat  ward  ndnistnftioos  of  the  wofd.whlehallEi^^- 
men  have  the  privilege  of  attending,  the  reader  will  add  liie  setting 
at  naoght  likewise  of  those  inward  means  of  graoe,  without  wliich 
the  language  of  tiie  Seriptures,  in  the  most  fidthfbl  translmtion  and  in 
liie  purest  «id  plainest  Eng^h,  must  nevertheless  eontiaue  to  be  a 
dead  language,--*  sun-dial  by  mooolight. 

(B.) 

Beasmi  and  BeBgion  difler  only  as  a  two^ld  a^ptBesttim  ef  flu 
same  power.  But  if  we  aie  oUiged  to  distfaigidsh,  we  anist  ideally 
separate.  In  tins  sense  I  affirm  that  reason  ia  the  knowledge  of  the 
lews  of  the'whele  eonaldetfed  as  one;  and  as  sueh  itia  eontra-dis- 

tinguished  from  the  understanding,  whidi  ooncwns  itself  exdusively 
with  the  quantities,  qualities,  and  relations  of  particulars  in  time  and 
space.  The  uuderstandiDg,  therefore,  is  the  science  of  phtmomena^ 
and  of  their  subsnmplion  under  distinct  kinds  and  sorts  (genera  and 
fpecies).  Its  functions  supply  the  rules  and  constitute  the  possibility 
of  experience ;  but  remain  mere  logical  forms  except  as  &r  as  mate- 
rials are  given  by  the  sense  or  sensations.  The  reason,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  science  of  the  universal,  having  the  ideas  of  oneness  and 
allness  as  its  two  elements  or  primary  factors.  In  the  language  of 
the  old  Schools, 

Unity  +  Omneity  =  Totality. 

The  reason  first  manifests  itself  in  man  by  the  tendency  to  the  com 
prehension  of  all  as  one.  We  can  neither  rest  in  an  infinite  that  is 
not  at  the  same  time  a  whole,  nor  in  a  whole  tliat  is  not  infinite. 
Hence  the  natural  man  is  always  in  a  state  either  of  resistance  or  of 
captivity  to  the  understanding  and  the  fancy,  which  can  not  represent 
totality  without  limit :  and  he  either  loses  liie  one  in  the  striving  after 
the  infinite,  that  is,  atheism  with  or  without  polytheism,  or  he  loses 
the  infinite  in  the  striving  after  the  one,  and  then  sinks  into  antiiro- 
pomorphic  monotheism. 

The  rational  intellect,  therefore,  taken  abstractedly  and  unbalanced, 
did,  in  itself  (ys  lityM  he  as  Gods^  Qioii.  m.  ^^^  «sd  in  its  oonsequenoei 
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peared,  under  whatever  circnmstances  of  time  and  country,  the  same 
ingredients  have  gone  to  its  composition ;  and  it  has  been  identified 
by  the  same  attributes.  Hope  in  which  there  is  no  cheerfulness; 
steadfastness  within  and  immovable  resolve,  with  outward  restlessness 
and  whirling  activity;  violence  with  guile;  temerity  with  cunning; 
and,  as  the  result  of  all,  interminableness  of  object  with  perfect  indif- 
ference of  means ;  these  are  the  qualities  that  have  constituted  the 
commanding  genius ;  these  are  the  marks,  that  have  characterized  the 
masters  of  mischief,  the  libei'ticides,  and  mighty  hunters  of  mankind^ 
from  Nimrod  to  Bonaparte.  And  from  inattention  to  the  possibility 
of  such  a  character  as  well  as  from  ignorance  of  its  elements,  even 
men  of  honest  intentions  too  frequently  become  fascinated.  Nay, 
whole  nations  have  been  so  far  duped  by  this  want  of  insight  and  re- 
flection as  to  regard  with  palliative  admiration,  instead  of  wonder  and 
abhorrence,  the  Molochs  of  human  nature,  who  are  indebted  for  the 
larger  portion  of  their  meteoric  success  to  their  total  want  of  princi- 
ple, and  who  surpass  the  generality  of  their  fellow-creatures  in  one 
act  of  courage  only^  that  of  daring  to  say  with  their  whole  heart, 
"Evil,  be  thou  my  good!" — All  system  so  far  is  power;  and  a  sys- 
tematic criminal,  self-consistent  and  entire  in  wickedness,  who  en- 
trenches villany  within  villany,  and  barricadoes  crime  by  crime,  has 
removed  a  world  of  obstacles  by  the  mere  decision,  that  he  will  have 
no  obstacles,  but  those  of  force  and  brute  matter. 

I  have  only  to  add  a  few  sentences,  in  completion  of  this  comment, 
on  the  conscience*  and  on  the  understanding.  The  conscience  is 
neither  reason,  religion,  or  will,  but  an  experience  sui  generis  of  the 
coincidence  of  the  human  will  with  reason  and  religion.  It  might, 
perhaps,  be  called  a  spiritual  sensation ;  but  that  there  lurks  a  contra- 
diction in  the  terms,  and  that  it  is  often  deceptive  to  give  a  common 
or  generic  name  to  that,  which  being  unique,  can  have  no  fair  anal- 
ogy. In  strictness,  therefore,  the  conscience  is  neither  a  sensation 
nor  a  sense ;  but  a  testifying  state,  best  described  in  the  words  of 
Scripture,  as  the  peace  of  God  that  pa^eth  all  underBtamding, 

Of  the  latter  faculty,  namely,  of  the  understanding,  considered  in 
and  of  itself  the  Peripatetic  aphorism,  nihil  i7i  intelUctu  quod  rum 
pritis  in  senmty  is  strictly  true  as  well  as4he  legal  maxim,  de  rebtu  non 
appa/rentibua  et  non  existentibus  eademest  ratio.  The  eye  is  not  more 
inappropriate  to  sound,  than  the  mere  understanding  to  the  modes 
and  laws  of  spiritual  existence.  In  this  sense  I  have  used  the  term ; 
and  in  this  sense  I  assert  that  the  understanding  or  experiential  fac- 
ulty, unirradiated^  by  the  reason  and  the  spirit,  has  no  appropriate 

*  I  have  tbfs  moniiug  read  witb  high  delight  an  admirable  representation  of  what 
Men  in  general  think,  and  what  ought  to  be  thought,  conoeming  the  conscience  in  tho 
translation  of  Swedenborg's  Unlyenal  Tlieology  of  tho  New  Cbnuch.   IL^v^^^^^^^ 
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Right  in  its  most  proper  »en»e  is  the  oreaWre  of  law  and  stJitnte,  mi' 
only  in  the  technical  language  of  tlie  conrle  baa  it  nn;  suhstantia]  and 
iuilepenrleiit  sense.  In  monils,  riglit  is  a  word  without  meaning  ea- 
c«pt  as  the  onrrelBtire  of  duty. 

¥rom  all  tliia  it  fuUowji,  that  reason  as  the  Bcienae  of  all  as  s  nhnle 
muBt  be  intcrpenetratgJ  hy  «  [•nmpr,  that,  represents  the  ooncentra- 
I  tion  of  «1!  in  each — a  power  that  acts  by  a  contraction  of  noivorsal 
trnths  Into  individnal  dntiec,  such  contraction  being  the  only  form  in 
1  which  ttiOHe  truths  can  attain  life  and  reality,  Now  tliis  is  religion, 
I  -which  is  the  esecutivo  of  iiur  nature,  and  gn  tliis  acconnt  the  name 

rof  highest  dignity,  and  the  pjiuhol  of  sovereignty.  To  tho  same  pur- 
port I  have  elsewhere  defined  religion  as  philosophy  evolved  from 
idea  into  act  and  fact  by  the  super! ndnction  of  the  extrinsic  conditions 
of  reality. 

Yet  even  religion  itself,  if  over  in  its  too  eiclusivo  devotion  to  the 
Bpeciflo  and  individual  it  n^lects  to  interpose  the  oouteinplatioa  of 
the  nniveraol,  changes  its  being  into  superstition,  and  becoming  more 
and  more  earthly  and  servile,  b»  more  and  more  estranged  fVom  the 
one  in  all,  goes  wandering  at  length  with  it^  pack  of  nmiilets,  besd- 
Tolls,  periapts,  fstisches,  and  tho  like  pedlery,  on  pilgrimages  to  Lo- 
retto,  Mecca,  or  the  temple  of  Jnggemiiut,  arm  in  ann  with  sensuality 
on  <me  eide  and  self-torture  on  the  other,  followed  by  a  motley  gronp 
of  jinars,  pardoncre,  faqairs,  gamesters,  flagellants,  uonntebaijcs,  and 
harlots. 

But  neitlier  can  reason  or  rclieion  esist  or  co-exist  «s  reason  and 
religion,  except  as  far  as  they  are  actaated  by  the  will  (the  Ptatonio 
Bv/idi),  which  is  the  smtaining,  coercive  and  miniBterial  poweii  the 
functions  of  which  in  the  iDdiviomHJSrrespoDCl  to  the  otticers  of  war 
and  police  in  the  ideal  Republic  of  Plato.  Ih  ita  state  of  immanenoe 
.  or  indwelling  in  reason  and  religion,  the  will  appears  indifierently  as 
wisdom  or  as  love ;  two  names  of  the  same  power,  the  former  more 
intelligential,  the  latter  more  spiritual,  the  former  more  frequent  in 
the  Old,  the  latter  in  tlie  New,  Testament.  But  in  iCa  utmost  abstrao- 
i.  lioD  and  consequent  state  of  reprobation,  the  will  becomes  Satanic 
piide  and  rebellious  self'idolatry  in  the  relations  of  the  spirit  to  itself, 
and  remorseless  despotism  relatively  to  others ;  the  more  hopeless  as 
the  more  obdurate  by  its  subjugation  of  sensual  impulse*,  by  its  snpe- 
riority  to  toil  and  piun  and  pteosnre ;  in  short,  by  the  fearfal  resolve 
to  find  in  itself  alone  the  one  absolute  motive  of  aolion,  under  whieb 
all  other  motives  from  withiu  and  from  without  must  be  either  suit' 
ordinated  or  crushed. 

This  is  the  cliaracter  which  Milton  has  so  philosophioally  as  well  ai 
sublimely  embodied  in  the  Satan  of  hie  Paradise  Lost.  Alasl  tw 
often  baa  it  been  embodVed  m  i«&l  Ufa.  Too  oHen  has  it  given  a  tl$A 
and  savage  grandeur  to  tbe  \L^fiUnv^  ^a%6.    &iA'v'\i«nn«T  U  has  i^ 
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peared,  under  whatever  oircnmstances  of  time  and  country,  the  same 
ingredients  have  gone  to  its  composition ;  and  it  has  been  identified 
bj  the  same  attribntes.    Hope  in  which  there  is  no  cheerfolness ; 
steadfastness  within  and  immovable  resolve,  with  oatward  restlessness 
and  whirling  activity;  violence  with  gnile;  temerity  with  canning; 
and,  as  the  resalt  of  all,  interminableness  of  object  with  perfect  indif- 
ference of  means ;  these  are  the  qualities  that  have  constituted  the 
commanding  genius ;  these  are  the  marks,  that  have  characterized  the 
masters  of  mischief,  the  liberticides,  and  mighty  hunters  of  mankind, 
from  Nimrod  to  Bonaparte.    And  from  inattention  to  the  possibility 
of  such  a  character  as  well  as  from  ignorance  of  its  elements,  even 
men  of  honest  intentions  too  frequently  become  fascinated.    Nay, 
whole  nations  have  been  so  far  duped  by  this  want  of  insight  and  re- 
flection as  to  regard  with  palliative  admiration,  instead  of  wonder  and 
abhorrence,  the  Molochs  of  human  nature,  who  are  indebted  for  the 
larger  portion  of  their  meteoric  success  to  their  total  want  of  princi- 
ple, and  who  surpass  the  generality  of  their  fellow-creatures  in  one 
act  of  courage  only^  that  of  daring  to  say  with  their  whole  heart, 
"Evil,  be  thou  my  good!" — All  system  so  far  is  power;  and  a  sys- 
tematic criminal,  self-consistent  and  entire  in  wickedness,  who  en- 
trenches villany  within  villany,  and  barricadoes  crime  by  crime,  has 
removed  a  world  of  obstacles  by  the  mere  decision,  that  he  will  have 
no  obstacles,  but  those  of  force  and  brute  matter. 

I  have  only  to  add  a  few  sentences,  in  completion  of  this  comment, 
on  the  conscience*  and  on  the  understanding.  The  conscience  is 
neither  reason,  religion,  or  will,  but  an  experience  sui  generis  of  the 
coincidence  of  the  human  will  with  reason  and  religion.  It  might, 
perhaps,  be  called  a  spiritual  sensation ;  but  that  there  Inrks  a  contra- 
diction in  the  terms,  and  that  it  is  often  deceptive  to  give  a  common 
or  generic  name  to  that,  which  being  unique,  can  have  no  fair  anal- 
ogy. In  strictness,  therefore,  the  conscience  is  neither  a  sensation 
nor  a  sense ;  but  a  testifying  state,  best  described  in  the  words  of 
Scripture,  as  the  peace  of  God  that  passeth  all  understanding. 

Of  the  latter  faculty,  namely,  of  the  understanding,  considered  in 
I  and  of  itself  the  Peripatetic  aphorism,  nihil  iri  intelleetu  quod  non 
priuB  in  sensuy  is  strictly  true  as  well  as4he  legal  maxim,  de  rebus  non 
apparentibus  et  non  existentibus  eadem  est  ratio.  The  eye  is  not  more 
,  inappropriate  to  sound,  than  the  mere  understanding  to  the  modes 
and  laws  of  spiritual  existence.  In  this  sense  I  have  used  the  term ; 
and  in  this  sense  I  assert  that  the  understanding  or  experiential  fac- 
ulty, unirradiated^  by  the  reason  and  the  spirit,  has  no  appropriate 

*  I  have  tbfs  morning  read  with  bigh  delight  an  admirable  representation  of  what 
Men  in  general  think,  and  what  oagbt  to  be  thought,  concerning  the  conscience  in  tho 
translation  of  Swedenborg's  Unlyenal  Theology  oC  Una  ^««  CSb»x^&.  ^^V*^^*^^^*^ 
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btijMt  bnt  the  material  world  in  rolatioD  to  onr  worliUj  intereBta. 
The  far-sightad  prndeooe  of  man,  and  the  more  narrow  but  st  lie 
eaiae  time  for  less  fullible  cuuiiing  of  tha  fux,  are  both  no  other  than 
a  nobler  snbslJtutf  fur  salt,  iu  order  that  the  hog  maj  not  putrefy  be- 
fore its  deatintd  hour. 

It  must  not,  however,  he  overlooked  that  this  insnlation  of  the  un- 
derstanding is  oar  own  act  and  deed.  The  man  of  healthful  and  ondi- 
Tided  intellect  qeps  his  understanding*  in  this  atalo  of  abetraction 
only  as  a  tool  or  organ;  even  as  the  arithmetician  uses  nnmbors,  that 
'  ia,  ae  the  means  not  the  end  of  knowledge.  Our  Shakspeare  iu  agree- 
ment botli  with  truth  and  the  philosophy  of  his  age  names  it  "dis- 
conr(«  of  reason,"  as  an  iuEtrnniental  faculty  belonging  to  reason :  and 
Hilton  opposes  the  discursive   tu  the  intuitive,  as  the  lower  to  tlie 

.    higher, 

r  liilLfl>g  lull  !■  ilmiiiii.  !■  Iiliiil  III!  ■■« 

V  ttanaandtarmaofdaMSMtkiBflac'dMfntpoMafMniiMliVUdar- 
A  Mngfaig  pimtemmct,  tif  eharattwlrtit  ii  <lMt»i^  irilh— 1  a^th.  tt 
XMOtemTdalM  tlM.noi^of  tUwl"-'''^  Hi^ti  <m17, 4pd Ii mm>- 
-  ftkMwkdgo  of  anparifta  wUboot  mbrtiatw.  ;Bft  wmat  w 
a^Mtlt^Mtn^  ttntffciooiilMdio&iMiiiAaiMiraAwtrf 


vIm  ln«diatbadia«llriircanblidRCttaaBoUiMa(aB«in 
,  TiUi  the  noUon  of  Iha  ■pprDpilila  ud  peeuUv  i^acuor  UM 
9fin(*«fi>biit1lMUialdentllTD(lHith.    Bj  n*- 


u  the  potar  oppmlia  to  U»  lonarr  Inplie*  pIsnliQ : 
■  I  UH  tha  ploral,  dlilincllIMa.  ud  u;.  Unit  lbs  dlulncUtle*  eouMend  apul 

I  uDlijr  an  lbs  Ucu,  ind  fbuh)  it  lb*  grmUKt  lod  wmtB  or  Ideaa.    Tbii  li  lbs 

Knnl  aenw  come*  wheo  we  apeak  ot  ODnelTM  d  poneialDg  nuoa ;  and  ttiti 
iDolherwIas  deHne  tbmn  ulli«  capabjillr  wllfa  wb<cta  God  bmdmdaind  man  of 
ig,  or  being  consclnuB  of.  Ihe  dlilua  ll|h(.  Bql  Ihia  ytrj  cap^illtr  U  IIhV  IbU 
il  »  lbs  dliine  llghl,  bul  aa  (he  Ulta  or  tndnsUiDg  of  lbs  lldng  Woid,  wbisb  ii 

I I  Ibil  Is,  ■  llta  wbeTPbr  He  ire  opabla  of  lbs  l^icht,  and  b;  wbldi  tbe  ligbl  la 
lo  ui,  u B biring  whiob ««  maTall  oun,  bnt  wbich  I  an  not  odl  miDs:  tall 
b  ihal  ws  IndlTMnalUs,  wblle  Iba  ligbl,  u  Iu  eomlaUva  oppoalu,  nmala  aM- 

oT  oppoalta  comilMlns  aa  appUsdtoIMlT,  bMoMr'* 
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comprehending  the  idea  of  snbstance.  The  completing  power  which  j 
imites  clearness  with  depth,  the  plenitude  of  the  sense  with  the  com-  I 
prehensibility  of  the  understanding,  is  the  imagination,  impregnated 
with  which  the  understanding  itself  becomes  intuitive,  and  a  living 
power.  The  reason^not  the  abstract  reason,  not  the  reason  as  the 
mere  organ  of  science,  or  as  the  faculty  of  scientific  principles  and 
schemes  d  priori;  but  reason),  as  the  integral  spirit  of  the  regen- 
erated man,  reason  substantiated  and  vital,  one  only^  yet  Tnamfold^ 
overseeing  all,  and  going  through  all  understanding;  the  breath  of  the 
power  of  God,  and  a  pure  influence  from  the  glory  of  the  Almighty  ; 
which  remaining  in  itself  regenerateth  all  other  powers,  and  in  ail 
ages  entering  into  holy  souls  maheth  th,em  friends  of  God  and  prophets; 
(Wisdom  of  Solomon,  c.  vii.)  this  reason  without  being  either  the 
sense,  the  understanding,  or  the  imagination,  contains  all  three  within 
itself,  even  as  the  mind  contains  its  thoughts,  and  is  present  in  and 
through  them  all ;  or  as  the  expression  pervades  the  different  features 
of  an  intelligent  countenance.  Each  individual  must  bear  witness  of 
it  to  his  own  mind,  even  as  he  describes  life  and  light :  and  with  the 
silence  of  light  it  describes  itself,  and  dwells  in  us  only  as  far  as  we 
dwell  in  it.  It  can  not  in  strict  language  be  called  a  faculty,  much 
lesQ  a  personal  property,  of  any  human  mind.  He,  with  whom  it  is 
present,  can  as  little  appropriate  it,  whether  totally  or  by  partition, 
as  he  can  claim  ownership  in  the  breathing  air  or  make  an  indosure 
in  the  cope  of  heaven. 

The  object  of  the  preceding  discourse  was  to  recommend  the  Bible, 
as  the  end  and  centre  of  our  reading  and  meditation.  I  can  truly 
affirm  of  myself,  that  my  studies  have  been  profitable  and  availing  to 
me  only  so  far  as  I  have  endeavored  to  use  all  my  other  knowledge 
as  a  glass  enabling  me  to  ropeive  more  light  in  a  wider  field  of  vision 
from  the  word  of  God.  If  you  have  accompanied  me  thus  far, 
thoughtful  reader,  let  it  not  weary  you  if  I  digress  for  a  few  moments 
to  another  book,  likewise  a  revelation  of  God — the  great  book  of  his 
servant  Nature.  That  in  its  obvious  sense  and  literal  interpretation 
it  declares  the  being  and  attributes  of  the  Almighty  Father,  none  but 
the  fool  in  heart  has  ever  dared  gainsay.  But  it  has  been  the  music 
of  gentle  and  pious  minds  in  all  ages,  it  is  the  poetry  of  all  human 
nature,  to  read  it  likewise  in  a  figurative  sense,  and  to  find  therein 
correspondences  and  symbols  of  the  spiritual  world. 

I  have  at  this  moment  before  me,  in  the  flowery  meadow,  on  which 
my  eye  is  now  reposing,  one  of  its  most  soothing  chapters,  in  which 
there  is  no  lamenting  word,  no  one  character  of  guilt  or  anguish. 
For  never  can  I  look  and  meditate  on  the  vegetable  creation  without 
a  feeling  similar  to  that  with  which  we  gaze  at  a  beautiful  infant  that 
has  fed  itself  asleep  at  its  mother^s  bosom,  and  smiles  in  its  strange 
dream  of  obscure  yet  happy  senBations.    TYv^  «».m^  \«sA<st  «siSi.^Ka^ 


IIImwiio  ttkm  ponawlondf  mei«iid  ISbk  jfkmmm  li  flhftoWd4Mi 
dwwn  iBwird  1;^  Uie  like  aobing  metonoholj,  by  tbe  oiiiiB  wldiipwid 
TCmimtcailoe,  Mid  made  reitkM  hf%  ilttilvliQiiiiilMol  aqiinlkiB. 
irSAma  Mlf  the.ioia  Mid  to  lura^lf :  Fniai  tUe  stetolMrttlioa 
"iftUen  I    Sndh  ihooldst  tkum  «tUl  lieoome^  tfajfs^  eU  penaeaUe  to  e 
jholier  power  I  tiijMlf  et  onoe  hlddoi  and  (^rifled  1^  to-own  txain- 
^pareDoy,  aa  the  aooideiital  and  diTidnooa  ialhis  qviet  and  liamioiuoiia 
oljeot  U  «al;(}eot6d  to  the  1i&  and  lic^  <tf  natare ;  to  that  life 
cf  natore,  I  say,  which  ahi^iieB  in  every  plant  and  flower^  even  m  the 
tranamitfeed  power,  lore  and  wiadoni  of  God  oyer  all  filla,  and  ahinea 
through,  natorel    Bat  what  the  plant  ia  by  an  aet  not  iti  own  and 
>nneonaoiooB]y — ^that  nuut  thoa  make  thyaolf  to  beeome — mnat  by 
prayer  and  by  a  watchfbl  and  nnreaiiiting  apirit,  join  at  kaat  with  the . 
prerentiiYe  tiad  aaaliiting  grace  to  make-  thyseli^  in  that  Vi^txi  of  oon- 
adence  whi^  inilameth  not,  and  with  thatlnowlecl^  which  puttA 
notnp! 
Bat  ftuiiher,and  with  partieukr  reference  to  tiiat  nndividedreaMBi 
^  neither  merely  qieoolative  or  merely  practloal,  bat  botii  in  one^  which 
I  have  in  this  annotation  endeavored  to  ooi^ra-^tingiddi  ftom  the 
nndeiatanding,  I  aeem  to  myself  to  behold  in.the  qniet  oli(}ecti^  on 
whidhIamgaaing,inore  than  an  arbitrary  illnatiation,  more  than  a 
mere  mm^  the  work  of  my  own.  fencer  I  feel  an  awe,  aa  if  thim 
were  befpre  my  eyee  the  same  power  aa  that  of  the  reason — the  same 
power  in  a  lower  dignity,  and  therefore  a  symbol  established  in  the 
truth  of  things.  •  I  feel  it  alike,  whether  I  conibemplate  a  single  tree  or 
flower,  or  meditate  on  vegetation  throughout  tbe  world,  as  one  of  the 
great  organs  of  the  life  of  nature.  j!%o  I* — with  the  rising  sun  it 
commenoes  its  outward  life  and  enters  into  open  communion  with  all 
the  elements,  at  once  assimilating  them  ^  itself  and  to  each  other. 
At  tbe  same  moment  it  strikes  its  roots  and  unfolds  its  leaves,  absorbs 
and  respires,  steams  forth  its  cooling  vapor  and  finer  fragrance,  and 
breathes  a  repairing  spirit,  at  once  the  food  and  tone  of  the  atmos 
phere,  into  tbe  atmosphere  that  feeds  it.    Lo ! — at  the  touch  of  light 
how  it  returns  an  air  akin  to  light,  and  yet  with  tbe  same  pulse  effec- 
tuates its  own  secret  growth,  still  contracting  to  fix  what  expanding 
•it  had  refined.    Lo ! — how  upholding  tbe  ceaseless  plastic  motion  of 
.the  parts  in  tbe  profoundest  rest  of  tbe  whole  it  becomes  the  visible 
^  \organismu8  of  tbe  entire  silent  or  elementary  life  of  nature  and,  there- 
jfore,  in  incorporating  tbe  one  extreme  becomes  tbe  symbol  of  tbe 

*  The  remainder  of  this  pamgraph  might  properly  fbrm  tbe  conclusion  of  adiaqtUsltioa 

on  the  spirit,  as  suggested  by  meditative  observation  of  natoral  objeettf  and  of  our  own 

thoughts  and  impulses  without  reference  to  any  theological  dogina,  or  any  rdlglooB  obU- 

^  gation  to  receive  it  as  a  revealed  truth,  but  traced  to  the  law  of  the  dependence  uf  the 

parttcuiaT  on  the  universal,  the  first  being  the  organ  of  the  second,  aa  the  longs  in  rela- 

^ho  to  tbe  atfflOBphero,  ttie  eye  to  Wf^l^oniitai  to  ftoid^  flgore  to  apMe>  tndtlM  liked— 
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CONTAINING  COMMENTS  AND  ESSAYS. 


"♦*»■ 


(A.) 

In  this  nse  of  the  word  '  sufficiency,'  I  pre-sappose  on  the  part  of 
the  reader  or  hearer  an  humble  and  docile  state  of  mind,  and  above 
all  the  practice  of  prayer,  as  the  necessary  condition  of  such  a  state, 
and  the  best  if  not  the  only  means  of  becoming  sincere  to  our  own 
hearts.  Ohristianity  is  especially  differenced  from  all  other  religions 
by  being  grounded  on  facts  which  all  men  alike  have  the  same  means 
of  ascertaining  with  equal  facility,  and  which  no  man  can  ascertain 
for  another.  Each  person  must  be  herein  querist  and  respondent  to 
himself;  Am  I  sick,  and  therefore  need  a  physician? — ^Am  I  in  spirit- 
ual slavery,  and  therefore  need  a  ransomer? — ^Have  I  given  a  pledge, 
which  must  be  redeemed,  and  which  I  can  not  redeem  by  my  own 
resources? — ^Am  I  at  one  with  Gk>d,  and  is  my  will  concentric  with 
that  holy  power,  which  is  at  once  the  constitutive  will  and  the  su- 
preme reason  of  the  universe  ? — ^If  not,  must  I  not  be  mad  if  I  do  nol 
seek,  and  miserable  if  I  do  not  discover  and  embrace,  the  means  of 
atonement  ?*  To  collect,  to  weigh,  and  to  appreciate  historical  proofe 
and  presumptions  is  not  equally  within  the  means  and  opportunities 
of  every  man.  The  testimony  of  books  of  history  is  one  of  the  strong 
and  stately  pillars  of  the  Ohurch  of  Christ ;  but  it  is  not  the  founda- 
tion, nor  can  it  without  loss  of  essential  faith  be  mistaken  or  substi- 
tuted for  the  foundation.  There  is  a  sect,  which  in  its  scornful  pride 
of  antipathy  to  mysteries  (that  is,  to  all  those  doctrines  of  the  pure 
and  intuitive  reason,  which  transcend  the  understanding,  and  can 
never  be  contemplated  by  it,  but  through  a  false  and  falsifying  per- 
spective) affects  to  condemn  all  inward  and  preliminary  experience  as 
enthusiastic  delusion  or  fanatical  contagion.  Hbtorio  evidence,  on 
the  other  hand,  these  men  treat,  as  the  Jews  of  old  treated  the  brazen 

*  This  in  a  mistaken  etymology,  and  conseqaently  a  dull,  though  unintentional,  pun. 
Oar  AtofM  iMy  doubtlefls,  of  the  same  ttock  with  tho  teutexAQ  omsMumk^  ikvnVk-Mtft^^QB^ 
Aagkt'Saxoa  UkUtg  the  t  for  the  #. 
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t,  whicli  was  the  relio  and  evidenw  of  the  miracles  worked  bj 
in  fli«  wilderneaa.     They  turned  it  into  an  idol :  and  thwefore 

„ lb  (•Ac  clave  to  the  Lord,  and  did  right  in  the  tight  (if  the 

XmV^m  (»»(  after  him  l|PJ|li|iMlplj'  ""'^  ""  '^  *^»i""J' 

Jiidmk,  wr  any  tlutt   ifi^MHBH|Ht  only  removed   Uie  hi^h 

:  flntn,  mti  trake  the  «MJ|^^^^^^HI'Ae  grovei ;  but  likeTvise 

Iraii  mpiMtta»hraamMipmttkatJI^Mmtmi*:firamail- 

T«  pnaM*  aa  <mr  M  peaMAw,  I  nqsMt  tiHt  to  dM  iriUU  mg- 
laot  of  tlMMjfWfeiiiri  l|ihilili]MlWrf!<lw  iiililiiilllvB Xnglidi- 
law  1mv«  tin  irirliie*  of  i^tw^oft  tba  rute'iriB  add  a«  Mttins 
at  aaagbt  Bkairtao  of  ^mm  -Inwjrd  mMM  of  (raM^^vitiioiit  irUdi 
the  buvttee  oUSm  SeriptBTM;  'SSm  hmM  bithftd  teniWfa»  atad  1b 
dw ptmat and  pkiBMt &B^U>,  moat  nerortbdaaa  wttiwa  tabs  a 
dMd  Iavi4*,-a  ioa-Aal  IV  naMO^ 

'-BaaaM  «d  BilWrti  <My<liiy«i«*jh><m  afpIIMirt^aa 
nBB*>nnn'  Buif  i»«i«»«Ui#4  WdWhi8U|lt,<»a«iMtUH% 
anawtir  btdiaaateaXaamlkatiMMiUttoMaaii^tf  Uw 
lawa  af  tba  wkala  iDuMMad'B  cM^  aftdM  antf  *ia  •bnk»di>> 

tingoMied  &tim  tlie  nnderstaiidiiig,  whidi  eonoenia  itadf  vx/^xAwAf 
with  the  qnantitiea,  qualities,  aoA  relatioDS  of  partionlan  in  time  and 
8psc«.  The  Dnderetanding,  theref<n^  is  the  sdenca  ot  phmwrneaa, 
and  of  their  snbBiimptioa  nnder  distinct  kinds  and  sorts  (genera  and 
tfteiet).  Its  fanctioDB  supply  the  rules  and  oonBtitat«  the  possibility 
of  ezpenenoe ;  bat  remain  Were  logical  forms  eioept  as  fiir  as  mate- 
rials are  ^ven  by  the  sense  or  seosatioiis.  The  reaaon,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  seienoe  of  the  nniversal,  having  the  ideas  of  oneness  and 
aOness  as  its  two  elements  or  primary  factors.  In  the  langaage  of 
the  old  Schools, 

TTnity  +  Omneity  =  Totality. 

The  reason  first  manifests  itself  in  man  by  the  tendency  to  the  com 
prehension  of  all  as  one.  We  can  neither  rest  in  an  infinite  that  is 
not  at  the  same  time  a  whole,  nor  in  a  whole  that  is  not  infinite. 
Hence  the  natural  man  is  always  in  a  state  either  of  reeiatanoe  or  of 
captivity  to  the  nnderstanding  and  the  fiinoy,  which  con  not  rapresMtt 
totality  without  limit  .*  and  he  either  loees  die  one  in  the  striding  after 
the  infinite,  that  is,  atheism  with  or  withont  polytheicm,  or  he  loses 
the  infinite  in  the  striving  after  the  one,  and  tlien  sinks  into  anthro- 
pomorphic monotheism. 

The  rational  intellect,  therefore,  taken  abstractedly  and  nnbalanoed, 
didi'axiia^  (y««AaabeasQ<KU,G«n.m.&V,u>dinitBOi 
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(the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  the  eye,  and  the  understanding,  as  in  v.  5),  foru 
the  original  temptation,  through  which  men  fell :  and  in  all  ages  has 
continued  to  originate  the  same,  even  from  Adam,  in  whom  we  all 
fell,  to  the  atheists  who  deified  the  human  reason  in  the  person  of  a 
harlot  during  the  earlier  period  of  the  French  Revolution. 

To  this  tendency,  therefore,  religion,  as  the  consideration  of  the 
particular  and  individual  (in  which  respect  it  takes  up  and  identifie;$ 
with  itself  the  excellence  of  the  understanding),  hut  of  the  individual, 
as  it  exists  and  has  its  heing  in  the  universal  (in  which  respect  it  is  ont^ 
with  the  pure  reason) — tf  this  tendency,  I  say,  religion  assigns  the  due 
limits,  and  is  the  echo  of  the  wice  of  the  Lord  Ood  icalking  in  tlie 
garden.  Hence  in  all  the  ages  and  countri^  of  civilization  religion 
has  heen  the  parent  and  fosterer  of  the  fine  arts,  as  of  poetry,  music, 
painting,  and  the  like,  the  common  essence  of  which  consists  in  a 
similar  union  of  the  universal  and  the  individual.  In  this  union, 
moreover,  is  contained  the  true  sense  of  the  ideal.  Under  the  old 
Law  the  altar,  the  cartains,  the  priestly  vestments,  and  whatever  else 
was  to  represent  the  heauty  of  holiness,  had  an  ideal  character :  and 
the  Temple  itself  was  a  master-piece  of  ideal  heauty. 

There  exists  in  the  human  being,  at  least  in  man  fully  developed, 
no  mean  symbol  of  tri-unity  in  reason,  religion,  and  the  will.  For 
each  of  the  three,  though  a  distinct  agency,  implies  and  demands  tlie 
other  two,  and  loses  its  own  nature  at  the  moment  that  from  distinc- 
tion it  passes  into  division  or  separation.  The  perfect  frame  of  a  man 
is  the  perfect  frame  of  a  state :  and  in  the  light  of  tliis  idea  we  must 
read  Plato's  Republic* 

The  comprehension,  impartiality,  and  far-sightedness  of  reasog  (the 
legislative  of  our  nature)  taken  singly  and  exclusively,  becomes  mere 
visionariness  in  intellect,  and  indolence  or  hard-heartedness  in  morals. 
It  is  the  science  of  cosmopolitism  without  country,  of  philanthropy 
without  neighborliness  or  consanguinity,  in  short,  of  all  the  impostures 
of  that  philosophy  of  the  French  Revolution,  which  would  sacrifice 
each  to  the  shadowy  idol  of  all.  For  Jacobinism  is  monstrum  hybri- 
d¥m^  made  up  in  part  of  despotism,  or  the  lust  of  rule  grounded  in 
selfhess ;  and  in  part  of  abstract  reason  misapplied  to  objects  that  be- 
long entirely  to  experience  and  the  understanding.  Its  instinct  and 
mode  of  action  are  in  strict  correspondence  with  its  origin.  In  all 
places.  Jacobinism  betrays  its  mixed  parentage  and  nature  by  applying 
to  the  brute  passions  and  physical  force  of  the  multitude  (that  is,  to 
man  as  a  mere  animal)  in  order  to  build  up  government  and  the  frame 
of  society  on  natural  rights  instead  of  social  privileges,  on  the  univer- 
•als  of  abstract  reason  instead  of  positive  institutions,  the  lights  of 
spedfic  experience,  and  the  modifications  of  existing  circumstances. 

•  Iff  Judge  rightly,  this  celebrated  work  is  to « The  History  of  the  Town  of  Men-eovl,' 
what  Plato  wai  to  John  Banyan. 

VOL.  T.  U 
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Rig^it  in  its  moat  proper  eenee  is  the  ereatnre  of  law  Mid  statnt*,  and 
only  in  llio  techpienl  InDpiage  of  the  conrts  has  it  any  Bubatantial  and 
indepencieiit  sense.  In  inurafe,  riglit  is  a  word  without  ineaning  ei- 
oept  as  tlie  correlative  of  duty. 

From  all  this  it  follows,  that  reason  oa  the  Bcience  of  all  aa  a  whole 
mast  be  iiitorpi'imtrHtPil  hy  n  pf  >vsri  t*"*^  representa  the  concentra- 

[  tioB  of  all  in  eaoli — a  power  tbiit  nots  hy  a  contraction  of  nniversal 
truths  into  individual  dniiw,  snch  cotitraction  being  the  only  form  in 

I  whioli  those  truths  can  attain  life  and  reality.     Now  tills  is  religion, 

\  whioli  is  tliB  eseontive  of  onr  nature,  and  ^n  this  account  the  name 
■of  higliest  dignity,  and  the  symbol  of  sovereignty.  To  the  aame  pur- 
port I  have  elsowliere  defined  religion  ae  philosopfaj  cToIved  from 
idea  into  aet  and  fact  by  the  superind action  of  the  extrinsic  conditions 
of  reality. 

i       Yet  even  religion  itself,  if  ever  in  its  too  exclasiTe  devotion  to  the 

I  epeoiiic  and  iodividuoi  it  neglects  to  inttrixise  tlie  coiiteniplatioii  of 
the  universal,  changes  its  being  into  superstition,  and  becoming  more 
and  more  earthly  and  M'rvile,  as  more  and  more  estranged  from  the 
one  in  all,  goes  wandering  at  length  with  its  pack  of  aiunlets,  hond- 
K)lla,  periapts,  fetisches,  and  the  like  pedlory,  on  pilgrimages  to  Lo- 
retto,  Mecca,  or  the  temple  of  Jnggei-nnnt,  arm  in  ano  with  sensuality 
on  one  side  and  self-tortnre  on  the  other,  followed  by  a  motley  group 
of  Iriara,  pardoncfri,  faquira,  g(imest>Ts,  flagi.-!lHnls,  uionntebants,  and 
harlots. 

Bat  neither  can  reason  or  religion  exist  or  oo-exist  as  reason,  and 
relijpon,  except  as  far  as  they  are  aotnakd  hy  the  will  (the  Pktonio 
Sii^udf),  which  is  the  siataining,  coeraive,  and  ministerial  oowei^  the 
functions  of  which  in  the  indivianai-Correspond  to  the  otHcers  of  war 
and  police  in  the  ideal  Republic  of  Plato.  Iii  its  state  of  immanenoe 
.  or  indwelling  in  reason  and  religion,  the  will  appears  indifferently  aa 
wisdom  or  as  lover  two  names  of  the  same  power,  the  former  more 
intclligential,  the  latter  more  spiritnal,  the  former  more  frequent  in 
the  Old,  the  latter  in  the  New,  Testament.     Bat  in  its  utmost  abstrao- 

I.  tioQ  and  oonaeqnent  state  of  reprobation,  the  will  becomes  Satanio 
pride  and  rebellious  self-idolatry  in  the  relations  of  the  spirit  to  itself, 
and  remorseleas  despotism  relatively  to  others ;  the  more  hopeless  as 
the  more  obdurate  by  its  subjagation  of  sensual  impulses,  by  its  supe- 
riority to  toil  and  pain  and  pleasure;  in  short,  by  the  fearful  resolve 
to  find  in  itself  alone  the  one  absolnte  motive  of  actjon,  nnder  which 
all  other  motives  from  within  and  from  without  must  be  either  sub- 
ordinated or  crushed. 

This  is  the  character  which  Milton  has  so  philosophioally  ae  well  as 
sublimely  embodied  in  the  Satan  of  his  Paradise  Lost.  Alss!  too 
ofton  baa  it  been  embodwA  in  real  life.    Too  otten  has  it  given  a  dait 

and  garage  grandeur  to  the  \a&tonQ  f«%«.    li:iA.-«tnx«.i«t  it  hu  aiK 
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peared,  under  whatever  oircnmstanoes  of  time  and  conntry,  the  same 
ingredients  have  gone  to  its  composition ;  and  it  has  been  identified 
by  the  same  attribates.  Hope  in  which  there  is  no  cheerfulness ; 
steadfastness  within  and  immovable  resolve,  with  outward  restlessness 
and  whirling  activity;  violence  with  guile;  temerity  with  cunning; 
and,  as  the  result  of  all,  interminableness  of  object  with  perfect  indif- 
ference of  means ;  these  are  the  qualities  that  have  constituted  the 
commanding  genius ;  these  are  the  marks,  that  have  characterized  the 
masters  of  mischief,  the  libei'ticides,  and  mighty  hunters  of  mankind, 
from  Nirarod  to  Bonaparte.  And  from  inattention  to  the  possibility 
of  such  a  character  as  well  as  from  ignorance  of  its  elements,  even 
men  of  honest  intentions  too  frequently  become  fascinated.  Nay, 
whole  nations  have  been  so  far  duped  by  this  want  of  insight  and  re- 
flection as  to  regard  with  palliative  admiration,  instead  of  wonder  and 
abhorrence,  the  Molochs  of  human  nature,  who  are  indebted  for  the 
larger  portion  of  their  meteoric  success  to  their  total  want  of  princi- 
ple, and  who  surpass  the  generality  of  their  fellow-creatures  in  one 
act  of  courage  only^  that  of  daring  to  say  with  their  whole  heart, 
**Evil,  be  thou  my  good!** — All  system  so  far  is  power;  and  a  sys- 
tematic criminal,  self-consistent  and  entire  in  wickedness,  who  en- 
trenches villany  within  villany,  and  barricadoes  crime  by  crime,  has 
removed  a  world  of  obstacles  by  the  mere  decision,  that  he  will  have 
no  obstacles,  but  those  of  force  and  brute  matter. 

I  have  only  to  add  a  few  sentences,  in  completion  of  this  comment, 
on  the  conscience*  and  on  the  understanding.  The  conscience  is 
neither  reason,  religion,  or  will,  but  an  experience  sui  generis  of  the 
coincidence  of  the  human  will  with  reason  and  religion.  It  might, 
perhaps,  be  called  a  spiritual  sensation ;  but  that  there  lurks  a  contra- 
diction in  the  terms,  and  that  it  is  often  deceptive  to  give  a  common 
or  generic  name  to  that,  which  being  unique,  can  have  no  fair  anal- 
ogy. In  strictness,  therefore,  the  conscience  is  neither  a  sensation 
nor  a  sense ;  but  a  testifying  state,  best  described  in  the  words  of 
Scripture,  as  the  peace  of  God  that  paeseth  all  under st(mding. 

Of  the  latter  faculty,  namely,  of  the  understanding,  considered  in 
I  and  of  itself  the  Peripatetic  aphorism,  nihil  in  intelleetu  quod  non 
prius  in  senstiy  is  strictly  true  as  well  as4he  legal  maxim,  de  reibtit  non 
apparentibus  et  non  existentibus  eadem  est  ratio.  The  eye  is  not  more 
,  inappropriate  to  sound,  than  the  mere  understanding  to  the  modes 
and  laws  of  spiritual  existence.  In  this  sense  I  have  used  the  term ; 
and  in  this  sense  I  assert  that  the  understanding  or  experiential  fifto- 
nlty,  unirradiated^  by  the  reason  and  the  spirit,  has  no  appropriate 

*  I  hftTe  ttafs  rooming  read  with  high  delight  an  admirable  representation  of  what 
meta  in  caoeral  think,  and  what  oogbt  to  b«»  thought,  Gonoeraing  the  oonadanoe  in  tho 
translation  of  8wedenborg*8  UnlTtnal  HmoIoot  <rf  the  Mow  Churoh.   IL  pp.  361^87QL 

0  Iwraary,  1831. 
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elj«ct  but  the  matwial  world  in  relation  to  onr  worldly  iat 

The  far-wghted  prudence  of  innn.  and  the   more  r ^—■ 

enme  time  fur  less  falliblo  cuuiilnj;  of  the  f<ix,  aro  both  no  other  thu  i 
B  nobler  gnbstilute  for  salt,  in  order  iLat  the  hog  may  not  pnCrefybe-  J 
fore  its  deatined  bour. 

It  mnsl  not,  however,  be  overlooked  that  this  insnlation  of  the  i 
derBtaDdiDg  is  our  own  act  and  deed.  Tlie  man  of  healthful  and  nndi-  * 
fidod  intellect  mes  his  nnderetanding'  in  this  Htnt«  of  abstraction. 
onlv  as  a  tool  or  organ ;  even  as  th&  arithmetician  uses  nnmhcrs,  thit 
b,  tw  the  means  not  the  end  of  knowledge.  Onr  Bhakspeure  in  agree- 
mti:it  both  with  Irnth  and  the  philoBophy  of  his  age  names  it  "  di»- 
conme  of  reason,"  bb  an  ins tm mental  faculty  belonging  to  reason :  and 
Hilbin  opposes  the  ilist;ursive  to  Uie  intuitive,  as  the  lower  to  tbe 
/  higher, 

J  Dlltsrlng  bul  In  ilBgrop,  la  kind  IbB  Biuno. 

I  Of  the  diBCDrsive  understanding,  which  forms  for  itself  general  no- 
\  tioDs  and  terms  of  claiiBificatioii  for  the  pnrpoxe  of  compadng  and  ar- 
.\  nn^og  phanemenrif  the  chnracl eristic  is  clearness  without  depth.  It 
\oontcmplatus  the  unity  of  things  in  tlieir  limilA  only,  and  is  oonse- 
Vnently  a  knowledge  of  nnperlicies  without  snhstance.  So  much  so 
bidc«d  that  it  entangles  ibelf  in  contradictions  in  the  very  effort  of 

*  Pnhipl  Ifae  ufur  lue  oT  Itaa  lann,  nndernandlng,  Cot  gaaenl  paipoaH.  Ii,  lo  ukB  II 
m  tlHiRiliid,tH'  ralheru  Ihs  man  hlmgetr  conslderKt  u  ■  eanclplvnt  u  well  opardpt- 
«l  being,  iml  nn»n  u  m  puwer  •iipemplng.  Tba  wmt  of  ■  platr  Bollin  mpeeUng 
n»  Dilore  of  lalmaa  n»;  be  Iruvd  id  the  illfficully  of  eomtalnlag  tba  DDliaD  of  u  oifu 

■on  «e  kiunr  Ifaat  Rod  la:  bin  God  li  talimaK  Ihe  Supramp  RaasoD.  And  thlili  Ilia 
proper  di0l;Fai>ee  between  all  iplriluil  bculllFaand  the  bodily  eeiwei ;— (be  orgui  of 

.     hplrltiul  apprebeniUm  having  ubieeta  consuhstantlal  witb  IbemBelveaf&^raavtfiaJ^OTbeliic 

DOrentaeleia  in  fame  neBinre  rennlled  bj  a  third.  In  lis  hlgheat  aeuie,  and  which  ta 
the  ground  aud  eiiuns  of  the  real,  teauin  la  being,  the  Saprenia  Being  woteraplAtcd 
otf^ectinly.  and  In  abalmctlon  mnn  the  peraonalll;.  The  Word  or  Logoa  ia  life,  and 
eoninianlcalea  life ;  li  tight  mid  eiiminiinlulaa  light.  Now  Ihia  light  contemplUHl  n 
etflTDcU  l>  reaaon.  Again  »«  conBllturnte  of  reaion  we  neceaaarili  canlempbla  nitflj 
ud  dlUinetilf.    Now  the  latter  aa  the  polar  oppoaile  lo  the  fOrmpr  tmpllea  plunlit]r : 

froni  Itaa  tiuli;  are  lbs  Ideas,  and  reaion  ia  the  graaod  and  KHiresor  Idsaa.  Thiala  Ibe 
Otatandabiiilutiiaenae. 

wa  oui  no  otherwise  define  than  aa  the  upabliilj  with  which  God  had  andowad  man  or 
beholding,  or  being  con-clniiaor,  Ihe  divine  light.  Bul  Ihli  Terr  capablilljr  la  llaelf  tbri 
light,  not  aa  the  divine  ]i«ht,  hut  ae  Ibe  life  or  Indwelling  of  the  llTlag  Word,  which  la 

ilallvaa  m  applied  W  IMtf,  bttt  onlr  ■* 
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comprehending  the  idea  of  snhstance.  The  compIetiDg  power  which 
nnites  clearness  with  depth,  the  plenitade  of  the  sense  with  the  com- 
prehensihility  of  the  nnderstanding,  is  the  imagination,  impregnated 
with  which  the  understanding  itself  becomes  intaitive,  and  a  living 
power.  The  reason^not  the  abstract  reason,  not  the  reason  as  the 
mere  organ  of  science,  or  as  the  faculty  of  scientific  principles  and 
schemes  d  priori;  but  reason),  as  the  integral  spirit  of  the  regen- 
erated man,  reason  substantiated  and  vital,  one  only,  yet  manifold^ 
overseeing  all,  and  going  through  all  understanding ;  th>e  breath  of  the 
power  of  God,  and  a  pure  influent  from  the  glory  of  the  Almighty  ; 
which  remaining  in  itself  regenerateth  all  other  powers,  and  in  all 
a^es  entering  into  holy  souls  maketh  them  friends  of  God  and  prophets; 
(Wbdom  of  Solomon,  c.  vii.)  this  reason  without  being  either  the 
.  sense,  the  understanding,  or  the  imagination,  contains  all  three  within 
itself,  even  as  the  mind  contains  its  thoughts,  and  is  present  in  and 
through  them  all ;  or  as  the  expression  pervades  the  different  features 
of  an  inteUigent  countenance.  Each  individual  must  bear  witness  of 
it  to  his  own  mind,  even  as  be  describes  life  and  light :  and  with  the 
silence  of  light  it  describes  itself,  and  dwells  in  us  only  as  far  as  we 
dwell  in  it.  It  can  not  in  strict  language  be  called  a  faculty,  much 
les9  a  personal  property,  of  any  human  mind.  He,  with  whom  it  is 
present,  can  as  little  appropriate  it,  whether  totally  or  by  partition, 
as  he  can  claim  ownership  in  the  breathing  air  or  make  an  inclosure 
in  the  cope  of  heaven. 

The  object  of  the  preceding  discourse  was  to  recommend  the  Bible, 
as  the  end  and  centre  of  our  reading  and  meditation.  I  can  truly 
affirm  of  myself,  that  my  studies  have  been  profitable  and  availing  to 
me  only  so  far  as  I  have  endeavored  to  use  all  my  other  knowledge 
as  a  glass  enabling  me  to  ropeive  more  light  in  a  wider  field  of  vision 
from  the  word  of  God.  If  you  have  accompanied  me  thus  far, 
thoughtful  reader,  let  it  not  weary  you  if  I  digress  for  a  few  moments 
to  another  book,  likewise  a  revelation  of  God — the  great  book  of  his 
servant  Nature.  That  in  its  obvious  sense  and  literal  interpretation 
it  declares  the  being  and  attributes  of  the  Almighty  Father,  none  but 
the  fool  in  heart  has  ever  dared  gainsay.  But  it  has  been  the  musio 
of  gentle  and  pious  minds  in  all  ages,  it  is  the  poetry  of  all  human 
nature,  to  read  it  likewise  in  a  figurative  sense,  and  to  find  therein 
correspondences  and  symbols  of  the  spiritual  world. 

I  have  at  this  moment  before  me,  in  the  fiowery  meadow,  on  which 
my  eye  is  now  reposing,  one  of  its  most  soothing  chapters,  in  which 
there  is  no  lamenting  word,  no  one  character  of  guilt  or  anguish. 
For  never  can  I  look  and  meditate  on  the  vegetable  creation  without 
a  feeling  similar  to  that  with  which  we  gaze  at  a  beautiful  infant  that 
has  fed  itself  asleep  at  its  mother^s  bosom,  and  smiles  in  its  strange 
dream  of  obscure  yet  happy  sensations.    The  same  tender  and  genial 


pleoBiiro  ta^es  possesion  of  me,  aod  tbia  pleasnre  is  checked  trad 

drawu  inward  bj  the  like  aching  melancholy,  bj  the  same  wliispered 

T        uatrauce,  and  made  recitleaa  hy  a  rimilar  impulse  of  aspiration. 

ams  as  if  the  aoul  said  to  horsiilf;  From  tliis  etate  hast  thou 

uicii  I     Such  shouldst  thun  atill  become,  thyself  all  permeable  lo  a 

,  „o1ier  power  I  thyself  at  once  hidden  and  glorilied  \>y  itu  own  trona- 
parency,  aa  the  accidental  and  dividuons  in  this  qiii^t  and  harmonionii 
object  ia  sul^jectedto  the  life  and  light  of  nature;  to  that  life  and  light 
of  nature,  I  say,  whioh  shines  in  every  plant  and  dower,  even  aa  the 
transmitted  power,  love  and  wisdom  uf  Giod  over  all  fills,  and  shines 
through,  natnrel     Bnt  what  the  plant  is  bj  an  act  not  its  own  and 

1  anconscionsly — that  must  thou  make  tliyself  to  become — most  h; 
prayer  and  by  a  watchful  and  unresisting  spirit,  join  at  least  with  the 
preventive  &nd  assisting  grace  to  make  thyself,  in  that  light  of  cun- 
scionce  which  inflameth  not,  and  with  that  knowledge  which  puffeth 
notnpl 

Jiut  fmiJier,  and  with  particnlar  reference  to  that  undivided  reason, 

.  neither  merely  speonJativo  or  merely  practical,  but  both  in  one,  which 
I  have  in  this  annotation  endeavored  to  conti'a-distinguiah  from  the 
understanding,  I  seem  to  myself  to  behold  in  the  qniet  objects,  on 
■which  I  am  gazing,  more  than  an  arbitrary  illustration,  more  than  a 
mere  timile,  tlie  work  of  my  own  fancy.  I  feel  an  awe,  as  if  there 
were  before  my  eyes  the  same  power  as  that  of  the  reason — the  same 
power  in  a  lower  dignity,  and  therefore  a  symbol  eetabliahed  lo  the 
truth  of  tilings.  ■  I  feel  it  alike,  whether  I  contemplate  a  sin^  troe  or 
flower,  or  meditate  cm  vegetation  thronghont  the  world,  as  one  of  the 
great  organs  of  the  life  of  nature.  <Jel* — with  the  rising  son  it 
oommenoea  ils  ootward  life  and  enters  into  open  conunonion  vritb  all 
the  elements,  at  once  assimilating  them  yo  ilaelf  and  to  each  other. 
At  the  same  moment  it  strikes  its  roots  and  unfolds  its  leaves,  absorbs 
and  respires,  steams  forth  its  cooling  vapor  and  finer  fragranoe,  and 
breathes  a  repairing  spirit,  at  once  the  food  and  tone  of  the  atmos 
pbere,  into  the  atmosphere  that  feeds  it.  Lo ! — at  the  toncb  of  light 
how  it  retnrus  an  air  akin  to  light,  and  yet  with  the  same  puke  effec- 
tuates its  ovm  secret  growtii,  still  contracting  to  fix  what  expanding 

lit  had  refined.    Lo  1 — how  upholding  the  ceaseless  plastic  motion  of 

(the  parts  in  the  profoundest  rest  of  the  whole  it  becomes  the  visible 
*  lorganisiam  of  the  entire  silent  or  elementary  life  of  natnre  wid,  there- 
Jfore,  in  inoorporating  the  one  extreme  becomes  the  symbol  of  the 

*  Tbfnnulodsroruilg  pmgnptaiDl^iprDlwrlT  (Drn  UwooDClngloiiormdiiqDislUon 
OD  ibe  iplrii,  u  HiggeMed  b;  medlUtlTe  otwHrvulon  of  ularal  objacu,  uiil  of  our  dwii 

ttaoagtiUiindimpulM«wlllH)Dlnrar«k«  lo  ui]' Ibeoloalckl  dogtiw,  or  Buy  nllgloui  obO- 
<  galliiD  lo  lecolve  II  u  ■  ranuited  tnflb,  bul  triiD«d  lo  Ute  law  of  Ibe  dependenoB  uf  U« 
m  the  loMif  In  nte- 
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other  r>tbe  natural  symbol  of  that  higher  life  of  reason,  in  which  the 
whole  series  (known  to  us  in  our  present  state  of  being)  is  perfected, 
in  which,  therefore,  all  the  subordinate  gradations  recur,  and  are  re- 
ordained  in  more  abundant  honor.  We  had  seen  each  in  its  own  cast, 
and  we  now  recognize  them  all  as  co-existing  in  the  unity  of  a  higher 
form,  the  crown  and  completion  of  the  earthly,  and  the  mediator  of  a 
new  and  heavenly  series  *  Thus  finally,  the  vegetable  creation,  in 
the  simplicity  and  uniformity  of  its  internal  structure  symbolizing  the 

*'unity  of  nature,  while  it  represents  the  omniformiiy  of  her  delegated 
functions  in  its  external  variety  and  manifoldness,  becomes  the  record 
and  chronicle  of  her  ministerial  a«ts,  and  enchases  the  vast  unfolded 
volume  of  the  earth  with  the  hieroglyphics  of  her  history. 

O I — if  as  the  plant  to  the  orient  beam,  we  would  but  open  out  our 
minds  to  that  holier  Hght,  which  ^  hein^  compared  with  light  ia/ound 
before  it^  more  beautiful  than  the  aun^  and  above  all  the  order  ofata/ra^ 
(Wisdom  of  Solomon,  vii.  29) — ungenial,  alien,  and  adverse  to  our 
very  nature  would  appear  the  boastful  wisdom  which,  beginning  in 

^  France,  gradually  tampered  with  the  taste  and  literature  of  all  the 
most  civilized  nations  of  Christendom,  seducing  the  understanding 
from  its  natural  allegiance,  and  therewith  from  all  its  own  lawful 
claims,  titles,  and  privileges.  It  was  placed  as  a  ward  of  honor  in  the 
courts  of  faith  and  reason ;  but  it  chose  to  dwell  alone,  and  became  a 
harlot  by  the  way-side.  The  commercial  spirit,  and  the  ascendency  | 
of  the  experimental  philosophy  which  took  place  at  the  close  of  the 
s  seventeenth  century,  though  both  good  and  beneficial  in  their  own ;  * 
kinds,  combined  to  foster  its  corruption.    Flattered  and  dazzled  by  ■ 

*  ft  may  be  shown  that  the  />/im  or  universal,  which  man  as  the  mtnv«  or  individual 
finds  his  correlative  p<>le,  can  only  be  God.  I.  'l*his  may  be  proved,  exhaustively,  that  ail 
lower  universalB  are  already  attached  to  lowii"  particulars.  11.  ft  may  be  proved  by  the 
necessity  of  harmonic  currespondence.  The  principle  of  personal  individuality  being  the 
transcendent— (that  is,  the  highest  species  of  genus  X,  in  whicli  X  rises,  iii«rttvr,  al  dum 
mfitur  resurgit^  into  the  hiirher  genus  Y)— the  perstiual  principle,  I  say,  being  the 
transcendent  of  a'l  particulars,  requires  fur  its  correspondent  oppueile  the  transcendenft 
of  all  universals:  and  ihii  is  God.  The  doctrine  of  the  spirit  thus  generally  conoeiTed, 
and  without  being  matured  into  Hny  more  distinct  conceptlt»ns  by  revealed  Scripture,  is 
0ie  ground  of  theopathy,  religious  feeling,  or  devontneas :  while  the  reason, — as  cmtra- 
distinguished  from  the  understandmg  by  logical  pn>ce«8e8,  wiih<iut  reference  to  revela- 
tion or  to  reason  senau  eminenti,  as  the  self-subsistf  nt  Jteason  or  J^gos,  and  merely  con- 
sidered as  the  endowment  of  the  human  will  and  mind,  having  two  definitions  according- 
ly as  it  Isexordsed  practically  or  intellectually,— is  the  ground  of  theology,  or  religious 
belief.  Both  are  good  in  themselves  as  far  as  they  go,  and  productive— the  former — of  a 
sensibility  to  the  beautiful  in  art  and  nature,  of  imaginativeness  and  moral  enthusiasm  ;— 
the  latter— of  insight,  comprehension,  and  a  philosophic  mind.  They  are  good  in  them- 
■elvea,  and  the  preconditions  of  the  lietter  ;  and  iherofore  these  disquisitions  would  form 
an  appropride  conclusion  to  The  Aids  to  Rt'fleetiun.  For  as  many  as  are  wanting  either 
in  leisure  or  inclination,  or  t>eiief  of  their  own  competency  to  go  ftirther— from  the 
miscellaneous  to  the  systematic— that  volume  la  a  wholn,  and  for  them  the  whole  work. 
While  for  others  these  disquisitions  form  the  drawbridgi>,  the  connecting  link,  between 
the  disciplinary  and  preparatory  rulM  and  exercidea  of  reflection,  and  the  system  of  flOth 
and  ptailoaophj  of  S.  T.  a— 18B7. 
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the  real  or  snppcMed  discoveries  which  it  had  made,  the  more  the  mi- 

JerBtaading  was  enriched,  the  more  did  it  become  debased  ;  till  science 
itself  put  on  a  solflsh  uud  seDsual  character,  and  immediata  utility,  in 
r,'Xrfu8ivo  reference  to  the  gratification  of  the  wanta  aaA  nppetitea  of 
the  animal,  the  vanities  and  caprices  of  the  social,  and  tlie  ambition 
uf  the  politioal,  man  waa  imposed  aa  the  test  of  aliJnteUectaal  powers 
iinil  pursnits.  Worth  wos  degraded  into  alaey  synonyme  of  value; 
iind  value  was  exclosively  attached  to  tlie  interest  of  the  seuses.  But 
lliongh  the  growing  nlieaatiou  and  Belf-snfficiency  of  the  nDdecstand- 
iiig  was  perceptible  at  nn  earlier  period,  yet  it  seems  to  have  been 
uboat  the  middle  of  the  loat  Denttiry,  under  the  inflnence  of  Voltaire, 
D'Alecnbert,  Diderot,  aaj  generally  of  the  ao-caUed  Encydopediels, 
:iiidalaa! — of  their  crowned  proselytes  and  disciples,  Frederick,  Joseph, 
I  mid  Catherine, — that  tlie  hutiian  understanding,  and  this  loo  in  its 
I  narrowest  form,  wus  tempted  to  throw  off  all  show  of  revereoee  to 
\  Llie  Bpiritnal  and  eveu  to  the  moral  powers  and  impalset  of  the  soul ; 
itnd  usurping  tJie  name  of  reoimn  openly  joined  the  banners  of  Aoti- 
clirist,  at  once  the  pander  and  Uie  prostitute  of  sensnality,  and  whetlier 
111  tlio  cabinet,  laboratory,  the  disijecting  room,  or  the  brothel,  olike 
busy  in  the  soIienieB  of  vic«  and  irreligioo.  Well  and  tmly  might  it, 
tJius  personitiBd  in  our  fancy,  have  been  addressed  in  the  words  of  the 
evaDgelical  Prophet,  whidi  I  have  onoe  before  quoted.  Tfunt  ha»t 
1  taid,  Nona  ueth  mt.  Thy  viitd^in  avd  thy  imowledgg,  U  hath  perterlei 
titee — and  thou  hatt  eatd  in  thy  heart,  lam,  and  there  u  none  heiide 
me.    (Jsaiah  zlvii.  10.) 

(Pmrieut,  bastiing,  and  revt^ntionary,  tbie  French  wisdom  has  never 
more  than  gi'azed  the  sarfaces  of  knowledge.     As  political  economy, 

-  in  its  zeal  for  the  increase  of  food  it  habitually  overlooked  the  quali- 
ties and  even  the  sensations  of  those  that  were  to  feed  oh  it  As 
ethical  philosophy,  it  recognized  nn  duties  which  it  conld  not  rednc« 
into  debtor  and  creditor  accounts  on  the  ledgers  of  aelf-love,  where 
no  coin  was  sterling  which  ooald  not  be  rendered  into  agreeable  sen- 
sations. And  oven  in  its  height  of  self-complacency  as  chemical  art, 
greatly  am  I  deceived  if  it  has  not  from  the  very  beginning  mistaken 
the  products  of  destruction,  eadotera  rerum,  for  tlie  elenienls  of  com- 
position :  and  most  assuredly  it  has  dearly  purchased  a  few  brilliant 
inventions  at  the  loss  of  all  commnnion  with  life  and  the  spirit  of  na- 
tnre.  As  the  process,  such  the  resnlt; — a  heartless  frivolity  alterna- 
ting with  a  sentimentality  as  heartless ;  an  ignorant  contempt  of  an- 

.  tiquity;  a  neglect  of  moral  self-discipline;  a  deadening  of  tlie  reli^ous 
sense,  oven  in  the  less  reflecting  forms  of  natural  piety;  a  seomfbl 

:  reprobation  of  all  consolations  und  secret  refreshings  from  above, — 
and  as  the  caput  mortiimn  of  human  nature  evaporated,  a  French  na- 
ture of  rapacity,  levity,  ferocity,  and  presumption. 
Man  of  uuderstandiDg,  c&ost  ^kou  comxamA  <&«  «Vii^  ta  He,  canst 
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thonbid  the  flower  blootn,  where  thou  hast  placed  it  in  thy  classifica- 
tion?— Canst  thou  persuade  the  living  or  the  inanimate  to  stand 
separate  even  as  thoa  hast  separated  them  ? — And  do  not  far  rather 
all  things  spread  out  before  thee  in  glad  confusion  and  heedless  inter- 
mixture, even  as  a  lightsome  chaos  on  which  the  Spirit  of  Gk)d  is 
moving? — ^Do  not  all  press  and  swell  under  one  attraction,  and  live 
together  in  promiscuous  harmony,  each  joyous  in  its  own  kind,  and 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  myriad  others  that  in  the  system 
of  thy  understanding  are  distant  as  the  poles  ? — ^If  to  mint  and  to  re-^ 
member  names  delight  thee,  still  arrange  and  classify  and  pore  and 
^pull  to  pieces,  and  peep  into  death  to  look  for  life,  as  monkeys  put 
^their  hands  behind  a  looking-glass !  Yet  consider  in  the  first  sabbath 
which  thou  imposest  on  the  busy  discursion  of  thought,  that  all  this 
is  at  best  little  more  than  a  technical  memory :  that  like  can  only  be 
known  by  like :  that  as  truth  is  the  correlative  of  being,  so  is  the  act 
of  being  the  great  organ  of  truth :  that  in  natural  no  less  than  in  moral 
science,  quantum  sumus,  scimus. 

That  which  we  find  in  ourselves  is  (gradu  mutato)  the  substance 
and  the  life  of  all  our  knowledge.  Without  this  latent  presence  of 
the  ^I  am,'  all  modes  of  existence  in. the  external  world  would  flit 
before  us  as  colored  shadows,  with  no  greater  depth,  root,  or  fixure, 
than  the  image  of  a  rock  hath  in  a  gliding  stream  or  the  rainbow  on 
a  fast-sailing  rain-storm.  The  human  mind  is  the  compass,  in  which 
the  laws  and  actuations  of  all  outward  essences  are  revealed  as  the 
dips  and  declinations.  (The  application  of  geometry  to  the  forces  and 
movements  of  the  material  world  is  both  proof  and  instance.)  Th<^ 
fact,  therefore,  that  the  mind  of  man  in  its  own  primary  and  constit- 
nent  forms  represents  the  laws  of  nature,  is  a  mystery  which  of  itself 
should  suffice  to  make  us  religious :  for  it  is  a  problem  of  which  God 
is  the  only  solution,  God,  the  one  before  all,  and  of  all,  and  through 
all ! — ^True  natural  philosophy  is  comprised  in  the  study  of  the  science 
A  and  language  of  symbols.  The  power  delegated  to  natnre  is  all  in 
every  part :  and  by  a  symbol  I  mean,  not  a  metaphor  or  allegory  or 
any  otlier  figure  of  speech  or  form  of  fancy,  but  an  actual  and  essen- 

•  tial  part  of  that,  the  whole  of  which  it  represents.  Thus  our  Lord 
speaks  symbolically  when  he  says  that  the  eye  is  the  light  0/ the  body. 
The  genuine  naturalist  is  dramatic  poet  in  his  own  line :  and  such  as 
our  myriad-minded  Shakspeare  is,  compared  with  the  Bacines  and 
Metastasios,  such  and  by  a  similar  process  of  self-transformation  would 

•  the  man  be,  compared  with  the  doctors  of  the  mechanic  school,  who 
should  construct  his  physiology  on  the  heaven-descended,  Know 
Thyself. 

Even  the  ffinons  of  the  night  speak  to  us  of  powers  within  us  that 
are  not  dreamt  of  in  their  day-dream  of  philosophy.  The  dreama, 
whioh  we  most  often  remember,  are  prodnoed  by  the  nafloegit  «AiDMr 

\3* 
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tioDS  and  inward  motiuTicuke  (the  flniions)  of  the  iraUng  etnt«. 
Hence,  too,  they  are  nii>ra  onpable  of  beiDg  remembered,  beeanse 
paraine  more  Brsilaally  into  onr  waking  thongllta  tbey  are  more  likely 
to  associate  with  our  first  perceptions  alter  sleep.  Accordingly,  when 
the  nervona  synteni  in  approaching  to  tbe  waking  state,  a  sort  of  nnder- 
cousciotisoesB  blends  with  our  dreame,  that  in  all  wc  imagine  as  seen  or 
heard  onr  own  self  is  tiie  ventriloquist,  and  moves  the  slides  in  the 
magic-lantern.     We  dream  abont  things. 

But  there  are  few  persons  of  lender  feelings  and  reflecting  habits, 
who  have  not,  more  or  less  often  in  the  conrse  of  their  livea,  experi- 
enced dreams  of  a  very  different  kind,  and  dnring  the  profimodi^ 
sleep  that  is  compatible  with  after- recoUeotion, — states,  of  which  it 
would  sciarcely  be  too  hold  to  say  that  we  dream  tlie  things  tlieiu- 
aelves:  ao  exaot,  minute,  and  vivid  beyond  all  power  of  ordinary 
memory  is  the  portraitnrc,  so  marvelloosly  perfect  is  onr  brief  m*- 
'  t«nvptyehaaa  into  the  very  bein^,  as  it  were,  of  the  person  who  seetns 
to  address  ns.  The  dullest  wight  is  at  ttmea  a  Bhakapeare  in  his 
dreams.  Not  only  may  we  expect  that  men  of  strong  religions  feel- 
ings, hat  little  religions  knowledge,  will  occasionally  be  tempted  to 
regard  snch  oconiTencj^  as  supernatural  visitations;  but  it  ought  not 
to  surprise  ns,  if  snch  dreama  should  sometinies  be  confirmed  by  the 
event,  iis  thougli  they  had  actually  possessed  a  character  of  divination. 
For  who  shall  decide,  liow  far  a  perfect  reminiscence  of  past  experi- 
ences (iif  many  pei-hnps  lli.it  had  escapeil  our  reiles  consciousness  at 
the  time) — who  shall  det«rmine,  to  what  extent  this  rBpFodiiotive 
imagination,  jmsophistieated  by  the  will,  and  andistmcted  by  iotra- 
aknu  itota  the  senses,  may  or  may  not  be  concentered  and  sablimed 
into  foreeight  and  presentiment? — Ther«  would  ba  nothing  herein 
either  to  foster  snperstition  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  justify  contemptu- 
ons  disbelief  on  the  other.  Incredulity  is  but  ortdnlity  seen  from  be- 
hind, bowing  and  nodding  assMit  to  the  habitnfd  and  tiie  fashionable. 

To  the  tondi  (or  feeling)  belongs  t^e  proximate ;  to  tbe  eye  the 
distant.  Kow  iitU«  aa  I  might  be  disposed  to  believe,  I  sbonld  be 
stall  less  inclined  h>  ridicule,  tbe  oonjeotnre  titat  in  tbe  recesses  c^  our 
nature,  and  nndevelopecl,  there  nnght  exist  sb  inner  sense  (and  tber» 
fore  appertaiiBQg  wholly  to  time)— a  sense  hitherto  withont  a  name, 
which  as  a  higher  third  combined  and  potentially  inelnded  both  the 
former.  Thus  gravitstJon  combines  and  ieclodee  the  powers  trf  at- 
traction and  repulsion,  which  are  the  oonsiitaenta  of  matter,  aa  dis- 
tin^iebed  from  body.  And  thnSj  not  as  a  oompoand,  but  as  a  higher 
tbird,  it  TeaHeea  matter  (of  itself  eM,^u«f«M2*  etprqjtfitwnt)  and  con- 
stitnt«s  it  body.  Now  suppose  tJiat  this  nameless  inner  sense  stood 
to  the  rations  of  time  aa  the  power  of  |ravitatioa  to  those  of  space  T 
^priori,  a  presence  to  Qm  Mate  ia  not  more  mystarioos  or  transoa^ 
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to  the  most  remote  objects,  as  it  is  to  the  central  mass  of  its  own 
body,  toward  which  it  seems,  as  it  were,  enchanting  them :  for  in- 
stance, tlie  gravity  in  the  sun  and  moon  to  the  spring-tides  of  our 
ocean.  The  true  reply  to  such  an  hypothesis  would  be,  that  as  there 
is  notliing  to  be  said  against  its  possibility,  there  is,  likewise,  nothing 
to  be  urged  for  its  reality ;  and  that  the  facts  may  be  rationally  ex- 
plained without  it. 

It  has  been  asked  why  knowing  myself  to  be  the  object  of  personal 
slander  (slander  as  unprovoked  as  it  is  groundless,  unless  acts  of  kind- 
ness are  provocation)  I  furnish  this  material  for  it  by  pleading  in  pal- 
liation of  so  chimerical  a  fancy.  With  that  half-playful  sadness,  which 
at  once  sighs  and  smiles,  I  answered :  why  not  for  that  very  reason? 
— namely,  in  order  that  my  calumniator  might  have,  if  not  a  material, 
yet  some  basis  for  the  poison-gas  of  his  invention  to  combine  with  ? 
— But  no, — pure  falsehood  is  often  for  the  time  the  most  effective; 
for  how  can  a  man  confute  what  he  can  only  contradict  ? — Our  opin- 
ions and  principles  can  not  prove  an  alibi.  Think  only  what  your 
feelings  would  be  if  you  heard  a  wretch  deliberately  perjure  himself 
in  support  of  an  infamous  accusation,  so  remote  from  all  fact,  so 
smooth  and  homogeneous  in  its  untruth,  such  a  round  Kobin  of  mere 
lies,  that  you  knew  not  which  to  begin  with  ? — What  could  you  do, 
but  look  round  with  horror  and  astonishment^  pleading  silently  to 
human  nature  itself, — ^and  perhaps  (as  hath  really  been  the  case  with 
me)  forget  both  the  slanderer  and  his  slander  in  the  anguish  inflicted 
by  the  passiveness  of  your  many  professed  friends,  whose  characters 
you  had  ever  been  as  eager  to  clear  from  the  least  stain  of  reproach 
as  if  a  coal  of  fire  had  been  on  your  own  skin  ? — But  enough  of  this 
which  would  not  have  occurred  to  me  at  all,  at  this  time,  had  it  not 
been  thus  suggested. 

The  feeling,  which  in  point  of  fact  chiefly  influenced  me  in  the  pre- 
ceding half  apology  for  the  supposition  of  a  divining  power  in  the 
hnman  mind,  arose  out  of  the  conviction  that  an  age  or  nation  may 
become  free  from  certain  prejudices,  beliefs,  and  superstitions  practices 
in  two  ways.  It  may  have  really  risen  above  them ;  or  it  may  have 
fallen  below  them,  and  become  too  bad. for  their  continuanoe.  The 
rustic  would  have  little  reason  to  thank  the  philosopher  who  shonld 
give  him  true  conceptions  of  ghosts,  omens,  dreams,  and  presentiments 
at  the  price  of  abandoning  his  faith  in  Providence  and  in  the  continued 
existence  of  his  fellow-creatures  after  their  death.  The  teeth  of  the 
old  serpent  sowed  by  the  Cadmuses  of  French  literature  under  Lewis 
XV.  produced  a  plenteous  crop  of  such  philosophers  and  truth-tmm- 
peters  in  the  reign  of  his  ill-fated  successor.  They  tanght  many  fiaots, 
historicaL,  political,  physiological,  and  ecclesiastical,  diffusing  their  no- 
tions 80  widely  that  the  very  ladies  and  hair-dressers  of  Paris  became 
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fluent  encyclopedists ;  and  the  sole  price,  which  their  scholars  paid 
for  these  treasures  of  new  light,  was  to  believe  Ohristianity  an  impos- 
ture, the  Scriptures  a  forgery,  the  worship  of  Gk>d  superstition,  hell  a 
fable,  heaven  a  dream,  our  life  without  providence,  and  our  death 
I  without  hope.  What  can  be  conceived  more  natural  than  the  result, 
(that  self-acknowledged  beasts  should  first  act,  and  next  suffer  thcm- 
Iselves  to  be  treated,  as  beasts  ? 

Thank  heaven ! — ^notwithstanding  the  attempts  of  Thomas  Paine  and 
his  compeers,  it  is  not  so  bad  with  us.  Open  infidelity  has  ceased  to 
be  a  means  even  of  gratifying  vanity :  for  the  leaders  of  the  gang 
themselves  turned  apostates  to  Satan,  as  soon  as  the  number  of  their 
proselytes  became  so  large  that  atheism  ceased  to  give  distinction. 
Nay,  it  became  a  mark  of  original  thinking  to  defend  the  Creed  and 
the  Ten  Commandments :  so  the  strong  minds  veered  round,  and  re- 
ligion came  again  into  fasliion.  But  still  I  exceedingly  doubt,  whether 
the  superannuation  of  sundry  superstitions  fancies  be  the  result  of  any 
real  diffusion  of  sound  thinking  in  the  nation  at  large.  For  instance, 
there  is  now  no  call  for  a  Picus  Mirandula  to  write  seven  books 
against  astrology.  It  might  seem,  indeed,  that  a  single  fact  like  that 
of  the  loss  of  Kempenfeldt  and  his  crew,  or  the  explosion  of  the  ship 
£*  Orient^  would  prove  to  the  common  sense  of  the  most  ignorant,  that 
even  if  astrology  could  be  true,  the  astrologers  must  be  false :  for  if 
such  a  science  were  possible  it  could  be  a  science  only  for  gods.  Yet 
Erasmus,  the  prince  of  sound  common  sense,  is  known  to  have  disap- 
proved of  his  friend's  hardihood,  and  did  not  himself  venture  be- 
yond skepticism  ;  and  the  immortal  Newton,  to  whom  more  than  to 
any  other  human  being  Europe  owes  the  purification  of  its  general 
notions  concerning  the  heavenly  bodies,  studied  astrology  with  much 
earnestness,  and  did  not  reject  it  till  he  had  demonstrated  the  false- 
hood of  all  its  pretended  grounds  and  principles.  The  exit  of  two  or 
three  superstitions  is  no  more  a  proof  of  the  entry  of  good  sense,  than 
the  strangling  of  a  despot  at  Algiers  or  Constantinople  is  a  symptom 
of  freedom.  If,  therefore,  not  the  mere  disbelief,  but  the  grounds  of 
such  disbelief  must  decide  the  question  of  our  superior  illumination,  I 
confess  that  I  could  not  from  my  own  observations  on  the  books  and 
conversation  of  the  age  vote  for  the  affirmative  without  much  liesita- 
tion.  As  many  errors  are  despised  by  men  from  ignorance  as  from 
knowledge.  Whether  that  be  not  the  case  with  regard  to  divination, 
is  a  query  that  rises  in  my  mind  (notwithstanding  my  fullest  convic- 
tion of  the  non-existence  of  such  a  power)  as  often  as  I  read  the 
names  of  the  great  statesmen  and  philosophers,  which  Cicero  enume- 
rates in  the  introductory  paragraphs  of  his  work  de  Divinatione. — 
Socrates^  omnesque  Socratici^  *  »  *  plurimisque  locis  gra/cU  auctor 
DemocHtm^  *  *  *  CVtttij()pxi«qite,  /amt^iam  Twater^  quern  ego  parem 
summis  jPeripateticU  jtwlico,  ''^  ''^  *  *f^  pro^eTusWaem  Twum  JutMnr<ir«f» 
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eomprobarunt*  Of  all  tlie  theistic  plulosopbers,  Xenoplianes  was  the 
only  one  who  wholly  rejected  it.  A  atoicis  degeneravit  PancBtius,  nee 
tamen  avsus  est  negate  vim  esse  divinandi^  aed  duhitare  se  dixit.i  Nor 
was  tills  a  mere  outward  assent  to  the  opinions  of  the  State.  Many 
of  them  subjected  the  question  to  the  most  exquisite  arguments,  and 
supported  the  affirmative  not  merely  by  experience,  but  (especially 
the  Stoics,  who  of  all  the  sects  most  cultivated  psychology)  by  a 
minute  analysis  of  human  nature  and  its  faculties:  while  on  the  mind 
of  Cicero  himself  (as  on  that  of  Plato  with  regard  to  a  state  of  retri- 
bution after  death)  the  universality  of  the  faith  in  all  times  and  coun- 
tries appears  to  have  made  the  deepest  impression.  Gentem  quidem 
nullam  video^  neque  tarn  humanam  atque  doctam^  neque  tarn  immanem 
tamque  harharam^  qum  non  aignifica/ri  futura^  et  a  quihusdam  intelUgi 
prcedicique  posse  censeatX 

I  fear  that  the  decrease  in  our  feelings  of  reverence  towards  man- 
kind at  large,  and  our  increasing  avereion  to  every  opinion  not 
grounded  in  some  appeal  to  the  senses,  have  a  larger  share  in  this  our 
emancipation  from  the  prejudices  of  Socrates  and  Cicero,  than  reflec- 
tion, insight,  or  a  fair  collation  of  the  facts  and  arguments.  For  my- 
self, I  would  much  ratlier  see  the  English  people  at  large  believe  some- 
what too  much  than  merely  just  enough,  if  the  latter  is  to  be  produced, 
or  must  be  accompanied,  by  a  contempt  or  neglect  of  the  faith  and 
intellect  of  their  forefathers.  For  not  to  say,  what  yet  is  most  cer- 
tain, that  a  i)eople  can  not  believe  just  enough,  and  that  there  are 
errors  which  no  wise  man  will  treat  with  rudeness,  while  there  is  a 
probability  that  they  may  be  the  refraction  of  some  great  ti*uth  as  yet 
below  the  horizon ;  it  remains  most  worthy  of  our  serious  considera- 
tion, whether  a  fancied  superiority  to  their  ancestors*  intellects  must 
not  be  speedily  followed  in  the  popular  mind  by  disrespect  for  their 
ancestors*  institutions.  Assuredly  it  is  not  easy  to  place  any  confi- 
dence in  a  form  of  Church  or  State,  of  the  founders  of  which  we  have 
been  taught  to  believe  that  their  philosophy  was  jargon,  and  their 
feelings  and  notions  rank  superstition.  Yet  are  we  never  to  grow 
wiser  ? — ^Are  we  to  be  credulous  by  birthright,  and  take  ghosts,  omens, 
visions,  and  witchcraft,  as  an  heirloom  ? — Grod  forbid.  A  distinction 
must  be  made,  and  such  a  one  as  shall  be  equally  availing  and  profit- 
able to  men  of  all  ranks.  Is  this  practicable? — ^YesI — ^it  exists.  It 
is  found  in  the  study  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  if  only  it  be 
combmed  witli  a  spiritual  partaking  of  the  Redeemer's  Blood,  of 
which,  mysterious  as  the  symbol  may  be,  the  sacramental  Wine  is  no 
mere  or  arbitrary  memento.  This  is  the  only  certain,  and  this  is  the 
universal,  preventive  of  all  debasing  superstitions ;  this  is  the  true 
Hffimony  (alfiOy  blood,  olvoc,  wine)  which  our  Milton  has  beautifully 
allegorized  in  a  passage  strangely  overlooked  by  all  his  oommentaton. 

•L.  La.  «.—£<<.  ^Uk—Ei.  tL.i.i*l^U> 
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Benr  in  mina,  reader  I  the  diaraeter  of  a  militant  ChrietUn,  «nd  the 
resulta  (in  Uiis  life  and  the  nextj  of  the  Redemption  by  the  Blood  of 
Clirist ;  and  so  penise  the  pnasage  :— 

II  Iho  rul  a  iniiill  niulgbily  root, 


t 


I 


)[  gbta:]}  fflTlM'  Bppiniiou. 


These  ilnea  might  be  employed  as  an  amulet  against  dehisions :  for 
the  man,  who  is  indeed  a  Oliristian,  will  as  little  think  of  informing 
himsell"  (■oiuiorning  the  future  hydreaine  or  presentiments,  ns  for  look- 
ing for  a  distant  oliject  at  broad  ncondny  wiOi  a  lightwl  taper  in  bis 

Bnt  whttlever  of  good  and  intelleotanl  onr  nature  worbeth  in  as,  it 
is  onr  appointed  task  to  render  grailiiallj-  onr  own  work.  For  all 
things  that  snrronnd  ua,  and  all  things  tilat  happen  nnio  as,  hare 
(each  doubtless  its  own  jirovideiitial  purpose,  but)  all  one  common 
fiual  caufH  :  namely,  tlio  Inorenae  of  conscionnni^'s  in  Biirh  ivisy  that 
vhaterer  part  of  Uie  t^rra  inecffnila  of  onr  nature  the  increased  oou' 
sdoasness  disooven,  onr  will  may  conquer  and  bring  into  Bn)Q«ction 
to  itself  nnder  the  soTereigoty  of  reason. 

4^  The  leading  differenoea  between  mechanic  and  vital  pliiloeophj  may 
aR  be  drawn  from  one  pointj  namely,  that  the  former  demanding  tat 
every  mode  and  act  of  eiistence  real  or  possible  Tisibiiity,tnowso(ity 
of  distance  and  nearness,  composition  (or  rather-jaitapoaition)  and 
deoompoMtion,  in  short  the  relations  of  unprodnctive  particles  to  eaek 
other ;  so  that  in  every  instance  the  result  is  the  exact  snm  of  die 
component  qnantides,  as  in  arithmetical  addition.    This  is  tlie  philos- 

t  ophy  of  death,  and  only  of  a  dead  nature  can  it  hold  good.  In  life, 
much  more  in  spirit,  and  in  a  livinfi;  and  spiritnal  philosophy,  the  two 
component  counter-powers  actnally  interpenetrate  each  other,  and 
generate  a  higher  third,  inclnding  both  the  former,  ita  tamen  tit  lit 
alia  at  major. 

To  apply  this  to  the  subject  of  this  present  comment.  The  elements 
(the  factors,  as  it  were)  of  religion  are  reason  and  miderstandiog.  If 
the  composition  stopped  in  itaelf,  an  understanding  thns  rationalized 
wonld  lead  to  the  admistnon  of  the  general  doctrines  of  natural  reli- 

S^OD,  the  belief  of  n  God.,  and  of  immortality ;  and  probably  to  an  ao- 
qaieeoeuoe  ia  tht  hialorj  enclft^wa  ot'^'^Qwi^V.   fiob^llit  wonld 
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be  a  specnlative  faith,  and  in  the  nature  of  a  theory ;  as  if  the  main 
object  of  religion  were  to  solve  diflSculties  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
intellect.  Now  this  state  of  mind,  which  alas  I  is  the  state  of  too 
many  among  our  •self*entitled  rational  religionists,  is  a  mere  balance 
or  compromise  of  the  two  powers,  not  that  living  and  generative  in- 
terpenetration  of  both  which  would  give  being  to  essential  religion ; — 
to  the  religion  at  the  birth  of  which  we  receive  the  spirit  of  adoption^ 
icJiereby  toe  cry  Aliba^  Father  ;  the  Spirit  itself  hearing  witness  with 
our  spirit^  that  we  are  the  children  of  God.  (Rom.  viii.  15,  16.)  In 
religion  there  is  no  abstraction.  To  the  unity  and  infinity  of  the  Di- 
vine Nature,  of  which  it  is  the  partaker,  it  adds  the  fulness,  and  to 
the  fulness,  the  grace  and  the  creative  overflowing.  That  which  in- 
tuitively it  at  once  beholds  and  adores,  praying  always,  and  rejoicing 
always — ^that  doth  it  tend  to  become.  In  all  things  and  in  each  thing 
— ^for  the  Almighty  Goodness  doth  not  create  generalities  or  abide  in 
abstractions — in  each,  the  meanest,  object  it  bears  witness  to  a  mys- 
tery of  infinite  solution.  Thus  beholding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the 
Lord.,  it  is  changed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory.  (2  Cor. 
iii.  18.)  For  as  it  is  born  and  not  made,  so  must  it  grow.  As  it  is 
tlie  image  or  symbol  of  its  gi*eat  object,  by  the  organ  of  this  similitude, 
as  by  an  eye,  it  seeth  that  same  image  throughout  the  creation;  and 
from  the  same  cause  sympathizeth  with  all  creation  in  its  groans  to 
be  redeemed.  For  we  hnow  that  the  whole  creation  groaneth  and  tra- 
vaileth  in  earnest  expectation  (Rom.  viii.  20-23)  of  a  renewal  of  its 
forfeited  power,  the  power,  namely,  of  retiring  into  that  image,  which 
is  its  substantial  form  and  true  life,  from  the  vanity  of  self,  which  then 
only  is  when  for  itself  it  hath  ceased  to  be.  Even  so  doth  religion 
finitely  express  the  unity  of  the  infinite  Spirit  by  being  a  total  act  of 
the  soul.  And  even  so  doth  it  represent  his  fulness  by  its  depth,  by 
its  substantiality,  and  by  an  all-pervading  vital  warmth  wldch— ^^dax- 
ing  the  rigid,  consolidating  the  dissolute,  and  giving  cohesion  to  that 
which  is  about  to  sink  down  and  fall  abroad,  as  into  the  dust  and 
crumble  of.  the  grave — is  a  life  within  life,  evermore  organizing  the 
soul  anew. 

Nor  doth  it  express  the  fulness  only  of  the  Spirit.  It  likewise  rep- 
resents his  overflowing  by  its  communicativeness,  budding  and  blos- 
soming forth  in  all  earnestness  of  pecsuasion,  and  in  all  words  of  sound 
doctrine :  while,  like  the  citron  in  a  genial  soil  and  climate,  it  bears  a 
golden  fruitage  of  good- works  at  the  same  time,  the  example  waxing 
in  contact  with  tlie  exhortation,  as  the  ripe  orange  beside  the  opening 
orange-flower.  Yea,  even  his  creativeness  doth  it  shadow  out  by  its 
own  powers  of  impregnation  and  production  (being  such  a  one  as 
Paul  the  €tged,  and  also  a  prisoner  for  Jesus  Christ,  who  begat  to  a 
Uoely  hope  his  son  Onesimusin  his  bonds)  regenerating  in  and  through 
the  Spirit  the  slaves  of  corruption,  and  fu^tives  from  a  far  greater 
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and  harder  master  tlian  Philemon.  The  love  of  Grod,  and  therefore 
God  himself  who  is  love,  religion  strives  to  express  hy  love,  and  meas- 
ures its  growth  by  the  increase  and  activity  of  its  love.  For  Chris- 
tian love  is  the  last  and  divinest  birth,  the  harmony,  nnity,  and  god- 
like transfiguration  of  all  the  vital,  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual 
powers.  Now  it  manifests  itself  as  the  sparkling  and  ebullient  spring 
of  well-doing  in  gifts  and  in  labors ;  and  now  as  a  silent  fountain  of 
patience  and  long-suffering,  the  fulness  of  which  no  hatred  or  perse- 
cution can  exhaust  or  diminish ;  a  more  than  conqueror  in  the  per- 
suasion, that  neitJier  deaUi^  nor  l\fe^  n&r  angels^  nor  prindpalities,  nor 
powers,  nor  things  present^  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth, 
nor  any  other  creature,  shall  he  ahle  to  separate  it  from  the  lore  of  God 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord.    (Rom.  viii.  88,  89.) 

From  God's  love  through  his  Son,  crucified  for  us  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world,  religion  begins:  and  in  love  towards  God  and  the 
creatures  of  God  it  hath  its  end  and  completion.  O,  how  heaven-like 
it  is  to  sit  among  brethren  at  the  feet  of  a  minister  who  speaks  under 
the  influence  of  love  and  is  heard  under  the  same  influence !  For  all 
abiding  and  spiritual  knowledge,  infused  into  a  grateful  and  affection- 
ate fellow-Christian,  is  as  the  child  of  the  mind  that  infuses  it.  The 
delight  which  he  gives  he  receives ;  and  in  that  bright  and  liberal 
hour  the  gladdened  preacher  can  scarce  gather  the  ripe  produce  of  to- 
day without  discovering  and  looking  forward  to  the  green  fruits  and 
embryons,  the  heritage  and  reversionary  wealth  of  the  days  to 
come ;  till  he  burets  forth  in  prayer  and  thanksgiving — The  Jiarvest 
truly  is  plenteous^  hut  the  laborers  few.  0  gracious  Lord  of  the 
harvest,  send  forth  laborers  into  thy  ha/rvest  I  There  is  no  difference 
between  Jew  and  QreeTc.  Thou^  Lord^  over  all^  art  rich  to  all  that 
call  upon  thee.  But  Iww  shall  they  call  on  him  in  whom  they  ha'ce 
not  believed  ?  and  how  shall  they  believe  in  him  ofichom  they  have  not 
heard  ?  and  how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preoA^her  ?  and  how  shall 
they  preach  except  they  be  sent?  And  0!  how  beautiful  upon  the 
mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  hringeth  good  tidings^  tJiat  publish- 
eth peace,  that  hringeth  glad  tidings  of  good  things,  that  publisheth 
salvation  ;  that  saith  unto  the  captive  sou\  Thy  Ood  reigneth  !  God 
manifested  in  the  flesh  hath  redeemed  thee  I  0  Lord  of  the  harvest^  send 
forth  laborers  into  thy  harvest. 

Join  with  me,  reader!  in  the  fervent  prayer  that  we  may  seek 
witliin  us  what  we  can  never  find  elsewhere,  that  we  may  find  within 
us  what  no  words  can  put  there,  that  one  only  true  religion,  which 
elevateth  knowing  into  being,  which  is  at  once  the  science  of  being, 
and  the  being  and  the  life  of  all  genuine  science. 
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(C.) 

Not  withont  great  hesitation  should  I  express  a  suspicion  oonoem- 
ing  the  genaineness  of  any  the  least  important  passage  in  the  New 
Testament,  nnless  I  conld  adduce  the  most  condnsive  evidence  from 
the  earliest  manuscripts  and  commentators,  in  support  of  its  interpo- 
lation :  well  knowing  that  such  permission  has  already  opened  a  door 
to  the  most  fearful  license.  It  is  indeed,  in  its  consequences,  no  less 
than  an  assumed  right  of  picking  and  choosing  our  religion  out  of  the 
Scriptures.  Most  assuredly  I  would  never  hazard  a  suggestion  of  this 
kind  in  any  instance  in  which  the  retention  or  the  omission  of  the 
words  conld  make  the  slightest  difference  with  regard  to  fact,  mira- 
cle, or  precept.  Still  less  would  I  start  the  question,  where  tlie  Ay- 
pothms  of  their  interpolation  could  he  wrested  to  the  discountenan- 
cing of  any  article  of  doctrine  concerning  which  dissension  exbtod : 
no,  not  though  the  douht  or  dishelief  of  the  doctrine  had  been  con- 
fined to  those,  whose  faith  few  but  themselves  would  honor  with  the 
name  of  Christianity ;  however  reluctant  we  might  be,  both  from  the 
courtesies  of  social  life  and  the  nobler  charities  of  humility,  to  with- 
hold from  the  persons  themselves  the  title  of  Ohristians. 

But  as  there  is  nothing  in  Matthew  xii.  40,  which  would  fall  within 
this  general  rule,  I  dare  pennit  myself  to  propose  the  query,  whether 
there  does  not  exist  internal  evidence  of  its  being  a  gloss  of  some 
unlearned,  though  pious,  Christian  of  the  first  century,  which  has 
slipt  into  the  text?  The  following  are  my  reasoQs.  1.  It  is  at  all 
events  a  comment  on  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  and  no  part  of  his 
speech.  2.  It  interrupts  the  course  and  breaks  down  the  application 
of  our  Lord^s  argument,  as  addressed  to  men  who  from  their  unwil- 
lingness to  sacrifice  their  vain  traditions,  gaiifhl  hypocrisy,  and  pride 
both  of  heart  and  of  demeanor,  demanded  a  miracle  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  moral  truths  that  must  have  borne  witness  to  their  own  divin- 
ity in  the  consciences  of  all  who  had  not  rendered  themselves  con- 
science-proof. 8.  The  text  strictly  taken  is  irreconcilable  with  the 
fact  as  it  is  afterwards  related,  and  as  it  is  universally  accepted.  I  at 
least  remember  no  calculation  of  time,  according  to  which  the  inter- 
space from  Friday  evening  to  the  earliest  dawn  of  Sunday  morning, 
could  be  represented  as  three  days  and  three  nights.  As  three  days 
our  Saviour  himself  speaks  of  it  (John  ii.  19)  and  so  it  would  be  de- 
scribed in  common  language  as  well  as  according  to  the  use  of  the 
Jews ;  but  I  can  find  no  other  part  of  Scripture  which  authorizes  the 
phrase  of  three  nights.  This  gloss  is  not  found  either  in  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  circumstances  by  Matthew  himself  (xvi.  4),  nor  in  Mark 
(viii.  12),  nor  in  Luke  (xii.  54).  Mark^s  narration  doth  indeed  most 
strikingly  confirm  my  second  reason,  drawn  from  the  purpose  of  our 
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Saviour's  ailment :  for  ttie  alliision  to  the  prophet  Jonas  it  omitted 
altogutlier,  and  the  rcriisal  therefore  rests  on  the  depravity  of  tlie  ap- 
phcanla,  as,  proved  by  tlie  wantonness  of  tlie  appUcation  itself.  AJl 
eigna  mnst  have  been  naeless  to  snSh  men  aa  long  as  the  greatsigD  of 
the  tiraee,  Uie  oall  to  repeutftnue,  refuained  witliont  effect.  4.  The 
gluM  correBpondii  wltli  the  known  foniiness  of  the  earlier  Jewish  coii- 
vcrls,  and  indeed  of  the  ChriiitianB  in  geueral  of  the  first  c«ntar}-,  to 
bring  ont  in  detail  and  into  exact,  sqnnre  every  nccominodation  of  the 
Old  Testament,  vliicL  they  either  funnd  in  ttie  Gtiapels,  or  inade  for 
themselves.  Jt  is  too  notorious  into  what  strange  fancies  (not  alwa^ 
at  aafc  distauee  from  dangerous  erTors)  the  oldest  nninspired  writers 
of  the  Oliristiaii  Chureh  were  sednoed  by  this  passion  of  tranEmnting 
without  Scriptural  suthority  in<ii<ientB,  names,  and  even  mere  sonnds 
of  the  Hebrew  Soriptnres,  into  Evangelical  types  and  correspondenees. 
An  additional  reason  may  perhaps  oacn^  tu  tliose  who  alone  would 
be  qnahlied  to  appreciate  its  force:  namely,  to  Biblical  scholars  ia- 
miliar  witli  the  opinions  and  arguments  of  sundry  doctors.  Rabbinical 
as  well  aa  Cbrietlan,  respecting  the  lirst  and  second  chapter  of  Jonah. 

(D.) 

In  all  ages  of  the  OhriEtian  Chureh,  and  in  the  later  period  of  the 
Jewish  (that  is,  ns  soon  as  from  their  aeqnaintanoe  first  with  tbe 
Oriental,  nnii  AftiTwanls  with  the  (Irtck,  plnli!si.i(iliy  the  precursory 
and  preparative  influeneea  of  the  Oospel  began  to  work)  there  have 
existed  individnals  (Laodiceans  in  spirit,  minims  in  faitli,  and  nomi' 
nalists  in  philosophy)  who  mistake  ontlinea  for  substance,  and  distinct 
images  for  clear  conceptions ;  with  whom,  therefore,  not  to  be  a  thing 
la  the  same  aa  not  to  be  at  all.  The  contempt  in  which  auoh  persons 
bold  the  works  and  doctrines  of  all  theologians  before  Grotiua,  and 
of  all  philoaophei-s  before  Locke  and  Hartley  (at  .least  before  Baoon 
and  Hobbes),  is  not  accidental,  nor  yet  altogether  owing  to  that  epi- 
demic of  a  proud  ignorance  occasioned  by  a  diffused  sciolism,  which 
gave  a  sickly  and  hectic  showinesa  to  the  latter  half  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. It  is  a  real  instinct  of  self-defence  acting  offensively  by  antici- 
pation. For  the  authority  of  all  the  greatest  names  of  anlJQnity  ia 
full  and  decisive  against  them ;  and  man,  by  the  very  nature  of  his 
birth  and  growtli,  is  so  much  tlie  creature  of  autliority,  that  there  is 
no  way  of  effectually  resisting  it,  but  by  undermining  the  reverence 
for  the  post  in  toto.  Thus,  the  Jewish  Prophets  have,  forsooth,  a 
certain  degree  of  antiquarian  valne,  as  being  the  only  specimens  ei- 
tant  of  the  oracles  of  a  barbarous  tribe ;  the  Evangelists  are  to  tie  in- 
terpreted with  a  duo  allowance  for  their  snperaiatious  prejudices 
concerning  evil  spirits,  and  St.  Paul  never  suffers  tJiera  to  forget  that 
hebad  beea  broaght  aptilthvfwX.iA&iin'^^^Alob^l    The  Greeki 
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indeed  were  a  fioe  people  in  works  of  taste ;  but  as  to  their  pjiiloso- 
phers — the  writings  of  Plato  are  smoke  and  flash  from  the  witch's 
caldron  of  a  disturbed  imagination : — Aristotle's  works  a  quickset 
hedge  of  fruitless  and  thorny  distinctions ;  and  all  the  philosophers 
before  Plato  and  Aristotle  fablers  and  allegorizers  I 
•  But  these  men  have  had  their  day  :  and  there  are  signs  of  the 
times  clearly  announcing  that  that  day  is  verging  to  its  close.  Even 
now  there  are  not  a  few,  on  whose  convictions  it  will  not  be  uninflu- 
encive  to  know,  that  the  power,  by  which  men  are  led  to  the  truth 
of  things,  instead  of  their  appearances,  was  deemed  and  entitled  tlie 
living  and  substantial  Word  of  God  by  the  soundest  of  the  Hebrew 
Doctors ;  that  the  eldest  and  most  profound  of  the  Greek  philosophers 
demanded  assent  to  their  doctrine,  mainly  as  ow^ta  ^eoTrapddorogy  that 
is,  a  traditionary  wisdom  that  had  its  origin  in  inspiration ;  that  these 
men  referred  the  same  power  to  the  irOp  del^uov  vird  Sioikovvto^  Aoyov ; 
and  that  they  were  scarcely  less  express  than  their  scholar  Philo  Ju- 
dsBUs,  in  their  affirmations  of  the  Logos,  as  no  mere  attribute  or  qual- 
ity, no  mode  of  abstraction,  no  personification,  but  literally  and  mys- 
teriously Detu  alter  et  idem. 

When  education  has  disciplined  the  minds  of  our  gentry  for  aus- 
terer  study ;  when  educated  men  shall  be  ashamed  to  look  abroad 
for  truths  that  can  be  only  found  within ;  within  themselves  they 
will  discover,  intuitively  will  they  discover,  the  distinctions  between 
the  light  that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world  ;  and  the 
understanding,  which  forms  the  peeulium  of  each  man,  as  different  in 
extent  and  value  from  another  man's  understanding,  as  his  estate  may 
be  from  his  neighbor's  estate.  The  words  of  St.  John  i.  7-12,  are  in 
their  whole  extent  interpretable  of  the  understanding,  which  derives 
its  rank  and  mode  of  being  in  the  human  race  (that  is,  as  far  as  it 
may  be  contrasted  with  the  instinct  of  the  dog  or  elephant,  in  all, 
which  constitutes  it  human  understanding)  from  the  universal  light. 
This  light  comes  therefore  as  to  its  own.  Being  rejected,  it  leaves 
the  understanding  to  a  world  of  dreams  and  darkness :  for  in  it  alone 
is  life  and  the  life  is  the  light  of  men.  What  then  but  apparitions  can 
remain  to  a  philosophy,  which  strikes  death  through  all  things  vis- 
ible and  invisible;  satisfies  itself  then  only  when  it  can  explain 
those  abstractions  of  the  outward  senses,  which  by  an  unconscious 
irony  it  names  indifferently  facts  and  pJuimomena,  mechanicaUy — 
that  is,  by  the  laws  of  death ;  and  brands  with  the  name  of  mysti- 
cism every  solution  grounded  in  life,  or  the  powers  and  intuitions  of 

life? 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  light  be  received  by  faith,  to  such  under- 
standings it  delegates  the  privilege  (i^ovaiav)  to  become  sons  of  God, 
expanding  while  it  elevates,  even  as  the  beams  of  the  sun  incorporate 
with  the  mist,  and  make  its  natural  darkness  and  earthly  nature  the 
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bearer  and  interpreter  of  their  own  glory.     'Eiv  p)i  nitnevctiTt,  ot  pj 

The  very  same  truth  is  fouDd  in  a  fragment  of  tlie  Ephesian  Hero- 
clitUB,  preserved  bj  BtobiBus.  Si'i'  "^v  Aij-ovrof  fujupifrmJai  xpi  r^ 
{vf^  mivTuv  TplfovTai  -yUp  wilurrr  ol  avSpairivoi  vooi  iiri  h^i;  tov  9eim 
(Aoj'ov)  ■pOTtij'dfp  TBCOvTOV iKoaoii  t^liei,  nal  iSapxei irdai  nai nepffivcTai* 
—To  disROHTBe  rHtionally  (if  we  would  render  the  discnrBiTe  under- 
Btanding  dlsconrse  of  reason)  it  behooves  na  to  derive  slrength  from 
that  which  is  common  to  all  men  (the  light  that  UgkUth  etery  man). 
For  all  human  nnderstaadiogs  are  nonriBlieti  by  the  one  Divine  Word, 
whose  power  is  ootnmensnrata  with  hia  will,  and  is  anfflcient  for  al! 
and  overfloweth  {nhinfth  in.  d-arkneta,  and  is  not  contained  Iherein,  or 
eomprehended  6y  the  dari^ntas). 

This  wea  Heraclitns,  whose  book  is  nearly  six  hundred  years  alder 
than  the  Gospel  of  St,  John,  and  who  waa  proverbially  entitled  ths 
Dark  (4  anateivoi).  But  it  waa  a  darkness  which  Socrates  wonld  not 
condemn.t  and  whicii  would  probably  appear  to  enlightened  Chria- 
tians  the  darkness  of  prophecy,  bad  the  work,  which  he  hid  in  the 
temple,  been  preserved  to  ns.  Bat  obscurity  is  a  word  of  many 
meanings.  It  may  be  in  the  subject ;  it  may  be  in  the  author ;  or  it 
may  be  in  the  reader ; — and  this  again  may  originate  in  the  state  of 
the  reader's  heart ;  or  in  that  of  his  capacity ;  or  in  his  temper  \  or 
in  hia  accidental  Bssociatione.  Two  kinds  are  especially  pointed  out 
by  the  divine  Plato  in  his  Sophistes.  The  beauty  of  the  original  is 
beyond  my  reach.  On  my  anxiety  to  give  the  fulness  of  the  thouglit, 
I  must  ground  my  excuse  for  construing  rather  than  translating.  The 
fidelity  of  the  version  may  well  atone  for  its  harshness  in  a  passage 
that  deserves  a  meditatjon  beyond  the  ministry  of  words,  even  the 
words  of  Plato  himself,  though  in  tbem,  or  nowhere,  are  to  be  heard 
the  sweet  sounds,  that  issued  from  the  head  of  Memnon  at  the  touch 
of  light.—"  One  thing  is  the  hardness  to  be  understood  of  the  aopbisl, 
another  that  of  the  philosopher.  The  former  retreating  into  the  ob- 
scurity of  that  which  hath  not  tme  being  {toB  /til  fiiToy),  and  by  long 
intercourse  accustomed  to  the  same,  is  hard  to  be  known  on  account 
of  the  daskiness  of  the  place.  But  the  philosopher  by  contemplation 
of  pure  reason  evermore  approximating  to  the  idea  of  true  being 
(t-du  Svrof)  is  by  no  means  easy  to  be  seen  on  account  of  the  splendor 
of  that  region.  For  the  intellectual  eyes  of  the  many  flit,  and  are  in- 
capable of  looking  fisedly  toward  the  God-like. "J 

•  Serin.  Iir.—JCi 

t  Diogeoee  LaertiuB  has  preserved  the  oharaoteristio  criticism  of  Soon- 
tea.     iani  f  Eipmi&iiv  aiiriji  iovra  nv  'HpatXtiroB  /mYypa/i/ia,  IpeaSat,  Ti 
SoKii ;  Tov  ii  ifavaL,  "A  piv  iruy^no,  ytwaia'  ol/iai  tf,  xai  a  /i^  mni^Ko-  iri^ 
JipXiov  yi  Tivor  Jtirai  n-okv^iiToi.    U.  v.  7. — Ed. 
t  The  puuga  Is  >- 
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There  are,  I  am  aware,  persons  who  willingly  admit,  that  not  in 
articles  of  faith  alone,  but  in  the  heights  of  geometry,  and  even  in 
the  necessary  first  principles  of  natural  philosophy,  there  exist  truths 
of  apodictic  force  in  reason,  which  the  mere  D;Diderstanding  strives  in 
vain  to  comprehend.  Take,  as  an  instance,  the  descending  series  of 
infinites  in  every  finite,  a  position  which  involves  a  contradiction  for 
the  understanding,  yet  follows  demonstrably  from  the  very  definition 
of  body,  as  that  which  fills  a  space.  For  wherever  there  is  a  space 
filled,  there  must  be  an  extension  to  be  divided.  When  therefore 
maxims  generalized  from  appearances  (j>?KBnomena)  are  applied  to 
substances ;  when  rules,  abstracted  or  deduced  from  forms  in  time 
and  space,  are  used  as  measures  of  spiritual  being,  yea  even  of  the 
Divine  Nature  which  can  not  be  compared  or  classed  (For  my  thov^hU 
a/re  not  your  thoughts^  neither  a/re  your  wa/ys  my  wa/ys^  iaith  the  Lord, 
Isaiah  Iv.  8) ;  such  professors  can  not  but  protest  against  the  whole 
process,  as  grounded  on  a  gross  metaham  elg  dXXo  yho^.  Yet  still 
they  are  disposed  to  tolerate  it  as  a  sort  of  sanative  counter-excite- 
ment, that  holds  in  check  the  more  dangerous  disease  of  Methodism. 
But  I  more  than  doubt  of  both  the  positions.  I  do  not  think  Meth- 
odism, Oalvinistic  or  Wesleyan,  the  more  dangerous  disease;  and 
even  if  it  were,  I  should  deny  that  it  is  at  all  likely  to  be  counteracted 
by  the  rational  Christianity  of  our  modern  Alogi  {Xoyoq  mareug  tlh^yoc  1) 
who,  mistaking  unity  for  sameness,  have  been  pleased,  by  a  misnomer 
not  less  contradictory  to  their  own  tenets  than  intolerant  to  those  of 
Christiana  in  general,  to  entitle  themselves  Unitarians.  The  two  con- 
tagions attack  each  a  wholly  different  class  of  minds  and  tempers, 
and  each  tends  to  produce  and  justify  the  other,  accordingly  as  the 
predisposition  of  the  patient  may  chance  to  be.  If  fanaticism  be  as 
a  fire  in  the  flooring  of  the  Church,  the  idolism  of  the  unspiritualized 
understanding  is  the  dry  rot  in  its  beams  and  timbers.  Tfipiv  xpff 
ofiewveiv  fidXXov  fj  TrvpKot^,  says  Heraditus.*  It  is  not  the  sect  of 
Unitarian  Dissenters,  but  the  spirit  of  IJnitarianism  in  the  members 
of  the  Church  that  alarms  me.  To  what  open  revilings,  and  to  what 
whispered  slanders,  I  subject  my  name  by  this  public  avowal,  I  well 

ff^aofieVf  idv  ^ijTufiev,  ISeiv  fjthf  ;faXe«'dv  ivapyuc  kcU  rovroVf  trepov  fiijv  rpO' 
nov  fi  re  tov  ao^iarov  xa^'^orri^  fi  re  tovtov. 

OEAI.     Hue ; 

HE.  'O  fiiv  uiroSidpdffKov  e/f  t^  tov  fi^  Hvrog  OKOTeivoTijTaf  rpt,py  irpo- 
aaTTTOfievoc  air^Cj  Sid  rd  OKoreivdv  tov  ronov  Karavo^ocu  ;f  oXeTrof .  i  yap ; 

OEAI.    'EoiKev. 

SK.  'O  de  ye  i^i^eo^,  ry  tov  bvro^  del  6Ul  TuoyiOfuiv  irpooKelfievoc 
I6e^,  did  rd  Xc^Trpdv  ad  r^c  x^*P^  oMt^jujg  eimer^^  b^d^ai'  rd  ydp  r^f  tuv 
voT^Xuv  infx^g  bfifiara  Kaprepeiv  irpdc  rd  $eiov  d^opQvra  ddwara,  B.8i. 
—Bd. 

DIog.  LMrt.  ix.  1.— JErf. 
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tl       r :  I       rip  Tiwlr  thai  hrtarBpuv  'HpaJtleirof,  ^ffCT,  inotoat  obt 

irrtfOftivovi  oito'  etirelir  dX^  Kot,  K^rf  <3f,  0ai^<njaiv  &v  dv  /i^  ytvuatujoi. 

*  (B.) 

The  accompliEhed  author  of  the  Arcadia,  the  star  of  serenest  brQ' 

liaiic«  it)  the  glorious  constellation  of  Eliiabeth's  court,  our  England's 

Sir  Philip  Sidnej,  the  paruiaouot  gentleman  of  Enrope,  tlie  poet, 

warrior,  and  statesman,  held  high  converse  with  Spenser  on  the  id^ 

I   of  anperBeuBuol  beauty  ;  on  all  "  earlhly  fair  and  amiable,"  as  the 
_  Bjsibol^of  that  idgftj  and  on  flinsjcaiid.  poesy  as  ita  living  edncts. 

'  Witii  the  same  genial  reverence  did  the  younger  Algernon  comrnnue' 
with  Harrington  and  Milton  on  the  idea  of  a  perfect  State ;  and  in 
what  sense  it  is  true,  that  the  men  (that  is,  the  aggregate  of  the  in- 
labitants  of  a  country  at  any  one  time)  are  made  for  the  State,  not 
the  Stat«  for  the  men.  But  th(»je  lights  sliine  no  longer,  or  for  a  few. 
Eieufit:  and  enter  in  their  steiid  Eolofernes  and  Costard,  masked  as 
Metaphyaics  and  Oommon-Sense.  And  these  too  have  their  ideas. 
The  former  has  an  idea  that  Hume,  Hartley,  and  Condillac,  have  ex- 
ploded ail  ideas,  hut  tliose  of  senEBtion ;  he  has  an  idea  tliot  be  was 
particularly  pleased,  with  the  fine  idea  of  the  last-nwneci  piiilosoplier, 
that  there  is  no  absurdity  in  asking  What  color  virtue  is  of!  inaa- 
much  OB  the  proper  philosiiphie  answers  would  be  black,  bine,  or 

-^'bottle-green,  according  as  the  coat,  wfdatcoat,  and  small  dotbee  mi^t 
chance  to  be  of  the  person,  the  series  of  whose  motions  had  eitdted 

'  the  sensations,  which  formed  our  idea  of  virtue.  The  latter  haa  HO 
idea  of  a  better-flavored  haunch  of  venison  than  he  dined  off  at  the 
Albion.  He  admits  that  the  French  have  an  excellent  idea  of  cook- 
ing in  general,  but  holds  tliat  their  best  cooka  have  no  more  idea  of 
dreseing  a  turtle  than  the  gonrmandg  themselves,  at  Paris,  have,  any 
real  idea  of  the  true  taste  and  color  of  the  fat. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  a  portion  of  the  liigh  value  attached  of  lata 
years  to  the  dates  and  margins  of  our  old  folios  and  quartos  may  be 
transferred  to  their  contents.  Even  now  there  exists  a  shrewd  sns- 
picion  in  the  minds  of  reading  men,  that  not  only  Plato  tmd  ArlatMle, 

~  but  even  Scotns  Erigena,*  aud  the  schoolmen  from  Peter  LoiDbardt 

,  to  Dong  Scotus,t  are  not  such  mere  blockheads,  as  thej  pass  for  with 
tliose  who  have  never  perused  a  line  of  their  writings.  What  the  re- 
sults may  be,  should  this  ripen  into  conviction,  I  can  bat  gnasa.  But 
all  histoid  seem»  to  favor  the  persuasion  I  entertain,  that  in  every  (gs 
the  speculative  philosophy  in  general  acceptance,  the  metapbyMCtl 
opinions  that  happen  ta  l>e^predMninant,  will  inflnence  tJie  theolog 
of  that  age.    WbateveMs'proposeSitor-ffieTioiief,  M~Wae,  must  haw 

•  He  died  «  Oxford  Id  aM^Ed.  r  ««  Uk&ViAa^  ut  PuU  In  UN.— Xi 

t  Btaediaiaaar-Ei. 
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been  previously  admitted  by^reason  as  possible,  as  inyolving  no  con-  '<^ 
tradiction  to  the  universal  forms  or  laws  of  thongbt,  no  iDcompati- 
bility  in  tbe  terms  of  tbe  proposition ;  and  the  determination  on  this 
head  belongs  exclusively  to  the  science  of  melii|kysics.  In  each  article 
of  faith  embraced  on  conviction,  the  mind  determines,  first  intuitively 
on  its  logical  possibility ;  secondly,  discursively,  on  its  analogy  to 
doctrines  already  believed,  as  well  as  on  its  correspondence  to  the 
wants  and  faculties  of  ^our  nature;  and  thirdly,  historically,  on  the 
direct  and  indirect  evidem^. '  But  the  probability  of  an  event  is  a  part 
of  its  historic  evidence,  and  constitutes  its  presumptive  proof,  or  the  evi- 
dence A  priori.  Now  as  the  degree  of  evidence  A  posteriori^  requisite  in 
order  to  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  actual  occurrence  of  any  fact  stands, 
in  an  invefse  ratio  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  evidence  d  priori 
(that  is,  a  fact  probable  in  itself  may  be  believed  on  slight  testimony) ; 
it  is  manifest  that  of  the  three  factors,  by  which  the  mind  is  deter- 
mined to  the  admission  or  rejection  of  the  point  in  question,  the  last, 
th^  historical,  must  bfl,greatly  influenced  by  the  second,  andogy,  an4. --- 
that  both  depend  on  the  first,  logical  congruity,  not  Indeed  as  their 
cause  or  preconstituent,  but  as  their  indispensable  condition ;  so  that 
the  very  inquiry  concerning  them  is  preposterous  {ao^iofia  tov  it^^pov 
irporipov)  as  long  as  the  first  remains  undetermined.  Again:  the 
history  of  human  opinions  (ecclesiastical  and  philosophical  history) 
confirms  by  manifold  instaniJesJ^  what  ITtteiitive  "consideration  oTTKe 
position  itself  might  have  authorized  us  to  presume,  namely,  that  on 
all  such  subjects  as  are  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  senses,  and  therefore 
incapable  of  a  direct  proof  from  outward  experience,  the  question 
whether  any  given  position  is  logically  impossible  (incompatible  with 
reason)  or  only  incompi;ehensible  (that  is,  not  reducible  to  the  forms  -,  ^ 
of  sense,  namely,  time  and  spabe,  or  those  of  the  understanding, ,  '/ 
namely,  quantity,  quality,  and  relation)  in  other  words,  the  question, 
whether  an  assertion  be  in  itself  inconceivable,  or  only  by  us  un- 
imaginable, will  be  decided  by  each  individual  according  to  the  po- 
sitions assumed  as  first  principles  in  the  metaphysical  system  which 
he  has  previously  adopted.  Thus  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Reason, 
the  creator  of  itie  material  universe,  involved  a  contradiction  for  a 
disdple  of  Epicurus,  who  had  convinced  himself  that  causative  thought 
was  tantamount  to  something  out  of  nothiiig  or  substance  out  of 
>  shadow,  and  incompatible  with  the  axiom,  Nihil  ex  nihUo :  While  on 
tbe  contrary  to  a  Platonist  this  position,  that  tho^gl\]b  ocmind  essen- 
tially, vel  sensu  eminenti,  is  causative,  is  necessarily  pre-supposed  in 
every  other  truth,  as  that  without  which  every  fact  of  experience 
would  involve  a  contradiction  in  reason.  Now  it  is  not  denied  that 
the  finmers  of  onr  Ghuroh  Liturgy,  Homilies  and  Articles,  entertained 
metaphysical  opinions  irreconcilable  in  their  first  p^noiples  with  the 
vystem  of  specidative  philosophy  which  has  been  taught  in  this  ooun* 
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toy,  Mii  id;  Wif  imlTerBally  received,  since  the  asserted  snd  gem- 
wdtr  btUend  Thtfnit  <tt'  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  (the  excellent  Stil- 
Hnfflnot)  in  Ua  fluilHiB   poatroveny  willi   Ur.   Loclce.      Asenredl; 
UMMAm  It  ii  wdl  i<IIA>  tlie  coHBideratioa  of  onr  Clergy  whetlier  it 
i>  at  all  pralwUe  in  ItfUt^  or  congrnoiis  with  experience,  that  the  dis- 
puted Artidn  of  ow  Charoh  d«  retalatu  et  oredendU  ehonld  be 
B  of  heart,  and  in  the  light  of  lino wledge,  when, 
it  philosopbj,  on  which  the  framers  themseWes 
rated  tlw  anteoedait  credibility  (inaj  we  not  add  even  the  revelabil- 
lt7 1)  of  tits  AltlfllM  In  qneation,  have  been  exchanged  for  principles 
t        tbe  moM  dbriiffllWi  U  not  contrary  t    It  may  be  sfud  and  trulj',  that 
~  flw.Soriptara,  and  not  metaphysical  systems,  are  our  beat  and  nlti- 
And  Jmiiifiae^^  fi»;^^vpi'iti/.n  waninst  rely  for  the 
""*-'"Wi.    Tel  what  is  considoi-ed  incapable  of  bedog 
I,  >vill  be  deemed  incapable  of  having  been  re- 

7TMl«dainil;  and  that  philosophy  hua  hitherto  Lad  a  negative  voice, 
.  ai  to  tba  tntan^atatloB  of  the  Scriptures  in  high  and  dootrinal  poinla, 
ta  proTod  by  tha  cwune  of  ai^ument  adopted  in  the  controrersial 
TOlnniM  of  an  tb«  orthodox  divines  from  Origen  to  Bishop  Bnll,  as 
waH  ■•  ^  tha  vcrj  different  sense  attached  to  the  same  texts  by 
the  ■1>«'^lf  of  the  modem  metapkff^g'ue,  wherever  they  have  beeu 
■t  liborty  to  form  ttieir  own  creeds  according  to  their  own  expoei- 

I  repeat  the  qaution  then :  is  it  likely,  tiiat  tlie  bttb  of  oar  anow 
tors  will  be  retuned  Then  their  philosophy  la  refected, — rqjeoted  A 
priori,  ae  baseleea  notions  not  worth  inquiring  into,  as  obwleto  erron 
whic^t  would  be  slaying  the  slain  to  conf^t  Shotdd  tlie  ansmr 
be  in  the  negative,  it  would  be  no  struned  infbrenoe  that  the  Olergy 
at  Teoat,  as  the  conservators  of  the  national  faith,  and  th«  aooredited 
representatives  of  learning  in  general  amongst  ns,  might  with  gnat 
advantage  to  their  own  peace  of  mind  qntdify  themselves  to  Jndge  tor 
themselves  concerning  the  comparative  worUi  and  solidity  of  tbs  tiro 
Bohemes.  Let  them  make  the  experiment,  whether  a  patient  to- 
hearing  of  their  predecessor's  oanse,  with  enongh  of  predilection  for  tha 
men  to  counterpoise  the  pr^cdicea  against  their  system,  might  not 
indnce  them  to  move  for  a  new  trial ; — B,  resnlt  of  no  mean  impor- 
tance in  my  opinion,  were  it  on  this  acoonnt  alone,  that  it  would  ro- 
call  certain  ex-dignitaries  in  the  book-repnblic  from  tiieir  long  exila 
j  on  the  shelves  of  onr  public  libraries  to  their  old  familiar  staticw  cm 
ylthe  reading  desks  of  onr  theolo^cal  stndente.  However  strong  the 
f  presamption  were  in  favor  of  principles  authorized  by  names  that 
mast  needs  be  so  dear  and  venerable  to  a  minister  of  tha  OhnrtOk  tri  / 
,  EngUnd,  as  those  of  Hooker,  Whitaker,  Field,  Donne,  Selden,  Bt&j  / 
j  UngSeet — (masculine  iatieUecta^foTmednnder  therobnst  disdpline  of  I  / 
I  an  age  memorable  for  keenneM  ol  1«»«sx*^KD&^ft(SIl\-mbu6x^V^^llol 
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undue  preponderance  from  any  previous  weight  in  this  scale  will  be 
apprehended  by  minds  ca[)able  of  estimating  tiie  counter- weights, 
which  it  nmst  first  bring  to  a  balance  in  the  scale  opiKwite.  The  ob- 
stinacy of  opinions  tliat  have  always  been  taken  for  granted,  opinions 
unassailable  even  by  the  remembrance  of  a  doubt,  the  silent  accrescence 
of  belief  from  the  unwatched  depositions  of  a  general,  never-contra- 
dicted, hearsay;  the  concurring  suffrage  of  modern  books,  all  pre-sup- 
posing  or  re-asserting  the  same  principles  with  the  same  confidence,  and 
with  the  same  contempt  for  all  prior  systems; — and  among  those,  works 
of  liighest  authority,  appealed  to  in  our  Legislature,  and  lectured  on  at 
our  Universities ;  the  very  books,  perhaps,  that  called  forth  our  own 
first  efforts  in  thinking  ;  the  solutions  and  conftitiitions  in  which  must 
therefore  have  appeared  ten-fold  more  satisfactory  from  their  having 
given  us  our  first  information  of  the  diflSculties  to  be  solved,  of  the 
^'opinions  to  be  confuted. — Verily,  a  clergyman's  [)artiality  towards  the  • 
tenets  of  his  forefathers  must  be  intense  beyond  all  precedent,  if  it 
can  more  than  sustain  itself  against  antagonists  so  strong  in  them- 
selves, and  with  such  mighty  adjuncts. 

Nor  in  tliis  enumeration  dare  I  (though  fully  aware  of  the  obloquy 
to  which  I  am  exposing  myself)  omit  the  noticeable  fact,  that  we  have 
attached  a  portion  even  of  our  national  glory  (not  only  to  the  system 
itself,  that  system  of  disguised  and  decorous  Epicureanism,  which  has 
been  tlie  only  orthodox  philosophy  of  the  last  hundred  yeai*s ;  but 
also,  and  more  emphatically)  to  the  name  of  the  assumed  father  of 
thesystem,  whoraised  it  to  its  present  pride  of  place,  and  almost  uni- 
versal acceptance  throughout  Europe.  And  how  was  this  effected  ? 
Extrinsically,  by  all  the  causes,  consequences,  and  accompaniments 
of  the  lievolution  in  1688 :  by  all  the  opinions,  interests,  and  passions, 
which  counteracted  by  the  sturdy  prejudices  of  the  malcontents  with 
the  Revolution ;  (pialified  by  Aie  compromising  character  of  its  chief 
conductors ;  not  more  propelled  by  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  haziird 
in  our  commercial  towns,  than  kept  in  check  by  the  characteristic  vis 
.  inertioi  of  tlie  peasantry  and  landholders ;  botli  parties  cooled  and 
■  lessoned  by  the  equal  failure  of  the  destruction,  and  of  the  restora- 
tion, of  monarchy ; — it  was  effected  extrinsically,  I  say,  by  the  same 
influences,  which — (not  in  and  of  themselves,  but  with  all  these  and 
sundry  other  modifications)— combined  under  an  es[)ecial  control  of 
Providence  to  perfect  and  secure  the  migestic  tem[)le  of  the  British 
Constitution : — but  the  very  same  which  in  France,  without  this  prov- 
idential counterpoise,  overthrew  the  motley  fabric  of  feudal  oppres- 
sion to  build  up  in  its  stead  the  madhouse  of  Jacobinism.  Intrinsi- 
cally, and  as  far  as  the  philosophic  scheme  itself  is  alone  concerned, 
it  was  effected  by  the  mixed  policy  and  bonhoinmie^  with  which  the 
autlior  contrived  to^  retain  in  his  celebrated  work  whatever  the  system 
possesses  of  soothing  for  the  indolence,  and  of  fiattering  for  the  vanity, 
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of  men's  average  imderstaiidiiigs :  while  he  kept  out  of  sight  all  its 
darker  features  which  outrage  the  iustinctive  faith  and  moral  feelings 
of  mankind,  ingeniously  threading-on  the  dried  and  shrivelled,  yet 
still  wholesome  and  nutritious,  fruits  plucked  from  the  rich  grafts  of 
ancient  wisdom,  to  the  barren  and  worse  than  barren  fi^r.trfiflLiif  Jthe 
mechanic  philosophy.  Thus,  the  sensible "Oliristians,  the  angels  o/tRe^ 
church  of  Laodicea^  with  the  numerous  and  mighty  sect  of  their  ad- 
mirers, delighted  with  the  discovery  that  they  could  purchase  the  de- 
cencies and  the  creditabloncss  of  religion  at  so  small  an  expenditure 
of  faith,  extolled  the  work  for  its  pious  conclusions :  while  the  infi- 
dels, wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children  (af  "least  than  these 
noniiual  children)  of  light,  eulogized  it  with  no  less  zeal  for  the  sake 
of  its  principles  and  assumptions,  and  with  the  foresight  of  those  ob- 
vious and  only  legitimate  conchisions,  that  might  and  would  be  de- 
duced from  them.  Great  at  all  times  and  almost  incalculable  are  the 
influences  of  party  spirit  in  exaggerating  contemporary  re[>utation; 
but  never  j)erhaps  from  the  first  syllable  of  recorded  time  were  they 
exerted  under  such  a  concurrence  and  conjunction  of  fortunate  acci- 
dents, of  helping  and  furthering  event;*  and  circumstances,  as  in  tho 
instance  of  Mr.  Ix)cke. 

I  am  most  fully  persuaded,  that  the  principles  both  of  taste,  morals, 
and  religion  taught  in  our  most  popular  compendia  of  moral  and  po- 
litical philosophy,  natural  theology,  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  the 
like,  are  false,  injurious,  and  debasing;.     l>ut  I  am  likewise  not  less 
deeply  convinced  that  all  the  wcll-niojint  attacks  on  the  writings  of 
modern  infidels  and  heretics,  in  snjjport  either  of  the  miracles  or  of 
tho  mysteries  of  the  (Jhristian  reliirion,  can  be  of  no  permanent  util- 
ity, while  the  authors  themselves  j»>in  in  the  vulgar  appeal  to  common 
sense  as  the  one  infallible  judge  in  matters,  which  become  subjects  of 
philosophy  only,  because  they  involve  a  contradictii)n  between  this 
common  sense  and  our  moral  instincts,  and  require  therefore  an  arbi- 
ter, which  containing  both  cminenter  nmst  be  liigher  than  either.     We 
but  mow  down  the  rank  misgrowth  instead  of  cleansing  the  soil,  as  long 
as  we  ourselves  i)rotect  and  manure,  as  the  pride  of  our  garden,  a  tree 
of  false  knowledge,  which  looks  fair  and  showy  and  variegated  with 
fruits  not  its  own,  that  hang  from  the  branches  which  have  at  various 
times  been  ingrafted  on  it.s  stem;  but  from  the  roots  of  wliich  under 
ground  the  runners  are  sent  off',  tliat  shoot  up  at  a  distance  and  bring 
forth  the  true  and  natural  crop.     I  will  speak  plainly,  though  in  Si) 
doing  I  must  bid  defiance  to  all  the  flatterers  of  the  folly  and  foolish 
self-opinion  of  the  half-instructed  many.     The  articles  of  our  Churcli, 
and  the  true  principles  of  government  and  social  order,  will  never  be 
elleclually  and  consistently  maintained  against  their  antagonists  till 
the  cij/im]>ions  have  them^dvvis  ceased  to  worshij)  the  same  Baal  with 
their  enemies,  till  they  "ha^^i  c^X.  oxjX  ^<b  <ivim\siQ^\5i.«5>\  ^^^m  the  re- 
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06B866  of  their  own  convictions,*  and  with  it  the  whole  service  and 
ceremonial  of  idolism.    While  all  parties  agree  in  their  abjuration  of  ' 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  in  their  contoinptnuus  neglect  of  the  School- 
men and  the  scholastic  logic,  without  which  the  excellent  Selden  (that 
genuine  Euglish  mind  whose  emdition,  broad,  deep,  and  fnanifold  as 
it  was,  is  yet  less  remarkable  than  his  robust  healthful  common  sense) 
affirms  it  impossible  for  a  divine  thoroughly  to  comprehend  or  reputa- 
bly to  defend  the  whole  undiminished  and  unadulterated  scheme  of 
Oatholio  faith,  while  all  alike  preassume,  with  Mr.  Locke,  that  the 
iDm.4.  contains  only  the  reliques  of  the  senses,  and  therefore  proceed 
witii  him  to  explain  the  substance' from'TiEe'SIiailo w,  the  voice  from 
the  echo, — ^they  can  but  detect  each  the  other's  inconsistencies.    The 
champion  of  orthodoxy  will  victoriously  expose  the  bald  and  staring, 
incongruity  of  the  Socinian  cnhftinA  wit.li  tfift  Iflng^iflg^  of  Scripture J^^ 
and  with  the  final  causes  of  all  revealed  religion : — the  Sociman  wilF 
retort  on  the  ortliodox  the  incongruity  of  a  belief  in  mysteries  witlr. 
his  own  admissions  concerning  the  origin,  and  nature  of  all  tenable 
^idt^^^gnd  as  triumphantly  expose  the  pretences  of  believing  in  a 
i  form  of  words,  to  wliich  the  believer  himself  admits  that  he  can  at- 
tach no  consistent  meaning.    Lastly;,  the  godless  m^^terialist,  as  the 
only  consistent  because  the  only  yconsequent  reasoner,  will  secretly 
laugh  at  both.     If  these  scntimenf^  should  be  just,  the  consequences 
are  so  important  that  every  well-educated  man,  who  has  given  proofs 
that  he  has  at  least  patiently  studied  the  subject,  deserves  a  ]>atient . 
hearis^gj  Had  I  not  the  authority  of  the  greatest  and  noblest  Intel- ,^ 

(lects  for  at  least  two  thousand  years  on  my  side,  yet  from  the  vital! 
interest  of  the  o[)inions  themselves,  and  their  natural,  unconstrained,; 
j  and  (as  it  were)  spontaneous  coalescenc<i  with  the  faith  of  th^Qatho^ 
j  lie  Cliurch  (they  being,  moreover,  the  opinions  of  its'most  eminentj 
'■  Fathers),  I  miglit  appeal  to  all  orthodox  Cliristians,  whether  they  ad- 
here \p  the  faith  only  or  both  to  the  faith  and  forms  of  the  Church, 
in  the  words  of  my  motto:  Ad  isthoec  qucBSo  vos^  qualiacunque primo 
videantur  atpectu  attendite^  ut  qui  vobisforsan  insanire  videar^  mltem 
quibus  inaaniam  rationibys  eognoBcatis, 

There  are  still  a  few,  however,  young  men  of  loftiest  minds,  and 
the  very  stuff  out  of  which  the  sword  and  shield  of  truth  and  honor 
are  to  be  made,  who  will  not  withdraw  all  confidence  from  the  writer,  . 
although       • 

TiB  trne,  that  panioDSte  ft>r  ancient  troths 
And  honoring  with  reliirlouB  lore  the  great 
or  elder  tlmee,  he  hated  to  ezoees, 
^        With  an  unqolet  and  intolerant  ■com, 
The  hollow  puppets  of  a  holkiw  age 
Ever  idolatroQS,  and  diangfing  ever 
ItsworthleMidotot* 

•  Foeii  Works,  VIL  p.  USw-fci. 
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a  few  there  are,  who  will  still  less  be  indisposed  to  follow  him  in  his 
milder  mood,  whenever  their  Friend, 

Piercing  the  longp-negleeted  boly  eaye»    f  '^        ^ 
The  haunt  obscure  of  Old  Philoeophy, 
Shall  bid  with  lifted  torch  ita  starry  walla 
Sparkle,  as  erst  they  sparkled  to  the  flame 
Of  odorous  lamps  tended  by  saint  and  sage  I* 

y  I  have  hinted,  above,  at  the  necessity  of  a  glossary,  and  I  will  con- 
clude these  supplementary  remarks  with  a  nomenclature  of  the  prin- 
cipal terms  which  occur  in  the  elements  of  speculative j)hilflaQphij  ^ 
their  old;  and  rightful  sense,  according  to  my  belief;  at  lill  events  the 
sense  in  which  I  have  myself  employed  them.  The  most  general  term 
(genus  summum)  belonging  to  the  speculative  intellect,  as  distinguished 
from  acts  of  the  will,  is  Representation,  or  (still  better)  Presentation. 

A  conscious  Presentation,  if  it  refers  exclusively  to  the  subject,  as 
a  modificatibn  of  his  own  state  of  being,  is  =  Sensation. 

The  same  if  it  refers  to  an  Object,  is  =  Perception. 

A  Perception,  immediate  and  individual^  is  =  an  Intuition. 

The  same,  media£§,^and  by  means  of  a  character  or  mark  common 
to  several  things,  is  =  a  Conception. 

A  Conception,  extrinsic  and  sensuous,  is  =  a  Fact,  or  a  Cognition. 

The  same,  purely  mental  and  abstracted  from^th^_forms  of  t^ejuir 
derstanding  itself  =  a  Notion.  " 

A  notion  may  be  realized,  and  becomes  cognition ;  but  that  which 
is  neither  a  sensation  nor  a  perception,  that  which  is  neither  individual 
(that  is,  a  sensible  intuition)  nor  general  (that  is,  a  conception),  which 
neitlier  refers  to  outward  facts,  nor  yet  is  abstracted  from  the  forms 
of  perception  contained  in  the  understanding;  but  which  is  an  eduot 
of  the  imagination  actuated  by  the  pure  reason,  to  which  there  neither 
is  nor  can  be  an  adequate  correspondent  in  the  world  of  the  senses ; — 
tins  and  tliis  alone  is  =  an  Idea.  Whether  ideas  are  regulative.only, 
according  to  Aristotle  and  Kant;  or  likewise  constitutive,  and  one 
with  the  power  and  life  of  nature,  according  to  Plato,  and  Plotinua 
(t-v  7^,6yif)  ^0)7}  rjv^  koL  t]  ^ut}  yv  rd  ^cDf  rwv  uvi&p6:ruv)  is  the  highest  prob- 
lem of  philosophy,  and  not  part  of  its  nomenclature.! 

*  Poetical  Works,  VII.  p.  154.— Ed. 

t  See  Table  Talk,  VI.  p.  "295.— K<i.    See  also  Kant's  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemvitft ;  con- 
clusion of  ihe  chapter  Von  din  Ide<n  uberhavpt.—.'im.  Ed. 
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Belief,  grounds  of;  215,  et  teq, 

Gause  and  effect,  law  of;  272,  note. 
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law,  in  Nature,  151, 157. 
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Metaphor,  285. 

Mrades,  822. 


Morality,  127,  ei  seq. 

Nature  and  Free  Will,  89-98,  164^ 

263,  271-274. 
Reason  and    understanding,  95-99, 

240,  et  8eq.f  Appendix  R 
Redemption,  807,  et  seq. 
Regeneration,  242. 

baptismal,  819. 

Repentiance,  807. 

Spirit  and  Nature.    See  Nature  and 

Free  Will. 
Subjective  and  Objective,  217,  note. 
Symbol,  270,  note. 
Sin,  conquest  of,  120. 

. original,  268-290. 

Trinity,  216. 

Understanding.      See  Recuon    and 

Underetanding, 
Will    See  Nature  and  Free  WilL 
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